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PREFACE. 


One  of  the  most  valoable  Docnments  inserted  under  the  Series  of  Finance^  Com- 
merce and  Agricaltnrey  in  this  Volume,  is  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to.inquire  into  the  Employment  of  Children  and  Young  Persons  in  Trades  and  Manu- 
&etures  not  already  regulated  by  Law.  In  this  Beport  we  have  interesting  accounts 
of  the  character  and  condition  of  a  large  number  of  Industries^  not  usually 
brought  before  public  attention  :  the  manufactureSy  trades,  and  industries  of  Pottery, 
Lucifer  Matches,  Paper  Staining,  Machine  Lace,  .Chimney  Sweeping,  Hosiery,  Straw 
Plait,  Embroidery,,  Wearing  Apparel,  Metals,  Tobacco,  Umbrella  and  Parasols,  India- 
rubber,  Artificial  Flowers,  Ostrich  Feathers,  and  Glass,  are  described  with  much 
minuteness ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  we  see  how  much  the  introduction 
of  machinery  and  other  improvements  in  manufiBLctures  has  facilitated  the  employment 
of  young  persons,  who  are  thus  fietr  too  early  introduced  into  the  labour-market. 

The  Correspondence  on  Cotton  Cultivation  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  shows  that 
Cotton  may  be  largely  cultivated  in  tl^at  country,  but  that  there  are  not  a  few 
obstacles,  social  and  political,  yet  to  be  surmounted  before  this  industry  can  be 
properly  developed.  Another  valuable  document  is  the  Beport  of  the  Inspector  of  Coal 
Mines,  showing  that  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  95,000,000  tons  was  raised  from 
the  Mines  of  Great  Britain  in  1864,  and  that  notwithstanding  all  the  dangers  con- 
nected with  it,  only  one  person  lost  his  life  for  every  110,000  tons  of  coal  raised. 

The  Accoimts  relating  to  Trade  and  Navigation  exhibit  a  constant  progress  in  the 
Imparts  and  Exports  of  the  United  Kingdom :  in  1860,  the  total  amount  of  Trade  was 
876,000,0001.,  in  four  years  it  increased  to  487,600,0d0L,  or  upwards  of  100,000,0001. 
This  increase  is  parUy  due  to  the  increased  value  of  Cotton  and  Cotton. Manufac- 
tures, but  in  a  feur  greater  measure  to  th^  beneficial  results  of  a  better  economical 
poli<7  at  last  introduced  in  France  and  other  Continental  countries.  Many  other 
documents  of  importance  will  be  found  under  this  Series,  especially  the  Beport  on 
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the  Exemptions  of  Charities  from  Income  Tax ;  tiie  Betorn  of  the  Price  of  Oats"; 
and  of  Beef  and  Mutton,  at  different  times ;  the  Betorns  on  Savings'  Banks,  and 
other  Betorns. 

The  Papers  belonging  to  Series  B., "  Diplomacy  and  War,"  are,  as  nsual,  numerous 
and  weighty.  First,  we  have  the  Correspondence  on  the  Bevolution  in  Greece,  with 
the  consequent  abdication  of  King  Oiho,  and  the  election  of  Prince  Christian  of 
Denmark ;  and,  in  connection  with  these  events,  the  Treaties  for  the  union  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  with  Greece.  Further  Correspondence  will  be  found  with  the  United 
States  on  different  points  in  connection  with  the  Civil  War,  which  has  been  happily 
brought  at  last  to  a  final  issue.  The  War  in  the  Biver  Plate  gave  rise  to  more 
Correspondence.  Papers  are  also  included  relating  to  the  forced  opening  of  the  Inland 
Seas  and  Waters  in  Japan,  and  the  Foreign  Customs  Department  in  China.  The 
Slave  Trade  Correspondence  is  always  interesting.  And  particularly  so  are  the  Beports 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Legation  on  the  Finance  and  Commerce  of  Foreign  Countries. 
These,  and  other  Papers  on  Schleswig  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  the  Health  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  &c.,  are  Diplomatic  and  State  Papers  of  considerable  importance. 

Under  Series  C,  *'  Ecclesiastical  ASaiis  and  Education,"  we  have  the  usual  Beport 
of  the  Conunissioners  of  National  Education  for  Ireland,  the  Beport  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  the  Beport  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  that  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Beformatory  Schools.  Two  documents,  however,  will  be  found  belonging 
to  this  Series  of  a  peculiar  character :  one  gives  the  various  Oaths  and  Declarations, 
some  of  which  were,  and  some  are  still,  required  to  be  taken  by  different  persons  on 
assuming  certain  positions  or  offices;  such  as  the  usual  Oath  of  Allegiance,  Supre- 
macy, and  Abjuration,  and  the  Oaths  taken  by  Privy  Councillors,  by  the  Lord^Chan- 
cellor,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Secretary  of  State, 
Income  Tax  Commissioners,  a  Becruit  on  enlistment,  and  Adjutants  of  Volunteers. 
The  other  consists  of  the  Subscriptions,  Articles,  and  Formularies  required  to  be 
signed  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotiand,  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  by  Probationers  and  Presentees,  and  other  office- 
bearers before  Ordination. 

Series  D.,  *'  Bailway,  Shipping,  and  Postal  Communication,"  includes  the  Beport  of 
the  Emigration  Commissioners,  showingthatduringthe  year  208,900  persons  emigrated 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  147,042  of  whom  went  to  the  United  States.  It  appears 
also  that  in  the  fifty  years  from  1814  to  1864  the  total  number  who  left  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  5,691,709,  of  whom  as  many  as  8,450,631  went  to  the 
United  States,  and  1,255,554  to  British  North  America,  showing  that  America 
absorbs  the  largest  proportion  of  our  surplus  population.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
Betums  of  Shipping  that  in  the  United  Eingdom  and  the  British  Colonies  there  were 
registered  as  many  as  40^000  Ships  of  the  burden  of  upwards  of  6,000,000  tons. 
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The  Report  on  Wrecks  and  CasoaltieBy  on  the  other  hand,  shows  that  the  number 
of  Ships  lost  or  damaged  in  1864,  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  1741, 
representing  a  registered  tonnage  of  860,000  tons ;  of  which  1,484  Ships  belonged  to 
Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies :  the  nnmber  of  lives  lost  was  688,  the  loss 
of  life  having  been  less  than  in  any  year  since  1866.  The  Betnms  of  Railway 
Accidents,  Traffic,  and  Capital  give  some  idea  of  the  enormoos  amount  of  trans- 
actions involved  in  this  means  of  communication,  and  show  the  comparative 
immunity  from  accidents,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  danger  connected  with 
Railway  Travelling. 

The  Reports  on  the  Judicial  Statistics  of  England  and  Wales,  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  in  Series  £.,  *'  Justice  and  Grime,"  bring  us  in  contact  with  Grime  from 
its  inception  by  the  Griminal  Glasses  at  large  to  its  perpetration,  and  with  Griminals 
from  their  apprehension  to  their  conviction  and  sentence.  No  uniformity  has  yet 
been  obtained  in  these  documents,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  in  these  Statistics 
before  we  can  study  the  many  moral  problems  they  ought  to  suggest.  The  second 
part  relating  to  the  Givil  Jurisdiction  is  of  great  practical  importance. 

The  ^'Golonial"  Series,  F.,  contains  a  variety  of  papers  of  interest.  First, 
we  have  the  Report  of  the  Gommittee  of  the  House  of  Gommons  on  the  British 
Establishments  on  the  Western  Goast  of  Africa,  giving  their  history  and  present 
economic  value.  In  another  Paper  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  feuds  and 
troubles  among  the  African  Tribes  around  Lagos.  The  great  question  of  the  Union  of 
the  British  North  American  Provinces  is  also  set  forth  in  detail.  In  the  Reports  on  the 
past  and  present  State  of  our  Golonial  Possessions,  we  have  a  complete  survey  of  the 
progress  of  each  Golony ;  other  items  of  information  on  the  same,  being  also  given 
in  the  Report  on  Emigration,  under  Series  D.  Some  disagreement  in  Jamaica, 
between  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  appears  in  the  Report  regarding  the 
Tramway  in  Morant  Bay.  We  have  also  Papers  on  the  Affairs  of  New  Zealand,  and 
on  the  Land  question  in  Gude. 

Under  Series  G., ''  Municipal  A&ixs  and  Population,"  we  have  as  usual  the  Report 
on  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages,  which  opens  up  many  new  social  problems  of 
great  value.  In  Ireland,  too,  the  Registration  has  now  been  commenced.  The  Report 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  shows  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  in  England  and  Wales 
since  1884 ;  from  which  it  appears  that  although  the  population  increased  from 
14,872,000  in  1884,  to  20,668,000  in  1864,  the  amount  expended  was  nearly 
the  same,  being  6,817,000!.  in  1884,  and  6,428,000/.  in  1864:  a  reduction 
of  the  rate  per  head  from  Bs.  9d.  in  1884,  to  Ss.  Z^d  in  1864.  Great  interest 
attaches  to  the  Report  on  Ghrist's  Hospital,  commonly  called  the  Blue  Goat  School : 
it  is  interesting  to  trace  what  becomes  of  the  mass  of  Boys  after  leaving  the 
Hospital,  and  particulars  are  given  of  some  who  became  most  eminent  in  dififerent 
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professioiis.  The  History  of  our  Weights  and  Measures  appears  with  minuteness  in 
the  Beport  on  the  Standards,  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer  Office. 

Under  Series  H.,  ''Health/'  we  have  a  report  on  the  utilization  of  the  Sewage 
in  the  Metropolis,  and  Papers  on  Hospitals  and  Lunacy,  with  the  first  Report  of  the 
Inspector  of  Alkali  Works. 

Seyeral  documents  of  the  Sessions  1868  and  1864  have  been  included  in  these 
two  volumes,  which  comprise  much  more  matter  than  the  previous  ones ;  but 
many  Papers  have  necessarily  been  omitted,  especially  a  large  number  of  Returns. 
Of  Diplomatic  Papers,  those  relating  to  the  war  in  Schleswig  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg,  and  to  Brazil,  and  several  papers  on  Poland,  were  the  most  important. 
We  regret  the  omission  of  the  valuable  Report  on  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
of  the  Correspondence  respecting  the  Congress  proposed  to  be  held  in  Paris. 
The  Correspondence  respecting  China  and  Japan  has  been  so  tea  taken  up  with  the 
narration  of  subsequent  events.  As  a  bare  summary  of  titles  would  be  of  little 
avail,  we  must  be  content  with  what  has  been  abeady  done  to  remedy  the  deficiency. 

With  the  Statutes  for  the  United  Kingdom  we  complete  the  survey  of  the  docu- 
ments for  the  Session  of  1865.  So  various  are  the  questions  which  constantly 
engage  public  attention,  that  it  is  useful  to  preserve  at  least  the  substance  of  the 
vast  amount  of  information  elicited  with  reference  to  them. 

LEONE    LEVI. 

Temple,  AprU,  1866. 
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REVOLUTION  IN  GREECK 

Correspondence    respecting    the  Revolution    in 
Greece. 

On  the  25th   October,   1862,   Earl  Russell 
reeehed  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Scarlett,  dated 
the  16th  October,  stating  that  the  Kmg  and 
Queen  of  Greece  went  to  visit  several  ports 
and  provinces  of  their  dominions.   On  the  27th, 
Mr.  Hammond  received  from  Mr.  Elliot  a  com- 
monication  to  the  effect  that  a  revolution  had 
broken  out,  and  that  a  provisional  Government 
had  been  established  at  Yonitza.     The  cries 
vere,  "Long live  the  nation,"  "Long  live  the 
constitution,"  «« Down  with  the  system.'*    The 
guiison  of  Caravessera  also  mutined,  and  the 
WTolt  spread  in   different  parts.     The  pro- 
visional Government  formed  at  Patras  consisted 
of  moderate  men  of  character,  and  good  sense. 
On  the  8rd  November,  Earl  Bussell  received  a 
despatch    from  Mr.   Scarlett,   dated  Athens, 
October  24th,  giving  information  that  the  revo- 
lution broke  oat  at  Athens,  and  that  it  suddenly 
brought  to  an  end  the  reign  of  King  Otho. 
The  king  and  queen,  on  their  return  to  Athens, 
were  surprised  at  the  disaffection  shown,  and 
they  preferred  embarking  on  board  the  Scylla, 
A  proclamation  was  thereupon  issued  by  the 
Provisional  Government,  signed  by  D.  G.  Boul- 
gtris,  president,  and  a  new  Government  was 
appointed.    The  intention  of  the  Provisional 
Government  was  to  convoke  a  National  Assem- 
VoL.  n. 


bly,  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  constitu- 
tion, and  of  electing  another  sovereign.  The 
proclamation  explained  the  object  in  view  as 
follows : — 

"  The  mission  which  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment has  received  from  the  people  and  from 
the  aimy  is  that  of  maintaining  the  monarchical 
constitution,  of  constantly  proving  the  un- 
changeable respect  and  the  gratitude  of  Greece 
towards  the  three  great  Powers  her  benefactors, 
of  maintaining  intact  the  friendly  relations  of 
the  nation  with  all  other  States,  of  convoking 
as  early  as  possible  the  National  Assembly,  and 
of  maintaining  throughout  their  period  of  office 
order  and  tranquillity  by  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  State.  We  shall  folfil  this  duty, 
gentlemen,  with  all  readiness  and  fidelity,  pro- 
pared  to  lay  down  our  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  Assembly  which  is  about  to  be  convoked. 
But  in  order  that  this  grand  and  sacred  task 
may  be  accomplished,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
patriotism  of  all  be  maintained  in  its  full 
vigour.  To  this  patriotism  also  do  we  appeal, 
gentlemen,  and  we  shall  look  to  you  not  alono 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  tranquillity, 
but  likevdse  for  that  spirit  of  abnegation  which 
has  ever  distinguished  the  Greek  nation  in  the 
critical  circumstances  of  the  past.  So  it  is  our 
hope  that  the  mighty  hand  of  the  Highest, 
which  has  never  abandoned  those  who  love 
their  country,  will  sustain  our  feeble  but  sincere 
efforts,  and  vriU  bless  this  new  work  by  con- 
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BolidAting  the  new  order  of  affairs  for  the  glory 
of  the  Greek  name." 

On  the  6th  November,  Earl  Bassell  wrote 
to  Mr.  Scarlett,  that  the  prince  to  be  chosen  as 
sovereign  of  Greece,  mnst  not  belong  to  one  of 
the  iamilies  reigning  in  the  States,  parties  to 
the  treaty  of  July  6,  1827,  and  to  the  protocols 
of  April  4,  1826,  and  July  6,  1827,  and  that 
accordingly  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Dttke  of 
Lencht^nbetg,  aiid  his  Royal  Highnesd  l^rinoe 
Alfred,  wonld  be  excladed  from  the  throne  of 
Greece. 

Farther  communications  from  Mr.  Scarlett 
stated  that  some  plnnder  took  place  in  different 
parts,  but  that  the  reTolntion  was  complete 
without  the  perpetration  of  any  considerable 
crime.  On  the  10th  November,  Earl  Russell 
received  a  despatch  from  Lord  Napier  stating 
the  intention  of  Russia  as  regards  Greece,  that 
she  would  adhere  to  the  existing  treaties,  but 
that  she  should  insist  that  the  future  sovereign 
of  Greece  shall  belong  to  the  national  reb'gion. 
In  answer,  Earl  Russell  stated  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  abstain  for  the  pre- 
sent from  recognizing  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  that  it  would  provide  against  any 
aggression  on  Turkey  by  Greece.  In  a  subse- 
quent despatch  of  the  16th  November,  Earl 
Russell  wrote  to  Lord  Napier  that  whilst  the 
Greek  people  have  a  right  to  determine  their 
own  destinieS)  they  must  have  regard  to  the 
engagements  of  the  protecting  powers^  In  the 
first  protocol,  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  ^ril 
1826,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Count 
Nesselrode,  and  Prince  Lieven,  it  was  stipulated 
in  Art.  Y.  that  the  two  powers  (Great  Britain 
and  Russia)  would  not  seek  to  exercise  any  ex- 
clusive influence  in  Gi*eece.  The  6th  Article 
of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  July,  1827,  repeats 
this  engagement,  and  binds  France  as  well  as 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  In  the  same  spirit 
the  protocol  of  February,  1880,  binds  the  three 
powers  to  the  following  effect : — "The Govern- 
ment of  Greece  shall  be  monarchical  and  here- 
ditary, by  order  of  primogeniture.  It  shall  be 
confided  to  a  prince  who  cannot  be  chosen  fr<»n 
among  those  belonging  to  families  reigning  in 
the  States  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  July,  1827." 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Scarlett  informed  Eai-1  Russell 
that  a  strong  feeling  prevailed  inGreeoe  in  &vour 
of  the  election  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Alfred  to  the  vacant  throne ;  and  that  a  decree 


was  issued  for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  the  6th  December  was 
fixed  as  the  day  on  which  the  elections  for  the 
National  Assembly  were  to  commence.  On  the 
4th  December,  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Scar- 
lett instructing  him  to  propose  to  his  colleagues 
of  France  and  Russia  to  make  a  declaration  of 
an  unofficial,  but  binding  nature  to  the  Pro- 
Visiotial  Goteiiiment  of  Greece  to  this  effect : 
«^**  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  hold 
themselves  bound  by  the  engagement  that  no 
member  of  the  imperial  and  royal  fEimilies 
reigning  in  either  of  the  three  States  should 
accept  or  wear  the  Crown  of  Greece ;  conse- 
quently neither  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Alfred,  a  member  of  the  royal  fiamily  of 
England,  nor  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Prince 
Romanoffsky,  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  family  of  Russia,  could  accept 
the  Crown  of  Greece,  if  offered  by  the  Greek 
nation.*' 

On  the  22nd  December,  1862,  Earl  Russell 
received  from  Mr.  Scarlett  a  despatch  en- 
closing a  plebiscite  issued  by  the  Provisional 
Government  for  the  election  of  a  sovereign; 
each  Greek  citizen  who  had  accomplished 
his  twentieth  year  being  invited  to  inscribe 
the  name  of  the  king  to  whom  he  gave  his 
vote. 

On  the  8rd  January,  1863,  Earl  Russell 
received  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Elliot,  informing 
him  of  his  arrival  at  Athens,  and  of  his  having 
given  a  memorandum  to  the  President  of  the 
Provisional  Government  to  the  effect  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  would  be  ready  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  and  Representatives  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  her  Majesty's  wish  to  see 
them  united  to  the  monarchy  of  Greece,  and 
form  with  Greece  one  united  State. 

On  the  16th  May,  1863,  a  conference  was 
held  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  Present,  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  The  first 
protocol  of  which  was  as  follows : — 

**  The  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affaii*s  of  her  Britannic  Migesty  opened  the 
sitting  by  an  historical  summary  of  the  events 
which  have  terminated  the  order  of  succession 
established  in  Greece  by  the  conventfon  con- 
cluded at  London,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1832, 
between  the  courts  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Russia  on  the  ene  part>  and  his  M^^esty 
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the  King  of  Bavaria  acting  in  the  cliaracter  of 
guardian  of  his  seoond  son  the  Prince  Frederick 
Otho  of  Bavaria,  on  the  other  part.  The 
plenipotentiaries  serionsly  considered  those 
events  which  have  heen  hronght  to  pass  nnder 
eircnmstances  entirely  foreign  to  the  action  of 
their  courts.  '  8ach  being  the  facts,  they 
achnowledgedy  with. an  nnanimoas  feeling  of 
regret,  that  after  an  experience  of  thirty  years, 
the  order  of  things  established  in  1882  has  not 
consolidated  itself  in  Greece  nnder  the  dynasty 
which  the  convention  of  the  7th  of  May  called 
to  the  throne,  in  virtne  of  the  power  then  dele- 
gated by  the  Greek  nation  to  the  comis  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Rnssia.  Their  com- 
mission is,  therefore,  actually  at  an  end ;  bnt 
the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  signature 
of  the  said  convention,  as  well  as  of  the  ex- 
pbinatory  and  supplementary  Article  of  the 
80th  of  April,  1888,  having  been  carried  on 
with  the  participation  of  the  Minister  of  his 
Mxgesty  the  King  of  Bavaria,  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia 
deemed  it  proper  to  place  upon  record  the  in- 
tention of  their  respective  courts  to  offer  to  the 
august  head  of  the  House  of  Bavaria  a  due 
testimony  of  respect,  by  inviting  him  to  autho- 
rize his  representative  at  London,  to  take  part 
in  their  deliberations.*' 

The  protocol  was  signed  by  Baron  Gros, 
Earl  Russell,  and  Baron  Brunnow. 

On  the  27th  May,  the  plenipotentiaries  again 
met,  and  agreed  as  follows : — 

"  The  plenipotentiaries  of  Fi-ance,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia,  met  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  cognizance  of  the  result  of  the  step 
taken  at  Munich  by  the  representatives  of  the 
three  protecting  powers,  in  conformity  with 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference  on 
the  16th  of  May.  The  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  announced  that 
the  Court  of  Bavaria  had  not  authorized  its 
mimster  accredited  to  her  Britannic  Majesty  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  opened  at  London. 
In  the  absence  of  that  minister  the  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  of  her  Britannic  Migesty 
thonght  it,  however,  his  duty  to  make  mention 
of  the  reservations  made  in  the  month  of  April 
last,  by  the  Court  of  Bavaria,  in  favour  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  &mily  of  Bavaria, 
whidi  Article  YQI.  of  the  Convention  of  May  7, 
1882,  substituted  contingently  for  his  Majesty 


King  Otho,  in  case  that  sovereign  should  die 
without  direct  and  lawful  issue. 

**  It  was  agreed,  by  common  consent,  that 
such  declaration  should  be  inserted  in  the  pre- 
sent protocol.  Considering,  nevertheless,  that 
the  impossibility  of  henceforward  carrying  into 
execution  the  stipulations  of  the  aforesaid 
Article  ym.  results  from  an  event  beyond 
control,  for  which  the  three  protecting  powers 
are  in  no  way  responsible,  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  agreed 
that  their  courts,  while  released  from  their 
trust  by  circumstances  unprovided  for  by  the 
Convention  of  1882,  could  not  indefinitely 
defer  the  time  when  it  would  be  fitting  to  re- 
place Greece,  under  a  system  conformable  to 
the  monarchical  principles  which  it  is  their 
interest  to  maintain  in  the  new  State  founded 
by  their  united  efforts.  In  conclusion,  they 
placed  upon  record  that  the  events  which  have 
recently  taken  place  in  Greece,  cannot  affect 
the  firm  resolution  of  their  courts  by  common 
consent  to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  the 
repose,  of  the  independence,  and  of  the  pros* 
perity  of  {he  Hellenic  kingdom,  which  France, 
Groat  Britain,  and  Russia  contributed  to  found 
in  the  general  interest  of  civilization,  of  order, 
and  of  peace. 

«The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia,  acknowledging  the  neces- 
sity of  determining,  without  delay,  on  the 
means  for  replacing  Greece  under  a  system 
conformable  to  the  principles  the  inviolability 
of  which  is  maintained  by  the  protocol  of  the 
27th  of  May  in  the  general  interest  of  order 
and  of  peace,  assembled  in  conference  to  decide 
upon  the  arrangements  to  be  taken  by  common 
agreement  for  giving  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Greek  nation,  which  call  the  Prince  William 
of  Denmark  to  the  Hellenic  throne.  In  order 
to  obtain  this  end,  the  plenipotentiaries  resolved, 
in  conformity  with  the  ordws  of  their  courts, 
to  invite  the  minister  of  his  Miyesty  the  King 
of  Denmark  to  take  part  in  their  deliberations. 
The  plenipotentiary  of  Denmark,  in  virtue  of 
the  authorization  which  he  had  received  from 
his  court,  accepted  the  invitation.  On  the 
proposition  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
plenipotentiaries  proceeded  to  read, — 1.  The 
decree  dated  the  ^§th  of  March,  1868,  whereby 
the  National  Assembly  unanimously  proclaimed 
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Prince  William,  second  son  of  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark,  Con- 
stitntional  King  of  ihe  Greeks,  nnder  the  title 
of  George  I.,  King  of  the  Greeks.  2.  The 
note  dated  the  4th  of  June,  wherehy  the  mi- 
nister of  Denmark  accredited  to  her  Britannic 
Majesty  announces  that,  in  accordance  with 
his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian,  acting 
in  the  character  of  guardian  of  his  second  son 
Prince  Christian  William  Ferdinand  Adolphus 
George,  a  minor,  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Denmark  accepts  for  the  Prince  Christian 
William  Ferdinand  Adolphus  George  the  here- 
ditary sovereignty  of  Greece,  hut  on  the  ex- 
press condition  that  the  Ionian  Islands  shall 
be  effectively  united  to  the  Hellenic  kingdom. 
After  having  maturely  examined  the  purport 
of  these  documenta,  which  are  annexed  to  the 
present  protocol  sub  Htt.  A.  and  B.,  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia  announced  the  adhesion  of  their  courts 
to  the  acts  in  virtue  of  which  Prince  William 
of  Denmark,  with  the  consent  of  his  Mtyesty 
the  King  of  Denmark,  and  of  his  father  Prince 
Christian,  is  called  to  the  Helleflic  throne 
under  the  title  of  George  I.,  King  of  the 
Greeks.  Desiring  to  facilitate  the  realization 
of  the  wishes  of  the  Greek  nation,  the  courts 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  have 
authorized  their  representatives  to  set  forth 
the  following  resolutions: — Sec.  1.  The  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty  declared  that  if  the  union  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  to  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  after 
having  been  found  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Ionian  Parliament,  should 
obtain  the  assent  of  the  Courts  of  Austria, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  her  Britannic 
Majesty  would  recommend  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to 
appropriate  annually  a  sum  of  10,000/.  sterling 
for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  civil  list  of 
his  Majesty  George  I.,  King  of  the  Greeks. 
Sec.  2.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia  declared  that  each  of  the 
three  courts  was  disposed  to  give  up,  in 
favour  of  Prince  William,  4,000/.  sterling 
a-year  out  of  the  sums  which  the  Greek  trea- 
sury has  engaged  itself  to  pay  annually  to  each 
of  them  in  pursuance  of  the  arrangement 
proposed  at  Athens  by  the  representatives  of 
the  three  powers,  and  accepted  by  the  Greek 


Government,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Chambers,  in  the  month  of  June,  1860.  It  is 
expressly  understood  that  these  three  sums, 
forming  a  total  of  12,000/.  sterling  annually, 
shall  be  destined  to  constitute  a  personal 
dotation  of  his  Mi^esty  the  King,  in  addition 
to  the  civil  list  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  State. 

''Sec.  8.  In  conformity  with  the  principle  oi 
the  Hellenic  Constitution  recognized  by  the 
treaty  signed  at  London  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1852,  and  proclaimed  by  the  decree  of 
the  National  Assembly  of  the  ^|th  of  March, 
1868,  the  legitimate  successors  of  King  George 
I.  must  profess  the  tenets  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  of  the  East.  Sec.  4.  In  no  case  shall 
the  Crown  of  Greece  and  the  Crown  of  Denmark 
be  united  on  the  same  head.  Sec.  5.  The 
plenipotentiaries  reserve  to  their  courts  to  give 
to  the  arrangements  above  set  forth  the  form 
of  a  convention.  Sec.  6.  The  courts  of  FrancCi 
Great  Britain,  and  Russia  shall,  from  this 
moment,  use  their  influence  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  recognition  of  Prince  William  as  King 
of  the  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  George  I., 
by  all  the  sovereigns  and  states  with  whom 
they  have  relations.  After  having  agreed  upon 
the  resolutions  contained  in  the  present  pro- 
tocol,* the  plenipotentiai'ies  affixed  their  sig- 
natures thereto." 

To  this  protocol  there  was  added  an  annex 
containing  the  following  decree,  by  which  the 
Prince  Christian  William  Ferdinand  Adolphus 
George,  second  son  of  the  Prince  Christian  of 
Denmark  was  proclaimed.  Constitutional  King 
of  the  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  George  I. : 

<*The  second  National  Assembly  of  the 
Greeks  at  Athens  decrees : — 

"Art.  1.  The  Prince  Christian  William 
Ferdinand  Adolphus  George,  second  son  of 
the  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark,  is  proclaimed 
by  the  Assembly  unanimously  ConstitutioDal 
King  of  the  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  George 
I.,  King  of  the  Greeks.  Art.  2.  The  legiti- 
mate successors  of  King  George  must  profess 
the  tenets  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  the 
East.  Art.  8.  A  commission  of  three  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  the  Assembly,  shall  repair  to 
Copenhagen,  and  shall  offer  to  him  the  crown 
in  the  name  of  the  Hdilenic  nation.'' 

Also  another  annex  B.  to  the  protocol  (No.  8) 
of  the  conference  of  June  5, 1868,  contains  a 
note  of  the  Danish  Minister,  M.  Bille,  with 
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reference  to  the  hereditary  sovereignty  of 
Greece,  as  follows : — 

**  The  undersigned,  Envoy  Extraordinaiy 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiaiy  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Denmark,  has  the  hononr,  hy 
order  of  his  Government,  to  declare  that,  in 
accordance  with  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Christian  of  Denmark,  acting  in  the  character 
of  guardian  of  his  second  son  the  Prince  Chris- 
tian William  Ferdinand  Adolphns  Geoi^e,  a 
minor,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark 
accepts  for  that  prince  the  hereditary  sove- 
reignty of  Greece,  which  has  heen  offered  to 
him  hy  a  decree  of  the  Hellenic  National 
Assembly,  dated  the  }^th  of  March  hist.  Such 
acceptance  has,  however,  been  given  under 
the  expectation  and  on  the  express  condition 
that  the  Ionian  Islands  shall  be  effectively 
united  to  the  Hellenic  Kingdom." 

On  the  6th  June  there  was  another  meeting 
of  the  Conference :  present,  the  plenipotenti- 
aries of  France,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Den- 
mark, and  they  entered  the  following  protocol 
of  the  same,  which  was  signed  by  Baron  Gros, 
Earl  Russell,  Baron  Brunnow,  and  Count  Bille, 
sub  gpe  rati : — 

''  Treaty  between  her  Majesty,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  on  the 
other  part,  relative  to  the  accession  of  Prince 
William  of  Denmark  to  the  throne  of  Greece. 
Signed  at  London,  July  18,  1868.  Ratifica- 
tions exchanged  at  London,  August  8,  1868. 

'*  In  the  name  of  the  most  holy  and  indi- 
visible Trinity.  Their  Majesties  the  Queen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  being  anxious  to 
smooth  the  difficulties  which  have  occurred  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  placed  under  their 
common  guarantee,  have  judged  it  necessaiy 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  regard  to 
the  arrangements  to  be  taken  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  the  wish  of  the  Greek  nation,  which 
calls  the  Prince  William  of  Denmark  to  the 
Hellenic  throne.  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Denmark,  on  his  part,  responding  to  the  invi- 
tation of  their  said  Majesties,  has  consented 
to  afford  them  his  co-operation  with  a  view  to 
that  result,  conformable  to  the  interests  of  the 
general  peace.  In  consequenoe,  their  Mi^jes- 
tiea  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 


Great  Britain  and  L*eland,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias, on  the  one  part,  and  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Denmark  on  the  other,  have  resolved  to 
conclude  a  treaty,  and  have  for  that  purpose 
named  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to 
say: — 

<*  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
Right  Honourable  Johh  Earl  Russell,  her 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs;  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  the  Sieur  John  Baptist  Louis  Baron 
Gros,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  her  Britannic  Majesty ;  his  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  Sieur 
Philip  Baron  de  Brunnow,  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiaiy  to  her  Britannic 
Mi^esty ;  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, the  Sieur  Torben  de  Bille,  his  chamber- 
lain ;  his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  her  Britannic  Majesty ; 
who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers, 
found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
upon  and  signed  the  following  articles  : — 

<<  I.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  in 
accordance  with  the  Prince  Christian  of  Den- 
mark, acting  in  the  character  of  guardian  of 
his  second  son,  the  Prince  Christian  William 
Ferdinand  Adolphus  George,  accepts  for  that 
prince,  a  minor,  the  hereditary  sovereignty  of 
Greece,  which  is  offered  to  him  by  the  Senate 
and  the  National  Assembly  of  Greece  in  the 
name  of  the  Hellenic  nation. 

"  n.  The  Prince  William  of  Denmark  shall 
bear  the  title  of  George  I.,  King  of  the  Greeks. 

'*  in.  Greece,  under  the  sovereignty  of  Prince 
William  of  Denmark,  and  the  guarantee  of  the 
three  courts,  forms  a  monarchical,  independent, 
and  constitutional  State. 

"  IV.  The  limits  of  the  Greek  territory,  de- 
termined by  the  arrangement  concluded  at  Con- 
stantinople between  the  three  courts  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte  on  the  21st  of  July,  1882,  shall 
receive  an  extension  by  the  union  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  with  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  when  such 
union,  proposed  by  the  Government  of  her 
Britannic  Msgesty,  shall  have  been  found  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Ionian 
Parliament,  and  shall  have  obtained  the  assent 
of  the  courts  of  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and 
Russia. 
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**  y.  The  loniim  Islands,  when  their  vmao, 
with  the  kingdom  of  Greece  shall  hare  heen 
etteeiedf  shall  he  eomprised  in  the  gnafantea 
stipnlated  by  Article  III.  of  the  present  treaty. 

'<  YI.  In  no  case  shall  the  erown  of  Gieeee 
and  the  crown  of  Denmark  be  united  on  the 
same  head. 

**  VII.  In  conformity  with  the  principle  of  the 
Hellenic  constitntion  recognized  by  the  treaty 
signed  at  London  on  the  20th  of  Norember, 
1852,  and  proclaimed  by  the  deeree  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  Greece  of  the  80th  of 
March,  1868,  the  legitimate  soccessors  of  King 
George  I.  mast  profess  the  tenets  of  the 
Orthodox  Chnreh  of  the  East. 

<<  Vni.  The  majority  of  Prince  William  of 
Denmark,  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  royal  family  at 
eighteen  years  complete,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
24th  of  December,  1868,  shall  be  conaiderod 
as  attained  before  that  date,  if  a  deeree  of  the 
National  Assembly  should  recognize  the  neces- 
sity thereof, 

'*  IX.  At  the  moment  when  the  onion  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  with  the  Hellenic  kingdom  shall 
take  place,  according  to  the  terms  of  Article 
IV.  of  the  present  treaty,  her  Britannic  Majesty 
will  recommend  to  the  Goyemment  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Ionian  IsUnds  to  appro- 
priate annually  a  som  of  10,000/,  sterling  to 
angment  the  ciril  list  of  his  Migesty  George  I., 
King  of  the  Greeks. 

'*  X.  Each  of  the  three  coorts  will  give  np 
in  favour  of  Prince  William  of  Denmark  4,000/, 
a-ycor  out  of  the  sums  which  the  Greek  trea* 
sury  has  engaged  to  pay  annnally  to  each  of 
them,  in  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  con- 
cluded at  Athens  by  the  Greek  GbTemment, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chambers,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1860.  It  is  expressly  under- 
stood that  these  three  sums,  forming  a  total  of 
12,000/.  sterling  annually,  shall  be  destined  to 
constitute  a  personal  dotation  of  his  Miyesty 
the  King,  in  addition  to  the  civil  list  fixed  by 
the  law  of  the  State. 

**XI.  The  accession  of  Prince  William  to  the 
Hellenic  throne  shall  not  involve  any  change 
in  the  financial  engagements  which  Greece  has 
contracted  by  Article  XII.  of  the  convention 
signed  at  London  on  the  7th  of  May,  1882, 
towards  the  powers  guarantees  of  the  loan.  It 
is  equally  understood  that  the  powers  will  in 
concert  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  en- 


taken  by  the  Hellenic  Government 
in  the  month  of  June,  1860,  upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  three  eonrts. 

"XTL  The  three  eoorU  shall,  finun  this  mo- 
menty  nse  their  infioe&ee  in  order  to  procure  the 
recognitioa  of  Prince  William  of  Denmark  in 
the  rharaeter  of  King  of  the  Greeks  by  all  the 
sovereigns  and  States  with  whom  they  have 
relations. 

'*XTTT.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark 
reserves  to  himself  to  take  the  measures  which 
may  be  moat  proper  for  faciHtating  the  arrival 
of  King  George  I.  in  his  dominions  as  soon  as 
posaiUe. 

"  XiV.  The  three  courts  will  faring  the  present 
treaty  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, and  will  afford  to  that  Government  all 
the  support  in  thdr  power,  while  awaiting  the 
speedy  arrival  of  his  Majesty  the  King. 

'*  XY.  The  piesent  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratifications  ahall  be  exchanged  at  London 
in  six  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible.  In  witness 
whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seal  of  their  arms.  Done  at  London,  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three. 
'*  (Signed)     Bubskex,  Bon.  Gbos, 

*'  BbUNNOW,  BlUiE.'' 

To  this  treaty  there  was  appended  the  follow- 
ing protocol  oi  conference  held  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  August  8,  1863  :— 

<<  Present,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France, 
Great  Britam,  Bussia,  and  Denmark. 

''  Her  Britannic  Migesty's  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  having  opened 
the  meeting,  the  minister  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Denmark  read  the  following  dedara- 
tion : — ^His  Majesty  King  George  L,  wishing 
to  conform  to  the  usages  which  prevail  in 
Greece,  and  to  identify  himself  as  much  as 
possible  with  his  adopted  country,  thinks  it 
proper  to  declare  to  the  protecting  powers  of 
Greece  that  he  desires  henceforward  to  take 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Hellenes.  The  pleni- 
potentiaries of  France  and  Great  Britain  not 
having  offered  any  observation  on  this  sulgect, 
and  wishing  to  o(Mnply  with  the  desire  ex- 
pressed in  the  name  of  his  Majesty  King 
George  L  by  the  plenipotentiary  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Denmark,  engaged,  in  the  nam^ 
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of  their  respective  courts,  to  recognize  his 
Majesty  George  I.,  King  of  the  Hellenes,  hy 
the  new  title  which  he  has  assumed. 

''  The  plenipotentiaiy  of  Russia  reserred  to 
himself  to  bring  the  declaration  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaiy of  Denmark  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
court. 

*^  (Signed)     Bon.  Gros,  Russell, 

**  Bbunnow,  Bille." 

Also  protocol  of  conferenee  held  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  October  18,  1868  :— 

'*  Present,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France, 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Denmark. 

"  By  the  protocol  of  the  8rd  of  August  the 
plenipotentiary  of  Russia  reserved  to  himself 
to  anno.unce  to  his  court  the  intention  of  his 
Majesty  King  George  I.  to  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  the  Hellenes,  instead  of  that  of  King 
of  the  Greeks,  mentioned  in  Articles  11.,  IX., 
and  XII.  of  the  treaty  of  the  18th  of  July. 
The  plenipotentiary  of  Russia  now  declared 
that  his  court  accedes  to  that  change  of  title, 
which  had  already  obtained  the  assent  of  the 
two  other  guaranteeing  powers.  In  conse- 
quence, it  was  agreed  by  common  consent  to 
substitute  in  Articles  II.,  IX.,  and  XII.  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Hellenes  for  that  of  King 
of  the  Greeks.  The  plenipotentiaries  deemed 
it  proper  to  place,  moreover,  upon  record  the 
unanimous  accession  of  their  courts  to  the 
forther  verbal  alteration  indicated  hereinafker. 
The  decree  of  the  ^gth  of  March,  1868,  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  I.,  having  been  issued  by 
the  Nafional  Assembly  only,  it  was  agreed  to 
omit  in  the  text  of  the  said  article  the  mention 
of  the  *  Senate,'  whose  legislative  functions  had 
ceased  at  the  time  when  the  wish  of  the 
Hellenic  nation  called  Prince  William  of  Den- 
mark to  the  throne  of  Greece.  The  plenipo- 
tentiaries ass^nbled  in  conference  recorded  by 
the  present  protocol  these  alterations  made,  by 
order  of  their  courts,  in  Articles  I.,  -II.,  IX., 
and  XTT.  subsequently  to  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  treaty  signed  at  London  on 
the  Idth  of  July.  The  representatives  of  the 
courts  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  at 
Athens  will  be  instructed  to  bring  this  pro- 
tocol to  the  knowledge  of  the  Hellenic  Govern- 
ment. 

"  (Signed)    Bon.  Gbos,  Russell, 

'*  Bbunnow,  Bilwb.*' 


**  Treaty  between  her  Majesty,  the  Emperor  oj 
Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  relative  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 
Signed  at  London,  November  14,  1868. 
Ratifications  exchanged  at  London,  Janu- 
ary 2,  1864. 

**  In  the  name  of  the  most  holy  and  indi- 
visible Trinity. 

"Her  Mtyesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  having 
made  known  to  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
that  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Uuitod 
States  of  the  lonii^  Islands,  having  been  duly 
informed  of  the  intention  of  her  Majesty  to 
consent  to  the  union  of  those  islands  to  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  has  unanimously  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  that  union ;  and  the  con- 
dition prescribed  by  the  last  clause  of  the 
protocol  signed  by  the  plenipotei^tiarios  of  the 
five  powers  on  the  Ist  of  August  last  being 
thus  fulfilled ;  their  said  majesties,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
have  resolved  to  record  in  a  solemn  treaty  the 
assent  which  they  have  given  to  that*  union, 
stipulating  at  the  same  time  the  conditions 
under  which  it  shall  be  effected.  For  this 
purpose  their  said  majesties  have  named  as 
their  plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say,  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  * 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Right  Honour- 
able John  Earl  Russell,  her  Majesty's  principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs;  his 
Miyesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Count 
Felix  de  Wimpffen,  Charg6  d' Affaires  to  the 
Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty ;  his 
M^jesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Sieur 
Camille  de  Nomp^re  de  Champagny,  Marquis 
de  Gadore,  Oharge  d'Afiaiies  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  her  Britannic  Majesty;  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Sieur  Albert  Count  de 
Bemstorff-Stintenburg,  his  minister  of  state 
and  chamberlain,  his  ambassador  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary  to  her  Britannic  Majesty ; 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
the  Sieur  Philip  Baron  de  Brunnow,  his  actual 
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privy  councillor,  ambassador  exiraordinaiy  and 
plenipoientiaiy  to  her  Britannic  Majesty ;  who, 
after  having  exchanged  their  Ml  powers,  found 
in  good  and  dne  form,  have  condnded  and 
signed  the  following  articles : — 

"  I.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
nounces, on  the  conditions  hereinafter  specified, 
the  protectorate  over  the  islands  of  Corfn,  Ce- 
phalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maara,  Ithaca,  Cerigo, 
and  Pazo,  with  their  dependencies,  which,  by 
the  treaty  signed  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1815,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great 
Britain,  Aastria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  were 
constituted  a  singlo  free  and  independent 
State,  under  the  denomination  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  placed  under  the 
immediate  and  exclusive  protection  of  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  his  heirs  and  successors. 
Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  accept,  on  the 
conditions  hereinafter  si>ecified,  the  renun- 
ciation by  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  the 
protectorate  of ^ the  Ionian  Islands;  and,  in 
coigunction  with  her  Majesty,  recognize  the 
union  of  the  said  States  with  the  Hellenic 
Kingdom. 

*'  II.  The  Ionian  Islands,  after  their  union 
to  the  ICingdom  of  Greece,  shall  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  pei-petual  neutrality;  consequently 
no  armed  force,  either  naval  or  military,  shall 
at  any  time  be  assembled  or  stationed  upon  the 
territory  or  in  the  waters  of  those  islands,  be- 
yond the  number  that  may  be  strictly  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  and  to 
secure  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue. 
The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  respect 
the  principle  of  neutrality  stipulated  by  the 
present  article. 

**  III.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
neutrality  to  be  thus  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  fortifica- 
tions constructed  in  the  island  of  Corfu 
and  its  immediate  dependencies,  having  no 
longer  any  object,  shall  be  demolished,  and 
the  demolition  thereof  shall  be  efiected  pre- 
viously to  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  em- 
ployed by  Great  Britain  for  the  occupation  of 
Uiose  islands  in  her  character  as  protecting 


power.  This  demolition  shall  take  place  in 
such  manner  as  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  shall  deem 
sufficient  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  high 
contracting  parties. 

'*  IV.  The  union  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to 
the  Hellenic  Kingdom  shall  not  involve  any 
change  as  to  the  advantages  conceded  to 
foreign  commerce  and  navigation  in  virtue  of 
treaties  and  conventions  concluded  by  foreign 
powers  with  the  Government  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty,  in  her  character  of  protector  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  All  the 
engagements  which  result  from  the  said  trans- 
actions, as  well  as  from  the  regulations  actually 
in  force,  shall  be  maintained  and  strictiy  ob- 
served as  hitherto.  In  consequence,  it  is 
expressly  understood  that  foreign  vesseb  and 
commerce  in  Ionian  ports,  and,  reciprocally, 
Ionian  vessels  and  commerce  in  foreign  ports, 
as  well  as  the  navigation  between  Ionian  ports 
and  the  ports  of  Greece,  shall  continue  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  treatment,  and  placed 
under  the  same  conditions,  as  before  the  union 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece. 

*'  Y.  The  union  of  the  United  States  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  shall 
in  no  wise  invalidate  the  principles  established 
by  the  existing  legislation  of  those  islands  with 
regard  to  freedom  of  worship  and  religious  tole- 
ration ;  accordingly  the  rights  and  immunities 
established  in  matters  of  religion  by  chapters  1 
and  5  of  the  Constitutional  Charter  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  speci- 
fically the  recognition  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  as  the  dominant  religion  in  those 
islands ;  the  entire  liberty  of  worship  granted 
to  the  Established  Church  of  the  protectiug 
power ;  and  the  perfect  toleration  promised  to 
other  Christian  communions, — shall,  after  the 
union,  be  maintained  in  their  full  force  and 
efiect.  The  special  protection  guaranteed  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  the 
advantages  of  which  that  Church  is  actually 
in  possession,  shall  be  equally  maintained ;  and 
the  subjects  belonging  to  that  communion  shall 
eiyoy  in  the  Ionian  Islands  the  same  freedom 
of  worship  which  is  recognized  in  their  favour 
by  the  protocol  of  the  8rd  February,  1880. 
The  principle  of  entire  civil  and  political 
equality  between  subjects  belonging  to  difierent 
creeds,  established  in  Greece  by  the  same  pro- 
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tocoly  shall  be  likewise  in  force  in  the  Ionian 
Islands. 

"  VI.  The  conrlfl  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Rossia,  in  their  character  of  guaranteeing 
powers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  reserve  to 
themselyes  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Helle- 
nic GoTemment  with  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ments which  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  the 
union  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece.  The 
military  forces  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  three 
months,  or  sooner  if  possible,  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  said  treaty. 

*<  Vn.  The  courts  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Russia  engage  to  communicate  to  the 
courts  of  Austria  and  Prussia  the  treaty  which 
they  shall  have  concluded  with  the  Hellenic 
GoTeimnent  in  conformity  with  the  preceding 
article. 

"  Vin.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree 
that  from  and  after  the  coming  into  operation 
of  the  arrangements  comprised  in  the  present 
treaty,  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  the  5th 
of  NoYcmber,  1815,  concluded  between  the 
courts  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  relative  to  the  United  States  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  shall  cease  to  be  in  force,  with 
the  exception  of  the  clause  whereby  the  courts 
of  Anstrta,  Prussia,  and  Russia  renounced  every 
right  or  particular  pretension  which  they  might 
have  formed  in  respect  to  all  or  any  of  those 
islands  or  their  dependencies,  recognized  by 
the  treaty  of  the  5th  of  November,  1815,  as 
forming  a  single  free  and  independent  State 
under  the  denomination  of  the  United  States  of 
the  Ionian  Islands.  By  the  present  treaty  their 
Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  renew  and  confirm  the  said  renunci- 
ation in  their  name,  for  their  heirs  and  succes- 
sors. 

'<IX.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified, 
and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
London  in  six  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible.  In 
witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto 
the  seals  of  their  arms.  Done  at  London,  the 
fourteenth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our 


Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
three. 

"  (Signed)  Russell,  Wimpffek,  Cadobe, 
Bernstobff,  and  Bbunnow." 

To  which  there  was  added  the  following 
protocol  of  the  conference  held  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  August  1,  1868. 

"  Present :  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 

**  The  Principal  Secretary  of  State  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty  explained  the  reasons  which 
induce  the  Government  of  her  Majesty  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  the  courts  of  Austria, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Russia  as  to  the  revision 
of  the  treaty  of  the  5th  of  November,  1815,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  Ionian  Islands  were  placed 
under  the  immediate  and  exclusive  protection 
of  Great  Britain.  Animated  by  the  desire  to 
consolidate  by  new  arrangements  the  welfare  of 
the  people  hitherto  confided  to  its  care,  the 
Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  would 
consider  the  union  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  the 
Hellenic  Kingdom  as  the  solution  most  con- 
formable to  ihe  mutual  interests  of  the  two 
countries,  connected  with  each  other  by  com- 
munity of  origin  and  of  religious  belief.  The 
representatives  of  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  declared: — That  their  courts  unani- 
mously acknowledge  the  right  of  the  Govern^ 
ment  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  to  renounce  the 
exercise  of  the  exclusive  protectorate  established 
by  the  treaty  of  the  5th  of  November,  1815  ; 
that  they  are  disposed  to  grant  their  assent 
and  to  lend  their  support  to  the  union  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  to  the  Hellenic  Kingdom,  if  the 
wish  of  the  Ionian  Parliament  should  be  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  that  plan;  that  they 
resei-ve  to  the  Government  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty  to  consult  the  representatives  of  the 
Septinsular  State  on  this  subject;  that  aftier 
having  obtained  certain  knowledge  of  the  as- 
sent of  that  Assembly,  the  courts  of  Austria, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Russia  will  declare  them- 
selves ready  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  her  Britannic  Mtyesiy  with  re- 
gard to  the  definitive  terms  of  the  treaty 
destined  to  place  the  proposed  arrangement 
under  the  sanction  of  an  European  Act. 

**  (Signed)  Apponyi,  Bon.  Gbos,  Russell, 
Bebnstobff,  and  Bbunnow." 

Protocol  (A)  of  conference  held  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  January  25,  1864, 
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<< Present:  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Anstriay 
France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Bnssia. 

**  The  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  having  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France  and  Russia,  announced  that  the  three 
protecting  courts  are  unanimously  of  opinion — 
1.  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon  the 
limitation  prescribed  by  Article  II.  of  the  treaty 
of  the  14th  of  November,  as  to  the  naval  and 
military  forces  to  be  maintained  by  Greece  in 
the  Ionian  Islands,  2.  That  the  advantages 
of  neutrality  established  by  the  same  article  in 
favour  of  the  seven  islands  shall  apply  only  to 
the  islands  of  Corfu  and  Paxo  and  their  de- 
pendencies. In  order  to  carry  out  the  intention 
of  the  signing  powers  of  the  treaty  of  the  14th 
of  November,  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
insert  in  the  treaty  to  be  concluded  with  Greece 
an  article  in  the  following  terms : — *  The  courts 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  in  their 
ohai-acter  of  guaranteeing  powers  of  Greece, 
declare,  with  the  assent  of  the  courts  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  that  the  islands  of  Corfu  and 
Paxo,  as  well  as  their  dependencies,  shall,  after 
their  union  to  the  Hellenic  Kingdom,  ei\joy  the 
advantages  of  perpetual  neutrality.  His  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  the  Hellenes  engages,  on  his 
part,  to  maintain  such  neutraliiy/  The  pleni- 
potentiaries of  Austria  and  Prussia  gave  their 
adhesion  to  the  two  modifications  above  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  to  the  wording  of  the  ai-ticle 
as  proposed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
thrsee  protecting  powers. 

"  (Signed)  Apponyi,  La  Toub  D*Auvergnb, 
Russell,  Bebnstorff,  and  Bbumnow." 

Protocol  (B)  of  conference  held  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  January  25,  1864. 

'' Present:  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 

«  The  Principal  Secrotaiy  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affitirs  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  announced  at 
the  commencement  of  the  meeting  that  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  courts  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia  had,  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  VI.  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  London  on  the  14th  of  November, 
1868,  already  entered  into  communication  with 
the  Hellenic  Government,  with  regard  to  the 
arrangements  which  would  become  necessary 


in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  Greece. 

''  In  order  to  facilitate  the  success  of  thai 
negotiation  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  com- 
plete, by  an  explanatory  protocol,  the  stipula- 
tions contained  in  Article  lY.,  so  that  the  sense 
thereof  might  be  defined  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  any  misinterpretation.  With  this 
view  he  pointed  out  that  the  advantages  ac- 
quired by  foreign  navigation  and  commerce,  in 
virtue  of  treaties  concluded  by  the  Government 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  the  character  of 
protector  of  the  Ionian  States,  are  not  perma- 
nent, but  limited  in  their  duration.  Conse- 
quently, it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should 
be  renewed  or  modified  by  fresh  arrangements, 
at  the  time  when  the  conventions  in  virtue  of 
which  such  advantages  have  been  conceded 
should  expire  after  the  customary  notices.  At 
the  end  of  such  term  the  Hellenic  Government 
will  be  at  liberty  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  foreign  powers  with  regard  to  the 'arrange- 
ments to  be  made  by  mutual  agreement  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  questions  of  commerce, 
customs,  navigation,  communication  by  post, 
&c.,  in  a  spirit  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  relations  between  the  respective  coun- 
tries. 

<<  After  this  statement  the  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  invited  the  plenipotentiaries 
assembled  in  conference  to  communicate  to 
each  other  their  ideas  as  to  the  application  of 
the  principles  which  he  had  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  submit  to  their  consideration.  The 
Ambassador  of  Austria  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  the  opinion  of  his  court  upon  the 
subject: — The  Imperial  Cabinet,  in  acceding 
to  the  union  of  the  Ionian  Islands  with  the 
Hellenic  Kingdom,  has  felt  itself  bound  to 
take  care  that  this  change  in  the  political  exist- 
ence of  the  Septinsular  State  shall  in  no  way 
impair  the  advantages  secured  to  Austrian  sab- 
jects,  by  treaties  and  conventions  concluded 
and  actually  in  force  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
under  the  system  of  British  protectorate.  With 
this  view,  the  Imperial  Cabinet  has  attached 
essential  importance  to  the  maintainance  of 
the  privileges  lawfully  conceded  to  the  Com- 
pany of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's.  Those  privi- 
leges refer  chiefly  to  the  facilities  granted 
to  the  Lloyd's  vessels,  and  especially  corn- 
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prise  the  libera  practical  and  the  exemption 
from  poii  dues  which  that  company  eigoys 
in  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  virtue  of  the 
postal  convention  concluded  on  the  Ist  of 
December,  1858.  The  treaty  of  commerce 
between  Austria  and  Greece  is  far  from  con- 
oeding  the  same  advantages  to  Austrian  navi- 
gation. It  therefore  follows,  that  if  the  vessels 
of  the  Lloyd's,  in  henceforward  visiting  Ionian 
ports,  were  to  bo  subjected  to  the  regulations  in 
force  in  Greece,  they  would  sustain  a  real  in- 
jury. Moreover,  the  coasting  trade  being  re- 
serred  in  Greece  to  national  vessels,  the  right 
of  the  Lloyd's  vessels  to  make,  as  at  present, 
their  regular  voyages  between  Ionian  ports  and 
Greek  ports,  might,  from  the  moment  when 
Ionian  ports  become  Greek  ports,  be  disputed. 
The  object  of  the  third  paragraph  of  Article  lY, 
of  the  treaty  of  the  14th  of  November  was  to 
ob?iate  this  inconvenience.  The  Imperial  Cabi- 
net has  the  right  to  claim  the  full  and  entire 
application  of  the  above-mentioned  paragraph 
in  favour  of  the  vessels  of  the  Lloyd's  Com- 
pany ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  consents,  by  way  of 
concession,  that  the  arrangements  of  that  para- 
graph shall  remain  in  force  only  until  the 
conclusion  of  new  formal  conventions  or  of 
arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
between  the  parties  concerned,  questions  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  as  well  as  questions 
rekting  to  the  regular  service  of  communication 
hj  post.  The  Imperial  Cabinet,  moreover,  re- 
cognizes that  the  Hellenic  Government  possesses 
the  light  inherent  in  every  independent  state  to 
raise  or  lower  its  tariff  of  customs  by  measures 
of  internal  legislation.  The  Ambassador  of 
Aostiia  particularly  insisted,  by  order  of  his 
court,  that  the  &ct  of  the  union  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  Greece  cannot  prejudice  the  rights 
acquired  by  Austrian  commerce  and  navigation 
in  virtue  of  treaties  actually  in  force,  so  long  as 
fredi  ammgements  on  the  subject  shall  not  have 
been  concluded  between  the  respective  parties. 
He  claimed  to  insist  the  more  strongly  upon 
this  point,  because  his  Government  had  the  in- 
contestable right  to  abide  purely  and  simply  by 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  the  14th  of 
November  last. 

"  The  ambassador  of  Prussia  gave  his  com- 
plete assent  to  the  preceding  declaration,  and 
insisted  likewise,  by  order  of  his  court,  that  the 
iset  of  the  union  of  the  Ionian  Ishnds  to  Greece 


cannot  prejudice  the  rights  acquired  by  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  Prussia  and  the  other 
States  of  the  Zollverein  in  virtue  of  treaties 
actually  in  force.  The  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  as  well  as  the 
ambassadors  of  France  and  Russia,  appreciated 
the  justice  of  these  explanations,  and  expressed 
the  intention  of  giving  them  due  weight  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  negotiations  entrusted  to 
their  care." 

With  this  view  the  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  undertook,  in 
the  name  of  the  conference,  to  bring  the  pre- 
sent explanatory  protocol  before  the  Cabinet  of 
Athens, 

The  protocol  was  signed  by  Count  ApponyI} 
Count  La  Toub  D'Auvebome,  Earl  Bussell, 
Count  Bebnstobff,  and  Count  Bbunkow, 

Convention  between  her  Majesty  and  the  King 
of  the  Hellenes,  respecting  the  Claims  of 
British  Sttbjects  and  others  for  Services  in 
the  Ionian  Islands, — Signed  at  London, 
March  29,  1864. — Ratifications  exchanged 
at  London,  April  25,  1864. 

*'  Heb  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  being 
desirous  to  make  arrangements  with  regard  to 
the  claims  of  British  subjects  and  other  indi- 
viduals, in  respect  of  services  rendered  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  while  those  States  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  have  agreed 
to  conclude  a  convention  for  that  purpose,  and 
have  named  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  that  is 
to  say : — 

«  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
Bight  Hon.  John  Earl  Bussell,  her  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  : 

*'  And  his  Migesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes, 
the  Sieur  Charilaiis  S.  Tricoupi,  a  member  of 
the  National  Assembly  of  the  Hellenes ;  who» 
after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their 
respective  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due 
form,  have  agreed  upon  and  conclude4  the 
following  Articles : — 

*'  I.  Whereas  pensions  have  been  granted  at 
various  times  to  British  subjects  by  the  Ionian 
Government,  or  are  at  the  present  moment 
about  to  be  granted,  in  pursoance  of  the  e^ta- 
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blished  rales  in  force  in  the  Ionian  Islands  on 
the  subject  of  pensions ;  and  whereas  the  amount 
of  snch  pensions  is  7,408/.  Ss.  Ad.  sterling  a 
year,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes 
agrees  that,  after  provision  shall  have  been 
made  for  the  snm  of  10,000/.  sterling  a  year, 
mentioned  in  Article  V.  of  the  Treaty  signed 
on  this  day  between  their  Majesties  the  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  Emperoivof  the  French,  and  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias  on  the  one  part, 
and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  on 
the  other  part,  the  said  amount  shall  form  the 
next  charge  upon  the  customs*  revenue  of  Corfu 
and  of  the  other  Ionian  Islands,  and  shall  be 
paid  by  half-yearly  instalments  to  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  consul  at  Corfu,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  paid  in  detail  to  the  several  persons 
entitled  to  the  said  pensions  :  and  whereas  it 
has  become  necessary  to  grant  compensation 
allowances  to  certain  other  persons  now  in  the 
service  of  the  Ionian  Government,  who  will 
lose  their  respective  employments  in  conse- 
quence of  the  union  of  the  Ionian  Islands  with 
Greece  ;  and  whereas  such  allowances  amount 
to  8,272/.  12«.  sterling  a  year;  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Hellenes  agrees  that  the  said 
amount  shall  form  a  charge  upon  the  revenues 
of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  shall  be  paid 
by  half-yearly  instalments  to  her  Britannic 
Mfgesty*s  Minister  at  Athens,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  paid  in  detail  to  the  several  persons 
entitled  to  the  said  compensation  allowances. 
These  several  pensions  and  allowances  shall 
become  chargeable  to  and  payable  by  the 
Government  of  Greece  from  and  after  the  ces- 
sation of  British  authority  in  the  Ionian  Islands ; 
and  accordingly  the  furst  payments  shall  be 
made  to  her  Britannic  Majesty's  consul  at  Corfu, 
and  to  her  Britannic  M^esty's  minister  at 
Athens,  ten  days  before  the  81  st  of  March, 
80th  of  June,  dOth  of  September,  or  Slst  of 
December,  which  may  next  follow  the  day  of 
the  cessation  of  British  authority  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  ;  and  afterwards  the  payments  shall  be 
made  ten  days  before  the  expiration  of  every 
subsequent  half-year  :  and  whereas  certain 
Ionian  subjects  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  pen- 
sions granted  to  them  for  services  under  the 
Ionian  Government,  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  Hellenes  undertakes  that  their  rights  to 
such  pensions  shall  be  respeotedi  and  that  they 


shall  duly  continue  to  receive  the  same.  The 
British  minister  at  Athens,  after  receiving  a  list 
of  such  pensions  from  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  shall  deliver 
the  same  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  AfEairs  of 
Greece,  and  no  Ionian  subject  shall  have  a 
claim  upon  his  Hellenic  Majesty  on  account 
of  being  at  present  in  the  enjoyment  of  any 
pension,  unless  the  same  be  included  in  such 
list. 

**  n.  In  the  month  of  January  of  every  year, 
the  Minister  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  at  Athens 
shall  deliver  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  his  Migesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  a  list 
of  the  persons  entitled  to  pension  and  com- 
pensations in  virtue  of  the  preceding  Article. 
In  preparing  such  list  there  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  list  of  the  preceding  year,  the  names 
of  such  persons  as  shall  have  died,  and  also 
the  names  of  such  persons  as  shall  have  ac- 
cepted offices  from  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  pension  or  compensa- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled ;  and  deduction 
shall  moreover  be  made  from  the  amount  of 
pension  or  compensation  to  be  paid  to  other 
persons  left  on  the  list,  of  the  amount  of  salary 
due  to  them  in  respect  of  any  offices  to  which 
they  may  have  been  appointed,  which  yield  an 
income  less  than  the  full  amount  of  the  allow- 
ances due  to  them. 

**  HI.  The  present  convention  shall  be  rati* 
fied,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
London,  at  the  same  time  as  the  ratifications 
of  the  treaty  of  this  day.  In  witness  whereof, 
the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their 
arms.  Done  at  London,  the  29th  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1864. 

(Signed)         **  Eussell. 

"Ch.  Triooupi." 

Treaty  between  her  Majesty^  the  Emperor  of  the 
Frenchy  and  the  Emperor  of  Rusda,  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  on 
the  other  part,  respecting  the  Union  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.^-' 
Signed  at  London,  March  29, 1864. — Eati- 
fications  exchanged  at  London,  April  26, 
1864. 

<*  In  the  name  of  the  most  holy  and  indivi- 
sible Trinity. 

"Her  M^esty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  made 
known  to  the  LegiBlatiye  Assembly  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Ionian  Islands  that,  with  a  view 
to  the  eyentoal  nnion  of  those  islands  to  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  she  was  prepared,  if  the 
Ionian  Parliament  should  express  a  wish  to  that 
effect,  to  abandon  the  protectorate  of  those 
islands,  confided  to  her  Majesty  by  the  Treaty 
oonelnded  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1815,  between  the  courts  of  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  Such  wish 
baring  been  expressed  by  a  vote  of  the  said 
Legislative  Assembly,  passed  unanimously  on 
the  -^th  October,  1868,  her  Britannic  Majesty 
consented,  by  Article  I.  of  the  treaty  concluded 
on  the  14th  of  November,  1868,  between  her 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  to  renounce  the 
said  protectorate  under  certain  conditions  spe- 
cified in  that  treaty,  and  since  defined  by  sub- 
sequent protocols. 

**  On  their  part,  their  Majesties  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Bussias,  consented  by  the  same  article,  and 
nnder  the  same  conditions,  to  accept  such  re- 
nunciation, and  to  recognize  in  conjunction 
with  her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  union  of  those 
islands  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

*•  In  virtue  of  Article  V.  of  the  Treaty  signed 
at  London  on  the  18th  of  July,  1868,  it  was 
moreover  agreed  by  common  consent  between 
her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  their  Majesties  the 
Emperor  of  the  Fr^ch,  and  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  that  the  Ionian  Islands,  when 
their  nnion  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece  should 
have  been  effected,  as  contemplated  by  Article 
lY.  of  the  same  treaiy,  should  be  comprised  in 
the  guarantee  stipulated  in  fiivour  of  Greece  by 
the  courts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia, 
in  virtue  of  the  convention  signed  at  London 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1882.  In  consequence, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  the  18th  of  July,  1868,  and  with  the 
terms  of  Article  VI.  of  the  Treaty  of  the  14th 
of  November,  1868,  whereby  the  coui-ts  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  in  their  character 
of  guaranteeing  powers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  reserved  to  themselves  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  the  Hellenic  Government  as  to  the 
anrangementa  which  might  become  necessary  in 


consequence  of  the  union  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
to  Greece,  their  said  Majesties  have  resolved  to 
proceed  to  negotiate  with  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  Hellenes,  a  treaty  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  execution  ike  stipulations  above 
mentioned. 

**  His  Msyesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes 
having  given  his  assent  to  the  conclusion  of 
such  treaty,  their  said  Majesties  have  named  as 
their  plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say  : — 

<<  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Right 
Honourable  John  Earl  Russell,  her  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  : 

''  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
the  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty : 

'*  His  Mtgesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias, the  Baron  de  Brunnow,  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiaiy  to  her  Britannic 
Majesty : 

**  And  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes, 
the  Sieur  GharilaUs  S.  Tricoupi,  a  representa- 
tive in  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Hellenes, 
who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers-, 
found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon 
and  signed  the  following  articles  : — 

"  I.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  desiring 
to  realize  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  that  those  islands  should  be  united  to 
Greece,  has  consented,  on  the  conditions  here- 
inafter specified,  to  renounce  the  protectorate 
over  the  islands  of  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante, 
Santa  Mam*a,  Ithaca,  Cerigo,  and  Paxo,  with 
their  diependencies,  which,  in  virtue  of  the 
treaty  signed  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1815,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  were  constituted 
a  single  free  and  independent  state,  under  the 
denomination  of  'the  United  States  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,'  placed  under  the  immediate 
and  exclusive  protection  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  his  heirs  and  successors.  In  con- 
sequence, her  Britannic  Majesty,  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  in  their  charac- 
ter of  signing  parties  to  the  convention  of  the 
7th  of  May,  1882,  recognize  such  union,  and 
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deelire  iliai  Chreece,  wiibin  the  limits  deter- 
mined bj  tke  arrangement  concluded  at  Con- 
etantinople  between  the  coorts  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Bnesia,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  on 
the  21st  of  July,  1882,— including  the  Ionian 
Islands, — shall  form  a  monarchical,  independent, 
and  constitational  state,  nnder  the  soTweigntj 
of  his  Migestj  King  George,  and  nnder  the 
guarantee  of  the  three  conrts. 

<'  n.  The  conrts  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Bassia,  in  their  character  of  guaranteeing 
powers  of  Greece,  declare,  with  tiie  assent  of 
the  courts  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  that  the 
islands  of  Corfu  and  Paxo,  as  well  as  their 
dependencies,  shall,  after  their  union  to  the 
Hellenic  kingdom,  enjoy  the  adrantages  of  per- 
petual neutrality.  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  Hellenes  engages,  on  his  part,  to  maintain 
such  neutrality. 

<<  III.  The  union  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to 
the  Hellenic  kingdom  shall  not  involve  any 
change  as  to  the  advantages  conceded  to  foreign 
commerce  and  navigation  in  virtue  of  treaties 
and  conventions  concluded  by  foreign  powers 
with  her  Britannic  Migesty,  in  her  charac- 
ter of  protector  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  All 
the  engagements  which  result  from  the  said 
transactions,  as  well  as  from  the  regulations 
actually  in  force  in  reUtion  thereto,  shall  be 
maintained  and  strictiy  observed  as  hitherto. 
In  consequence,  it  is  expressly  understood  that 
foreign  vessels  and  commerce  in  Ionian  portS) 
as  well  as  the  navigation  between  Ionian  ports 
and  the  ports  of  Greece,  shall  continue  to  lie 
subject  to  the  same  treatment,  and  placed  under 
the  same  conditions,  as  before  the  union  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  to  Greece,  until  the  conclusion 
of  new  formal  conventions,  or  of  arrangements 
destined  to  regulate  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned, questions  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
as  well  as  questions  relating  to  the  regular 
service  of  communication  by  post.  Such  new 
conventions  shall  be  concluded  in  fifteen  years, 
or  sooner  if  possible. 

"IV.  The  union  of  the  United  States  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
shall  in  no  wise  invalidate  the  ]ninciples  esta- 
blished by  the  existing  legislation  of  those 
islands  with  regard  to  freedom  of  worship  and 
religious  toleration ;  accordingly  the  rights  and 
immunities  established  in  matters  of  religion  by 
Chapters  I.  and  Y*  of  the  Constitutional  Charier 


of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
specifically  the  recognition  of  the  orthodox 
Greek  Church  as  the  dcMninant  religion  in 
those  islands;  the  entire  liberty  of  worship 
granted  to  the  established  ehnreh  of  the  pro- 
tecting power ;  and  the  perfect  toleration  pro- 
mised to  other  Christain  eommimionB, — shall, 
after  the  union,  be  maintained  in  their  fall 
force  and  effect.  The  special  protection  gua- 
ranteed to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  as  well 
as  the  advantages  of  which  that  church  is 
actually  in  possession,  shall  be  equally  main- 
tained; and  the  subjects  belonging  to  that 
communion  shall  enjoy  in  the  Ionian  Islands 
the  same  freedom  of  worship  which  is  recog- 
nized in  their  favour  by  the  protocol  of  the  8rd 
of  February,  1880.  The  principle  of  entire 
civil  and  political  equality  between  subjects 
belonging  to  differmt  creeds,  established  in 
Greece  by  the  same  protocol,  shall  be  likewise 
in  force  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 

'*  V.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Ionian  Islands  has  decreed  bj  a 
resolution  passed  on  the  -/gth  of  October, 
1863,  that  the  sum  of  10,000/.  sterling  a  year 
shall  be  appropriated,  in  monthly  payments,  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  civil  list  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  so  as  to  constitute 
the  first  charge  upon  the  revenue  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  unless  provision  be  made  for  such  pay- 
ment, according  to  the  constitutional  forms, 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 
In  consequence,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes  engages  to  carry  that  decree  duly  into 
execution. 

"  YI.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irehmd,  his 
Migesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias,  agree 
to  relinquish  in  favour  of  his  Majesty  King 
George  I.,  each  4,000f.  sterling  a  year,  out  of 
Uie  sums  which  the  Greek  Treasury  has  en- 
gaged to  pay  annually  to  each  of  them,  in 
virtue  of  the  arrangement  concluded  at  Athens 
by  the  Greek  Government,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Greek  Chambers,  in  the  month  of 
June  1860.  It  is  expressly  understood  that 
these  three  sums,  forming  a  total  of  12,000/. 
sterling  annually,  shall  be  destined  to  consti- 
tute a  personal  dotation  of  his  Majesty  King 
Geoige  I.,  in  addition  to  the  civil  list  fixed  by 
the  law  of  the  State.    The  accession  of  his 
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llijesij  to  the  Hellenio  throne  ehall  not  other- 
iriM  inrolre  any  change  in  the  financial  en- 
gagements which  Greece  has  contracted  hy 
Artiole  XII.  of  the  conyention  of  May  7, 1882, 
towanU  the  powers  guarantees  of  the  loan,  nor 
in  the  execution  of  the  engagement  taken  by 
the  Hell<mic  Government  in  the  month  of  June 
1860|  upon  the  representation  of  the  three  courts. 

"  Vn.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes 
engages  to  take  upon  himself  all  the  engage- 
ments and  contracts  lawfully  concluded  by  the 
GoTemment  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  or  in  their  name  by  the  protecting 
power  of  those  islands,  conformably  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Ionian  Islands,  whether  with 
foreign  Goremments,  with  companies  and 
associations)  or  with  private  individuals ;  and 
pronuses  to  fulfil  the  said  engagements  and 
eoniraets  fully  and  completely,  as  if  they  had 
been  concluded  by  his  Majesty  or  by  the 
Hellenic  Cbvemment.  Under  this  head  are 
specially  included  the  public  debt  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  the  privileges  conceded  to  the  Ionian 
Banky  to  the  navigation  company  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Austrian  Lloyds,  in  conformity 
with  the  postal  convention  of  the  let  of  De- 
eember,  1858,  and  to  the  Malta  and  Mediter- 
ranean Gas  Company. 

"  ym.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hel- 
lenes promises  to  t^e  upon  himself,— ^1»  The 
pensions  granted  to  British  subjects  by  the 
Ionian  Government,  in  conformity  with  the 
rales  established  in  the  Ionian  Islands  respect- 
ing pensions.  2.  The  compensation  allowances 
dne  to  certain  individuals  actually  in  the  ser- 
Tiee  of  the  Ionian  Government,  who  will  lose 
their  employments  in  consequence  of  the  union 
of  the  islands  to  Greece.  8.  Tho  pensions 
which  several  Ionian  subjects  are  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of,  in  remuneration  of  services  rendered 
to  the  Ionian  Government.  A  special  conven- 
tion to  be  concluded  between  her  Britannic 
Miyesty  and  his  Miyesty  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes  shall  determine  the  amounts  of  these 
different  heads,  and  shall  regulate  the  mode  of 
their  payments 

"  IX.  The  civil  authorities  and  the  military 
forces  of  her  Britannic  Mtigesty  shall  be  with- 
drawn from  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  three  months,  or  sooner 
if  possible,  alter  the  ratificattoa  of  the  present 
treaty. 


'*X.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified, 
and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
London  in  six  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible.  In 
witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto 
the  seal  of  their  arms.  Done  at  London,  29th 
March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1864.** 

Act  co7itaini7ig  the  Accession  of  the  Sultan  to 
the  Treaty  concluded  March  29,  1864,  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and 
Greece,  for  the  Union  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece;  and  containing 
also  the  Acceptance  of  that  Accession  by  the 
four  Contracting  Parties  to  tJie  Treaty. 
Signed  at  Constantinople,  April  8,  1865. 
liatificatiotis  exchanged  at  Constantinople^ 
June  16,  1866. 

"In  the  name  of  Almighty  God.  Their 
Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
on  the  one  part,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  Hellenes  on  the  other  part,  having  con- 
cluded between  them,  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1864,  a  treaty  for  the  union  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece ;  and  their 
said  Majesties,  with  reference  to  the  Act  under 
date  of  the  24th  of  April,  1819,  whereby  the 
Sublime  Ottoman  Porte  recognized  the  protec- 
torate of  Great  Britain  over  the  Ionian  Islands, 
having  proposed  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Sultan  to  accede  to  the  aforesaid  treaty ;  and 
his  Imperial  Majesty  having  accepted  that  pro- 
posal, the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  high  powers, 
that  is  to  say : — On  the  part  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Honourable  William 
Stuart,  her  Charg^  d'Affaires  to  the  Sublime 
Ottoman  Porte : 

''  On  the  part  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  the  Sieur  Lionel  Marquis  de 
Moustier,  ambassador  of  his  M^'esty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  to  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte  : 

<*  On  the  part  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  the  Sieur  Nicholas  Ignatieff, 
his  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte : 

**  On  the  part  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  Hellenes,  the  Sieur  Peter  Delyanni,  his 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte : 
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**  And  on  the  part  of  his  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Sultan,  his  Highness  Mohammed  Enin 
Aali  Pasha,  his  minister  for  foreign  afiairs  : 

<<  Met  together  for  the  porpose  of  recording 
in  due  form  the  accession  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Snltan,  and  the  acceptance  of  that 
accession  by  the  four  courts  parties  to  the 
treaty. 

« In  consequence  the  plenipotentiary  of  his 
Msgesty  the  Sultan  declares,  in  virtue  of  his 
full  powers,  that  the  Sublime  Porte  formally 
accedes  to  the  above-mentioned  treaty  signed 
at  London  on  the  29th  of  March,  1864,  be- 
tween their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Biissias,  on  the  one  part,  and  his 
Migesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  on  the  other 
part,  for  the  union  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece,  which  treaty  is,  word  for 
word,  as  follows  : — 

(Here  follows  the  treaty  in  full.) 

''  The  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Bussia,  and  Ghreece,  in  virtue  of  their 
full  powers,  formally  accept,  in  the  name  of 
their  respective  courts,  the  said  accession  of 
the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte.  The  present  Act 
of  accession  and  acceptance  shall  be  ratified, 
and  the  acts  of  ratification  thereof  shall  be 
exchanged  at  Constantinople  in  two  months 
from  this  date,  or  sooner  if  possible.  In  wit- 
ness whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto 
the  seal  of  their  arms.  Done  at  Constanti- 
nople, the  8th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1865." 


NATIONAL   EDUCATION,  IRELAND. 

Thirty-first   Import  of  the  Commissioners  for 
National  Education  in  Ireland^  for  1864. 

On  the  Blst  of  December,  1868,  we  had  6,168 
schools  in  operation,  which  had  on  their  rolls, 
for  the  year  then  ended,  840,569  children ; 
with  an  average  daily  attendance,  for  the  same 
period,  of  296,986  children ;  and  an  average 
number  of  children  on  the  rolls  for  the  year,  of 
544,492.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1864,  the 
number  of  schools  in  operation  was  6,263. 
The  average  daily  attendance  of  children  for 
the  year  was  815,108 :  the  average  number  of 


children  on  the  rolls  was  575,486  ;  while  the 
total  number  of  distinct  children  at  any  time 
on  the  rolls  for  the  year  was  870,401.*  As 
compared  with  the  year  1868,  there  is  an 
increase  of  100  in  the  number  of  schools  in 
operation  for  the  year  1864 ;  while  in  the  daily 
average  attendance  the  increase  amounts  to 
18,122 ;  in  the  average  number  on  tho  rolls  the 
increase  amounts  to  80,994 ;  and  in  the  total 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  tho  year  the 
increase  amounts  to  29,882.  We  have  in 
course  of  erection,  51  ordinary  National  School- 
houses,  which  will  contain  72  separate  school- 
rooms. There  are  also  in  course  of  erection  2 
model  school-houses,  containing  6  school-rooms. 
When  these  58  buildings  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, they  will  afford  accommodation  to  7,260 
additional  children.  Of  the  above  51  ordinary 
school-houses,  the  erection  of  17  was  sanc- 
tioned during  the  year  1864.  There  were  18 
vested  schools  opened  during  the  year,  towards 
the  erection  of  which  grants  had  been  made, 
and  1  suspended  school  re-opened ;  there  was 
also  1  struck-off  school  restored  to  our  roll. 
These  are  included  in  the  6,268  schools  in 
operation  on  the  dlst  December,  1864.  The 
number  of  schools  struck  off  our  roll  during 
the  year  1664,  was  74,  of  which  64  had  been 
previously  in  operation  ;  of  the  remaining  10, 
8  were  cases  in  which  grants  for  building  had 
from  time  to  time  been  awarded,  but  for 
various  reasons  have  been  cancelled,  and  2  had 
been  in  the  suspended  list. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  '<  suspended 
list,**  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  70,  of  which 
8  were  suspended  during  the  year  1864.  Many 
of  these  suspended  schools  may  hereafter  be  re- 
opened. The  number  of  schools  and  children 
on  the  rolls  in  1888  was  789  schools  and 
107,042  children;  in  1848,  2,912  schools, 
855,820   children;   in  1858,  5,028   schools. 


*  By  the  total  nnmber  of  children  on  rolls  during 
the  year  is  meant  the  gross  aggregate  of  distinct  indi- 
vidaal  children  whose  names  have  appeared  on  the 
school-rolls  at  any  time  daring  the  entire  year.  By 
the  average  nnmber  of  children  on  the  rolls  during 
the  year  is  meant  the  mean  or  average  of  the  several 
numbers  appearing  on  the  rolls  throughout  the  year, 
and  which  in  point  of  fact  vary  from  week  to  week, 
and  from  month  to  month.  By  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  children  during  the  year  is  meant  the 
mean  of  average  of  the  numbers  found  in  actual  at- 
tendance— ^not  on  rolls  merely,  but  present  in  their 
classes,  from  day  to  day  throughout  the  year. 
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550,681  cluldren ;  1864,  6,268  echools,  and 
870,401  children. 

The  namber  of  applications  for  grants  to 
new  flchools  in  the  year  1864  was  283.  To 
171  of  these  we  promised  the  required  assist- 
ance, either  for  bnilding  or  for  salaries  and 
requisites.  The  remaining  62  applications 
were  rejected  for  various  reasons,  of  which 
official  records  are  kept.       * 

Of  the  171  schools,  170  are  nnder  the 
management  of  188  individuals,  many  of  them 
baving  more  than  one  school  under  their  care. 

At  the  iennination  of  the  year  1864,  we 
had  on  our  list,  vested  either  in  Trustees  or  in 
OUT  Board,  or  secured  by^bond,  1,168  school- 
houses,  containing  1,775  rooms,  accommo- 
datmg  distinct  schools.  There  are,  in  addition, 
16  school-houses  about  to  be  built,  the  leases 
of  which  are  in  course  of  execution.  These 
16  school-houses  will  contain  26  distinct  apart- 
ments. The  number  of  schools  vested  in 
Trustees,  on  the  81st  December,  was  978. 
In  addition,  there  were  702  (including  148 
assigned)  vested  in  us  in  our  corporate  capacity, 
and  95  schools  for  which  we  held  bonds  for 
the  observance  of  our  rules.  There  were  also 
26  schools,  towards  which  bnilding  grants  have 
been  made,  the  leases  for  which  were  not  then 
executed.  The  number  of  non-vested  schools 
in  connexion  on  81st  December,  1864,  was 
4,610 — several  of  Which,  as  in  many  cases  of 
Tested  schools,  are  held  under  the  same  roof, 
thoQgh  in  separate  rooms. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  operation  schools,  and  pupils  in  attend- 
ance, according  to  the  several  provinces : — 


Pnrinoe. 

^2 

pi 

ill 

Total  Ko.  of  Distinct 
Pupils  on  the  Rolls 
for  the  year  ending 
SIst  December,  1864. 

Arerage  Namber  of 
Pupils  on  Kolla  for 
year    ending    SIst 
December,  1864. 

Hrttr       ..        .. 

iSSS  ;:    :: 

Oaaaaagkt 

8,889 

1,686 

1.487 

931 

Illl 

100,941 
9S,7tf4 

74.780  - 
46,693 

Teld  .. 

6.863 

870^1 

676,486 

316,108 

Taking  the  total  number  of  distinct  children 

ippearing  at  any  time  on  the  rolls,  for  the  year 

1864,  as  870,401,  we  have  foi^e  6,268 

school  in  operation  an  average]  per  school  of 

Vol,  n. 


189*0 ;  while  if  we  take  the  avei*age  number 
only  appearing  on  the  rolls  of  the  same  6,263 
schools  as  675,486,  we  get  an  average  per 
school  of  91-9  children;  and  taking  the  daily 
average  attendance  at  the  6,268  schools  as 
815,108,  th^  average  number  of  children  in 
daily  attendance  per  school  appears  to  be  50-8. 
We  have  obtained  returns  showing  the  reli- 
gious denominations  of  657,075  of  the  pupils 
on  the  rolls  of  National  Schools,  for  the 
quarter  ended  81st  December,  1864.  In  tho 
following  table  the  number  of  each  persuasion 
is  set  forth,  with  the  centesimal  proportion  that 
each  denomination  bears  to  the  total : — 


ToUl  Number  of 
ChUdren     re- 
turned fur  the 
Quarter  ended 
Dec3lBt,1864. 

Belfglons  Denominations. 

FroTlnoes 

and 
Counties.' 

Estab- 

Ibhed 

Oliurch. 

Rornun 
CatbuUc. 

Presby- 
terian. 

Other 

Per. 

sua&lons. 

Ulster    .. 
Mun^ter.. 
Leinster.. 
Connaught 

883.644 
176,501 
160,398 
106,534 

38,843 
2,948 
4,4Ha 
3,864 

n6,651 
178,794 
146,068 
108,666 

71,756 
485 
637 
389 

3.99-. 
SSi 
806 
135 

Grand  Totil  .. 

667.076 

43,001 

636,189 

73,867 

4,618 

Per-centage  .. 



666 

81*60 

1115 

0-70 

As  in  previous  years,  we  have  confined  the 
returns  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the 
pupils  to  the  number  on  the  rolls  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year.  But  could  we  procure, 
with  the  same  facility,  similar  returns  in  refer- 
ence to  the  870,401  pupils  on  the  rolls  for  tho 
entire  year,  it  is  probable  that  a  proportionate 
increase  would  be  found  in  the  numbers  of  the 
various  religious  persuasions,  and  that  the 
numbers  would  then  stand  thus  : — Established 
Church,  56,961 ;  Boman  Catholics,  710,270 ; 
Presbyterians,  97,058 ;  other  persuasions, 
6,117.  Total,  870,401 ;  t.^.,  Protestants  of  all 
denominations,  160,181,  or  18*40  percent. ;  and 
Boman  Catholics,  710,270,  or  81*60  per  cent. 

The  total  amount  of  salaries,  premiums, 
gratuities,  and  allowances  paid  in  1864  to  tho 
principal  teachers,  assistants,  monitors,  and 
workmistresses  in  National  Schools — ^including 
the  Central  and  other  model  schools,  and  the 
payments  to  organizing  teachers — was  288,952/. 
123.  Qd.  This  sum  includes  8,466^  l3.-6^/., 
school  fees,  apportioned  to  teachers  in  model 
schools.  The  details  for  each  species  of  service 
are  given  in  our  financial  statement,  hereto 
appended.  We  have  discontinued  the  practice 
of  giving  triexmial  free  stock  grants  of  books 
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and  requisites  to  National  Schools.  Onr  free 
grants  are  now  conEned  to  schools  newly  taken 
into  connexion,  and  are  limited  to  globes,  maps, 
diagrams,  and  other  articles  of  school  appar- 
atus used  in  collective  teaching :  such  first 
grants  being  made  conditional  npoi^the  pnrchase 
of  a  proportionate  stock  of  books  and  requisites 
for  sale  to  the  pupils  at  reduced  prices*  The 
amount  received  fot  books,  school  requisites, 
and  apparatus,  sold  at  reduced  prices  to 
National  Schools  in  the  year  1864,  was 
13,298^  08.  lid.  The  number  of  orders  was 
10,492 ;  and  the  average  amount  of  each  order, 
11.  bs.  4(/.  The  estimated  value  of  the  grants 
of  school  requisites  and  apparatus,  given  as 
free  stock,  in  1864,  was  2,786/.  2s.  Id.  The 
number  of  grants  was  802 ;  and  the  average 
value  of  each,  8/.  Ss.  2|cf.  The  number  of 
pupils  on  the  rolls  of  our  model  schools  in 
Marlborough-street  upon  the  81st  of  December, 
1864,  was — males,  788 ;  females,  725 ;  in&nts, 
865 ;  making  a  total  of  1,878. 

The  religious  denominations  of  the  1,878 
children  on  the  rolls  of  the  model  schools, 
Marlborough-street,  at  the  above  date,  are 
specified  in  the  following  return : — ^Established 
Church,  868';  Roman  Catholics,  1,828 ;  Pres- 
byterians, 148 ;  other  persuasions,  84 ;  Jews,  5. 
Total,  1,878. 

We  trained  during  the  year,  and  supported 
at  the  public  expense,  806  National  teachers, 
of  whom  151  were  males,  and  155  females. 
We  also  trained  24  teachers  not  connected  with 
National  Schools,  who  supported  themselves 
during  their  attendance  at  the  model  schools. 
The  total  number  of  teachers  trained  in  1864 
was  880.  Of  the  806  teachers  of  National 
Schools  trained  during  the  year,  71  were  of  the 
Established  Church,  188  were  Roman  Catholics, 
84  were  Presbyterians,  and  18  were  of  other 
persuasions.  The  total  number  of  male  and 
female  teachers  trained  from  the  commencement 
of  our  proceedings  to  the  8l8t  December,  1864, 
is  6,989.  We  do  not  include  in  this  last 
number  those  teachers  who,  at  the  time  of  their 
training,  were  unconnected  with  National 
Schools.  We  also  trained  an  additional 
number  of  National  teachers  in  the  principles 
of  navigation  and  the  use  of  nautical  instru- 
ments. The  special  instruction  thus  imparted 
will  enable  them  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  this 
branch  of  science  to  schools  fiivourably  situated 


for  its  introduction ;  but  the  number  of  these 
schools  must  necessarily  be  small. 

The  establishments  in  which  the  teachers, 
both  male  and  female,  attending  at  our  training 
institution,  are  boarded  and  lodged,  continue  to 
be  efficiently  conducted.  The  inmates  hsTe 
been  distinguished,  as  heretofore,  for  the 
general  correctness  of  their  conduct,  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  discipline,  for  the 
exercise  of  kindly  feeling  towards  each  other, 
and  for  the  carefdl  observance  of  then:  religions 
duties.  The  following  table  shows  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1864,  we  had  in  our  senice 
5,868  principal  teachers,  and  1,609  assistants, 
making,  in  the  whole,  7,472* — of  whom  8,365 
are  trained ;  ako,  that  we  had  in  our  service, 
at  the  same  period,  782  workmistresses,  many  of 
whom  act  in  the  further  capacity  of  junior  assist- 
ants in  the  literary  business  of  the  schools  :— 

The  total  amount  received  by  the  teaching 
sta£f  of  the  schools  in  connexion  with  onr  board 
for  the  year  1264,  appears  to  have  been 
284,476/.  6<.  9£/.— only  17*2  per  cent,  of  this 
sum  having  been  locally  provided,  whilst  the 
large  proportion  of  82*8  per  cent,  was  derived 
from  the  funds  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the 
State.  The  number  of  Workhouse  schools  in 
connexion  with  us  on  the  31st  December,  1864, 
was  143.  Of  these  schools  80  are  in  Ulster, 
49  in  Munster,  35  in  Leinster^  and  29  in  Con- 
naught. 

The  total  number  of  distinct  children  ap- 
pearing on  the  rolls  of  these  148  Workhbnse 
schools,  for  the  year  ending  81st  December, 
1864,  was  19,452 ;  the  average  number  on  the 
roUs  was  12,794;  while  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  9,572. 

It  appears  that  the  total  number  of  children 
on  the  rolls  of  our  model  schools  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  1864  was  11,270;  of 
which  2,959  were  of  the  Established  Ghorch, 
4,597  Roman  Catholics,  2,985  Presbyterians, 
and  729  belonged  to  other  persuasions. 

The  total  number  of  school  farms  in  con- 
nexion on  the  81st  December,  1864,  was  94— 
of  which  19  were  school  farms  of  the  first 
class,  under  the  exclusive  management  of  onr 

♦  This  number  is  cxclnaive  of  teachers  in  the  priaon 
schools,  Innatic  asylum  schools,  and  workhonse  echools, 
in  connection  with  tui ;  and  also  of  teacheis  in  eon- 
vent  sdiools — the  former  not  being  paid  by  the  board, 
and  the  latter  beine  paid  according  to  the  aTcrage 
daily  attendance  in  mix  respectire  eebools. 
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board,  and  17  were  gehool  iarms  of  the  first 
olasB^  under  loeal  management.  Of  the  re* 
maining  number,  66  were  ordinary  school 
fimnSy  and  8  were  school  gardens-— one  of  the 
latter  being  under  our  own  managements 


JUDICIAL  STATISTICS. 
Part  L — Police: — Criminal  Proceedings  atid 

PriMons  for  the  Year  ended  29f A  September ^ 

1864. 
Police. — ^The  numbers  of  each  of  the  diffe- 
rent ranks  composing  the  police  and  oonstabn- 
lary  forces  in  England  and  Wales,  were  as 
follows  : — Commissioners  and  assistant  com- 
missioners, 4 ;  chief  constables  of  counties, 
66;  head  constables  of  boroughs,  186;  super- 
intendents, 499;  inspectors,  768;  sergeants, 
2,302;  constables,  18,669;  additional  con- 
stables (appointed  for  special  purposes),  286 ; 
deteetire  officers,  179.  The  following  are  the 
numbers  composing  the  different  forces  : — con- 
stables of  boroughs  appointed  under  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Act  of  1885,  6,468 ;  county 
constables  appointed  under  the  Constabulary 
Acta  of  1889  and  1840,  8,885 ;  metropolitan 
police  constables  appointed  under  the  Police 
Act  of  1829,  6,682 ;  Her  Majesty's  dockyard, 
&c.,  police,  725;  constables  for  the  City  of 
London  appointed  under  the  City  Local  Act 
of  1889,  649.  Total  police  and  constabulary, 
22,849.  In  1861,  the  total  police  force  was  in 
the  proportion  of'  one  to  987  of  the  population 
calcnlated  on  the  censns  of  that  year.  Com- 
pared with  the  total  number  of  the  police  in 
that  year,  the  strength  of  the  force  in  1864 
shows  an  increase  of  1,486,  or  6*7  per  cent. ; 
but  the  estimated  increase  of  the  population  in 
1864  amounts  to  about  685,000,  or  upwards  of 
8  per  cent,  on  the  number  in  1861,  and  the 
total  number  of  the  police  force  in  1864  is  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  906  of  the  estimated 
population  for  that  year.  The  increase  in  the 
force  therefore  appears  to  have  been  more  than 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  population. 

The  following  are  the  total  police  costs  for 
the  year,  as  shown  in  the  table,  under  the 
different  headings  of,  —  salaries  and  pay, 
1,268,718/.  195.  lid. ;  allowances  and  contin- 
gent expenses,  86,066/.  lis.  lOi. ;  clothing 
and  accoutrements,  125,708/.  16s.  8i. ;  super- 
annuations and  gratuities,  78,655/.  Is.  7d. ; 
horses,  hamessi  forage,  &o.,  88,981/.  10s,  2d. ; 


station-house  charges,  printing,  stationery. 
See. ;  127,141/.  89.  Qd. ;  other  miscellaneous 
charges,  80,000/.  16s.  2c/.  Total  costs, 
1,700,212/.  19«.  The  average  per  man  for 
the  total  number  of  the  police  and  constabulary 
in  1864,  as  shown  abore,  and  in  each  of  the 
fire  preceding  years  [was  as  follows,  as  calcu- 
lated upon  the  year— 1864, 74/.  9s.  lid. ;  1868, 
78/.  e». ;  1862,  72/.  Is.  dd. ;  1861, 78/.  Us. ; 
1860,  78/.  15s. ;  1869,  72/.  2«.  The  total 
charges  for  all  the  force  for  the  year  1864  was 
1,700,212/.  198.  and  of  this  there  was  contri- 
buted from  public  reyenue  408,804/.  10s.  Sd. 

Criminal  Classes  at  Large. — Betums  of  the 
number  of  the  criminal  classes  at  large,  so 
far  as  known  to  the  police,  have  been*  made 
in  the  same  form  for  the  year  ended  the 
29th  September  1864,  as  for  preceding  years, 
under  the  same  restriction  as  for  Uie  last 
three  years  with  regard  to  those  classed 
as  known  thieves  or  depredators,  namely,  that 
persons  who,  although  they  may  at  some 
previous  time  have  been  convicted  of  offences, 
but  are  believed  to  have  abandoned  evil  ways 
and  to  be  living  honestly,  are  not  to  be  included 
in  the  returns,  and  farther,  for  the  past  year, 
with  the  definite  application  of  this  rule  to 
persons  who  are  known  to  the  police  to  have 
been  so  conducting  themselves  for  one  year. 
Previously  to  1861,  all  persons  known  to  have 
been  at  any  time  convicted  appear  generally  to 
have  been  reckoned  by  the  police  as  belonging 
to  the  criminal  classes ;  and  consequent  upon 
the  change  made  in  that  year,  the  numbers 
shown  in  the  returns  fell  to  29,806,  from 
88,084,  the  numbers  for  the  preceding  year, 
the  average  of  the  three  years  1858-9-60  being 
89,222.  The  numbers,  which  in  1861  and 
1862  varied  only  by  ten,  showed  in  1868  a 
decrease  of  1,751  or  nearly  6  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  the  numbers  for  1862.  For 
1864,  a  decrease  of  4,747,  or  17  per  cent., 
appears,  as  compared  with  the  number  in  1868. 
As  compared  with  the  average  of  the  three 
years  1858-9-60,  the  decrease  in  1864  is 
15,924,  or  upwards  of  40  per  cent.  As  specific 
instructions  have  now  been  given  on  this  point 
to  the  police  and  constabulary  generally,  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  returns  will  for  the  future 
be  prepared  on  an  uniform  principle,  and  that  a 
more  just  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  actual 
numbers  of  habitual  thieves  and  depredators. 
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In  1864  of  known  thieves  and  depredators 
there  were  17,650  males,  and  5,648  females  ; 
total,  28,298.  Beceivers  of  stolen  goods, 
males,  2,560,  females,  628;  total,  8,188. 
Prostitutes,  28,092  females.  Suspected  persons, 
males,  24,564 ;  females,  5,678 ;  total,  80,287. 
And  yagrants  and  tramps;  males,  21,048; 
females,  10,884  ;  total,  81,982.  Grand  total 
males,  65,822,  of  whom  9,178  were  under  16 
years  of  age,  and  56,649  16  years  and 
upwards.  Females,  total,  50,927,  of  whom 
6,278  under  16  years  of  age,  and  44,654  16 
years  and  above.  Total,  116,749,  of  whom 
15,446  were  under  16  yeai'S  of  age,  and 
101,803  were  16  years  and  above.  The  pro- 
portion borne  by  these  classes  to  the  popu- 
lation is  highest,  with  regard  to  the  criminal 
elasses  generaUy,  in  the  pleasure  towns,  and 
lowest  in  the  metropolis.  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  prostitutes  taken  separately,  it  is 
highest  in  the  commercial  ports,  and  lowest 
in  the  seats  of  the  hardware  manufactures. 
The  total  estimated  number  of  the  criminal 
classes  may  be  taken  as  follows : — criminal 
classes  at  large  (including  81,982  tramps  and 
vagrants),  116,794  ;  in  local  prisons  (exclusive 
of  debtors  and  military  prisoners),  17,846 ; 
in  the  convict  prisons,  7,975  ;  in  reformatories, 
8,186.  Total,  145,256.  As  compared  with 
the  number  shown  in  the  returns  for  1868,  the 
above  total  shows  a  decrease  of  10,129  or  6*5 
per  cent. 

Houses  of  Bad  Character. — The  following 
are  the  numbers  of  houses  of  bad  character, 
the  resort  of  the  criminal  classes,  as  shown  in 
the  returns  for  1864 : — chouses  of  receivers  of 
stolen  goods,  2,398;  houses  the  resort  of 
thieves  and  prostitutes,  viz.: — ^public-houses, 
2,216 ;  beer-shops,  2,817 ;  coffee-shops,  445 ; 
other  suspected  houses,  1,392:  total,  6,370.' 
Brothels  and  houses  of  ill-fame,  7,092 ; 
tramps'  lodging-houses,  5,879 :  total  houses  of 
bad  character,  21,784. 

Number  of  Cnmes, — ^Comparing  the  numbers 
of  crimes  committed,  and  of  persons  appre- 
hended in  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  com- 
mencing with  October  1863,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  crimes  committed  was  51,058, 
and  that  the  number  of  persons  apprehended 
was  28,784. 

Nutnher  of  Persons  Apprehended, — Of  the 
28,734  apprehended  and  brought  before  the 


magistrates  were  —  dischai^ed,  8,700;  dis- 
charged on  bail  for  further  appearance  if  re- 
quired, 142 ;  bailed  to  appear  before  trial,  1,620 
committed  for  want  of  sureties,  46  ;  committed 
for  ti-ial,  18,226  :  total,  28,734.  Of  the  total 
number  apprehended  in  1864,  69  per  cent, 
were  sent  for  trial,  30*8  per  cent,  were  dis- 
charged, those  committed  for  want  of  sureties 
amounting  to  0-2  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
With  reference  to  the  numbers  for  1868, 
these  proportions  scarcely  vary  from  the  fore- 
going: in  1862,  the  number  sent  for  trial 
and  the  number  discharged  were  respectively 
67*5  per  cent.,  and  31*8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number;  in  1861,  the  proportions  were 
66*8,  and  32-4  per  cent.  With  regard  to  the 
males,  the  numbers  sent  for  trial  in  1864  were 
72  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  males ; 
with  regard  to  the  females  the  proportion  is 
59*6  per  cent.  In  1863  this  proportion  varied 
as  to  the  males  by  0*1  per  cent,  only  from  the 
foregoing ;  as  to  the  females  it  was  the  same 
in  both  years. 

Number  of  Indictable  Offences. — The  total 
number  of  indictable  offences  reported  was, 
as  already  stated,  51,058;  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  apprehended  was  28,734 ; 
the  total  number  of  persons  discharged  by 
the  magistrates  was  8,700,  leaving  20,034 
as  the  number  of  persons  against  whom  the 
charges  were  proved.  This  number  is  in 
the  proportion  of  39*2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  offences  reported.  This  proportion, 
calculated  on  the  total  numbers,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  40*5  per  cent. ;  in  1862  it 
was  37-4  per  cent. ;  in  1861,  86*1 ;  in  1860, 
32*1  per  cent.  Of  the  28,734  persons  appre- 
hended by  the  police  charged  with  indictable 
offences,  it  has  been  shown  that  19,816  were 
committed  or  bailed  for  trial.  Of  this  number, 
allowing  for  the  proportion  (about  25*0  per 
cent.)  usually  found  to  be  discharged,  or  ac- 
quitted on  trial,  about  14,862  would  be  con- 
victed. In  addition  to  these,  300,781,  or 
nearly  20  times  the  number,  were  summarily 
convicted  by  the  magistrates. 

The  total  number  of  persons  proceeded 
against  summarily,  and  the  number  con- 
victed and  discharged  respectively,  during  the 
year,  were  as  follows: — Proceeded  against 
—352,809  males,  88,104  females;  total, 
440,913.    Convicted— 249,484  males,  51,247 
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females  ;  total,  800,781.  Discharged  — 
103,825  males,  86,867  females;  total, 
140,182.  The  number  proceeded  against 
shows  an  increase  of  19,050,  or  4*5  per  cent., 
upon  the  number  for  the  preceding  year,  fol- 
lowing an  increase  of  12,855,  or  8*5  per  cent., 
in  1868,  npon  the  number  in  1862.  In  the 
nnmber  conxicted  in  1864  there  was  an  increase 
of  17,090,  or  6-0  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
the  number  in  1868.  The  conyictions  in  1864 
were  in  the  proportion  of  68*2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  proceeded  against,  this  proportion 
hsTing  been  in  the  preceding  year  67'2  per 
cent. ;  in  each  of  the  years  1862,  1861,  66-7 
per  cent.;  in  1860,  66*4  per  cent.;  and  in 
1859,  65*6  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  males 
convicted  to  the  total  number  of  males  pro- 
ceeded against  was  70*7  per  cent.;  this  propor- 
tion haying  been  in  the  preceding  year  69*8 
per  cent.  The  proportion  of  females  convicted 
to  the  total  number  of  females  proceeded  against 
is  58*1  per  cent. ;  in  the  preceding  year  this 
proportion  was  56*9  per  cent.  The  difference 
in  tiie  proportionate  numbers,  as  regards  the 
males  and  females,  which,  for  1864,  is  12*6 
per  cent.,  and  for  1868,  12*9  per  cent.,  in 
former  years  has  been  as  much  as  nearly  15 
per  cent. 

Penalties. — The  penalties  imposed  upon  those 
convicted,  stated  under  the  same  classification 
as  in  preceding  years,  were  as  follows: — 
Imprisoned  above  six  months,  84 ;  imprisoned 
six  months  and  above  three  months,  2,870 ; 
imprisoned  three  months  and  above  two  months, 
7,864 ;  imprisoned  two  months  and  above  one 
month,  11,105;  imprisoned  one  month  and 
above  fourteen  days,  28,188 ;  imprisoned  four- 
teen days  and  under,  26,789 ;  in  reformatory 
schools,  978;  in  industrial  schools,  886. 
ToUl  committed,  78,209.  Fined,  187,908; 
whipped,  448 ;  ordered  to  find  sureties  or  to 
enter  into  recognizance,  11,655;  delivered 
up  to  the  army  or  navy,  1,591 ;  other  punish- 
ments, 25,980.  Total  convicted,  800,781.  The 
numbers  committed,  exclusive  of  those  sent  to 
refonnatories  and  industrial  schools,  are  in 
the  proportion  of  24*8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  convicted.  In  1868  this  proportion 
was  26*6  per  cent. ;  in  1862,  it  was  26*8  per 
cent.;  in  1861, 28-4  per  cent.;  in  1860, 20*8  per 
cent.  The  numbers  sent  to  reformatories  were 
the  same  in  each  of  the  years  1864  and  1868. 


In  the  numbers  sent  to  industrial  schools  there 
is  an  increase  in  1864  of  108,  or  47*8  per 
cent,  upon  the  number  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  number  fined  was  greater  by  15,922  in 
1864  than  the  number  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  higher  in  proportion  to  the  total  number 
convicted  by  1*8  per  cent. 

Principal  Offences, — The  number  of  persons 
proceeded  against  in  1864  for  the  principal 
offences  summarily  dealt  with  by  the  justices 
was  as  follows,  under  the  same  classifica- 
tion of  offences  as  given  in  former  years : — 
Stealing  and  attempts  to  steal  (1864),  48,817; 
malicious  offences,  destroying  fences,  fruit  trees, 
&c.,  19,704 ;  assaults,  94,874;  offences  against 
the  game  laws,  10,117 ;  drunkenness  and  drunk 
and  disorderly,  100,067;  under  the  yagrant 
laws,  29,648;  under  local  acts  and  borough 
byelaws,  26,878;  under  the  highway,  turn- 
pike, railways,  and  carriage  laws,  22,588; 
under  the  Police  Acts,  17,869;  under  the 
Licensed  Victuallers  and  Beer  Acts,  12,209; 
under  the  laws  relating  to  servants,  apprentices, 
and  masters,  10,246 ;  under  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Act,  4,908 ;  under  the  Mutiny  Act, 
8,119;  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts,  7,261; 
nuisances  and  offences  against  health,  4,588. 

In  1864  the  total  number  proceeded  against 
was  440,918,  of  whom  were  convicted  800,781, 
and  discharged  140,182. 

Characters — Male  and  Female. — The  class 
and  character  both  of  the  persons  apprehended 
by  the  police  for  indictable  offences  and  of 
those  summarily  proceeded  against  in  1864 
were  as  follows: — Known  thieves,  20,617; 
prostitutes,  18,882;  vagrants,  tramps,  and 
others  without  visible  means  of  subsistence, 
20,414 ;  suspicious  characters,  45,611 ;  habi- 
tual drunkards  (not  under  the  above  heads), 
81,187;  previous  good  character,  167,0^5; 
character  unknown,  165,806.  Total,  469,502. 
Of  the  total  number,  as  shown  above,  85*6 
per  cent,  were  of  previous  good  character ;  of 
85-8  per  cent,  the  previous  character  was 
unknown;  leaving  29*1  per  cent,  as  the 
proportion  of  those  known  as  thieves,  or 
otherwise  of  bad  character.  In  1868  these 
proportions  were  respectively  85*0,  83*9,  and 
81-1  per  cent.  In  1862  they  were  88*6,  84*4, 
and  82*0  per  cent.  Comparing,  in  the  same 
manner,  separately,  the  numbers  of  those 
apprehended  for   indictable  offences,  and  of 
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those  snmmarily  proceeded  against,  the  pro- 
portions are»— of  those  for  indictable  offences, 
21*1  per  cent,  of  preyions  good  character, 
24*2  per  cent,  of  character  unknown,  and  64*7 
per  cent,  of  those  known  as  thieves,  or  other- 
wise of  bad  character ;  of  those  summarily  pro- 
ceeded against,  86*5  per  cent,  were  of  previous 
good  character ;  of  85*9  per  cent,  the  previous 
character  was  unknown;  27*6  per  cent,  only 
were  known  as  thieves  or  otherwise  of  bad 
character.  During  the  year  proceedings  were 
taken  against  88*5  per  cent,  of  the  number  of 
known  thieves  reported  to  be  at  large,  against 
69*7  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  prostitutes,  and 
against  68*9  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  vagrants 
and  tramps.  In  the  preceding  year  the  pro* 
portionate  numbers  with  reference  to  these 
different  classes  were,  respectively,  77,  71*6, 
and  62*6  per  cent. ;  in  1862,  71*8,  72*0,  and 
69*9  per  cent. 

Number  of  Appeals, — ^The  number  of  appeals 
in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  during  the 
year  was  108 ;  in  47  of  the  cases  the  con- 
victions were  affirmed,  in  56  they  were  quashed, 
being  a  higher  proportion  of  the  reversal  of 
the  judgments  than  in  any  preceding  year  of 
which  there  is  a  record.  Of  the  108  appeals, 
85  were  in  cases  of  bastardy  orders,  in  18  of 
which  the  convictions  were  affirmed,  and  in  17 
quashed.  Deducting  these,  there  remain  68 
appeals,  in  27  of  which  the  convictions  were 
affirmed,  and  in  89  quashed.  The  summary 
convictions,  exclusive  of  those  in  eases  of  bas- 
tardy orders,  were  296,990.  There  was, 
therefore,  one  appeal  for  every  4,867,  and  one 
reversal  of  the  judgment  for  every  7,615  of 
the  convictions.  In  the  preceding  year  there 
was  one  appeal  for  every  5,478,  and  one 
reversal  of  judgment  for  every  10,848  of  the 
convictions. 

Coronefs  Retums.-^Uhe  Mowing  were  the 
inquests  held  during  the  year,  distinguished 
under  the  different  verdicts: — ^Murder,  110 
males,  186  females ;  total,  246.  Man- 
slaughter, 164  males,  47  females  i  total, 
211.  Justifiable  homicide,  8  males,  2  females ; 
total,  5.  Suicide  or  self-murder,  978  males, 
859  females;  total,  1,887.  Accidental  death, 
8,506  males,  2,491  females;  total,  10,997. 
Injuries,  causes  unknown,  128  males,  75  fe- 
males ;  total,  198.  Found  dead,  1,799  males, 
849  females ;  total,  2,648.    Natural  death,— 


from  excessive  drinking,  276  males,  141  fe- 
males; total,  417.  Disease  aggravated  by 
neglect,  78  males,  47  females;  total,  125. 
Want,  cold,  exposure,  &c.,  128  males,  90  fe- 
males ;  totali  218.  Other  causes,  5,089  males, 
8,851  females;  total,  8,890.  Total,  17,199 
males ;  7,588  females.    Total,  24,787. 

The  following  are  the  total  costs,  including 
the  coroners*  salaries  and  travelling  allowances, 
as  shown  in  the  returns  for  each  of  the  years 
to  which  they  extend,  with  the  average  cost  of 
the  inquests  for  each  year,  calculated  on  the 
total  amounts:— 1864,  72,597/.  17».  5d. 
average,  21.  IBs.  Id.   1868, 71,017L  IBs.  lid. 

1862,  65,102/.  16^.  Sd. 

1861,  65,249/.  15s.  Od. 

1860,  78,028/.  11».  6d. 

1859,  60,920/.  164r.  6</. 

1858,  58,978/.  lis.  dd. 

1857,  61,641/.  lis.  Id, 

1856,  68,489/.  Us.  M. 


average,  8/.  Ss,  6d. 
average,  8/.  8s.  8c/, 
average,  8/.  2s.  Od. 
average,  8/.  8s.  lid, 
average,  2/.  19s.  4:d. 
average,  2/.  19s.  6d, 
average,  8/.  Is.  0^. 
average,  8/.  Is.  Id. 

Number  of  Commitments.  —  The  criminal 
returns  for  1864  show  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  commitments  during  the  year, 
amounting  to  1,812,  or  6*8  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  for  the  preceding 
year.  For  the  three  years  following  1857  there 
was  a  decrease  for  each  year  as  compared  with 
each  preceding  year,  the  lowest  number  being 
reached  in  1860.  For  the  three  years  follow- 
ing 1860  there  has  been  an  increase  in  each 
upon  the  number  for  each  precedbg  year,  the 
highest  number  being  for  1868.  A  reaction 
having  commenced  in  1864,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether,  following  the  same  rule,  a  de- 
crease in  .the  numbers  will  continue  for  the 
two  succeeding  years.  The  following  are  the 
commitments  for  each  of  the  last  twenty 
years: — 


1864 

n  19,506 

1854 

-  29,359 

1863 

.  20,818 

1853 

-  27,057 

1862 

-  20,001 

1852 

.  27,510 

1861 

.  18,326 

1851 

.  27,960 

1860 

-  15,999 

1850 

-  26,813 

1859 

-  16,674 

1849 

-  27,816 

1858 

.     17,855 

1848 

«  80,349 

1857 

-  20,269 

1847 

-  28,833 

1856 

-  19,437 

1846 

-  25,107 

1855 

-  25,972 

1845 

.  24,803 

Persons  committed  or  bailed  for  indictable 
offences  are  tried  by  jury  at  the  different 
county  and  borough  courts  of  quarter  sessions. 
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UiA  eireaii  assise  courts,  and  the  Central 
Criminal  Oonrt. 

BsndU  of  Proceedings, — The  following  were 
the  results  of  the  proceedings  against  those  for 
trial  in  1864  :-^Not  prosecuted,  and  admitted 
endenee,  28 ;  no  hills  found  against,  928 ;  not 
guilty  on  trial,  8,807 ;  acquitted  and  discharged, 
4,758;  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  16 ; 
found  insane,  11 ;  detained  as  insane,  27 ; 
Bentenced  to  death,  82;  sentenced  to  penal 
lervitude,  2,445 ;  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
11,692 ;  sentenced  to  reformatories,  &c.,  256 ; 
sentenced  to  whipping,  fine,  A^c,  801 ;  con- 
rioted,  14,726 ;  total  committed,  Ac.,  19,506. 

The  proportion  of  those  acquitted  and  dis< 
charged  to  the  total  numher  for  trial,  which 
had  shown  a  continued  decrease  for  the  four 
years  preceding  1868,  showed  a  slight  increase 
in  the  latter  year  as  compared  with  1862,  and 
shows  a  greater  increase  for  1864  as  compared 
with  1863.  For  1864  the  proportion  is  24*8 
per  cent. ;  for  1868  it  was  28*5  per  cent. ; 
for  1862  it  was  28*8;  for  1861,.  24*1;  for 

1860,  24*4;  for  1859,  250;  for  1828,  25*5. 
The  proportion  of  those  found  not  guilty  on 
trial  is  19*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  numher 
committed  or  hailed;  in  the  preceding  year 
this  proportion  was  18*9 ;  in  1862,  18*6 ;  m 

1861,  18*7 ;  in  1860,  19*1 ;  in  1859,  19*6 
per  cent.  The  proportion  of  the  numher  not 
prosecuted  is  little  more  than  0*1  per  cent,  of 
the  total  numher,  in  the  preceding  year  it  was 
0*2  per  cent.  Under  no  bills  found,  the  pro« 
portion  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year, 
vis.,  4*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  numher. 

By  the  Act  passed  in  the  session  of  1864 
(27  &  28  Vict.  c.  67),  the  shortest  period 
for  which  sentence  of  penal  servitude  can  now 
be  passed  is  five  years,  and  in  cases  where 
thera  has  been  a  previous  conviction  for  felony, 
aeven  years.  The  Act  came  into  operation  on 
the  asth  July,  1864,  and  its  effect  is  apparent 
in  the  reduction  by  one-half,  as  compared  with 
the  numbers  for  1868,  in  the  number  of  the 
lentences  for  four  and  three  years,  and  the 
ineiease  in  the  proportion  of  those  for  the  next 
longer  periods ;  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  proportion  of  those  for  the 
longest  terms,  induding  those  for  life,  is 
greatfy  diminished. 

The  sentences  in  1864  were  as  follows  :<— 
Penal  servitude;— For  life,  19  i  above  fifteen 


years,  15 ;  fifteen  years  and  above  ten  years, 
68 ;  ten  years  and  above  six  y^ars,  772 ; 
six  years  and  above  four  years,  770;  four 
years,  865 ;  three  years,  448.  Imprisonment : 
— Three  years  and  above  two  years,  6 ;  two 
years  and  above  one  year,  1,282;  one  year 
and  above  six  months,  8,551;  six  months  and 
above  three  months,  8,588 ;  three  months  and 
above  one  month,  2,818;  one  month  and  under, 
952.  Detained  in  refoimatory  schools,  256. 
Whipping,  fine,  discharge  on  sureties,  801, 
Total  convicted,  14,726.  The  senteuojas  to 
penal  servitude  m  1864  were  in  the  proportion 
of  16*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  convicted ; 
the  sentences  to  imprisonment  (inclusive  of 
those  sent  to  reformatories)  are  81*0  per  cent. 
In  1868  these  proportions  were  19*4  and  79*0 
per  cent,  respectively.  To  the  above  number 
of  sentences  to  penal  servitude  for  life  may  be 
added  thirteen  capital  sentences  commuted ;  of 
these  there  were  seven  in  1668. 

Capital  Punishments,  *--  Within  the  last 
thirty-three  years  the  state  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  capital  punishment  has  under- 
gone great  modification.  Up  to  the  year 
1882  more  than  thirty  different  crimes  ap- 
pear to  have  been  subject  to  sentence  of 
death.  By  statutes  passed  in  that  year  (2  &  8 
Will.  lY.  cc.  62  and  128)  the  pauishment  of 
death  was  abolished  for  cattle  stealing,  horse 
stealing,  sheep  stealing,  larceny  to  the  value 
of  5/,  in  a  dwelling  house,  coining,  and  forgery 
(except  of  wills  and  powers  of  attorney  to 
transfer  stock).  It  was  fVirther  abolished  in 
1838  for  housebreaking ;  in  1834,  for  return- 
ing from  transportation ;  and  in  1835  for 
sacrilege,  and  for  letter  stealing  by  servants  of 
the  Post  Office.  By  the  statutes  passed  in 
1887  (Ist  Yiot.),  the  crimes  subject  to  capital 
punishment  were  virtually  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing:— Murder  and  attempts  to  murder, 
rape,  and  carnally  abusing  girls  under  ten 
years  of  age,  unnatural  offences,  burglary  with 
violence  to  persons,  robbery  attended  with 
cutting  or  wounding,  arson  of  dwelling  houses, 
endangering  the  lives  of  persons  being  therein. 
It  remained  also  for  treason,  piracy,  whore 
murder  was  attempted,  showing  fiUse  signals 
to  cause  shipwreck,  setting  fire  to  her  Majesty's 
ships  of  war,  riot  and  feloniously  destroying 
buildmgSi  and  embeaslement  by  servants  of 
the  Bank  of  England ;  but  these  latter  offences 
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are  of  rare  occurrence.  In  1841  (4  &  5  Vict.) 
it  was  farther  abolished  for  rape,  &c.,  em- 
bezzlement, &c.,  and  riot,  ^c.  Under  the 
Acts  passed.in  1861  treason  and  murder  alone 
remain  subject  to  capital  sentence. 

The  following  statement  of  the  numbers  sen- 
tenced to  death  and  of  the  numbers  executed, 
distinguishing  the  numbers  for  murder,  before 
and  since  the  modification  of  the  law,  with  the 
proportion  to  the  population,  will  show  the 
efifect  of  the  changes.  To  avoid  a  lengthened 
statement  of  the  numbers  for  each  year  the 
average  has  been  taken  of  the  numbers  for  the 
ton  years  preceding  1882,  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  periods  of  ten  years  ending 
with  1861,  the  numbers  for  each  of  the  years 
1862-1863  and  1864  being  added.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  average  numbers  to  the  popula- 
tion has  been  calculated  on  the  mean  numbers 
for  two  censuses  for  each  period,  1821  and 
1831,  1831  and  1841,  1841  and  1861,  and 
1851  and  1861.  For  each  of  the  three  years 
1862-8  and  1864,  the  estimated  population 
has  been  taken. 

In  an  average  for  the  ten  years  1822-81, 
there  were  sentenced  to  death  formurder,  15*8, 
and  total  number,  1,286*2;  and  executed  for 
murder,  18"2;  total  number,  60'8;  giving  a 
proportion  of  the  average  to  population  of  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  murder  of  one  in  846,808 ; 
and  for  all  crimes  so  punishable  as  one  in 
10,474 ;  and  of  those  executed  for  murder  as 
one  in  980,948 ;  and  for  all  crimes  so  punish- 
able, total,  one  in  212,969.  In  an  average  for 
the  ten  years  1882-41,  there  were  sentenced 
to  death  for  murder,  17*2 ;  and  for  all  crimes, 
464*4 ;  and  executed  for  murder,  10-8 ;  and 
for  all  crimes  so  punishable,  21*6 :  giving  a 
proportion  of  the  average  to  population  of  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  murder,  one  in  866,595  ; 
for  all  crimes,  one  in  82,096;  and  executed 
for  murder,  one  in  1,447,188;  and  for  all 
crimes,  one  in  690,068.  In  an  average  for 
the  ten  years  1842-61  there  were  sentenced 
to  death  for  murder,  17*9 ;  and  for  all  crimes 
so  punishable,  61*2 ;  and  executed  for  murder, 
10*6 ;  and  for  all  crimes  so  punishable,  10*7 ; 
giving  a  proportion  of  the  average  to  population 
of  sentenced  to  death  for  murder  as  one  in 
989,657;  and  for  all  crimes  so  punishable, 
one  in  276,484 ;  and  executed  for  murder,  one 
in  1,596,809 ;  and  for  all  crimes  so  punish- 


able, one  in  1,681,890.  In  an  average  for 
the  ten  years  1852-61,  there  were  of  sentenced 
to  death  for  murder,  18*2  ;  and  for  all  crimes 
so  punishable,  64*1 ;  and  executed,  for  murder, 
10-4 ;  and  for  all  crimes,  10*5  :  giving  a  pro- 
portion of  the  average  to  popuktion  of  the 
sentenced  to  death  as  one  in  1,048,676  ;  and 
for  all  crimes,  as  one  in  851,144 ;  and  executed 
for  murder,  one  in  1,827,011 ;  and  for  all 
crimes  so  punishable,  one  in  1,809,280.  In 
1862,  there  were  sentenced  to  death  ,for  mur- 
der, 28  ;  and  for  all  crimes  so  punishable,  29 ; 
and  executed  for  murder,  15* ;  the  total  num- 
ber being  15  :  giving  a  proportion  to  estimated 
population  of  sentenced  to  death  for  murder  as 
one  in  726,807 ;  and  for  all  crimes  so  punish- 
able, executed,  one  in  701,264 ;  executed  for 
murder,  one  in  1,271,088 ;  and  total  number 
the  same.  In  1868,  there  were  sentenced  to 
death  for  murder,  29 ;  and  the  total  number, 
29;  and  executed  for  murder,  22:  giving  a 
proportion  to  estimated  population  of  sentenced 
to  death  for  murder  of  one  in  708,770; 
and  executed  for  murder,  one  in  984,287. 
In  1864,  there  were  sentenced  to  death  for 
murder,  82;  and  executed  for  murder,  19: 
giving  a  proportion  to  estimated  population 
of  sentenced  to  death  for  murder,  one  in 
649,147 ;  and  executed,  as  one  in  1,098,801. 
In  nineteen  of  the  capital  cases  in  1864  the 
convicts  were  executed ;  in  the  remaining  thir- 
teen cases  the  capital  sentence  was  conunnted 
to  penal  servitude,  in  twelve  of  the  casea,  for 
life  ;  in  one  case,  that  of  Mary  Front,  for  the 
murder  of  her  infant,  for  20  years.  In  1868, 
twenty-two  executions  took  place.  In  seven 
cases  the  sentence  was  commuted. 

Court  of  Criminal  Appeals, — To  the  court  of 
criminal  appeal  constituted  under  the  statute 
11  &  12  Vict.  c.  78  are  referred  questions  of 
law  arising  on  commotions  in  the  criminal 
courts  of  assize  and  quarter  sessions  and  the 
Central  Criminal  Court.  This  court  is  com- 
posed of  five  judges  of  the  superior  courts, 
one  of  whom  is  required  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  justices,  and  is  empowered  to  revise, 
affirm,  or  amend  the  judgments  of  the  courts 
in  which  the  cases  are  tried.  In  1864,  24 
cases  were  reserved  for  the  decision  of  this 
court,  in  one-third  of  which  it  will  be  seen  the 
judgments  were  reversed. 

*  One  committed  Boicide. 
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The  nnmber  of  commitments  of  eyery  des- 
cription during  the  year  was  189,286,  of  whom 
104,873  were  males  and  84,9lff  females. 
The  proportion  of  the  females  sent  for  trial, 
li  appears,  was  less  hy  2*6  per  cent,  than  the 
proportion  of  the  males ;  the  proportion  com- 
mitted on  snmmary  conviction  was  11*5  per 
cent,  higher :  9*8  per  cent,  of  the  males,  1*4 
per  cent,  only  of  the  females,  were  committed 
for  debt  or  on  civil  process. 

BecommiUafs. — ^The  number  of  recommitted 
prisoners  shows  an  increase  of  155  above  the 
number  in  1868,  the  nnmber  in  1864  being 
45,192,  of  whom  80,182  were  males  and 
15,011  females.  Their  proportion  to  the  total 
number  committed  (exclusive  of  debtors  and 
military  and  naval  prisoners  and  those  re- 
manded and  discharged)  was  for  1864,  88*5 
per  cent.,  wluch  is  lower  than  the  proportion 
for  any  of  the  five  years  preceding  1868 :  for 
1868  this  proportion  was  87*6  per  cent.  In 
1864,  the  recommitted  males  were  85*8  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  males  committed 
(ezclnsive  of  debtors,  &c.) :  the  recommitted 
females  were  47*8  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  females  committed  (exclusive  of  debtors 
and  those  remanded  and  discharged).  These 
proportions  in  1868  were  respectively  84*6  and 
46*5  per  cent.  Compared  with  the  total  com« 
mitments,  the  recommitted  males  were  28*9 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  males  com- 
mitted: thd  recommitted  females  were  42*9 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  females  com- 
mitted. In  1868,  these. proportions  were  re- 
spectively 27*7  and  41*8  per  cent. 

Ages  and  Sex, — The  classified  ages  of  the 
total  number  committed,  exclusive  of  debtors 
and  naval  and  military  prisoners,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — Under  twelve  years, 
1,152;  twelve  years  and  under  sixteen,  7,805 
sixteen  years  and  under  twenty-one,  25,272 
twenty-one  years  and  under  thirty,  42,174 
thirty  years  and  under  forty,  24,904;  forty 
jears  and  under  fifty,  15,115  ;  fifty  years  and 
nnder  sixty,  6,551 ;  above  sixty  years,  8,267 ; 
age  not  ascertained,  866  ;  total,  127,006. 
The  proportion  of  males  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  to  the  total  number  of  males,  it  appears, 
18  more  than  double  the  proportion  of  females 
of  that  age  to  the  total  niunber  of  females. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  .of 
those  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  of  those 


of  twelve  and  under  sixteen,  committed  in  each 
year  since  1856  inclusive,  distinguishing  the 
sexes.     The  numbers  were,   1856,   18,981 
1857,  12,501 ;  1858,  10,829 ;  1859,  8,918 
1860,   8,029;    1861,  8,801;   1862,  8,849 
1868,  8,459 ;  and  1864,  8,857.     The  total  of 
these  classes  for  the  past  year  exceeds  the 
total  for  the  preceding  year,  it  will  be  seen,  by 
898,  or  4*7  per  cent.     The  proportion  to  the 
total  commitments  is  greater  by  0*4  per  cent, 
only.    There  had  been  a  decrease  in  this  propor- 
tion in  each  successive  year  from  1856  to  1868. 

Place  of  Birth, — Of  those  committed  during 
the  year,  exclusive  of  debtors  and  of  those 
committed  for  military  and  naval  offences,  the 
places  of  birth  shown  in  the  following  abstract. 
England,  98,680;  Wales,  8,448;  Scotland, 
2,559 ;  Ireland,  18,977 ;  Colonies  and  East 
Indies,  576;  Foreign  countries,  1,665;  not 
ascertained,  1,156 ;  total,  127,006. 

Instruction. — The  degree  of  instruction  of 
the  same  was  as  follows : — Neither  read  nor 
write,  44,482 ;  read,  or  read  and  write  im- 
perfectly, 74,722 ;  read  and  write  well,  6,720 ; 
superior  instruction,  284 ;  instruction  not 
ascertained,  898;  total,  127,006.  The  pro- 
portion of  those  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write  to  the  total  number  committed  is  85*7 
per  cent. ;  this  proportion,  in  the  preceding 
year,  was  84*9  per  cent.  Of  those  who  could 
read,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly,  the  pro- 
portion is  58*8  per  cent. ;  in  the  preceding 
year  this  proportion  was  60*7  per  cent.  Of 
those  who  could  read  and  write  well  the  pro- 
portion is  5*2  per  cent. ;  in  the  preceding  year 
this  proportion  was  8*5  per  cent.  only.  Of 
those  of  superior  instruction  the  proportion 
was  the  same  in  each  year,  viz.,  under  0*2  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  committed.  The 
lower  degree  of  instruction  among  the  females 
is  apparent. 

Occupation.  —  The  occupations  of  those 
committed  were  as  follows : — No  occupation, 
21,949 ;  domestic  servants,  4,805  ;  labourers, 
charwomen,  needlewomen,  59,887 ;  fiictory 
workers,  6,485  ;  mechanics  and  skilled  workers, 
28,847;  foremen  and  overlookers  of  labour, 
187;  shopmen  and  shopwomen,  clerks,  &c., 
1,558 ;  shopkeepers  and  dealers,  8,716 ;  pro- 
fessional employments,  288;  sailors,  mariners, 
soldiers,  8,987;  occupations  not  ascertained, 
952 ;  total,  127,006. 
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: — TIm  Bambtr  in 
of  tihe  jetr  wu 
iMion,  Jec,  14,651  nudes ; 
4449  ft—li't;  totd,  18,900.  Comiiitted 
iuiB^  Iht  jtMTy  101,373  BuOes;  84,918 
fesaLea  ;  to4aI,  139,386.  Bemored  between 
laeal  fRsona  dnring  the  jear,  8,883  maks ; 
956  fc—lpi;  total,  4,839.  Tbe  disposal  of 
tke  frisonera  in  eesiodj  dnniig  the  year,  and 
the  nambsr  irwiahting  in  eesiodj  at  the  dose 
of  the  year  ended  the  89th  September,  1864, 
were  as  Ic^kyws : — ^Bemored  from  the  loeal 
prisons : — To  Qewenmeid  prisons,  8,780 ;  to 
eomtj  and  borovgh  prisons,  4,388 ;  to  refbrma- 
torj  sdiools,  1,141 ;  to  Innatie  asylums,  133. 
Discharged: — On  pardon  or  eommntation  of 
sentence,  185 ;  on  tieket-of-leaTe,  5  ;  on  termi- 
nation  of  sentence  or  eommitment,  184,788. 
Bailed  (those  only  who  were  released  after 
eommittal),  718;  escaped,  8;  eommitted 
soicide,  9;  died,  840;  exeented,  20;  total, 
144.299.  Bemaining  in  prison  at  the  end 
of  the  year: — Criminals,  17,628;  debtors, 
508 ;  total  18,180.  The  number  of  deaths  in 
prisons  were  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  659*1  of 
the  number  of  prisoners  under  detention  during 
the  year.  In  1868,  this  proportion  was  1  in 
746-6 ;  in  1868,  it  was  1  in  8411 ;  in  1861,  it 
was  1  in  828-7.  The  infirmary  cases  in  1864, 
were  1  for  erery  85*6  of  the  prisoners ;  the  cases 
of  slight  indisposition  were  1  for  eyezy  8*7  of  the 
prisoners.  In  1868,  the  infirmary  cases  were 
1  for  every  87'6  of  the  prisoners ;  the  cases  of 
slight  indisposition  were  1  for  every  2*8.  In 
each  of  the  years  1862  and  1861,  the  infirmary 
cases  were  1  for  88*8 ;  in  1860,  1  for  38-9. 
The  cases  of  slight  indisposition,  in  1868,  were 
1  for  every  2*8 ;  in  1862,  1  for  every  2*7 ;  in 
1861, 1  for  8*1.  The  cases  of  insanity  were, 
in  1864,  1  in  1,129*9  of  the  prisoners ;  in 
1868,  1  in  1,228-7  ;  in  1862, 1  in  999*8 ;  in 
1861,  1  in  1,167-8 ;  in  1860,  1  in  896*9. 

Prison  Officers. — The  nnmber  of  prison  offi- 
cers of  every  class  as  shown  in  the  returns  for 
1864  is  as  follows  : — Governors  and  deputy 
governors,  174  ;  chaplains,  141  ;  surgeons, 
140;  clerks  and  school-masters,  &c.,  176; 
upper  ward^,  896 ;  under  warders,  1,049 ; 
other  subordinate  officers,  829;  total,  2,405, 
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this  proportion  was  one  to  8 ;  in  1888,  eae  to 
7-7;  in  1861,  on  to  7;  in  I860,  sos  to  6-5. 
The  costs  of  the  prisons  are  Aowa  udUr  the 
vsnal  headings  ai  bnildings  and  sstshliih- 
menl  charges,  officers,  and  priaoBsrs.  In  the 
total  there  is  an  increase  of  8,515/.  6$,  &f. 
upon  the  amount  for  the  preeednig  year. 
Under  eitraordinaiy  ehaiges  kir  buiUmg  and 
establishment  e^enaes,  thetn  is  an  incresae  of 
9,086/.,  or  upwards  of  of^  per  eent,  flie  in- 
erease  for  new  bnildings,  k».  amoontbg  to 
18,770/.,  with  a  deerease  of  3,744/.  in  the 
preceding  item.  The  oidinftry  amnal  ebsiges 
show  an  increase  of  411/.  In  the  Mttn* 
expenses  there  is  an  inerease  under  each  item, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  3,081/.  Theehsiges 
for  prisoners  show  a  deerease  of  9,954/.,  the 
cost  ot  diet  having  been  less  in  1864  than  in 
the  preceding  year  by  18,895/.,  with  aa  in- 
erease in  the  items  c^  clothing,  eamiugs,  Ac. 
The  total  cost  of  the  prisons  was  as  follows : 
1.  Buildings  and  establishment  charges^ 
extraordinary  charges,  116,884/.  19i.  81/.; 
ordinary  anpual  charges,  100,035/.  6«.  Id, ;  2. 
Officers,  198,557/.  ]«.;  8.  Prisoners' diet,  idek 
allowance,  clothing,  Ac.,  140,458/.  14s.  lOd.i 
total,  549,980/.  2«.  Id.  The  yearly  avenge 
charge  per  prisoner  under  eaoh  division  of 
cost  was  as  follows  :«— Buildings  and  fittings : 
extraordinary  charges,  6/.  6e.  8d. ;  ordinary 
annual  charges,  5/.  8f .  1^. ;  officers  and  attend- 
ants, 10/.  8e. ;  prisoners'  diet,  5/.  8f .  1(M. ; 
clothing,  ^.,  8/.  8e.  lid. :  total,  29/.  14s.  Id.; 
or,  omitting  the  extraoidinaiy  chaige  for 
buUdings  and  fittings,  88/.  7s.  lOd.  The 
foregoing  is  the  average  charge  per  prisoner 
for  the  whole  of  the  county  and  Iborongh 
prisons,  calculated  on  the  total  daily  average 
number  of  prisoners.  The  highest  average 
is  at  Alnwick  County  Gaol  and  House  of 
Oorrection,  viz.  88/.  IBs.  lid.,  with  a  daily 
average  of  one  prisoner.  At  Oakham  Oonntj 
Gaol  and  House  of  Correction  the  average 
charge  is  80/.  11«.  2d.,  with  a  daily  average 
number  of  prisoners  of  10 ;  at  York  Goonty 
Gaol  it  is  78/.  12i.  dd.,  with  a  daily  average  of 
58  prisoners;  at  Lincoln  County  Gaol  it  is 
65/.  Us.  Id.,  with  a  daily  average  of  82  pri- 
soners ;   at  Newgate,  50/,  11«.,  with  a  daily 
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average  of  111  prisoners.  The  lowest  average 
is  at  8alford  Oonnty  House  of  Correction,  viz. 
14^  18«.  6d.f  with  a  daily  average  of  575 
prisoners ;  at  Dnrham  County  Gaol  and  House 
of  Correction  ifc  is  15Z.  lis,  7d.,  with  a  daily 
average  of  418  prisoners. 

The  different  sources  from  which  the  prison 
expenses  for  the  year  were  defrayed,  and  the 
amount  received  from  each,  were  as  follows, 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  having  been  chargeable 
to  the'public  revenue  :^— Prison  receipts :  profit 
of  prisoners'  labour,  84,678/.  18«.  lid. ; 
vagrants'  money  applied  to  maintenance, 
96/.  7s.  Id, ;  other  small  contingent  receipts, 
11,674/.  lis.  8d.:  total,  46,850/.  Is,  M. 
Local  rates  and  funds:  of  counties, 
289,185/.  16«.  6</. ;  of  cities  or  boroughs, 
85,806/.  189.  8^. ;  of  other  counties  for  pri- 
soners under  contract,  2,808/.  8^.  6e/. ;  of 
other  cities  or  boroughs  under  contract, 
18,161/.  9s.  U.:  total,  894,957/.  18s.  5c/. 
Public  revenues :  proportion  of  the  charge  for 
convicted  prisoners,  101,699/.  14s.  M, ;  re- 
moval of  convicts,  8,459/.  9s.  M, ;  customs — 
for  revenue  prisoners,  288/.  19s.  4c/.;  army 
and  navy — for  military  and  naval  prisoners, 
8,179/.  4«.  Id.  I  total,  108,622/.  7s.  6c/.~ 
Grand  total  of  the  whole,  549,980/.  2s.  Id, 

Convict  PinsoTis. — The  number  of  convicts 
in  the  eleven  prisons  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  was  7,885.  During  the  year  there 
were  received  8,171,  giving  a  total  of  10,566. 
Of  these  8,315  were  disposed  of  during  the 
year,  leaving  7,241  in  prison  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  via.,  Pentonville,  869  males;  Millbank, 
889  males  and  110  females ;  Portiand,  1,517 
nudes ;  Portsmouth,  958  males ;  Chatham, 
1,085  males;  Broadmoor,  101  males;  Dart- 
moor, 685  males  ;  Woking,  468  mafes ;  Park- 
hurst,  407  females ;  Brixton,  598  females ;  and 
Fnlham  Refuge,  164  females.  The  total  cost 
of  theae  convict  prisons  was  247,227/.  5s.,  giving 
an  average  annual  cost  of  88/.  69.  per  convict. 

lUfformatory  Schools. — ^In  the  reformatory 
schools  certified  by  the  Secretaiy  of  State 
pursuant  to  the  statutes  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86, 
and  19  A  20  Vict.  c.  109,  no  change  took 
place  in  the  year  ended  29th  September,  1864. 

The  commitments  to  these  schools  are  made 
either  upon  summary  conviction  before  justices, 
or  after  trial  in  the  criminal  courts,  the  offenders 
being  sent  for  a  short  previous  term  to  prison, 


and  may  be  for  periods  of  not  less  than  two, 
and  not  exceeding  ftve  years.  The  age  of 
those  to  be  committed  is  limited  to  under  six* 
teen  years,  and  provision  is  made  for  their 
teaching,  discipline,  and  industrial  training. 
The  convicted  offenders  are  not  required  to  be 
separated  from  the  unconvicted  inmates  of  the 
school,  but  they  are  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
any  attempt  to  escape.  Subject  to  these  con- 
ditions, since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1854, 
8,989  youthful  offenders,  7,819  males,  and  1 ,620 
females,  have  been  committed  to  the  certified 
reformatories;  the  largest  numbers,  1,287, 1,001 
males  and  286  females,  and  1,119,  960  males 
and  159  females,  having  been  committed  respec- 
tively in  the  years  1861  and  1857.  This  large 
number  of  youths  has  thus  been  early  withdrawn 
from  the  temptation  to  a  continuance  in  crime, 
removed  from  the  influence  of  parents  generally 
criminal  and  from  the  company  of  bad  associates, 
placed  rather  under  the  restraints  of  a  school 
than  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  a  prison, 
and  afforded  the  opportunity  of  useful  instruc- 
tion, principally  at  the  cost  of  the  Government. 
The  number  committed  during  the  year 
ended  the  29th  of  September  1864  was  1,007, 
797  males  and  210  females.  This  number 
exceeds  by  97  (or  10*6  per  cent.),  64  males 
and  88  females,  the  number  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  by  214,  or  26'9  per  cent.,  the  average 
of  the  numbers  for  the  ten  years  ending  with 
1868.  Of  the  total  number,  256  or  25*4  per 
cent,  were  committed  after  conviction  on  indict* 
ment ;  751,  or  746  per  cent.,  on  summary  con- 
viction ;  88*1  per  cent,  of  the  commitments  were 
for  larcenies  and  attempts  to  steal;  4*6  per 
cent,  were  for  house-breaking  or  shop-breaking. 
These  proportions  in  the  preceding  year  were 
respectively  28*2  per  cent,  after  conviction  on 
indictment;  76*8  per  cent,  on  summary  con- 
viction ;  88*8  per  cent,  for  larcenies,  Ac, ; 
8-7  per  cent,  for  house-breaking,  &o.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  classified  numbers  of  the  pre- 
vious commitments  to  prison  of  the  offenders 
committed  to  the  reformatories  in  1864:— 
Once,  887 ;  twice,  142 ;  thrice,  81 ;  four  times, 
18 ;  five  times,  8 ;  seven  times  and  above  five 
times,  1 ;  total,  582.  Of  the  total  number 
sent  to  the  reformatories  during  the  year,  it 
appears  that  upwards  of  half  (52*8  per  cent.) 
had  been  in  prison,  more  or  less  frequently, 
previously  to  the  commission  of  the  offence 
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.  for  which  they  were  sent  to  the  reformatoiy, 
47*2  per  cent,  being  therefore  the  proportion 
of  those  who  were  sent  to  the  reformatories  on 
their  first  conyiction.  Of  the  males  committed 
during  the  year,  62-2  per  cent,  could  neither 
read  nor  write ;  42*7  per  cent,  could  read,  or 
read  and  write  imperfectly ;  and  6'1  per  cent, 
could  read  and  write  well.  With  regard  to  the 
females  the  proportions  were  58*8  per  cent,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write;  85-2  percent,  who 
could  read,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly ;  8*2 
per  cent,  who  could  read  and  write  well,  with  a 
few  whose  state  of  instruction  was  not  ascer- 
tained. The  total  amount  payable  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's Treasury  for  the  year  on  account  of  the 
reformatories  was  47,807/.  6«.  lid.,  being  less 
than  the  amount  for  the  preceding  year  by 
4,887/.  128.  Sd.,  or  8*6  per  cent.  The  sum 
of  2,256Z.  6s.  Id.  was  recovered  from  the 
parents  in  diminution  of  the  expenses,  this 
sum  exceeding  the  amount  recovered  in  the 
preceding  year  by  12/.  17a.  5d, 

Industnal  Schools. — The  number  of  certified 
industrial  schools  in  which  children  committed 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  1861,  or  the  former  Acts, 
were  under  detention  during  the  year  was  29. 
Two  of  the  number,  howeyer,  hare  ceased  to  re- 
ceive children  under  the  Acts,  while  two  others 
not  named  last  year,  to  which  children  have  since 
been  sent,  are  added  to  the  list.  The  number 
of  schools  in  which  children  committed  under 
the  Acts  remained  at  the  close  of  the  year,  that 
is  on  the  29th  September,  1864,  was  27,  and 
the  number  of  children  remaining  under  deten- 
tion at  that  date  was  855, — 687  males,  and 
218  females.  Of  these,  840  (276  males  and 
64  females)  were  committed  during  the  year 
(ten  others  being  stated  in  the  returns  to  have 
been  received  from  other  industrial  schools), 
being  an  increase  of  82  in  the  number  of  com- 
mitments as  compared  with  the  number  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  total  costs  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  children  as  shown  in  the  returns 
was  14,845/.  14a.  10^.,  being  an  increase  of 
2,698/.  88.  lie/,  on  the  amount  shown  for  the 
preceding  year.  For  the  York  ragged  and  in- 
dustrial school  the  costs  are  not  given,  as  their 
manager  states  that  the  accounts  for  the  ragged 
and  committed  children  are  not  kept  distinct. 
The  amount  received  of  parents  was  898/.  9a.  Qd. ; 
in  1868  the  amount  was  158/.  5a.  4</. ;  in  1862 
it  was  11. 15a.  id. 


Criminal  Lunatics. — ^The  number  of  asylums 
in  which  criminal  lunatics  were  under  deten- 
tion, as  shown  in  the  returns  for  the  year 
ended  the  29th  September,  1864,  was  sixty- 
three,  being  an  increase  of  four  upon  the 
number  for  the  preceding  year.  The  thirty- 
seven  county  asylums  continue  without  change. 
The  additions  are  the  HuU  Borough  Asylnm ; 
Bamwood  House  Hospital,  near  Gloucester; 
Bethnal  House  in  the  metropolitan  district; 
and  Dunston  Lodge,  a  provincial  licensed 
house.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
and  disposal  of  the  lunatics  under  detention 
during  the  year,  in  the  whole  of  these  asylums : 
— Under  detention  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  929;  received  from  other  asylums, 
188 ;  committed  in  the  year,  197 :  total,  1,809. 
Discharged  or  removed,  viz. : — ^Died,  42 ;  es- 
caped, 7 ;  on  becoming  sane,  44 ;  remoYed, 
sane,  for  trial  or  punishment,  7 ;  removed  to 
other  asylums,  201 :  total,  801.  Remaining 
under  detention,  1,008.  The  total  chai^ 
show  an  increase  of  18,962/.  16a.  5^.,  or  up- 
wards of  68  per  cent,  on  the  amount  shown  in 
the  returns  for  1868. 

In  the  cost  per  head  little  change  is  ob- 
servable. Among  the  county  asylums  Derby- 
shire and  Dorset  continue  to  show  respectiveiy 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  charges,  viz., 
29/.  12a.  Sd.  and  17/.  8a.,  against  29/.  11a.  Id. 
and  15/.  11a.  8d.  in  1868.  The  tendency 
generally  is  to  a  decrease ;  for  the  87  county 
asylums  the  average  is  22/.  12a.  lid.,  being 
lower  than  for  preceding  years ;  in  1868  it  was 
28/.  5a. ;  in  1862,  28/.  18a.  id. ;  in  1861, 
28/.  17a.  dd. 

Pabt  n. 

Common  Law,  Equity,  or  Civil  and  Canon 
Law. — Common  Law  Courts. — ^The  first  returns 
relate  to  certain  proceedings  under  the  peculiar 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  on  the 
Crown  side  in  1864,  which  were  as  follows  : — 
On  writs  of  mandamus — made  absolute,  17; 
on  quo  warranto — ^informations  filed,  1 ;  on 
writs  of  habeas  corpus — applications  for  writs, 
84  ;  on  writs  of  certiorari — ^writs  issued,  87  ; 
judgments  and  executions,  6 ;  on  grand  jury 
bills,  18 ;  on  informations  ex  officio,  0 ;  on 
orders  of  sessions — removed  into  Queen's 
Bench,  18 ;  on  special  cases  from  quarter 
sessions  (12  &  18  Yict.  c.  45),  18 ;  on  special 
cases  on  proceedings  before  justices  (20  A  21 
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Viet.  e.  48),  48.  The  natnre  of  the  offences 
tried  on  the  Grown  side  of  the  Court  of  Queen^s 
Bench  is,  as  stated  by  the  officers  of  the  court, 
conspiracies,  peijuries,  assaults,  nuisances,  and 
other  misdemeanors,  and  occasionally,  but 
rarely,  felonies. 

The  chief  proceedings  on  the  plea  side  in 
the  three  Superior  Courts  of  conmion  law 
were  as  follows : — Writs  of  summons  issued, 
118,158;  writs  of  capias,  520;  appearances 
entered,  80,116 ;  judgments,  86,564 ;  execu- 
tions, 25,574;  motions  for  new  trials,  566; 
other  special  motions,  705 ;  hand  motions  and 
on  side  bar  rules,  8,876 ;  causes  referred  to 
masters,  664.  The  total  amount  of  fees  having 
been  69,807/.  4^.  6^;.  against  64,5872.  Us.  6d. 
in  1868. 

The  number  of  causes  entered  for  trial,  the 
number  of  trialsf  and  the  number  withdrawn, 
struck  out,  &c.,  are  shown  with  regard  to  the 
Courts  at  Westminster,  in  the  returns  furnished 
by  the  associates  of  each  of  the  three  courts, 
and  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  at  Nisi  Prius 
in  the  returns  made  by  the  clerks  of  assize  and 
clerks  of  the  Crown.  In  the  following  abstract, 
the  numbers  for  1864  are  given  for  each  of 
the  three  courts,  with  the  totals. 

Queen^s  Bench  : — ^Entered  for  trial  at  West- 
minster, 889  causes,  and  Nisi  Prius  484 
causes.  Of  those  entered  at  Westminster, 
808  were  defended  and  68  undefended,  there 
being  withdrawn  or  struck  out  448.  Of 
those  entered  at  Nisi  Prius,  855  were  tried 
and  118  were  withdrawn.  In  Common  Pleas 
there  were  entered  for  trial  at  Westminster 
888  causes,  and  at  Nisi  Prius  808.  Of  those 
entered  at  Westminster,  346  were  defended 
and  79  undefended,  the  number  withdrawn 
or  struck  out  being  880.  Of  those  entered 
at  Nisi  Prius,  77  were  withdrawn.  In  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  there  were  entered  824 
causes  at  Westminster,  and  585  causes  at 
Nisi  Prius.  Of  those  entered  at  Westminster, 
816  were  defended  and  112  undefended,  and 
408  were  withdrawn  or  struck  out.  Of  those 
entered  at  Nisi  Prius,  877  were  tried  and  149 
withdrawn* 

Besides  the  foregoing  there  were  40  cases 
entered  for  trial  on  circuit  in  the  Common  Pleas 
of  Lancaster ;  two  in  the  Common  Pleas  of 
Durham;  ai\d  six  issues  from  the  Court  of 
Probate,  all  of  which  were  tried  except  14  from 


the  Common  Pleas  of  Lancaster,  which  were 
withdrawn. 

The  nature  of  the  suits  tried  at  Westminster, 
and  of  all  those  entered  for  trial  at  Nisi  Prius 
on  circuit,  is  shown  under  the  following  classi- 
fication:— On  promissory  notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, &c.,  Westminster,  159;  Nisi  Prius,  99; 
on  bonds,  20,  7  ;  for  goods  sold  and  delivered, 
168, 141;  for  work  and  labour  done,  182, 100; 
for  money  paid,  advanced,  or  lent,  46,  56 ;  for 
money  received,  26,  20  ;  for  compensation  for 
personal  injuries,  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act, 
94,  78 ;  for  compensation  for  other  injuries 
from  negligence,  42,  58  ;  replevin  or  distress, 
17,  5 ;  trover  or  detinue,  89,  62 ;  for  breach 
of  contract,  185,  102  ;  upon  special  contracts, 
54,  78 ;  for  breach  of  warranty,  8,  15 ;  for 
infringement  of  patents,  7,  8 ;  for  recovery  of 
land  (ejectments),  54,  108 ;  trespass  relative 
to  land,  houses,  &c.,  86,  144 ;  questions  on 
wills,  0,  6  ;  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage, 
9,  28 ;  seduction,  4,  14 ;  libel,  21,  16  ;  skn- 
der,  26,  46 ;  malicious  prosecution,  8,  9 ;  false 
imprisonment,  24,  28 ;  assault,  19,  88  ;  inter- 
pleader issues,  8,  15  ;  nuisance,  2,  18 ;  breach 
of  covenant,  17,  28  ;  for  recovery  of  rent,  18, 
6  ;  on  life  and  fire  policies,  8,  8 ;  other  suits, 
25,  64.  Total,  Westminster,  1,219;  Nisi 
Prius,  1,870. 

The  total  number  of  suits  entered  for  trial 
at  Nisi  Prius  on  circuit  in  1864,  and  the  num- 
ber tried,  were  as  follows: — Total  for  trial, 
1,870 ;  total  tried,  986,  or  71*9  per  cent,  of 
the  number  entered  for  trial.  The  remainder 
were  withdrawn,  referred,  &c.  One  case  was 
not  tried,  pi-o  defeciu  juratorum.  In  1868,  the 
total  number  tried  was  997  ;  in  1862,  1,059  ; 
in  1861, 1,024 ;  in  1860, 965.  The  total  num- 
ber of  judgments  in  the  three  Superior  Courts 
was  86,564  in  1864,  agamst  88,748  in  1868. 
Comparing  the  totals,  there  is  an  increase 
in  1864  of  2,821,  or  8*8  per  cent,  above  the 
number  in  1868,  and  of  1,989,  or  5*6  per  cent. 
above  the  average  of  the  five  years.  The 
increase  extends  to  each  of  the  three  courts, 
amounting,  for»the  Queen's  Bench,  to  965,  or 
9'8  per  cent. ;  for  the  Common  Pleas  to  l,017f 
or  11*8  per  cent. ;  and  for*  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer to  889,  or  ^*8  per  cent.  The  total  re- 
sults of  the  suits  both  at  Westminster  and  on 
circuit  for  1864  being  as  follows : — ^Verdict  for 
plaintiff,  1,56<^ ;  verdict  for  plaintiff,  subject  to 
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speeial  easa,  88 ;  terdict  by  eonsdnt  with  re* 
ference,  175 ;  verdict  for  defendant,  275  ;  jnry 
difloliarged  withont  verdict,  85 ;  jnror  with- 
drawn, 86 ;  nonsuit,  80  ;  stet  procesans,  venae 
changed,  record  withdrawn,  ftc,  885;  total, 
2,589. 

The  followmg  summary  shows  the  number  of 
each  class  of  amounts  recovered  in  1864,  in 
each  of  the  three  superior  courts,  and  at  Nisi 
Prius.  The  total  amount  recovered  exceeds  by 
108,118^.,  or  upwards  of  89  per  cent.,  the 
amount  shown  in  the  returns  for  1868.  Number 
of  each  class  of  amounts :  above  5,000^.,  10  ; 
5,000/.  and  above  8,000/.,  8 ;  8,000  and  above 
2,000/.,  18 ;  2,000/.  and  above  1,000/.,  29 ; 
1,000/.  and  above  500/.,  68  ;  500/.  and  above 
800/.,  67 ;  800/.  and  above  200/.,  82 ;  200/. 
and  above  100/.,  169;  100/.  and  above  50/., 
217;  60/.  and  above  20/.,  440;  20/.  and 
under,  204 ;  total  amount  recovered,  868,182/. 

The  number  of  executions  under  the  different 
forms  of  writs  in  the  three  courts  was  as 
follows : — Writs  of  fieri  facias,  17,676 ;  writs 
of  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  7,242 ;  writs  of 
possession,  415  ;  writs  of  elegit.  170  ;  writs  of 
exegi  facias,  57  ;  writs  of  capias  utlagatum,  14 ; 
executions,  25,574.  The  judgments  being 
subject  to  revision  by  the  courts  sitting  in 
banco,  on  motions  for  new  trials,  or  to  enter 
or  alter  verdict,  or  for  nonsuit,  or  arrest  of 
judgment,  or  non  obstante  veredicto,  the 
returns  made  by  the  masters  show  that  of 
such  cases  there  were  the  following  in  1864, 
the  average  of  the  five  years  being  added  for 
comparison.  The  following  is  the  number  of 
new  trials  in  1864.  Befiised,  128  ;  rule  nisi 
granted,  220;  rule  absolute  granted  on  pay- 
ment of  costs,  8 ;  rule  absolute  granted  without 
costs,  92  ;  rule  absolute  granted  with  question 
of  costs  reserved,  10 ;  rule  discharged,  106  ; 
where  court  divided,  2. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  1864  the  number 
of  writs  of  summons  issued,  which  represent 
the  suits  commenced,  was  118,158,  and  the 
number  of  appearances  entered  80,116,  or 
26*6  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  writs  issued. 
It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  78*4  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  commenced  were  uncontested,  the 
defendants  at  once  settling  the  claims,  except 
where  judgment  was  obtained  in  defiEiult  of  the 
entry  of  an  appearance.  It  appears  remarkable 
in  how  slight  a  degree  the  proportion  borne  by 


the  number  of  appearances  entered  io  the 
number  of  writs  of  summons  issued  varies 
from  year  to  year.  In  1868  it  was  27*0  per 
cent. ;  in  1862,  26*6  per  cent.,  the  same  as  in 
1864 ;  in  1861  it  was  25-4 ;  in  1860,  262 
per  cent.  Again,  of  the  cases  in  which  appear- 
ances were  entered,  8,628  only  were  entered 
for  trial,  the  suits  being  thus  reduced  by  12*7 
per  cent.  Of  the  number  entered  for  trial, 
2,171,  or  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  suits 
commenced,  were  tried ;  and  of  these  11*7  per 
cent,  were  undefended. 

As  has  been  observed  in  former  years,  how- 
ever, the  issue  of  the  suits  commenced  is  not 
fully  represented  by  the  causes  brought  to  trial, 
or  by  the  appearances  entered.  The  judgments 
obtained  are  a  further  test.  Of  those,  as 
already  shown,  there  were,  under  the  different 
forms  of  procedure,  86,564,  leaving  76,594,  or 
67*7  per  cent.,  as  the  number  and  proportion 
of  the  suits  commenced  in  which  no  proeeedings 
were  taken  beyond  the  issue  of  the  writ  of 
Bunmions.  In  1868  this  proportion  was  66*8 
per  cent.  Of  these  cases  some  may  have  been 
settled  between  the  parties  after  the  issue  of  the 
writ  of  summons ;  some  may  not  have  been 
pursued  further  by  the  plaintiff;  and  in  either 
case  they  are  lost  from  the  record ;  some  may 
have  been  left  pending,  the  time  which  may 
elapse  between  the  proceedings  being  uncertain. 

For  the  enforcement  of  the  judgments,  writs 
were  issued,  as  already  shown,  in  25,574,  or 
69*9  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  In  the  preceding 
year  the  proportion  was  70*4  per  cent,  of  the 
oases.  In  1864,  69*1  per  cent,  of  the  writs 
were  to  levy  upon  the  goods ;  28*8  per  cent, 
were  against  the  person;  1*6  per  cent,  for 
possession  after  recovery  in  ejectment ;  the  re- 
mainder under  the  different  forms  before  shown. 
In  1868  these  proportions  were,  respectively, 
67-9,  27*6,  and  1*8  per  cent. 

The  business  in  judges'  chambers  was  as 
follows: — ^Proceedings,  summonses,  41,128; 
common  orders,  84,029 ;  special  orders,  11,878 ; 
certificates,  special  cases,  special  verdicts,  fiats, 
&G.,  1,908 ;  affidavits,  affirmations,  Ac, 
17,826 ;  affidavits  filed,  17,057 ;  approbations 
for  taking  affidavits  or  special  bail,  852 ; 
acknowledgments  by  married  women,  869 ; 
office  copies  (number  of  folios),  12,144 ;  re- 
cognizances, 20;  bail,  42;  committals,  2; 
exhibits  before  judge,  8,818;  producing  judge's 
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noieBi  88 ;  bills  of  exoeptionfi  signed  by  judge) 
1 ;  attendances  in  any  court  on  snbpcBna,  1 ; 
attendances  as  a  commissioner  to  take  affidavits, 
37 ;  reports  on  private  bills,  2 ;  attendances  by 
counsel  (each  side),  8,810;  appointment  of 
commissioners,  290 ;  admissions,  424 ;  sum* 
mons  and  order  to  try  issue  before  sheriff, 
1,108;  allowances,  byelaws,  8;  special  com* 
missions,  272;  copying  judge's  notes,  86; 
other  proceedings,  1. 

The  proceedings  of  .the  Exchequer  chamber 
consisted  of  memorandums  of  error  lodged,  89, 
and  number  of  appeals  lodged,  62 ;  total  101 ; 
of  which  71  were  set  down  for  argument,  65 
were  tried,  and  16  remained  for  judgment. 
The  suitors'  fee  on  the  1st  January,  1865, 
amounted  to  214,468/.,  of  which  there  was 
paid  during  1865,  170,594/.,  leaving  a  balance 
of  48,8.74/.  The  fees  levied  by  the  common 
law  masters  during  the  year  amounted  to 
69,8071.  4«.  ed. 

County  Courts. — ^The  proceedings  ''of  |  the 
Coanty  Courts  were,  total  plaints,  788,481,  of 
which  402,171  were  determined,  the  judgments 
being  236,758  for  plaintiffs,  and  147,855  for 
plaintiffs  by  consent,  464  for  plaintiffs  by  default, 
8,440  nonsuits,  and  8,655  for  defendants.  Total 
amount  for  which  plaints  entered,  1,760,8847.; 
on  judgments  obtained  by  plaintiffs  on  original 
hearings :  amount  of  debts,  980,755/. ;  amount 
of  costs,  88,888/. ;  total  amount  of  fees  on  all 
proceedings,  244,841/.  The  number  of  cases  in 
which  judgments  were  obtained,  and  the  amount, 
were  as  follows  in  1864 : — 40^.  and  under, 
278,084 ;  5/.  and  above  40a.,  80,649 ;  10/. 
and  above  5/.,  28,840 ;  20/.  and  above  10/., 
11,288  ;  50/.  and  above  20/.,  8,405 ;  by  agree* 
ment  above  50/.,  11 ;  total,  402,172< 

The  number  of  days  the  courts  sat  in  each 
drcuit  is  shown  in  the  table,  the  total  number 
of  days  for  the  whole  59  circuits  being  7,796, 
which,  calculating  on  the  number  of  causes 
determined,  gives  an  average  of  51*5  causes 
for  each  day  of  sitting.  In  1868  the  total 
number  of  days  was  7*981 ;  but  the  number  of 
causes  determined  having  been  so  much 
greater  than  in  1864,  the  average  for  each 
day  of  sitting  was  55*6.  In  each  year  the 
number  of  days  of  sitting  in  some  of  the 
circuits  is  greatly  higher  than  the  general 
average.  In  1864  there  were  ten  appeals ; 
twenty-five  orders  to  stay  proceedings;  and 


eighty*eight  cases  of  certiorari  to  remove  pro- 
ceedings. In  1868  the  numbers  were  re^ 
spectively  fifteen,  forty-one,  and  sixty-eight; 
in  1862,  twelve,  forty-seven,  and  eighty-one. 
The  number  of  plaints  entered  continues  to 
show  a  considerable  decrease*  The  decrease 
in  1864  amounts  to  60,778,  or  7*6  per  cent., 
as  compared  with  1868 ;  in  1868  there  was  a 
decrease  of  48,084,  or  5*7  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  1862 ;  and  in  1862  a  decrease  of 
56,669,  or  6*8  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
1861.  The  number  in  1864  is  less  than  the 
average  of  the  five  years  1659-68  by  71»020, 
or  8*7  per  cent. 

The  causes  determmed  in  court  were  in  th^ 
proportion  of  54*4  per  cent,  to  the  total  number 
of  plaints  entered,  leaving  45*6  per  cent,  as 
the  number  of  those  settled  out  of  court.  In 
1868  these  proportions  were  55*8  and  44*7  per 
cent.  Of  the  judgments  given  95*9  per  cent, 
were  for  the  plaintiff;  2*1  per  cent,  were  non- 
suits ;  and  2*2  per  cent,  were  for  the  defendant ; 
for  1868  these  proportions  are  95*9,  2*1, 
and  2*0  per  cent.  The  proportionate  number 
of  debtors  imprisoned  is  slightly  lower;  the 
proportionate  number  of  executions  issued 
somewhat  higher  for  1864  than  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  As  compared  with  the  average 
of  five  years,  the  proportionate  number  of 
debtors  imprisoned  is  slightly  lower ;  the  pro* 
portionate  number  of  executions  is  6  per  cent, 
higher. 

Under  the  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  85,  protection 
orders  to  vrives  deserted  by  their  husbands 
were  registered  in  590  cases ;  in  two  cases  the 
orders  were  discharged.  In  1868,  501  of 
these  orders  were  registered ;  in  1862,  582  ; 
in  1861,  681 ;  in  1860,  611 ;  in  1859,  719. 

Local  Cotirts, — There  are  in  all  thirty-three 
local  civil  courts  of  ancient  jurisdiction.  In  nine 
of  these,  however,  no  proceedings  took  place, 
and  in  several  of  the  remaining  twenty-four  the 
amount  of  business  was  inconsiderable.  In 
several  of  the  courts  the  cases  were  numerous, 
and  the  amounts  sought  to  be  recovered  large. 
In  the  Sheriffs'  Court  of  London,  10,989  plaints 
were  entered  for  88,292/. ;  of  these,  10,857 
were  for  amounts  not  exceeding  20/. ;  132  were 
for  amounts  above  that  sum.  In  the  Court  of 
Passage  at  Liverpool  there  were  8,701  plaints 
entered,  for  a  total  amount  of  202,466/. ;  of 
these,  1,796  were  for  sums  not  exceeding  20/. ; 
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1,906  were  for  Biims  above  20^.  At  Man- 
chester and  at  Salford,  where  the  proceedings 
are  commenced  by  writ  of  summons,  there  were 
respectively  3,912  and  2,876  cases,  for  46,270Z. 
and  81,618/.  In  the  total  number  of  proceed- 
ings commenced  in  all  these  courts,  viz., 
.28,411,  there  is  a  decrease  of  640,  or  2*2  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  the  number  in  1868, 
following  a  decrease  of  1,786,  or  6*7  per  cent., 
in  the  latter-mentioned  year,  as  compared  with 
the  number  in  1862.  In  the  amount  sought 
to  be  recovered  (exclusive  of  the  amount  at 
Liverpool),  viz.,  169,414/.,  there  is  an  increase 
of  9,929/.,  or  6-2  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
the  amount'  in  1868.  With  regard  to  the 
Court  of  Passage  at  Liverpool,  it  was  stated  in 
former  years  that  no  record  was  kept  of  the 
amount  for  which  pkints  were  entered.  For 
1864  the  amount  is  given  as  202,466/.,  which 
raises  the  total  amount  under  this  head  for  all 
these  courts  to  871,880/.  The  total  amount 
of  debt,  exclusive  of  costs,  for  which  judgment 
was  obtained  in  1864  was  182,876/.,  being  an 
increase  of  24,110/.,  or  22*1  per  cent.,  on  the 
amount  for  the  preceding  year.  The  total 
amount  of  costs  was  17,989/.  The  total 
amount  of  fees  was  11,047/.;  showing,  as  com- 
pared with  the  amounts  in  1868,  an  increase, 
with  regard  to  the  former,  of  695/.,  or  8*4  per 
cent.,  and  with  regard  to  the  latter  of  91/. 

The  amount  of  costs  and  fees  together  was 
21-8  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  debt  recovered. 
In  1868  it  was  26*0  per  cent. ;  in  1862,  25 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  debt  recovered. 

Bankruptcy  Courts, — The  number  of  adju- 
dications in  bankruptcy  has  been  as  follows : — 
On  petition  of  a  creditor,  695 ;  on  petition  of 
the  debtor,  5,260;  by  registrars  at  the  prisons, 
904 ;  on  petitions  in  formd  pauperis,  456 ;  on 
judgment  debtor  summons,  9  ;  total,  7,224. 

Li  the  total  number  of  adjudications  there 
is  a  decrease  of  1,246,  or  14*7  per.  cent.,  as 
compared  with  the  number  for  the  preceding 
year.  As  compared  with  the  number  in  1862, 
the  decrease  is  2,489,  or  25*8  per  cent.  The 
decrease  appears  as  well  in  the  London  district 
court  as  in  the  country  district  courts  and  the 
county  courts.  As  compared  with  the  numbers 
for  1868,  the  proportionate  decrease  in  1864 
is  as  follows : — ^London  district  court,  21*7  per 
cent. ;  country  district  courts,  8*1  per  cent. ; 
county  courts,  12'8  per  cent.    In  the  number 


of  adjudications  on  petitions  of  a  creditor,  the 
decrease  was  79,  or  11*8  per  cent. ;  on  the 
petition  of  a  debtor,  it  was  884,  or  14*4  per 
cent. ;  in  the  number  by  registrars  at  the  pri- 
sons, there  was  an  increase  of  87,  or  4*2  per 
ccnt.j  in  the  number  on  petitions  in  formd 
pauperis  the  decrease  was  greatest,  amounting 
to  824,  or  4i'6  per  cent. ;  in  1868,  there  were 
five  cases  only  on  judgment  debtor^s  sum- 
monses. 

The  number  of  adjudications  where  the  debts 
exceeded,  and  the  number  where  they  did  not 
exceed,  800/.,  the  former  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  41*1,  the  latter  of  58*9  per  cent,  to 
the  total  number  of  adjudications,  were  as 
follows : — ^The  total  amount  of  gross  produce 
realized  from  the  several  bankrupts*  estates 
was  as  follows : — Amount  realized  by  creditors' 
assignees,  850,802/.  Ss.  4(/. ;  amount  .realized 
by  official  assignees,  827,288/.  12$.  dd. 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  a  dividend 
was  made  was  1,586,  of  which  828  were  in  the 
London  district  court,  680  in  the  country  dis- 
trict courts,  and  628  i(  the  county  courts.  Of 
those  in  which  there  was  no  dividend,  there 
were  5,824,  of  which  2,588  wefe  in  the 
London  district  court,  841  in  the  country 
district  courts,  and  1,895  in  the  county  courts. 
The  cases  in  which  there  was  a  dividend  are 
in  the  proportion  of  less  than  80  per  cent,  to 
the  cases  in  which  there  was  no  dividend.  In 
the  preceding  year,  this  proportion  was  17*7  per 
ceirt.  only.  The  rates  in  the  pound  at  which 
dividends  were  made  were  as  follows,  with  the 
proportion  per  cent,  of  the  number  at  each  rate 
to  the  whole  number: — Number  of  cases  under 
2s.  6(/.,  848,  58*5 ;  number  of  cases  28,  6(/. 
and  under  5«.,  881,  24*0;  number  of  cases  6«. 
and  under  7s.  6</.,  192, 12*1 ;  number  of  cases 
Is.  6d.  and  under  10«.,  58,  8*8 ;  number  of 
cases  10s.  and  under  15s.,  60,  8*2 ;  number  of 
cases  15s.  and  under  20«.,  25,  1*5 ;  number 
of  cases  20«.,  87,  2*8. 

These  numbera  are  to  the  nimiber  of  adja- 
dications  of  bankruptcy  during  the  year  re- 
spectively in  the  proportions  of  78*8,  4*8,  and 
0*1  per  cent.  These  proportions  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  were  80*2,  4*5,  and  1*4  per  cent. 
In  1862  they  were  62*6,  5*4,  and  1*6  per 
cent.,  showing  a  decreasing  ratio  in  the  num- 
bers of  discharges  suspended  or  refused.  The 
number  of  trust  deeds,  as  stated  in  the  retunii 
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registered  within  the  year,  in  pnrsuance  of  the 
192nd  section  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1861, 
was  8,604,  the  amonnt  of  stamp  duty  npon 
them  heing  9,505Z.,  and  the  gross  valae  of  the 
estates  and  effects  affected  heing  8,802,000/. 
Of  these  deeds,  2,208  were  deeds  of  assign- 
ment, 1,848  deeds  of  composition,  and  48 
deeds  of  inspectorship. 

Court  of  Chancery. — ^The  total  proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  as  follows : — 
For  hearing  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
472 ;  set  down  dnring  the  year,  2,862 ;  heard 
daring  the  year,  2,066  ;  otherwise  disposed  of, 
287;  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  year,  581. 
The  nnmher  of  causes  transferred  from  each 
judge  to  other  hranches  of  the  court  was  102. 
The  judge  from  whom  and  the  judge  to  whom 
transferred  are  shown  in  the  return.  The 
causes  tried  hy  the  court  were — ^without  a  jury, 
four ;  with  a  jury,  three.  There  was  one  trial 
with  a  jury  awaiting  a  hearing  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  numher  of  cases  referred  to  the 
conveyancing  counsel  of  the  court  was  867,  ex- 
ceeding the  numher  in  the  preceding  year  by  51. 
The  total  of  the  proceedings  in  the  chambers 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  of  each  of  the 
three  Vice-chancellors,  as  shown  in  the  returns 
famished  by  the  respective  chief  clerks  were  as 
follows  for  the  year  ended  1st  November,  1864, 
in  comparison  with  the  proceedings  in  1868, 
and  with  the  average  of  the  totals  for  1859-68 : — 

The  proceedings  in  chambers,  besides  sum- 
monses and  orders,  consisted  of — number  of 
debts  ckimed  and  adjudicated  upon,  4,487 ; 
imount  of  debts  proved,  l,056,10dZ. ;  number  of 
aeconnis  passed  (other  than  receivers'  accounts), 
1,076;  receipts  therein,  5,421,878Z.;  disburse- 
ments and  allowances  therein,  4,998,892Z. ; 
nomber  of  receivers'  accounts  passed,  515  ; 
receipts  therein,  1,169,727/.;  disbursements 
and  allowances  therein,  986,602/. ;  number  of 
sales  of  estates  under  orders  of  court,  494 ; 
amonnt  realized,  1,947,228/. ;  number  of  pur- 
chases of  estates  under  orders  of  court,  82. 
Number  of  contributories :  included  in  list  of 
contributories,  2,800;  excluded  from  lists  of 
contributories,  114.  Orders  for  winding-up 
companies:  amount  of  calls  made,  614,158/. ; 
total  amount  of  fees  levied  by  stamps,  9,752/. ; 
number  of  titles  and  other  matters  directed  to 
be  investigated  by  the  conveyancing  counsel, 
416 ;  number  of  certificates  filed,  2,240 ;  num- 
VoL.  n. 


her  of  appointments  (by  summonses,  a4joum- 
ment,  or  otherwise)  disposed  of,  48,842; 
number  of  orders  under  which  accounts  and 
inquiries  were  pending  at  date  of  return, 
2,764 ;  number  of  orders  for  winding-up  com- 
panies then  pending,  118. 

Of  the  2,149  petitions  in  1864,  21  were 
presented  for  hearing  before  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 122  before  the  Lords  Justices,  475 
before  Vice- Chancellor  Kindersley,  790  before 
Yice-Chancellor  Stuart,  and  741  before  Yice- 
Chancellpr  Wood.  In  1864,  there  were  also 
fifteen  petitions  presented  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor for  orders  of  course ;  thero  were  ten 
letters  missive,  and  four  warrants.  In  the 
preceding  year  there  were  sixteen  petitions  for 
orders  of  course  presented  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  there  were  ten  letters  missive,  and  four 
warrants.  The  average  of  the  numbers  under 
these  heads  for  the  five  years  1859-68  inclu- 
sive, is  respectively  thirteen,  six,  and  four. 
The  amount  of  fees  collected  in  the  office  by 
means  of  stamps,  in  1864,  was  1,598/. ;  in  the 
preceding  year  the  amount  was  1,556/.  The 
average  of  the  amounts  for  the  five  years  is 
1,494/. 

The  proceedings  of  the  masters  in  lunacy  are 
shown  by  the  following : — Orders  of  inquiry  in 
commissions  of  lunacy,  executed  by  masters  in 
lunacy,  87 ;  reports  made  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 246 ;  bonds  and  recognizances  taken  as 
security  for  lunatics'  estates,  107 ;  certificates 
as  to  such  securities,  110 ;  certificates  for  in- 
vestment of  cash  already  in  court  belonging  to 
lunatics,  4 ;  certificates  for  payment  of  money, 
transfer  of  stock  into  court,  investment  of  cash 
in  court,  &c.,  145 ;  amount  of  cash  included  in 
such  certificates,  212,558/. ;  amount  of  stock 
included  in  such  certificates,  12,981/. ;  amount 
of  cash  already  in  court  directed  to  be  invested, 
1,080/.;  certificates  other  than  above,  79; 
accounts  and  affidavits  of  committees  and  re- 
ceivers of  lunatics'  estates  taken  and  passed 
by  the  masters,  258 ;  leases  and  other  deeds 
settled  and  approved,  119;  summonses  for 
proceedings  before  the  masters,  4,209 ;  amount 
of  receipts  in  the  accounts  and  affidavits  of 
committees  and  receivers  in  lunacy  passed 
during  the  year,  470,448/. ;  amount  of  dis- 
bursements and  allowances  therein,  885,612/. 

The  reports  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  by 
the  masters  in  lunacy  are  stated  in  the  return 
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to  comprise^  amongst  other  matters,  reports  as 
to  the  propertj,  kindi'^d,  and  maintenance  of 
the  lunatics  and  their  families,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  of  their  persons  and  estates ; 
reports  approring  new  committees  of  person 
or  estate  ;  reports  fixing  anew,  or  in  any  way 
varying,  the  maintenance  or  residence  of  the 
lunatics ;  reports  as  to  granting  leases  and 
protidingfor  the  repair  of  the  Itnatli&B*  estates; 
reports  oh  tniBeellabeods  Blatters.  The  oertifi- 
eatcs,  othe^  th&n  as  to  securities,  and  thd 
investment  and  payment  of  eash,  relate  to  the 
deposit  and  delivery  out  of  deeds,  wills,  and 
other  documents,  the  approval  and  allowance 
of  leases,  deeds,  and  various  other  matters  in- 
cidontal  to  the  management  of  lunatics'  estates. 

The  accountant-general  has  furnished  a  re- 
turn for  the  year  ended  the  1st  October,  1864| 
in  the  same  form  as  his  returns  for  preceding 
years,  showing  the  cash,  securities,  and  other 
effects  paid  and  transferred  into  court  and  out 
of  court,  and  other  proceedings  in  the  office. 
The  total  amounts  were — ^paid  into  court, 
i0,996,892/.  16«.  dd. ;  paid  out  of  court, 
19^642,886^^  29.  lid.  The  number  of  cheques 
signed  was  46,962.  The  number  of  powers  of 
attorney  issued  was  8,828.  The  total  number 
of  accounts  was  26,216»  For  the  preceding 
year  these  numbers  were  respectively  48,666, 
8,096,  and  26,060.  The  averages  fbr  the  years 
1869-68  are  42,178,  8,804,  and  28,648.  The 
amount  of  cash,  securities,  and  other  effects 
carried  over  in  the  accountant-general's  book 
was  2,446,671^  10«.  id.  For  the  preceding 
year  the  amount  was  2,167*800^  The  average 
of  the  five  years  is  2,117)180^  The  Amount  of 
fees  collected  by  stamps  was  682/4  For  the 
preceding  year  tiie  amount  was  646/.  For  the 
five  years  the  average  is  677/* 

The  bahml^e  of  cash  to  the  credit  of  the 
Suitors'  Fee  Fund  account  on  the  24th  Novem^ 
ber,  1868  (the  beginning  of  the  year  for  which 
the  return  is  made)  was  99,262/.  9«.,  and  if  to 
that  amount  there  be  added  the  above  eicess 
of  income  over  payments  fbr  the  year 
(18,900/.  68.  lid.),  there  wiU  result  118,162/. 
14s.  llei.,  which  was  the  balance  of  cash  to 
the  credit  of  the  same  account  on  the  24th 
Novembei-,  1864. 

Admiralty  Coufti — ^The  proceedings  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  consisted  of  salvage  108, 
176,976/. ;  damage  by  eoUition  288, 04O,O8O/.| 


bottomry  84|  26,160/. ;  aotiona  for  necessaries 
supplied  to  foreign  ships  67|  28,080/.;  towage  16, 
2,020/. ;  wages  78,  29,890/. ;  pilotage  8, 4501. ; 
possession,  2 ;  other  causes  68, 767,960/.:  total, 
1,866,646/.  The  average  of  the  total  num- 
bers for  the  five  years  1869  to  1868  inolnsite, 
eiceeds  the  total  for  1864  by  682,  or  6*9  per 
cent.  The  average  of  the  totid  amount  ibr 
those  years  ifl  lefts  thte  the  total  amotuit  for 
1864  bjr  672,284/.,  or  49'6  ^r  oent.  The 
number  of  caveat  warrants  entered  in  1804 
was  69;  in  1868,  the  number  was  67;  in 
1862,  69 ;  in  1861,  62 ;  in  1860,  41. 

Under  the  head  of  general  business,  it  is 
stated  that  the  court  sat  on  102  days,  and  that 
the  registrar  and  merchants  sat  on  28  days. 
In  1868,  the  court  sat  on  118  days  |  the  regis- 
trar and  merchants  on  27.  In  1862,  the 
sittings  were,  of  the  court  on  89  days ;  of  the 
registrar  and  merchants  on  28  days.  In  1661, 
the  sittings  were  respectively  on  87  and  on  26 
days ;  in  1860,  on  60  and  on  27  days.  In 
1864,  one  commission  wal^  enrolled  in  the 
registry  appointing  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  two  commissions  were  appointed  to  admi- 
nister oaths.  Eleven  claims  Were  investigated 
by  the  registrar  in  respect  of  seamen  volunteer- 
ing into  the  Boyal  Navy  under  the  17th  &  18th 
Vict.  c.  104.  Of  these,  nine  were  allowed  in 
full ;  one  was  varied  or  altered ;  and  one  was 
disallowed  in  toto. 

CouH  of  PivDre«.— The  proceedings  of  her 
Miyesty's  Court  for  Divorce  for  1864  were  as 
follows: — ^Petitions  filed:  In  forma  pauperis,  1; 
for  ntillity  of  marriage,  16  ;  fbr  dissolution  of 
marriage,  281 )  for  judicial  separation,  66  j  for 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  17 ;  for  deelara- 
tory  act,  2 :  total,  882.  Applications  for  pro- 
tection of  property,  8.  Petitions  fot  alimony ; 
pendente  Lite,  84 ;  permanent,  1 ;  citations 
issued,  488 ;  appearances  entered,  248;  answers 
filed,  280;  replies  by  petitioner,  184;  re- 
joinders by  respondent,  10;  motions,  880; 
suuunonses,  766«  Causes  tried  before  the 
judge  ordinary  t  on  oral  evidence,  148  ;  causes 
tried  before  the  judge  ordinal^  and  jnry,  48: 
total  causes  tried,  191.  Judgments  given :  by 
the  full  court,  6  ;  by  the  judge  ordinary,  143 ; 
application  for  new  trials  2. 

Court  of  Pwbate.— The  Court  of  Probate, 
established  under  a  statute  of  the  same  year 
(20  «  21  Yiot.)  as  the  OoUrt  for  Ditone  and 
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MAirimoiual  CauseSi  exercises  an  exolasive 
jniisdiotioii  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  grant 
or  reyoeaiion  of  probate  of  wills  and  letters 
of  administration.  The  proceedings  in  this 
coort  in  the  year  1804  wore  as  follows : — 
Total  nnmber  of  probates  granted,  9,445 ; 
total  number  of  administrations,  4,807 ;  total 
nnmber  of  caveats,  1,006;  total  number  of 
appearanees,  285 ;  total  nnmber  of  motions, 
591 ;  total  nnmber  of  causes,  488 ;  summonses, 
605  ;  trials  by  special  Jury,  9 ;  trials  by  com- 
mon jmy,  7  ;  causes  heard  hj  judge  only,  88. 
Probates  and  administrations  granted  :  on  hear- 
ing of  canses,  49 ;  on  motion,  245  ;  on  sum* 
mens,  8  ;  causes  in  progress  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  lOS;  causes  ready  for  hearing  and  left 
unheard,  10;  questions  referred  to  courts  of 
law,  6 ;  TOTocations  of  probate  or  administra- 
tion, 86.  Total  amount  of  fees  in  court  and 
contentious  business,  1,891^  ;  taxed  costs, 
7,602/.  The  majority  of  the  causes,  it  is 
stated  by  the  senior  registrar,  were  disposed  of 
by  motions  in  court,  8  by  orders  on  summons, 
and  92  by  final  orders  on  summons.  The 
total  amount  of  stamps  issued  in  London  for 
probate  and  administration  was  608,169/.  for 
1864 ;  for  the  preceding  year  the  amount  was 
740,878/. 

The  power  of  the  district  registrars  extends 
to  the  grant  of  probates  and  letters  of  adminis- 
tration in  common  form,  that  is,  where  there  is 
no  contention  to  the  grant;  in  disputed  cases 
the  grant  can  be  made  only  on  the  decision  of 
the  eonnty  court.  The  total  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  whole  of  the  40  district  registries, 
and  the  total  amount  of  fees  and  of  stamps, 
were  as  follows  for  each  of  the  years  1864  and 
1868.  The  average  of  the  five  years  1858- 
62  is  added: — ^Number  granted  in  common 
form :  probates,  14,882 ;  letters  of  adminis- 
tration, 5,276 ;  letters  with  will  annexed,  980. 
Nnmber  granted  under  dii^etion  of  judge : 
probate,  17 ;  letters  of  administration,  6— with 
will  annexed,  2 ;  number  of  caveats  against 
grants  of  probate  and  letters  of  administration, 
811 ;  number  refused  under  direction  of  judge, 
1.  Nnmber  granted  on  decrees  of  county 
courts:  probates,  2.  Total  amount  of  fees 
received,  68,290/. ;  amount  of  duty  stamps  for 
probate  and  administration,  567,989/. 

Ecdmiastical  CourTa.— The  number  of  suits 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  (exclusive  of  facul- 


ties) for  the  year  1864  shows  a  further  decrease. 
For  1868  the  number  was  22  I  for  the  post 
year  it  is  only  15.  In  1862  there  were  81 
suits;  in  1861,  86;  in  1860,  85;  and  in 
1859,  28 :  the  returns  extending  no  farther. 
Of  the  15  suits  in  1864,  six  were  in  the  Arches 
Court  of  Canterbury,  one  in  the  Arches  Court 
of  York,  four  were  in  the  Diocesan  Court  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  one  in  the  Diocesan  Court  of 
London,  one  at  Rochester,  and  two  at  LlandofT. 

Judicial  Committee. — The  numbers  of  appeals 
entered,  the  numbers  dismissed  for  non-prose- 
cution, and  the  numbers  heard  and  determined, 
with  the  judgments,  were  as  follows  in  1864 : 
— Number  of  appeals  entered,  75  ;  dismissed 
for  non-prosecution,  8 ;  heard  and  determined, 
40 ;  judgments  affirmed,  81 ;  judgments  varied, 
1 ;  judgments  reversed,  18 ;  appeals  (lodged 
since  Ist  January,  1860)  which  remained  for 
hearing,  114.  In  ten  of  the  appeals  heard  and 
determined  in  1864  no  costs  were  given.  In 
80  costs  were  given.  These  numbers  were  the 
same  in  1868.  The  total  amount  of  costs 
taxed  (in  twenty-eight  appeals  in  which  the 
costs  on  one  side  only  were  taxed  by  the  re- 
gistrar) was  6,484/.  1$»  9c/.,  giving  an  average 
of  281/.  Us.  Qd.  in  each  case.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  the  average  was  268/.  10^.  6c/.  for 
each  case.  In  1864  four  applications  were 
lodged  for  the  extension  or  confirming  of 
letters  patent,  two  of  which  were  granted. 
The  total  amount  of  Council  Office  fees  on 
patent  cases  was  88/.  5«.  During  the  year  one 
matter  was  specially  referred.  The  amount  of 
Council  Office  fees  on  appeals  was  782/.  IQs.  6c/. ; 
in  1868  the  amount  was  824/.  14«.  6d. ;  in  1862 
it  was  1,881/.  11«.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going business,  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  keard  daring  the  year 
nineteen  petitions  in  appeals  (interlocutor}') 
argued  by  counsel. 

House  of  Lords.^-The  return  furnished  in  the 
usual  form  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliaments  shows 
the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords 
during  the  session  of  1864.  Fi*om  the  Court  of 
Chancery. — ^England,  11 ;  Ireland,  4.  From 
the  Court  of  Exchequer. — ^England,  8.  From 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber. — ^England, 
11.  From  the  Court  of  Session. — Scotland, 
88.  fVom  the  Court  of  Probate.— England, 
1.  From  the  Court  of  Divorce. — ^England,  1. 
Total.   64.      Of  the  sixty-four  appeals  and 
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causes  in  error  presented  in  1864,  as  above 
mentioned,  fifteen  were    in  matters   of  real 
property,   thirty-two  in  matters  of  personal 
property,  five  in  matters  real  and  personal,  and 
twelve  miscellaneons.     Ten  cases  were  with- 
drawn;   fifteen  were  dismissed  for  want  of 
prosecntion.     Twenty-seven   judgments    were 
delivered,  including  causes  heard  in  the  pre- 
vious session,  and  standing  over  for  judgment ; 
ten  of  the  causes  were  simply  affirmed ;   five 
were  affirmed  with  declaration  or  variation; 
three  were  dismissed ;  one  was  simply  reversed ; 
four  were  reversed  with  declaration,  direction, 
or  remit.     The  total  number  of  causes  heard 
in  1864  was  thirty-six,  including  causes  stand- 
ing over  for  judgment  and  heard  in  part.     The 
number  of  causes  remaining  for  hearing  at  the 
end  of  the  session  of  1864  was  42.    In  the 
preceding  year  the  number  of  causes  heard 
was  twenty-five,  the  number  which  remained 
for  hearing  was  thirty-one ;  in  1862  the  number 
heard  was  thirty,  the  number  which  remained 
for  hearing  was  thirty-five ;  in  1861,  twenty- 
six;    in  1860,   twenty-seven;    in  1859  and 
1858,   each,   forty-nine  causes  remained  for 
hearing  at  the  end  of  the  session.     The  total 
amount  of  fees  in  1864  was  1,927/.  lis,  6d. ; 
in   1868  the  amount  was   1,449/.   28.;    the 
average    of    the    five    preceding    years    is 
2,114/.  18s.  Bd. 


EMIGRATION. 

Twenty-fifth  General  Report  of  the  Emigration 

Commissioners  for  1864. 
**  In  the  fifty  years  which  have  elapsed 
from  1814  to  1864,  the  numbers  that  have 
left  the  United  Emgdom  amount  to  5,691,709, 
of  whom  8,450,581  Have  gone  to  the  United 
States,  1,255,554  to  British  North  America, 
and  867,802  to  the  Australasian  colonies. 
The  emigration  to  the  United  States  has  been, 
therefore,  nearly  three  times  as  numerous  as 
to  British  North  America ;  but  this  excess  has 
arisen  only  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  prin- 
cipally since  the  Irish  famine  of  1847.  The 
cause  in  the  first  instance  was,  no  doubt,  the 
inability  of  the  British  provinces  to  provide 
employment  and  subsistence  for  the  large 
number  of  Irish  who  emigrated  in  the  years 
immediately  following  1847.  The  stream  once 
divciied  to  the  United  States  continued  in  the 


same  channel.  Those  who  went  first  sent 
funds  to  enable  their  friends  and  relations  to 
follow  them.  The  amount  so  sent  home  since 
1847,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertam  it,  was 
about  500,000/.  per  annum.  It  will  be  seen 
that  for  many  years  it  has  been  sufficient  to 
defray  almost  tiie  whole  expense  of  Irish  emi- 
gration. 

<'  The  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1864  consisted  of  .56,618  English,  15,035 
Scotch,  115,428  Irish,  and  4,877  not  dis- 
tinguished; total,  208,900,  against  223,758 
in  1868.  The  destination  of  the  emigrants 
was  as  follows : — 147,042  went  to  the  United 
States,  12,721  to  the  North  American  colonies, 
40,942  to  the  Australian  colonies,  and  8,195 
to  all  other  places. 

''  It  thus  appears  that  upwaids  of  70  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  emigration,  and  nearlj  82 
per  cent,  of  that  from  Ireland,  went  to  the 
United  States.  It  will  also  be  seen  that,  wliile 
the  decrease  in  the  whole  emigration  amounts 
to  14,858,  or  6|^  per  cent.,  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Irish  is  only  968,  or  «81  per  cent. 
The  principal  decrease  is  in  those  described  as 
'not  distinguished,*  who  are  chiefly  cabin 
passengers  in  the  mail  steam-ships.  This 
arises  from  the  greater  accuracy  of  the  returns 
under  the  Passengers*  Amendment  Act  of  1863, 
which  has  afforded  a  means  of  ckssifying  those 
passengers  more  accurately  than  before. 

**  The  general  belief  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  especially  of  the  Irish,  have  enlisted  in  the 
armies  of  the  Federal  States,  has  invested  the 
emigration  to  America  during  the  last  three 
years  with  peculiar  interest.  In  our  report  of 
last  year  we  endeavoured  to  show  that,  so  far 
as  the  Irish  were  concerned,  there  was  no 
sufiBicient  ground  for  believing  that  the  emigra- 
tion had  been  largely  stimuUted  by  the  boun- 
ties offered  for  recruits,  or  that  the  Northern 
armies,  as  was  alleged,  had  been  chiefly  com- 
posed of  newly  arrived  Irish  immigrants.  We 
pointed  out  that  if  it  had  been  so,  the  emigra- 
tion would  have  been  more  largely  composed 
than  in  former  years  of  the  class  most  fitted 
for  military  service,  which  was  not  the  case. 

"  We  also  endeavoured  to  analyse  this  part 
of  the  emigration  so  as  to  show  what  number 
of  Irish  emigrants  might  be  considered  avail- 
able for  military  service  in  1868.    The  con- 
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ehiBioii  at  vhich  we  arrived  was,  that  probably 
there  were  not  more  than  from  20,000  to 
25,000  such  emigrants,  ont  of  whom  the 
Federal  army  had  a  chance  of  obtaining  re- 
croits.  For  the  year  1864  we  have  been  able  to 
make  a  somewhat  more  complete  analysis,  which 
we  here  submit.  Ezclading  foreigners,  of  whom 
there  were  6,457,  we  have  divided  the  remain- 
ing  nmnber  of  single  men  into — (1),  those 
between  twelve  and  eighteen  years  of  age;  (2), 
those  over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  emigrated 
IS  members  of  families ;  and  (8),  those  over 
eighteen,  not  members  of  fiimilies.  The  nambers 
are  as  follow : — ^Number  of  single  men  between 
twelve  and  eighteen,  8,840;  above  eighteen, 
members  of  families,  2,244 ;  above  eighteen, 
not  members  of  families,  44,620.  The  latter 
comprise : — ^English,  10,466 ;  Scotch,  1,697  ; 
IriBh,  82,368 ;  total,  44,620.  U  we  exclude 
boja  mider  eighteen,  and  those  who  go  out 
with  their  families,  and  also  take  for  granted 
that  few  English  or  Scotcb  emigrants  enlist, 
there  remain  82,868  Irish  as  the  whole  number 
oat  of  which  recruits  might  possibly  be  ob- 
tained. But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  even 
a  majority  of  these  enlisted.  To  most  the 
high  rate  of  wages  would  be  as  great  a  temp- 
tation as  the  high  rate  of  bounty. 

*^  Of  the  emigrants  to  the  United  States  and 
British  North  America,  86,666  proceeded  in 
steamers,  and  74,208  in  sailing  vessels.  The 
mortality  in  the  former  amounted  as  far  as  we 
hare  retams  to  '06  per  cent.,  in  the  latter  to 
*44  per  cent.  As  passages  in  steam  vessels 
are  about  one-third  dearer  than  in  sailing 
vessels,  the  number  who  could  afford  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  former  is  evidence  that  there 
was  no  general  destitution  among  them.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  wreck  of  the  Bohemian  off  the 
coast  of  Maine,  which  we  noticed  in  our  report 
of  last  year,  we  have  heard  of  no  casualties  to 
emigrant  ships  attended  with  loss  of  life  during, 
the  year  1864. 

*'  The  emigration  to  the  Australian  colonies 
and  New  Zealand  amounted  to  40,942,  distri- 
huted  as  follows:  —  To  New  South  Wales, 
4,689 ;  to  Victoria,  18,909 ;  to  Queensland, 
7,188 ;  to  South  Australia,  2,842 ;  to  West 
Anstralia,  299;  to  Tasmania,  60;  to  New 
Zealand,  11,970 :  total,  40,942.  As  compared 
with  1868  there  is  a  decrease  of  12,112  souls, 


or  nearly  28  per  cent.,  principally  in  the  num- 
bers to  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  New  South 
Wales. 

<<  The  system  of  free  passages  has  now  been 
almost  entirely  discontinued  in  the  Australian 
colonies,  except  in  the  case  of  female  domestic 
servants.  The  great  balk  of  the  above  emi- 
grants contributed  towards  the  expense  of  their 
own  passages,  either  directly  by  themselves,  or 
indirectly  by  the  assistance  of  their  friends  in 
the  colonies.  Except  to  Victoria,  all  the  ships 
for  their  conveyance  were  taken  up,  fitted,  and 
despatched  by  us,  and  under  the  charge  of  our 
surgeons.  We  place  in  the  appendix  a  sum- 
mary of  the  regulations  under  which  passages 
are  at  present  grantod  by  the  several  colonies. 
The  only  emigrants  of  whom  the  selection  is 
now  in  our  hands  are  female  domestic  servants 
for  Victoria,  and  a  limited  number  of  mechanics, 
agriculturists,  and  female  servants  for  Queens- 
land, and  the  emigrants  sent  to  West  Australia 
out  of  the  parliamentary  vote.  The  latter  also 
consist  principally  of  female  servants.  The 
number  sent  out  by  us  during  1864  was — ^to 
Victoria,  728 ;  to  Queensland,  697 ;  to  West 
Australia,  76.  The  demand  for  respectable 
female  servants  in  all  the  British  colonies  is 
intense  and  constant ;  but  from  the  facility  with 
which  that  class  find  remunerative  employment 
in  this  country,  we  have  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  sufficient  number  to  satisfy  the  demand 
in  the  Australian  colonies.  The  mortality  amoDg 
the  emigrants  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  so 
far  as  we  have  returns,  has  been  very  small. 
In  ships  chartered  by  us  it  has  been  91  out  of 
8,670,  equal  to  1*04  per  cent.  In  private  ships 
68  out  of  7,140,  equal  to  '88  per  cent. 

^*  Passengers'  Act. — ^No  alteration  has  been 
made  in  the  Passengers'  Act  since  our  last 
report.  One  effect  of  the  alterations  intro- 
duced by  the  Amendment  Act  of  1868  (26  h  27 
Vict.  c.  61)  was  to  bring  vessels  carrying  mails 
under  the  same  regulations  as  ordinary  passen- 
ger vessels.  We  believe  that  this  alteration 
has  had  a  good  effect,  and  has  not  been 
attended  with  any  inconvenience  in  the  delay 
of  tho  vessels.  The  alteration,  also,  which 
allows  of  the  carriage  of  a  certain  number  of 
animals  in  passenger  ships  has  been,  no  doubt, 
a  great  advantage  to  those  who  have  had  occa- 
sion to  import  stock  into  the  colonies. 

'*  The    amounts   recovered   for   emigrants 
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through  the  inteiTention  of  the  emigration 
officers  were  as  follow,  viz. :  —  Liyerpool, 
1982.  lis.;  London,  4/.  18«. ;  Sonthampton, 
71.  1$. ;  Glasgow,  1,968/.  7«. ;  Cork,  4,216/. 
7».  8d. ;  Londonderry,  2/. :  total,  6,897/.  Ss.  9d. 

"  Emigration  to  Mauritius  and  the  West 
Indies. — In  the  conrse  of  last  year  an  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  India,  *  to  con- 
solidate and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the 
emigration  of  native  labourers.'  This  Act  was 
in  the  main  the  re-enactment  in  one  law  of  the 
enactments  previoasly  spread  over  serenteen 
laws,  the  earliest  of  which  dated  from  1889. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  measure  of  considerable 
importance  and  utility ;  bnt  it  also  introduced 
some  new  provisions  intended  to  protect  emi- 
grants against  frauds  which  experience  had 
shown  them  to  be  exposed  to.  With  this  view 
it  prohibits  recruiting,  except  by  recruiters 
licensed  by  the  protector  of  emigrants.  It 
requires  that  emigrants  should  be  taken  before 
a  magistrate  of  the  district  where  they  are 
recruited  before  they  are  sent  forward  to  the 
port  of  embarkation,  that  it  may  be  ascertained 
that  no  fraud  has  been  practised  on  them ;  that 
they  understand  the  nature  of  their  engage- 
ment ;  and  that  they  emigrate  voluntarily.  It 
gives  additional  powers  to  the  medical  officer  of 
the  Indian  Government  to  ascertain  the  capa- 
city of  proposed  emigrants ;  it  regulates  the 
dietary  of  the  voyage,  the  mode  of  berthing  the 
people  on  board  ship,  and  the  despatch  of  the 
vessels  to  sea ;  and  it  provides  an  elaborate 
system  of  checks  to  prevent  clandestine  or  un- 
authorized emigration.  Some  apprehension  has 
been  felt  in  Mauritius  that  the  e£fect  of  the  law 
might  be  to  impede  emigration.  We  trust  that 
these  apprehensions  are  not  well  founded ;  but 
sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  allow  an 
opmion  to  be  formed  on  that  point. 

''During  the  year  1864  there  were  de- 
spatched to  Mauritius  from  Calcutta,  fourteen 
ships,  with  4,488  emigrants ;  from  Madras,  six 
ships,  with  1,867  emigrants ;  and  from  Bom- 
bay, four  ships,  with  1,851  emigrants. 

''  The  mortality  was  in  the  ships  from — Cal- 
cutta, 88,  equal  to  '84  per  cent. ;  Madras,  4, 
equal  to  '21  per  cent ;  Bombay,  100,  equal  to 
7*40  per  cent.  The  whole  mortality,  there- 
fore, amounted  to  148  deaths  out  of  7,706 
souls,  or  equal  to  1*85  per  cent.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  except  in  the  four  ships  from  Bom- 


t»ay,  the  mortality  was  very  small.  Exelnding 
those  ships,  it  would  have  amounted  to  only 
48  deaths  out  of  6,855  souls,  or  *67  per  cent. 
The  emigration,  therefore,  from  Calcutta  and 
Madras  may  be  considered  unusually  healthy. 
The  mortality  in  the  ships  from  Bombay  was 
altogether  unprecedented.  In  former  yean  it 
had  never  exceeded  one  per  cent.,  and  had 
often  Men  far  below  that  proportion.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  in  1864  there  were 
exceptional  causes  at  work  to  give  rise  to  so 
deplorable  a  result. 

'<  The  number  of  emigrants  who  leftManritiaB 
in  1864  was  8,418,  of  whom  8,262  retimed 
to  India.  Of  these,  800  were  sent  back  at  the 
public  expense;  the  rest  paid  their  own  pas- 
sages. The  per-eentage  of  females  to  males  in 
the  emigration  was  26*77.  The  number  of 
immigrants  in  the  colony  on  81st  December, 
1864,  was  estimated  to  be — males,  157,998; 
/emales,  72,798;  total,  280,791;  the  pro- 
portion of  females  to  males  being  46*07.  This 
proportion  had  gradually  increased  from  40*2 
in  1860  to  its  present  ratio,  principally  by  the 
excess  of  males  over  females  among  retnm 
emigrants.  The  number  of  men  employed  on 
sugar  estates  under  contract  was  70,046  (of 
whom  41,737  were  old  immigrants) — the 
number  of  women  only  707.  The  great  bulk 
received  wages  ranging  from  149.  to  18«.  a 
month.  The  amount  deposited  by  inunigraDts 
in  the  savings  banks  had  increased  from 
26,72i;.  in  1860  to  29,728/.  in  1864.  There 
are  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  amoant 
carried  away  by  return  emigrants,  bat  it  is 
believed  to  be  very  considerable. 

<<  The  whole  number  of  adult  immigrants  on 
estates  in  British  Gruiana  on  80th  June,  1864, 
is  stated  to  have  been  82,048,  of  children  838, 
total  82,876.  The  deatixs  during  the  half- 
year  ending  80th  June,  the  latest  for  which 
we  have  returns,  were  716,  equal  to  2*21  per 
cent. ;  this  is  the  lowest  rate  of  mortality 
hitherto  attained  in  British  Guiana,  and  is 
satisfactory,  since  in  the  period  embraced  in 
the  return  upwards  of  8,000  fresh  immigrants 
had  arrived  in  the  colony.  How  many  of  the 
number  on  estates  had  entered  into  second  in- 
dentures is  not  precisely  known,  but  the  immi- 
gration agent  calculates  them  at  upwards  of 
2,000. 

**  The  money  deposited  by  them  for  remit- 
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ttm  io  India  wm  60,109*06  dollars  (18,58S;. 
14i.  5d.),  equal  to  the  Bom  of  88/.  15«.  eterling 
for  SMh  adult,  in  addition  to  which  they  had 
on  ihMr  peraong  jewellery  which  the  emigration 
agent  talaed  at  least  at  1,000/.  more.  One 
indindiial,  besides  the  snm  he  remitted  through 
the  GoToniment,  took  with  him  a  bill  of  ex« 
dumge  on  the  bank  at  Calontta  for  2,000 
dollars  (416/.  18f.  4d.).  The  vessel  aiTlved 
in  Caleatta  on  24th  January. 

''The  number  of  Indian  immigrants  on 
estates  in  Trinidad  at  the  end  of  1868  (the 
latest  date  to  which  we  have  returns)  was 
14440.  The  deaths  in  the  year  are  stated  to 
hsTo  been  889,  equal  to  a  mortality  of  2*4  per 
cent.,  which,  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  among 
60  feeble  a  race,  must  be  eonsidered  low.  Even 
after  making  allowance  for  the  small  propor- 
tion of  old  people  and  young  children  among 
tlie  immigrants,  it  is  probably  less  than  among 
the  same  class  in  their  own  country.  Of  the 
14,140  immigrants  on  estates,  12,000  were 
adalts,  and  2,050  children  under  10.  Of  the 
adolts,  8,029,  or  26  per  cent.,  were  women. 
Some  agitation  and  restlessness  displayed  itself 
at  one  time  last  year  among  the  Indian  popu* 
iation,  arising  from  a  report  that  the  Queen 
had  given  orders  for  the  increase  of  their  wages, 
which  were  resisted  by  their  masters.  These 
feelings,  however,  were  quieted  by  a  procla- 
mation from  the  Governor,  and  personal  com- 
mmiications  from  the  immigration  agent.  No 
outbreak  or  violence  occurred,  and  the  people 
have  since  returned  quietly  to  their  work. 

"In  addition  to  the  Indian  emigrants  sent 
io  the  West  Indies,  five  vessels  were  despatched 
from  Madras,  and  one  from  Calcutta  to  Natal 
in  1864.  The  Madras  ships  carried  1,578 
emigrants,  among  whom  nine  deaths  occurred 
cm  the  voyage,  equal  to  a  mortality  of  *57  per 
eeai  The  Calcutta  ship  which  sailed  in 
August  carried  401,  among  whom  four  deaths 
occurred,  equal  to  '97  per  cent.  The  whole 
mortality,  therefore,  was  18  out  of  1,979, 
eqnal  to  *65  per  cent.  In  their  session  of 
1664  the  legislature  of  Natal  passed  an  ordi* 
iiaace  to  raise  a  loan  for  the  introduction  of 
coolies — to  extend  the  term  of  indenture  from 
three  to  five  years — and  to  regulate  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made  by  employers  of  coolies. 
Tlie  amount  of  the  loan  to  be  raised  is  fixed 
at  100,000/.,  redeemable  at  the  expiration  of 


thirty-one  years.    The  number  of  coolies  whom 
it  is  proposed  to  introduce  is  2,000  a-year. 

"  Ckineae  Emigration.-^--In  our  report  of  last 
year  we  explained  the  arrangement  recently 
entered  into  by  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  to 
import  a  certain  number  of  Chinese  immigrants 
annually  for  a  term  of  years,  in  the  hope  of 
reduomg  the  expense  and  improving  the  cha- 
racter of  the  immigration.  The  number  which 
it  was  proposed  to  fix  as  a,minimum  was, — to 
British  Guiana,  1,250;  to  Trinidad,  750. 
Total,  2,000. 

"  Liberated  AfricanM^'^Oxdy  one  vessel,  the 
ChriitinSf  carrying  159  liberated  Africans,  was 
despatched  from  St,  Helena  to  British  Guiana 
in  the  course  of  1864.  She  sailed  on  the  16th 
January,  and  arrived  on  the  7th  February. 
No  deaths  occurred  on  the  voyage.  Besides 
these  Africans,  42  were  placed  on  board  the 
Athleta,  which  called  at  St.  Helena  on  21st 
January  last  on  its  voyage  from  India  to  the 
West  Indies.  No  Africans  were  despatched 
from  Sierra  Leone.  Scarcely  any  were  cap- 
tured in  1864.  The  numbers  in  charge  of 
Government  at  the  date  of  the  latest  returns 
wer6,-^St.  Helena,  22;  SieiTa  Leone,  42. 
Total,  64. 

"  St,  Lucia, — There  was  no  immigration  into 
St.  Lucia  in  1864,  but  the  condition  of  Indian 
immigrants  and  liberated  Africans  already 
there  appears  to  have  been  very  favourablo. 
Among  1,816  of  the  former  there  were,  during 
the  year,  only  18  deaths,  equal  to  a  mortality 
of  1*86  per  cent.  Among  the  latter,  number- 
ing 190,  there  had  not  been  a  single  death 
during  the  two  years  they  had  been  on  the 
island.  These  returns  are  especially  satis- 
factory when  contrasted  with  the  heavy  mor- 
tality which  prevailed  in  the  island  a  few  years 
ago.  Both  Indians  and  Africans  had  conducted 
themselves  well.  Of  the  Africans,  the  employ- 
ers speak  in  high  terms;  not  one  had  been 
committed  to  prison  during  the  year,  and  there 
is  a  strong  wish  in  the  island  to  obtain  more  of 
them, 

'*  BaJmnias.^The  effect  of  the  civil  war  in 
the  United  States  has  been  to  increase  very 
largely  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  value  of  pro- 
perty in  the  Bahama  Islands.  In  October  last 
the  wages  of  ships*  carpenters  in  New  Provi- 
dence were  from  10s.  to  12«,  a  day,  and  of 
other  skilled  labourers  from  Ss.  to  10«.    Ordi* 
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nary  Ubonrers  were  getting  from  Si.  to  5«.  a 
day.     Grooms  2Z.  and  cooks  11.  4$.  per  month. 
A  similar  increase,  though  not  to  quite  so  great 
an  extent,  had  taken  phtce  in  the  other  islands. 
"  Turks  Islands. — In  former  reports  we  have 
explained  the  arrangement  sanctioned  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  for  the  conyersion  into 
freehold  of  the  leases  of  salt  ponds  in  the 
Turks  Islands.     That  arrangement  applied  in 
the  first  instance  to  leases  on  Grand  Turk  and 
Salt  Cay  islands  only.     In  the  course  of  last 
year  opportunities  arose  of  oxtendmg  it  also  to 
the  East  and  West  Caico  islands.     The  system 
is  now,  therefore,  universal  throughout  the  group. 
It  appears  by  a  recent  report  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  colony  that  the  export  of  salt  in 
1864  was  less  than  that  in  1868  to  the  extent 
of  182,044  bushels.     Nevertheless  the  increase 
of  price,  which  had  risen  from  6  J  to  16  cents,  per 
bushel,  had  more  than  compensated  the  pro- 
ducers.    The  president  shows,  by  an  estimate 
enclosed  in  his  dispatch,  that  the  net  profit  on 
1,000  bushels  at  15  cents,  amounts  to  86*25 
dollars,  while  the  net  profit  on  7,000  bushels 
at  6J  cents,  is  only  79*62  dollars.     The  amount 
of  the  export  duty  in  lieu  of  rent  in  1864  was 
2,702/.   17».   6d.;  the  Crown  revenue  from 
other  sources  2,931/.  Is.  Sd.    The  balance  in 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  582/.  lis.  M. 
"  New  South  Wales. — The  land  revenue  in 
New  South  Wales  during  1868  (the  hitest  year 
for  which  we  have  returns)  was  as  follows : — 
Total    receipt  under  Lands    Alienation  Act, 
180,226/.  Is.  Ud. ;  total  receipt  under  Lands 
Occupation  Act,  205,806/.  6s.  4rf. ;  total  re- 
ceipt under  Gold  Fields  Act,  44,129/.  145.  6rf. ; 
total  receipt  miscellaneous,  7,121/.  15«.  Id. ; 
grand  total,  487,284/.  4ts.  4td.    The  population 
had  increased  fr*om  867,495  in  1862  to  878,984 
in  1868 ;  and  the  number  of  births  during  the 
year  was  15,679,  and  of  deaths  6,658.    The 
increase  waa,  therefore,  nearly  accounted  for  by 
the  difference  between  the  births  and  deaths, 
without  assistance  from   immigration.     The 
export  of  wool  was  14,791,849  lbs.  as  against 
18,482,189  lbs.  in    1862 ;    but    the    larger 
quantity  was  valued  at  21,544/.  less  than  the 
smaller  export  of  the  previous  year,  and  at 
184,152/.  less  than  the  export  of  1861,  which 
was  more  than  2,000,000  lbs.  less  in  quantity. 
The  great  rise  that  took  place  in  the  value  of 
wool  in  1861  and  1862  was  no  doubt  the  con- 


sequence of  the  deficieney  in  the  quantity  of 
cotton.  The  value  of  the  gold  exported  in 
1868  was  2,861,949/.,  being  less  than  the 
value  of  the  export  of  1862  by  858,088/. 
The  number  of  homed  cattle  in  the  colony 
was  2,082,522,  and  of  sheep  7,790,969,  being 
a  reduction  of  10,885  in  the  former,  and  an 
increase  of  1,645,818  in  the  latter,  over  the 
numbers  in  1862.  The  total  emigration  from 
this  countiy  to  New  South  Wales  in  1864  was, 
as  has  been  stated,  4,689.  Of  these,  8,681 
were  holders  of  remittance  certificates  issued 
in  the  colony,  and  58  were  persons  who  were 
allowed  by  us  to  accompany  their  friends. 
These  were  despatched  in  ships  chartered  by 
us.  The  remainder  were  passengers  in  private 
ships  who  paid  the  expense  of  their  own  pas- 
sages. The  mortality  in  our  ships,  so  far  as 
we  have  returns,  amounted  to  80  out  of  8,387 
or  *89  per  cent.  Of  the  mortality  in  private 
ships  we  have  no  return.  The  average  price  paid 
for  the  ships  taken  up  by  us  was  18/.  8s.  id. 
per  statute  adult. 

'<  Queensland. — ^The  quantity  of  hind  sold  in 
this  colony  in  1868  was  62,948  acres.  The 
amount  realized  108,828/.  The  total  quantity 
of  land  alienated  in  fee  between  the  foundation 
of  the  colony  in  December  1859  and  diet  De- 
cember 1868  was  218,128  acres.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  colony  had  been  very  satisfactoiy. 
The  land  under  cultivation  had  increased  from 
6,086  acres  in  1862  to  11,262  acres  in  1868, 
and  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  from 
687,296  and  4,558,858  respectively  to  880,892 
and  5,672,400.  The  imports  had  risen  frt)m 
1,828,509/.  to  1,718,268/.  and  the  exports 
from  793,286/.  to  888,881/.  The  revenue  bad 
increased  from  880,825/.  to  890,823/.,  and  the 
popuktion  from  40,598  to  53,970.»  The  ratio 
of  the  customs  revenue  to  the  popuktion  baa 
been  extraordinarily  steady,  the  average  having 
been  per  head— In  1861,  2/.  5s.  Id. ;  in  1862, 
2/.  Is.  4i(/. ;  in  1868,  2/.  6s.  ^d. 

"  From  a  census  taken  on  1st  Januaiy  1B64, 
it  appears  that  the  population  had  then  in- 
creased to  61,467 ;  that  of  these  there  were 
employed  in  agriculture  2,878,  in  pastoral  pur- 
suits, 7,698,  and  in  domestic  duties,  14,919; 
while  the  number  returned  as  '  under  tuition 
is  17,898.    Of  the  Utter,  however,  only  6,079 

*  These  numbers  are  to  Slst  July  1863. 
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were  under  iniiioii  at  schools,  the  remaining 
12,814  being  nnder  tuition  *  at  home.'  The 
vhole  number  of  panpers  or  persons  receiving 
public  support  was  only  222.  The  origin  of 
the  inhabitants  is  thus  given : — ^Bom  in  Queens- 
land, 9,592 ;  bom  in  other  Australian  colonies 
and  New  Zeaknd,  7,206;  Great  Britain  and 
other  British  dominions,  88,185;  foreign  coun- 
tries, 6,485 :  total,  61,467. 

"  The  number  of  ships  despatched  by  us  to 
Queensland  in  1868  was  only  four,  carrying 
1,144  sonls,  among  whom  there  were  seventeen 
deaths,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1*48  per  cent., 
and  sixteen  births.  The  number  of  private 
ships  was  twenty-six,  carrying  10,728  souls, 
among  whom  there  were  224  deaths,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  2*17  per  cent.,  and  seventy-nine 
birUiB.  In  our  ships  the  proportion  of  females 
was  84*05  to  every  100  males;  in  private 
ships  the  proportion  was  61*71  to  100  males. 
In  1864  the  number  of  ships  despatched  by  us 
was  seven,  carrying  2,279  souls.  We  have 
received  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  six  of 
these  vessels  which  carried  1,902  souls.  In 
these  there  occurred  thirty  deaths,  equal  to  a 
mortality  of  1-57  per  cent.  We  have  no 
return  of  the  mortality  in  private  ships  during 
1864. 

"  Victoria. — ^The  sales  of  land  in  Victoria 
during  the  year  1868  (the  latest  for  which  we  have 
complete  returns),  were, — 182,889a.  Ir.  15p. 
ibr  823,479/.  5«.  Id.  Besides  this,  there 
was  a  revenue  of  about  200,000L  a  year  arising 
from  rents  of  land  held  under  lease  for  purposes 
of  pasture.  For  1864  we  have  not  received 
detailed  accounts,  but  we  learn  from  the  general 
statements  of  revenue  for  that  year  which  have 
reached  us,  that  the  land  revenue  amounted  to 
796,220/.  16$.  8i£.,  exclusive  of  8,568/.  198.  id. 
derived  'from  leases  of  auriferous  lands.  We 
have  received  the  returns  from  the  gold 
fields  in  Yictoria  for  the  year  1864.  They 
show  so  extraordinary  a  steadiness  in  the 
numbers  on  the  gold  fields  that,  if  correct,  the 
gold  diggmg  population,  so  fivr  from  being  a 
migralory  and  excitable  class  as  has  been 
supposed,  must  be  singularly  constant  and 
stationary.  The  numbers  are, — ^Europeans, 
first  quarter,  210,781  ;  second  quartef, 
209,418;  third  quarter,  211,245;  fourth 
quarter,  214,844.  Chinese,  first  quarter, 
81,996 ;  second  quarter,  82,827 ;  third  quar- 


ter, 29,987;  fourth  quarter,  80,119.  The 
number  of  mining  leases  sanctioned,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  and  number  of  men  to  be 
employed  in  working  them  was, — ^Leases,  228 ; 
area,  2,925a.  Ir.  22p ;  rent,  7,818/.  lis.  8i. ; 
capital,  581,196/.  ;  workmen,  ^,8, 148. 

South  Australia. — The  sales  of  land  in 
South  Australia  in  the  year  1868  were, — 
159,791a.  2r.  80p.  at  an  average  price]  per 
acre.  Of  town  lots,  8/.  18s.  4</. ;  special 
country  lots,  1/.  Is.  7^d. ;  country  sections, 
1/.  8«.  1-^.,  and  country  lands,  1/.  Os.  0^. 
The  amount  realized  by  these  sales  was 
181,084/.  ds.  The  quantity  of  land  leased  for 
depasturage  purposes  was  4,074  square  miles ; 
and  the  quantity  of  mineral  land  leased  was 
6,808  acres.  The  whole  revenue  received  from 
land  during  the  year  was:  —  from  sales, 
184,414/.  lis.  9d. ;  pasturage  leases,  68,297/. 
168.  8d. ;  mineral  leases,  gold  and  timber 
licences,  &c.,  15,418/.  48. 4</.  Total,  268,180/. 
188.  9d.  The  quantity  of  enclosed  land  under 
cultivation  was  655,968  acres.  The  quantity 
enclosed,  but  not  cultivated,  2,844,828  acres. 
The  quantity  of  land  sold  in  1864  was  224,198 
acres  for  the  sum  of  265,492/.  5$.  We  have, 
however,  no  details  as  to  these  last  sales. 
The  total  extent  of  land  alienated  up  to  81st 
December  1864  was  2,894,299  acres.  The 
extent  remaining  is  estimated  at  545,587,407 
acres.  The  quantity  surveyed  and  open  for 
settlement  was  150,000  acres.  The  population 
on  81st  December,  1868,  was  calculated  at 
140,416,  being  an  increase  of  5,087  as  com- 
pared with  1862.  The  increase  by  excess  of 
immigration  over  emigration  was  only  1,842, 
the  remainder  being  due  to  an  excess  of  births 
over  deaths.  There  is  greater  equality  between 
the  sexes  in  South  Australia  than  in  any  other 
of  the  Australian  colonies,  the  numbers  being 
—males,  72,109  ;  females,  68,807. 

**  In  our  report  of  last  year  we  recapitulated 
the  measures  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Government  and  Legislature  of  South  Australia 
for  commencing  the  settlement  of  the  vast  tract 
of  country  lying  between  the  129th  and  188th 
meridians  of  east  longitude,  which  had  been 
annexed  to  the  colony  by  the  Boyal  Letters 
Patent  of  6th  July,  1868.  It  was  decided,  that 
out  of  this  territory  500,000  acres  of  country 
land,  and  1,562  town  lots  of  half  an  acre  each, 
should  be  disposed  of  by  private  contract,  one 
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moiety  in  the  colony  and  the  other  moiety  in 
this  eonntiy.  The  first  portion  pnt  np  to  Bale 
in  this  coontty,  eontbting  of  126,000  acres  of 
eonntiy  land  and  781  town  lots,  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  while  the  applications  in  the  colony 
on  the  first  day  were  for  nearly  60,000  acres, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  first  portion  has 
been  disposed  of  there  also.  We  have  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  fhrther  progress  of  the  sale, 
nor  whether  any  of  the  second  portion  has  been 
gold  in  the  colony ;  only  a  few  lots  have  been 
sold  here.  The  next  step  was  to  despatch  the 
necessary  officers  to  examine  the  country,  to 
decide  on  the  site  of  the  principal  town,  and 
to  make  the  necessary  surveys.  For  this 
purpose  Commander  Hutchinson,  B.N.,  was 
despatched  in  the  Beatrice  vid  Torres  Straits 
on  9th  April,  1864,  to  commence  the  survey, 
and  on  the  24th  April,  Mr.  Finniss  sailed  in 
the  Henry  EUis  for  the  same  destination,  vid 
Cape  Leuwin,  with  a  party  of  40  persons,  to 
assume  the  duties  of  Government  resident. 
The  point  at  which,  from  information  previously 
obtained,  it  was  decided  to  land  was  in  Adams* 
Bay,  which  forms  the  estuary  of  the  Adelaide 
River.  Here  Commander  Hutchinson  arrived 
at  the  end  of  May,  and  at  once  commenced  his 
survey.  Mr.  Finniss  and  his  expedition  did 
not  arrive  till  the  21st  June,  having  been  de- 
layed by  adverse  winds.  But  in  other  respects 
the  expedition  had  been  without  casualty.  The 
information  since  received  from  the  expedition 
comes  down  to  the  8th  December  last.  At  that 
date  Mr.  Finniss  had  decided  to  fix  the  site  of 
the  town  at  the  spot  (Escape  Cliffs,)  where,  on 
first  arrival,  he  had  established  his  depdt, 
and  in  accordance  with  instructions  previously 
received  from  the  Colonial  Government,  he  had 
named  the  town  Palmerston.  The  strength  of 
the  current  in  the  Adelaide  Biver  would,  he 
said,  make  it  inexpedient  to  place  the  town 
higher  up  that  river,  as  vessels  could  not  ascend 
without  the  assistance  of  a  steam-tug.  The 
same  objection  he  said  would  apply  with  greater 
force  to  the  district  on  the  Victoria  Biver.  At 
Escape  ClifGi  he  had  found  ample  supplies  of 
excellent  water  at  a  depth  of  24  feet  close  to  the 
proposed  town;  and  he  states  that  water  is 
obtainable  at  the  driest  season  of  the  year  over 
the  whole  surfiace  of  the  peninsula  on  which 
the  town  is  to  be  placed  at  depths  varying  from 
4  to  24  feet.'  In  consequence,  however,  of 


contrary  opinions  having  hem  expressed  the 
question  as  to  the  site  of  the  chief  town  was 
still  open. 

**  Western  Australia. — ^The  quantity  of  land 
sold  in  Western  Australia  in  1864  was— town 
h&nds,  84a.  Ir.  8p. ;  suburban  lands,  96a.  Sr. 
il4p. ;  oountiy  lands,  6,406a.  Ir. 

*'  The  amount  realized  was :— town  lands, 
1,086/.  185.  ;  suburban  lands,  115^  6s. ; 
country  lands,  2,688f.  Ss.  9d 

<<The  revenue  arising  from  pastoral  and 
tillage  leases  was  10,4752. 19«.  Sd.,  and  from 
timber  licences  410Z.  10s. ;  making  a  total  land 
revenue  of  14,722/.  2s.  6d.  The  extent  of 
land  remaining  for  alienation  is  estimated  at 
975,748  square  mUes,  equal  to  624,478,720 
acres. 

'<The  number  of  persons  who  arrived  in 
Western  Australia  in  1864  was  1,178,  of  whom 
775  were  convicts  with  their  pensioner  guard 
and  warders,  and  172  were  emigrants  sent  oat 
by  us.  The  remaining  226  were  principally 
cabin  passengers  from  the  neighbouring  Austra« 
lian  colonies,  Singapore,  &c.  The  deaths  on 
the  voyage  were  in  the  convict  ships  9  out  of 
775  souls,  equal  to  1*14  per  cent.  In  the  ships 
despatched  by  us  1  out  of  211,  equal  to  '47 
per  cent.  The  departures  from  the  colony 
during  the  year  were  916. 

^<  New  Zealand. — ^During  1864  the  mining 
for  gold  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  great 
success  in  Otago  and  Nelson,  and  some  gold 
was  also  procured  in  the  province  of  Aucklaad. 
We  have  no  information  a^  to  the  numbers 
employed  at  each  gold  field ;  but  by  a  return 
furnished  from  the  Treasury  at  Auckland  it 
appears  that  in  the  third  quurter  of  1864  there 
was  exported  the  produce  of  gold  fields  in — 

<<  Auckland,  641  oz.,  2,042/.  value;  Nelson 
and  Marlborough,  14,086  oz.,  58,621/.  value  ; 
Otago,  87,178  oz.,  887,795/.  value.  Total 
value,  898,458/. 

<'  The  total  amount  exported  firom  the  first 
discovery  of  gold  to  the  80th  September  last, 
had  been  firom  gold  fields  in-— 

**  Auckland,  9,242  oz.,  28,981/.  value ;  Nelson 
and  Marlborough,  89,187  oz.,  844,407/.  value ; 
Otago,  1,557,577  oz.,  6,035,609/.  value.  Total, 
1,655,956  oz.,  6,408,997/.  value. 

"  Caiiada. — The  number  of  immigrants  who 
arrived  in  Canada  in  1864  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
was  —  Cabin    passengers,    1,210;     steenge. 
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17,087.  Total,  19,147.    This  was  a  decrease, 
as  eompared  with  1868,  when  the  nmnbers  were 
— Cabin  passengers,  1,807 ;  steerage,  18,112. 
Total,  19,419. 
"  Total  EMiaRATioN  from  the  United  EiMaDOM 

for  each  of  the  Fifty  Years  from  1815  to 

1864  inclusive. 


Korth 
American 
CoioniM. 

Anatralbm 

Yean. 

United 
States. 

Colonies 
and  New 
Zealand. 

All  other 
riaoet. 

Total. 

1B16 

860 

1,209 

• 

192 

2,081 

iai« 

3,370 

9,028 

• 

118 

12.510 

I81T 

9,797 

10.280 

• 

557 

20.634 

18IS 

15,136 

12,429 

• 

922 

27.787 

1819 

23;^34 

10,674 

• 

579 

84,787 

ISSO 

17,9<1 

6,745 

• 

1,063 

25,729 

1821 

12,955 

4,958 

• 

384 

18.297 

1812 

16.013 

4.187 

• 

279 

20,429 

182S 

11,355 

5.032 

• 

163 

16,550 

1824 

8.774 

5,152 

• 

99 

14,095 

1534 

8,741 

5,551 

485 

114 

14.891 

18*^6 

H,8I8 

7,063 

90S 

116 

20,900 

U27 

12.648 

14.526 

715 

114 

23.003 

1828 

12.064 

12,817 

1,056 

135 

26.092 

1820 

13307 

15,678 

2.016 

197 

31,198 

1880 

80.574 

24.887 

1,«42 

204 

56,907 

1831 

58067 

23^18 

1,561 

114 

83,160 

1833 

66.339 

32,872 

8,783 

196 

103.140 

183S 

28.808 

29,109 

4.098  ■ 

517 

62,527 

1834 

40.060 

33,074 

2,800 

988 

76,222 

1835 

15.573 

26.720 

1.860 

825 

44,478 

1836 

34,226 

37,774 

3,124 

293 

75.417 

1637 

29,8>t4 

3C.770 

5,054 

396 

72.034 

1(«38 

4,577 

14.332 

14.021 

292 

33,222 

1S30 

1S.658 

33.436 

lft,786 

997 

62,-207 

1840 

83/i93 

40,612 

16,850 

I.9.-J8 

90,7  «3 

1841 

.^8,164 

46.017 

3-2,6«5 

2,78-5 

118.592 

1842 

54.193 

63,852 

8,534 

l.«35 

128,344 

1343 

.   98.514 

28,335 

3,478 

l.bHl 

57.212 

1844 

89  984 

48,660 

2.229 

1878 

70.686 

1845 

31,803 

^8.538 

830 

2.330 

93,501 

1846 

48,439 

82,239 

2,347 

1,896 

129,(<51 

1*47 

109,680 

142,154 

4.9i9 

1,487 

258,270 

1848 

81.064 

188,938 

23.904 

4,H87 

948,089 

1849 

41.367 

219.450 

82.191 

6,4<i0 

299,498 

18^ 

32,961 

223.078 

16,('87 

8,773 

2^0,849 

H51 

42,605 

267,357 

21,532 

4,472 

835.9t>6 

l8^2 

82.873 

24M61 

87,881 

8,749 

868.764 

1853 

34,522 

330,885 

61,401 

3,199 

829,987 

18)4 

43,761 

193,065 

88,237 

3.3t.6 

828,429 

18^4 

17.»6« 

103,414 

52  809 

3,118 

176,H07 

1^58 

16.378 

111,837 

44,584 

8,755 

176,6.'S4 

1857 

Jl.tOl 

126.905 

61,948 

3.791 

212,875 

1H48 

9.704 

59,716 

^9.995 

5,257 

113,972 

1898 

6.689 

70.803 

31,013 

12.427 

120.433 

I860 

9,786 

87,500 

24,302 

6.831 

128,469 

1861 

12.707 

49.764 

23,738 

5.561 

91,770 

1863 

15,d'>2 

58,706 

41^43 

5,143 

191.914 

1883 

18.063 

146.813 

53,054 

5.808 

223,758 

1864 

12,721 

147,042 

40.942 

8,195 

208,900 

Total. 

1^53,534 

8^50,531 

867,802 

117,822 

5,691,709 

Arcrage  annual  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  from 
1815  to  1864,  113f834i  and  Iter  the  ten  jears  ending  1864, 
157,475. 

*T]M  Customs  xetoms  do  not  record  tmj  emigration  to 
AnstraHn  dnring  these  ten  years,  hut  H  aiipears  from  other 
■raxves  that  there  went  oat  in  1821, 320 )  in  1829, 875 ;  in  1898, 
843;  in  1891. 1«0\  and  hi  1825,  458  person.i.  These  numbers 
ters  not  hen  Included  in  tho  totals  of  this  table. 


CIVIL  SSBVICK. 
Tenth  Bepori  of  Her  Majegty^s  Civil  Service 

Commie$ioner9. 
*^  Thb  total  ntunher  of  nominations  notified  to 
US  (eicliisi?e  of  nominations  for  preliminary  test 


examination),  since  the  commencement  of  omr 
proceedings  in  May,  1866,  amounts  to  29,768. 
The  annual  average*  has  been  8,186;  those 
receired  in  1864  were  4,151.  Including  the 
nominations  for  preliminary  test  examination 
the  total  number  has  been  82,820 ;  the  annual 
average,  8,468;  and  the  number  received 
during  the  last  year,  4,641.  We  shall  divide, 
as  in  a  previous  report,  into  two  classes  the 
situations  to  which  these  noniinations  refer; 
viz.  (1.)  superior  situations,  clerkships,  Ac. ; 
(2.)  inferior  situations,  such  as  that  of  out* 
door  officer,  letter  carrier,  warder,  &Cf 

**  Close  L — Superior  Situations^  Clerkships f 
do, — Of  2,094  nominations  disposed  of  under 
this  class,  122  were  either  cancelled  or,  for 
other  reasons,  not  proceeded  with.  The  re- 
maining 1,972  may  be  classified  as  follows  :— 
Nominations  for  preliminary  test  examinations, 
870 ;  nominations  to  compete,  812 ;  absolute 
nominations,  790.  Of  the  candidates  nomi- 
nated for  preliminary  test  examination,  204 
passed  the  test,  and  160  failed.  The  number 
of  competitive  examinations  has  been  181,  in 
which  784  candidates  have  competed  for  261 
places,  making  an  average  of  8*1  competitor 
for  each  vacancy.  Out  of  these  784  candi- 
dates, 290  who  contended  for  98  situations  had 
already  passed  a  preliminary  test  examination ; 
the  remaining  494  competitors  for  168  situa- 
tions had  undergone  no  previous  test.  Of  this 
latter  group  281  failed  to  show  a  qualifying 
knowledge  of  the  prescribed  subjects ;  so  that 
in  reality  not  more  than  268  qualified  candi- 
dates contended  for  168  vacancies ;  or,  on  an 
average,  1*7  qualified  competitors  for  each 
vacancy.  In  six  cases  we  were  compelled  to 
withhold  our  certificate  bom  candidates  who 
had  been  successful  in  the  literary  competition, 
one  having  fidled  to  satisfy  ns  that  he  was 
eligible  in  respect  of  age,  two  in  respect  of 
health,  three  in  respect  of  character.  With 
regard  to  unsuccessful  competitors  full  in- 
quiries are  not  made  on  these  points. 
(r./'  The  number  of  situations  belonging  to  this 
class  offered  for  competition  during  the  year 
1864  having  been,  as  before  stated,  251,  the 
number  fiUed  by  absolute  nomination  has  been 
617.  The  whole  number  of  such  nominations 
dealt   with  (excluding  thirty-six   which  were 

*  Omitting  the  year  1855,  whidi  was  a  broken  year. 
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not  proceeded  with)  was  700.  Dedacting  from 
these  the  517  cases  in  which  the  persons  thus 
nominated  obtained  appointments,  there  remain 
27B  in  which  they  failed  so  to  do.  In  241  of 
these  cases  the  candidates  fell  below  the 
standard  of  competence ;  nineteen  failed  to 
satisfy  the  commissioners  in  respect  of  age, 
five  in  respect  of  health,  and  eight  in  respect 
of  character. 

*' Class  IL'^Ivferior  Situations ,  such  as  that 
of  Out-door  Officer,  Letter  Carrier,  Warder^  rfc. 
—  The  principle  of  competition  was  not  ap- 
plied, daring  the  year  1864,  to  any  situations 
belonging  to  this  class.  The  whole  number  of 
nominations  dealt  with  was  2,884 ;  and  the 
results  were  as  follows : — Candidates  did  not 
appear,  144  ;  certificates  granted,  1,981 ;  cer- 
tificates refused  on  age,  45 ;  certificates  refused 
on  health,  17 ;  certificates  refused  on  character, 
69;  certificates  refused  on  knowledge  and 
ability,  178 :  total,  2,884.  In  our  report  for 
the  year  1868  we  described  at  some  length 
that  part  of  our  proceedings  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  age,  health,  and  character  of  the 
candidates.  The  facts  of  the  past  year,  as 
aboYO  set  forth,  are  not  calculated  to  diminish 
our  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  portion  of 
our  duties,  more  especially  as  regards  situa- 
tions of  the  second  or  inferior  class. 

**  The  total  number  of  cases  in  which  candi- 
dates of  both  classes  have  failed  to  show 
competent  '  knowledge  and  ability '  during  the 
year  1864  has  been  589,  including  160  nomi- 
nated for  preliminary  test  examination,  41 9 
examined  on  absolute  nominations,  and  ten 
competitors  who,  being  otherwise  successful, 
would  have  received  appointments  but  for  such 
failure.  If  the  subjects  of  examination  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  including  spelling, 
arithmetic,  handwriting,  and,  in  the  case  of 
each  department,  the  subjects  specially  con- 
nected with  the  practical  work  of  that  office, 
the  other  comprising  those  which  are  only  pre- 
scribed as  tests  of  general  intelligence  and  cul- 
tivation, the  number  of  failures  in  these  two 
classes  of  suljects  has  been  respectively  688 
and  6.  Out  of  771  persons  who  on  difle- 
rent  grounds  have  been  pronounced  dis- 
qualified during  the  year  recently  ended,  only 
six  can  be  said  to  owe  their  rejection  to  re- 
quirements of  a  '  scholastic  *  or  educational 
character. 


'*  Examinations  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India, 
''  The  principles  on  which  the  present  system 
of  selecting  and  training  civil  servants  for  India 
is  based,  are  set  forth  with  great  clearness  in 
the  report  of  the  committoe  of  1854  which 
recommended  its  adoption.  Briefly  stated,  they 
are  these : — to  select  by  competitive  examina- 
tion, open  to  all  natural-bom  subjects  of  her 
Majesty,  of  sound  health  and  good  character 
and  within  certain  limits  of  age,  the  ablest 
young  men  who  present  themselves ;  and  then 
to  require  these  young  men,  before  proceeding  to 
India,  to  pass  a  further  examination  in  subjects 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  their  future  duties. 
*'  In  the  open  competition,  that  every  candi- 
date, whatever  may  have  been  the  place  and 
manner  of  his  education,  may  have  an  eqnal 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  ability,  the  exami- 
nation embraces  every  subject  which  young 
Englishmen  are  likely  to  have  studied ;  a  pre- 
ponderance being  given  in  the  distribution  of 
marks  to  those  which  form  the  staple  of  an 
ordinary  English  education,  namely,  English, 
classics,  and  mathematics.  With  the  view  of 
discouraging  the  superficial  study  of  many  sub- 
jects, it  is  provided  that  no  credit  at  all  should 
be  allowed  for  a  mere  smattering  in  any  branch ; 
and  in  each  subject  there  is  a  vivd  voce  exami- 
nation to  which  we  attach  great  importance, 
introduced  for  the  express  purpose  of  fully 
testing  the  genuine  character  of  a  candidate's 
knowledge,  in  addition  to  calling  into  play 
those  qualities  which  are  little,  if  at  all,  elicited 
in  an  examination  by  written  papers,  viz.,  his 
readiness,  self-reliance,  and  moral  courage. 

**  For  the  valuable  prizes  thus  held  out  can- 
didates of  ability  have  presented  themselves, 
not  only  from  the  great  English  universities 
and  public  schools,  but  from  the  Scottish  snd 
Irish  universities,  from  numerous  schools  and 
colleges  scattered  over  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  even  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
empire ;  firom  the  college  of  Benares  and  the 
university  of  Melbourne.  Among  others  a 
Brahmin  of  high  caste,  though  unacquainted, 
as  might  be  expected,  with  the  classical  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  passed  such  an  examination 
in  the  classical  languages  of  his  own  country, 
viz.,  Sanskrit  and  Arabic,  together  with 
English  and  other  subjects,  that  he  obtained 
a  plac6  among  the  successful  competitors,  and 
is  now  a  covenanted  servant  of  the  Crown. 
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"  The  whole  number  of  persons  who  have 
been  suceessfol  in  these  competitions  daring  the 
ten  years  from  1855  to  1864  inclasiye  has 
been  458.  Of  these,  101  had  been  educated 
at  Oxford,  80  at  Cambridge,  87  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  27  at  that  of  Edinburgh,  76  at 
Trinity  Collie,  Dublin ;  58  at  other  univer- 
sities, and  70  at  various  other  institutions,  or 
under  private  tutors.  It  need  hardly  be 
pointed  out  how  great  a  stimulus  has  been 
given  to  education  in  its  widest  sense  by  thus 
offering  an  opportunity  of  distinction  to  merit, 
both  in  institutions  and  individuals,  which 
might  otherwise  have  remained  undeveloped 
or  unacknowledged.  Having  thus  won  their 
places  by  the  freest  competition,  solely  on  the 
ground  of  knowledge  and  ability  shown  under 
examination,  the  selected  candidates  have  been 
subjected,  after  an  interval  of  a  year,  to  a 
further  examination  in  the  history  and  geo- 
graphy of  India,  in  the  elements  of  political 
economy,  in  Oriental  languages,  and  in  law. 
Under  the  two  first-mentioned  heads  they  have 
not  hitherto  been  expected  to  do  more  than 
show  an  acquaintance  with  the  leading  features 
of  the  several  subjects.  In  Oriental  languages 
the  examination  has  been  somewhat  more 
severe.  Each  candidate  has  been  required  to 
qualify  himself  either  in  Sanskrit,  which  is  a 
key  to  nearly  all  the  native  dialects,  or  in  one 
of  the  vemacular  tongues  current  in  the  presi- 
dency to  which  he  is  destined,  according  to  as 
high  a  standard  as  we  thought  could  reason- 
ably be  enforced,  regard  being  had  to  the 
shortness  of  the  time  given  for  preparation, 
and  the  dfficulties  which  at  present  attend  the 
study  of  Eastern  languages  in  this  country. 
Moreover,  though  not  obliged  to  pass  in  more 
than  one  language,  the  students  have  been 
permitted  to  obtain  marks,  affecting  their 
seniority,  in  two;  and  have  been  invited  to 
try  for  honorary  certificates  of  proficiency  in 
o^ers  besides. 

"  While  thus  holding  out  premiums  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  vemacular  tongues,  we  have 
attached  even  greater  weight  to  the  legal  train- 
ing of  the  candidates,  believing  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  practice  of  law  is 
becoming  every  day  a  more  essential  qualifica- 
tion for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  an 
Indian  eivU  servant,  whether  attached  to  the 
jndiciali  the  revenuci  or  even  the  political 


branch ;  and  that  such  knowledge  can  nowhere 
be  so  well  acquired  as  in  this  oountiy,  more 
especially  in  this  metropolis.  We  have  accord- 
ingly required  all  selected  candidates  to  m^ke 
themselves  acquainted  (1)  with  the  general 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  as  laid  down  in  a 
few  standard  works;  (2),  with  some  of  the 
chief  peculiarities  of  Hindu  and  Mahomedan 
law;  (8),  with  the  codes,  civil  and  criminal, 
recentiy  brought  into  operation  in  India ;  and 
(4),  with  the  foims  of  law  as  practised  in  our 
own  courts.  To  this  end  they  have  been  directed 
to  attend  at  different  courts,  and  to  furnish 
notes  or  reports,  drawn  up  by  themselves,  of 
cases  there  heard,  and  they  have  undergone  an 
examination  on  these  notes,  intended  to  test 
how  fivr  they  had  mastered  the  various  forms 
of  procedure,  and  the  principles  which  regulate 
the  administration  of  justice. 

«  The  results  of  this  method  of  legal  train- 
ing, considering  the  shortness  of  the  time 
hitherto  given  for  it,  have  been  in  a  high 
degree  satisfiftctory.  Many  of  the  young  civil 
servants  have  carried  out  to  India  an  acquaint- 
ance with  law  both  in  its  principles  and  its- 
practice,  such  as  could  not  be  acquired  in  that 
country  without  the  experience  of  many  years  ; 
and  few,  if  any,  have  arrived  there  without 
such  an  amount  of  legal  knowledge  as  would 
make  their  services  at  once  available  in  the 
lower  branches  of  judicial  and  legisktive 
work. 

''  Of  the  general  results  of  the  whole  system 
which  we  have  described,  it  is,  perhaps,  difficult 
to  speak  decisively :  inasmuch  as  a  judgment 
upon  this  question  involves  many  considera- 
tions, and  a  careful  weighing  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  scheme  as  a 
whole.  We  are  persuaded  that  its  merits  can- 
not be  settied  by  a  partial  view  of  particular 
deficiencies.  And  it  is,  moreover,  a  question 
on  which  opinions  are  not  only  very  various, 
but  also  peculiarly  likely  to  be  effected  by  pre- 
judice on  pne  side  or  on  the  other.  It  may  be 
well,  however,  as  bearing  on  the  general  intel- 
ligence of  the  candidates,  to  state  the  following 
facts  taken  from  official  documents.  They  re- 
late to  one  presidency  only,  viz.,  the  presidency 
of  Bengal,  and  to  one  point  only,  viz.,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  young  men  selected  on 
this  system  have  acquired  the  native  languages ; 
but  they  are  given  as  being  fi^ta  within  our 
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rMudi  whieh  throw  light  on  one  rerj  important 
element  in  the  question  at  isine. 

"  Under  the  regnktionB  hitherto  enforced  by 
the  Indian  Goremment,  eiTil  servants  appointed 
to  the  Bengal  presidency  have  been  allowed 
seven  months,  from  the  time  of  arriving  in 
India  for  passing  in  one  language,  and  thirteen 
months  for  passing  in  a  second  langaage.  A 
donation  of  600  mpees  has  been  given  to  those 
Who  passed  in  two  languages  within  five  months, 
and  medals  have  been  awarded  for  passing  in 
6ne  langnage  *  with  marked  proficiency,'  within 
the  same  time.  Students  who  passed  in  two 
languages  within  eight  months  were  permitted, 
Under  certain  conditions,  to  study  for  honours 
in  one  or  two  languages;  and  if  successful, 
obtained  either  a  certificate  of  high  proficiency, 
or  a  degree  of  honour,  *-»  distinctions  which 
carried  pecuniary  rewards  of  800  rupees  and 
1,600  mpees  respectively^ 

''  The  average  time  in  which  the  civil  ser- 
vants selected  under  the  competitive  system 
have  succeeded  in  passing,  is  four  months  for 
one  language,  and  nine  months  for  two.  The 
number  of  prizes  of  all  descriptions  awarded  to 
them  has  been  ninety-two.  The  number  of 
candidates  by  whom  these  prises  have  been 
won  is  seventy,  the  whole  number  of  candidates 
who  have  passed  in  two  languages  during  the 
period  under  notice  being  281 « 

"The  facts  which  have  just  been  stated 
relate  to  the  candidates  who  have  proceeded 
to  Bengal  in  consequence  of  their  success  in 
the  open  competitive  examinations  held  in  the 
years  1655  to  1862  inclusive.  If  the  later 
portion  of  this  period  only  were  considered — > 
the  years  1861  and  1862  for  instance — the 
results  would  appear  still  more  satisfactory,-^ 
the  successful  candidates  of  those  years  (seventy- 
seven  in  number)  having  passed,  on  an  average, 
in  the  first  language  within  three  months,  and 
in  the  second  within  seven  months  after  their 
arrival  in  the  presidency,  and  having  obtained, 
in  the  aggregate,  forty-four  priEes. 

"  The  candidates  who  were  selected  in  1868 
have  only  very  recently  reached  their  destina«> 
tion»  On  the  Ist  April  kst  the  number  of 
those  who  had  arrived  in  Bengal  was  twenty- 
One,  and  out  of  this  number,  twelve  had  passed 
in  two  languages  in  average  periods  of  four 
months,  and  had  obtained^  in  the  Aggregate, 
thirteen  prised* 


"  Before  concluding  this  portion  of  our  re- 
port, we  desire  to  call  attention  to  oertAin 
points  connected  with  the  open  competition 
for  the  present  yeari  The  regulations  under 
which  this  competition  is  held,  having  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council,  were  laid  before  Parliament  in  Fe- 
bruary last,  and  are  published  in  the  appendix 
to  this  report,  in  which  is  also  set  forth  the 
correspondence  which  has  passed  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  ourselves  on 
the  sulgect*  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
period  of  probation  which  the  selected  candi- 
dates have  to  pass  in  England  has  been 
extended  from  one  year  to  two.  This  extension 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the'^  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  arrived  at  after  commani- 
cation  with  the  Indian  Government,  th&t  the 
examinations  at  the  several  presidency  towns 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  tests  hitherto 
applied  at  those  examinations  should  be  applied 
henceforth  in  this  country,  before  the  candi^ 
dates  are  finally  admitted  to  the  service. 

'*  The  term  of  probation  being  thus  length- 
ened, the  range  of  study  prescribed  to  the 
probationers  will  be  enlarged  in  proportion. 
As  regards  the  Eastern  languages,  it  will  now 
be  our  duty  to  ascertain,  before  granting  a  eer* 
tifioate,  that  the  candidate  possesses  at  least  as 
much  knowledge  as  would  qualify  him  to  pase 
the  examination  hitherto  held  in  India,— 1.<?., 
a  competent  knowledge  of  two  vernacular  dia- 
lects current  in  the  presidency  to  which  he  is 
assigned.  The  legal  training  will  be  rendered 
at  once  more  complete  and  more  systematic  ; 
and  we  shall  require  a  more  accurate  and  ex* 
tended  knowledge  than  has  hitherto  been  exacted 
of  political  economy,  and  of  the  history  and 
geography  of  India. 

*'  In  considering  the  best  method  of  securing 
these  qualifications,  the  question  arose  whether 
any  and  what  restrictions  should  be  imposed  oa 
the  freedom  which  the  candidates  had  hitherto 
ei^oyed  as  to  the  place  and  manner  of  pttrsuing 
their  studies.  We  were  aware  that  it  had  be«a 
proposed  by  persons  entitled  to  great  respect 
that  special  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
the  reception  and  training  of  the  selected  can* 
didates  at  the  two  English  Universities ;  but  we 
found  ourselves  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
discussing  the  merits  of  this  proposal)  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council  having  expreis«d 
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A  dadd«d  opinioiii  in  which  we  entirely  oon- 
enrfed,  {hat  'the  suggestion  was  open  to  the 
ebTions  objeotion  that,  besides  tiie  beTitable 
jealonsy  of  her  uniTersities  and  places  of 
edaeation,  sneh  a  plan  would  not  afford  those 
epportnnities  for  attendance  at  the  courts  of 
law,  which  have  formed  so  important  a  part 
of  the  legal  training  enjoyed  by  the  candidates 
under  the  existing  system/  and  that  it  was 
manifestly  desirable  that  the  probationers 
<  should  reside  either  in  London,  or  in  such 
proximity  to  it  as  would  allow  of  the  regular 
attendance  of  the  students  at  the  principal  law 
eonrts.'  We  had^  therefore,  to  consider  whether 
it  would  be  better  (1)  that  they  should  reside, 
linder  the  usual  conditions  of  discipline,  in  a 
college  to  be  created  for  the  purpose  in  or  near 
London]  (2),  that  while  choosing  their  own 
vesidenoe  they  should  be  required  to  receive 
instmotibn  from  teachers  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Seeretaiy  of  State ;  or  (8),  that  they  should 
be  left  free,  as  heretofore,  in  their  choice  alike 
of  instructors  and  of  residence. 

"  We  were  not  insensible  to  the  advantages 
held  out  by  the  two  courses  first  mentioned ; 
but,  having  regard  to  the  success  which  has 
hitherto  attended  the  freer  method  of  training, 
though  as  yet  but  imperfectly  developed  and 
tried  under  circumstances  of  great  disadvantage, 
and  considering  also  that  it  will  be  easy  at  any 
future  time  to  create  such  an  establishment  as 
experience  may  suggest,  whereas  an  establish- 
ment, if  now  created  and  afterwards  found  uu'^ 
suitable,  could  not  be  abandoned  without  much 
diffieulty  and  loss,  we  thought  it  better,  for  the 
present  at  least,  that  no  interference  should  be 
exereised  in  tiie  studies  of  the  candidates, 
provided  the  results  of  those  studies  were 
thoroughly  tested  by  a  rigorous  system  of 
examination^ 

"  To  this  end  we  propose  to  hold  during  the 
two  years  of  probation  four  half-yearly  exami- 
nations* A  progressive  course  of  study  in  each 
btanch  will  be  prescribed.  At  each  examina* 
tioa  candidates  will  be  expected  to  prove 
themselves  qualified  according  to  a  gradually 
^ogressivB  standard ;  penalties  being  imposed 
for  failure,  and  prises  awarded  for  superior 
profidenoy.  At  the  final  examination  the 
marks  obtained  at  the  tiiree  previous  exami- 
iiatiens  will  be  added  in,  and  the  seniority 
of  the  eivil  servants  in  the  several  j^esi- 


denoies  will  be  determined  by  the  aggregate 
result. 

'*  When  recommending  that  the  young  civil 
servants  should  be  kept  longer  at  home,  in 
order  to  complete  in  this  country  their  prepa* 
ration  for  active  work,  the  Indian  Government 
expressed  at  the  same  time  a  decided  opinion 
that  they  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to 
proceed  to  India  at  a  later  age  than  heretofore. 
*The  objection,*  said  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
'  which  is  urged  with  most  force  against  the 
present  system  is,  that  the  men  come  out  too 
old.*  It  followed,  of  course,  that  their  selec- 
tion should  take  place  at  an  earlier  age.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  superior  limit,  which  had  been 
originally  fixed  at  28,  with  the  declared  object 
of  admitting  persons  who  might  have  taken  the 
first  degree  in  arts  at  our  universities,  which, 
in  deference  to  the  representation  of  the  Indian 
authorities,  was  lowered  by  Lord  Stanley,  when 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to  22,  will  be  fur- 
ther  lowered  to  21  in  the  year  1666 ;  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  having  consented  to  defer  until  that 
period  the  operation  of  the  change,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  disappointment  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  caused  to  individual  candidates. 

"  We  think  it  desirable  to  notice  here  an 
alteration  of  some  importance  with  reference  to 
the  mode  of  marking,  which  we  propose  to 
introduce  at  the  open  competition  now  pending. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
ruling  principles  of  these  examinations  Aat  no 
candidate  should  be  allowed  any  credit  at  all 
for  taking  tip  a  subject  in  which  he  is  a  mere 
smatterer.  Hitherto  we  have  thought  it  enough, 
in  conformity  with  this  principle,  to  strike  out 
all  marks  which  indicated  less  than  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  subject  selected,  leaving 
those  whose  knowledge  exceeded,  by  ever  so 
littie,  the  minimum  of  competence,  to  count  all 
the  marks  assigned  to  them.  We  are  of  opinion, 
however,  that  superficial  study  may  be  more 
effectually  discouraged  by  allowing  no  credit 
for  slight  knowledge  even  to  those  candidates 
who  succeed  in  passing  beyond  it.  We  pro- 
pose, therefore,  that  &6m  the  marks  of  all 
candidates  alike  a  number  answmng  to  this 
slight  knowledge  shall  be  deducted ;  but  that 
it  shall  be  possible,  nevertheless,  for  any  can- 
didate who  may  show  remarkable  proficiency 
in  any  subject  to  obtain  the  full  number  of 
marks  allotted  to  that  sulject. 
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'  Om  aeepdaB  m  hare  Hum^  it  zi^  to 
to  tldi  nie  of  dedaetum, — i^.,  in  the 
CMB  of  flttiiieiiiatief,  belieTiiig  thti  tliis  soBjeet 
is  oae  m  vliidi,  ngudad  frmi  one  pmni  (rf 
viev,  ilia«  is,  stnetij  speaking,  no  such  thing 
M  smsttering:  mssmwrh  as  in  it  eren  meagre 
tIemenUrj  knovledge  is  ralaahle,  and  aumot 
he  aeqoired  withoot  positire  benefit  to  the 
powers  of  the  niind« 

*'  The  adoption  of  this  phm  will  ohriooslj 
render  it  impossible  to  aeenmnlate  marks  bj 
tiie  display  ol  knowledge  of  wide  sor&ee  but 
small  deptiL  Bj makingit  more  adTantageoos, 
so  ftf  as  marks  sre  eoneemed,  to  eontinne  in 
aa  old  line  of  stodj  than  to  enter  npon  a  fresh 
one,  it  will  operate  as  a  natoral  eheek  on  the 
aomber  of  sobjeets  taken  op,  and  will,  as  we 
tmst,  effectoallj  repress  any  tendency  which 
maj  exist  among  candidates  to  diflose  and 
desoltorj  reading ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
will  be  free  from  all  the  objections  which  maj 
possibly  be  nrged  against  anj  form  of  com- 
polsorj  restriction*" 


BIBTHS,  MAKBIAGES,  AND    DEATHS 
CSCOTLAXD). 

Seventh  detailed  Annual  Report  of  Uu  Begittrar* 
General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages 
in  Scotland* 

"The  year  1861,  to  iHiich  this  report  refers, 
was  one  of  checkered  commercial  prosperity, 
the  depression  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
bdng  caused  by  the  war  in  the  States  of  North 
America.  On  the  9th  of  February  of  that  year 
eertain  of  the  Southern  States  declared  their 
ind^endence  of  the  Union,  and  adopted  a  con- 
stitation  under  the  name  of  the  Confederate 
States.  The  d^ression  of  trade  thereby  in- 
duced, combined  perhaps  with  the  higher  price 
of  provisions,  led  to  fewer  marriages  being 
eontraeted  in  Scotland  during  the  year,  so 
that  ihey  fell  below  the  aTerage  of  former 
years.  The  price  of  provisions,  which  had 
been  rising  during  1860,  continued  to  increase 
daring  1861,  so  that  the  four  pound  loaf  was 
nearly  twopence  dearer  in  1861  than  it  had 
been  in  1860.  The  demand  fi>r  labour,  how- 
erer,  was,  on  the  whole,  good,  while  wages 
were  hi^  The  births  attained  a  higher  rate 
than  during  the  previous  year,  but  not  so  high 
as  daring  the  year  1859,  while  the  deaths  were 


bdov  those  ef  tiie  pienoiis  year, 
j  and  aeaiiy  flm  mesa  rate  for  Seotlsod.    Pan. 
perism,  however,   iaoeased,  sad  emigniion 
I  diminished. 

j  *' On  the  8th  of  April  the  Census  of  the  popa- 
j  lation  was  taken,  whea  it  ^peired  tbat  tiie 
total  population  of  Rfotland,  induiiing  ike 
army  in  Scotland,  the  navy  ia  Scottish  har- 
bours or  firths,  and  the  mercantile  dstj  in 
Scottish  harbooTi  or  watos,  amounted  to 
3,062,291  persons,  of  ^unn  1,449,848  were 
males,  and  1,612,446  females.  These  numbers, 
I  if  bron^  to  the  middle  of  the  year,  in  order 
to  render  them  strictly  eompardUe  with  the 
births  and  deaths,  woold  be  raised  to  3,066,633 
persons  of  both  sexes,  eonsi^ng  of  1,451,707 
males,  and  1,614,926  femahs.  These,  dis- 
tribnied  among  the  three  great  groups  into 
which  we  divide  the  population,  would  fiaimsh 
160,589  persons  for  the  insular  Sistricts, 
1,764,705  persons  for  the  mainland  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  1,141,339  persons  for  the  to\ra 
districts. 

**  Births.— ion, 009  births  were  registered  in 
Scotland  daring  the  year  1861,  indicsting  a 
proportimi  of  348  births  to  eveiy  10,000  per- 
sons of  the  population,  estimated  to  the  middle 
of  the  year.  With  a  single  exception,  this  is 
the  highest  proportion  of  births  which  hss  been 
roistered  in  Scotland  during  any  year  since 
the  Begistiation  Act  came  into  operstion,  the 
births  in  1859  al<me  exceeding  it,  when  the 
proportion  rose  to  351  births  to  every  10,000 
persons  of  the  estimated  population.  By  com- 
paring the  proportion  of  births  in  the  several 
divisions  and  counties  of  Scotland  for  the  jeara 
1859, 1860,  and  1861,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the 
proportion  of  births  to  the  population  of  each  of 
these  divisions  and  counties,  though  differing 
greatly  from  each  other,  fluctuates  very  Utile 
from  year  to  year  in  each  county  or  division. 
This  circumstance  proves,  as  was  attempted 
to  be  shown  in  last  report,  that  the  cause 
which  determines  the  proportion  of  births  to 
the  population  is  a  fixed  cause ;  and  when  that 
cause  was  investigated  the  proportion  of  births 
in  every  county  and  division  was  found  to  cor- 
respond with  the  proportion  of  married  women 
in  the  population  of  each  county  and  division. 
''  The  counties  which  have  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  legitimate  births  are  also  those  which 
have  the  highest  proportion  of  women  in  the 
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married  siate;  wliile  those  which  have  the 
smallest  proportion  of  legitimate  births  have 
also  the  lowest  proportion  of  married  women. 

'*For  instance,  in  the  northern  division  for 
Scotland,  for  every  100  persons  in  the  popu- 
lation, only  2' 5  legitimate  births  occurred,  bat 
then  only  32"8  in  every  100  women  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  45  were  wives.  In  the 
Bonth-westem  division,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
eveiy  100  persons  in  the  population  8-7  legiti- 
mate births  occurred ;  and  to  correspond  with 
this  high  proportion  of  births,  46*4  of  every 
100  women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45 
were  wives. 

"  The  same  fact  is  manifested  if  the  counties 
be  taken  separately.  Thus,  in  Inverness,  for 
every  100  persons  of  the  estimated  population, 
only  2*5  legitimate  births  occurred,  and  cor- 
responding with  this  low  proportion  of  births, 
only  83  in  every  100  women  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  45  were  in  the  married  state,  or 
were  wives.  In  Linlithgow,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  every  100  persons  of  the  population,  the 
veiy  high  proportion  of  8*8  legitimate  births 
occurred  annually,  and  coiTosponding  with  this 
high  proportion  of  births,  there  is  also  the  very 
high  proportion  of  55  wives  in  every  100 
women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45.  Wher- 
ever the  proportion  of  women  in  the  married 
state  is  small,  births  must  also  be  few;  but 
where  the  proportion  of  married  women  is  high 
the  proportion  of  legitimate  births  must  also  be 
high.  Hence,  it  happens  that  wherever  the 
proportion  of  married  women  is  high,  the  pro- 
portion of  children  and  young  persons  (under 
20  years  of  age)  is  greater  than  in  a  popu- 
lation where  a  small  proportion  of  the  women 
are  in  the  married  state.  This  is  the  true 
reason  why  in  newly  settled  states,  as  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  in  Canada,  the 
proportion  of  children  and  of  births  under  20 
years  of  age  exceeds  the  number  of  the  adults ; 
while  in  old  settled  states,  as  those  of  Europe, 
the  number  of  the  adults  (above  20  years  of 
age)  exceeds  that  of  the  children  and  young 
persons  under  that  age.  The  proportion  of 
births  to  the  population  was  different  in  the 
three  great  groups  of  districts  into  which 
ScotUmd  has  been  divided.  Thus,  in  the 
insular  districts,  for  every  1,000  persons  of 
the  estimated  population,  only  28  births  oc- 
curred; in  the  mainland-rural  districts,  82; 
Vol.  n. 


but  in  the  town  districts  88  births  in  every* 
1,000  persons. 

**  Of  the  107,009  births,  97,080  were  le- 
gitimate, and  9,929  illegitimate,  indicating 
that  9'28  per  cent,  of  the  births  were  illegiti- 
mate. This  is  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of 
illegitimate  births  than  during  the  previous 
year,  when  9*21  per  cent,  of  the  births  were 
illegitimate ;  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
illegitimacy  is  on  the  increase.  As  in  former 
years,  so  in  1861,  it  would  appear  that  the 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births  was  highest  in 
the  mainland-rural  districts,  lower  in  the  town 
districts,  and  lowest  in  the  insular  districts. 
Thus,  in  the  mainland-rural  districts,  9*7  per 
cent,  of  the  births  were  illegitimate ;  in  the 
town  districts,  9*1  per  cent. ;  but  in  the  in- 
sular districts,  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  births 
were  illegitimate.  The  several  divisions  and 
counties  of  Scotland  exhibit  the  greatest  pos- 
sible difference  with  regard  to  the  prevalence 
of  illegitimacy  among  the  respective  popula- 
tions ;  and  as  the  proportions  for  each  division 
or  county  are  much  the  same  from  year  to 
year,  the  proportions  for  any  one  year  give  a 
good  general  idea  of  the  morality  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  several  counties,  in  so  far  as 
illegitimacy  is  concerned.  The  northern  and 
north-western  divisions  of  Scotland,  which  in- 
clude the  counties  of  Shetland,  Orkney,  Caith- 
ness, Sutherland,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  and 
Inverness,  only  yielded  5-4  per  cent,  of  the 
births  as  illegitimate;  while  the  north-east-, 
em  and  the  southern  divisions  of  Scotland, 
embracing  the  counties  of  Nairn,  Elgin,  Banff, 
Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  Roxburgh,  Dumfries, 
Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtown,  had  no  less  than 
14  per  cent,  of  the  births  illegitimate.  Even 
the  south-western  division  of  Scotland,  which 
contains  the  great  manufacturing  and  mining 
counties  of  Renfrew,  Ayr,  and  Lanark,  fur- 
nished only  7*9  per  cent,  of  the  births  as 
illegitimate,  or  little  more  than  half  the  pro- 
portion of  the  north-eastern  and  the  southern 
divisions. 

/*  Of  the  107,009  children  bom  during  the 
year,  54,606  were  males,  and  52,408  females, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  104*2  males  for 
every  100  females  at  birth.  The  propoHion 
of  the  sexes  in  the  legitimate  and  iUegitimate 
children  was,  however,  very  different.  Of  the 
legitimate  births  there  were  108*7  males  to 
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ererj  KO  females;  but  of  Uie  fflegituniite 
birt::5  tlicre  was  the  Terr  high  propoitum  of 
10^-5  malc«  for  ereij  100  fienuJes.  Taking 
the  seren  jean'  average,  Tiz.,  1855  io  1861 
inelnare,  the  aame  geneial  fret  was  endeneed, 
Tiz.,  that  the  proportioii  of  males  among  the 
ill4*gitimata  births  exceeded  that  among  the 
legitimate  Inrths.  Thus,  the  aTorage  of  the 
seren  yesn'  births  in  SeoUand  shows  that 
smoog  the  legitimate  births  there  were  bom 
105-2  males  for  ereiy  100  females,  while 
among  the  illegitimate  births  there  weie  107'd 
males  for  erery  100  females. 

''  The  resnlt  of  the  seren  years'  re^stration 
of  births  in  Scotland  (1855  to  1861  inclosive) 
wcmld  seem  to  indieate  that  the  proportion  of 
males  to  females  at  birth  was  rather  less  in  the 
town  than  in  the  mral  districts,  and  lower  in 
both  of  these  than  in  the  insnkr  districts. 
Thns,  the  seren  years*  registration  of  births 
shows  that  in  the  town  districts  there  were 
annnally  bom  105*1  males  for  erery  100 
females;  in  the  mainland-raral  districts,  105-5 
males  for  every  100  females ;  bat  in  the  in- 
solar  districts,  106-6  males  for  every  100 
females.  This  proportion  would  not  be  mate- 
rially affected  thongh  confined  to  the  legitimate 
births  abne,  seeing  that  the  seven  years' 
avenge  of  the  legitimate  births  yields  the 
proportion  of  105  males  to  every  100  females 
in  the  town  districts,  105*4  males  to  every  100 
females  in  the  mainland-raral  districts,  and 
106-4  males  to  every  100  females  in  the  in- 
solar  districts.  These  fects^  therefore,  woold 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  proportion  of  males 
to  females  at  birth  is  greatest  in  the  popula- 
tions which  are  the  healthiest,  and  that  the 
caoses  which  weaken  the  popolations  of  the 
towns,  and  render  them  more  liable  to  disease 
and  death,  also  tend  to  diminish  the  proportion 
of  mide  children  at  birth.       • 

<«  Daring  the  year  1861  there  occoired 
1,249  cases  of  twins  at  a  birth,  and 
eighteen  cases  of  triplets,  indicating  the 
proportion  of  one  twin  birth  in  every  eighty- 
five  births,  and  one  triplet  birth  in  every  5,845 
births. 

**  The  infiaence  of  season  on  the  births  is 
pretty  distinctly  marked,  the  largest  number  of 
births  occurring  during  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  Jane,  the  period  of  the  year  when 
most  of  the  lower  animals  bring  forth  their 


yoang,  and  the  smallest  nomber  daring  the 
months  of  Janoaiy  and  September. 

"  As  the  Iwths  amomited  to  107,009,  and 
the  deaths  to  62,S41,  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  amoonted  to  44,668 ;  and  by  that  nom- 
ber the  popolation  of  Scotland  would  htre 
been  aogmented  daring  the  year,  had  no  other 
causes  been  in  operation  to  diounish  it.  The 
emigration  eomaissioiiars,  however,  ascer- 
tained that  01,770  persons  emigrated  from  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  daring  the 
year  1861,  of  whom  6,780  were  ascertained  to 
be  of  Scottish  origin.  If  to  that  nomber  2,244 
be  added  as  the  proportion  of  persons  whose 
origin  was  not  ascertained,  the  total  Scottish 
emigrants  woold  amount  to  8,974,  which  nnm* 
her  deducted  from  the  excess  of  births  otot 
deaths  woold  make  it  appear  as  if  the  popnk* 
tion  of  Scotland  had  increased  daring  the  year 
by  85,694  persons.  By  the  population  retains, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  actaal  increase 
was  little  more  than  half  of  that ;  so  that  a 
very  wide  margin  most  be  allowed  for  migra- 
tion to  England,  Ireknd,  and  the  continent  of 
Eorope,  and  for  drafts  to  the  army,  rojal  navy, 
and  merchant  shipping. 

"  Jfarrta^.— 20,896  marriages  were  regis- 
tered  in  Scotland  daring  the  year  1861,  heing 
in  the  proportion  of  681  marriages  in  eieiy 
100,000  of  the  population,  or  somewhat  under 
the  average  ^^imniJ  marriage-rate  of  the  su 
previous  years.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
Annnf^l  marriage -rate  in  Scotland  is  £ar  helow 
that  of  England ;  for  taking  the  seven  years, 
1855  to  1861  inclusive,  marriages  occnr  in 
England  at  the  annual  average  rate  of  827 
marriages  in  every  100,000  of  the  popnktbn, 
but  in  Scotland,  during  the  same  years,  only 
at  the  Ipw  rate  of  686  marriages  in  a  like 
population. 

**  In  former  reports  it  was  endeavoured  to 
be  shown  that  the  low  maniage-rate  in  Scot- 
land was  apparently  produced  by  the  yonng 
men  finding  greater  difficulty  in  procuring 
employment  than  in  England;  and  that  suhject 
was  further  illustrated  by  the  very  different 
marriage-rate  which  prevails  in  the  insulsr, 
the  mairdand-rural,  and  the  town  districts. 
The  same  illustrative  facts  were  obserred 
during  the  year  1861.  Thus,  in  the  insular 
districts,  where  the  popuktion  is  flailing  off, 
marriages  only  occurred  at  the  rate  of  57 
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marriages  in  every  10,000  persons  of  the 
popalaiion.  In  the  mainland-rural  districts, 
where  the  increase  of  the  population  is  very 
slow,  and  where  the  marriages  do  little  more 
than  supply  the  racanoies  caused  by  death, 
only  68  marriages  occurred  in  every  10,000 
persons ;  but  in  the  town  districts,  where  the 
increase  of  the  population  is  great,  where  there 
is  a  demand  for  labour,  and  work  is  more 
easily  procured,  marriages  occurred  in  the  pro- 
portion of  84  in  every  10,000  persons. 

<<Bntthe  low  marriage-rate  which  prevails 
in  Scotland  is  not  followed,  as  might  be  ex- 
peetedy  by  a  low  birth-rate  ;  so  that,  in  so  far 
as  increase  of  the  population  by  births  is  con- 
cerned, no  evil  seems  to  result  to  Scotland 
from  the  low  proportion  of  marriages,  inasmuch 
as  nature  seems  to  compensate  for  the  smaller 
number  of  marriages  by  making  these  mar- 
riages more  fruitful.  Thus,  in  1861,  for  every 
marriage  which  occurred  in  Scotland  there 
were  bom  4*64  legitimate  children ;  that  is  to 
say,  464  legitimate  children  were  bom  to  every 
100  marriages.  During  the  same  year,  how- 
ever, in  England,  only  8*89  legitimate  children 
were  bom  to  every  marriage,  or  889  legitimate 
children  to  every  100  marriages. 

**  The  same  result  is  arrived  at  by  another 
and  more  exact  mode  of  calculation.  In  1861, 
when  the  census  was  taken  in  England,  the 
number  of  wives  at  the  child-bearing  ages, 
viz.,  15  to  45,  was  2,819,649;  and  as  the 
number  of  legitimate  children  bom  during  the 
year  amounted  to  652,249,  this  gives  the  pro- 
portion of  one  legitimate  child  for  every  8*55 
wives  at  the  ages  15  to  45  in  the  population ; 
or,  in  other  words,  every  855  wives  in  England 
at  these  ages  gave  birth  to  100  children  during 
the  year. 

"  In  Scotland,  during  the  same  year,  there 
were  805,524  wives  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  45  years ;  and  as  97,080  legitimate  chil- 
dren were  bom  during  the  year,  this  gives  the 
proportion  of  one  legitimate  child  £br  every 
8-14  wives  at  these  ages  in  the  population ; 
or,  iu  other  words,  every  814  wives  in  the 
popuhition  of  Scotland  at  these  ages  gave  birth 
to  100  legitimate  children  during  the  year. 
By  both  these  modes  of  estimation,  therefore, 
it  appears  that  the  mamed  women  of  Scotland 
are  more  prolific  than  those  of  England,  seeing 
that  during  the  year  1861  every  814  wives  at 


the  child-bearing  ages  gave  birth  to  100  chil^ 
dren  in  Scotland;  whereas  it  required  855 
wives  at  the  same  ages  for  every  100  births  in 
England.  As  like  results  appear  year  after 
year,  it  may  be  assumed  as  proved  that  the 
Scottish  married  female  is  more  prolific  than 
the  English  married  female  ;  so  that  the  lower 
proportion  of  marriages  in  Scotland  is  quite 
compensated  for  by  the  greater  fecundity  of 
the  wives. 

**  During  the  year  1861,  of  the  20,896  mar- 
riages, 9,882  were  celebrated  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Established  Church,  4,969  accord- 
ing to  those  of  the  Free  Church,  2,925  accord- 
ing to  those  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
1,806  according  to  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  886  according  to  those  of  the  Epis* 
copal  Church,  1,290  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  small  religious  denominations;  wliile  in 
168  cases  the  denomination  was  not  stated, 
and  in  25  instances  the  marriage  was  irregular. 
These  numbers  yield  proportions  very  similar 
to  those  of  former  years,  and  indicate  ap- 
proximatively  the  proportions  of  the  population 
attached  to  each  religious  denomination.  This 
arises  from  the  almost  universal  custom  of 
having  the  marriage  ceremony  performed  by 
the  minister  of  the  denomination  to  which  the 
bride  belongs.  44*66  per  cent,  of  the  mar- 
riages were  celebrated  by  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church,  28*78  per  cent,  by  those 
of  the  Free  Church,  18*99  per  cent,  by  those 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  8-65  per 
cent,  by  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
1*84  per  cent,  by  those  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church,  6*18  per  cent,  by  ministers  and  others 
of  the  smaller  religious  denominations  ;*  while 
in  0*90  per  cent,  the  religious  denomination 
was  not  stated. 

"Of  the  20,896  men  who  married  during 
1861,  the  ages  of  20,878  were  ascertained; 
and  of  that  number  1,480  were  under  21  years 
of  age.  Of  the  20,896  women  who  married 
during  the  same  year,  the  ages  of  20,886  were 
ascertained,  and  of  that  number  4,408  were 
under  21  years  of  age.  It  thus  appears  that 
7*09  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  21*18  per  cent, 
of  the  women  who  married  during  1861  were 
under  the  legal  age  of  21  years,  or  were 
minors. 

"  This  is  under  the  proportion  of  mmors 
who  marry  in  England.    Thus,   during  the 
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same  year,  168,706  marriages  were  registered 
in  England ;  but  in  only  108,694  cases  were 
the  ages  of  both  parties  asceiiained.  Of  that 
latter  number,  9,048  men  and  25,146  women 
were  ascertained  to  be  under  21  years  of  age ; 
thus  demonstrating  that  8*72  per  cent,  of  the 
men  and  24-25  per  cent,  of  the  women  who 
married  during  the  year  in  England  were 
under  21  years  of  age,  or  were  minors. 

"As  might  be  expected,  the  proportion  of 
minors  who  marry  in  the  town  districts  is 
gre^r  than  that  of  those  who  marry  in  the 
mainland-rural  or  the  insular  districts.  Thus, 
in  the  insular  districts,  only  2*89  per  cent,  of 
the  men  and  11-57  of  the  women  who  married 
in  1861  were  under  21  years  of  age.  In  the 
mainland-rural  districts,  6*88  per  cent,  of  the 
men  and  20-51  per  cent,  of  the  women  who 
married  were  under  21  yeai-s  of  age.  But  in 
the  town  districts,  7*79  per  cent,  of  the  men 
and  22*69  per  cent,  of  the  women  who  married 
were  under  21  years  jof  age. 

''  These  facts  lead  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  the  general  proportion  of  marriages  in  the 
several  counties  or  districts,  viz.,  that  the 
comparative  facilities  of  procuring  a  livelihood 
influence  both  the  number  of  marriages  in  the 
general  population  and  the  comparative  earli- 
ness  at  which  the  marriage  may  be  contracted. 
Thus,  it  is  seen  that  in  England,  not  only  are 
marriages  contracted  in  much  greater  propor- 
tions than  in  Scotland,  but  more  of  these 
marriages  are  at  an  earlier  age.  And  the 
same  is  seen  in  the  several  districts  and  divi- 
sions of  Scotland  itself,  the  observed  difference 
depending  on  the  same  cause,  viz.,  the  com- 
parative facility  of  procuring  a  livelihood. 
Thus,  in  England,  while  49*59  per  cent,  of 
the  men  who  married  were  under  25  years  of 
age,  only  40*96  per  cent,  were  under  that  age 
in  Scotland ;  and  while  62*46  per  cent,  of  the 
women  who  married  in  England  were  under 
26  years  of  age,  only  58*72  per  cent,  were 
under  that  age  in  Scotland.  People  are  there- 
fore somewhat  older  in  Scotland  when  they 
contract  marriage  than  they  are  in  England, 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  procuiing  a 
livelihood  being  greater  in  Scotland,  and  thus 
causing  marriage  to  be  deferred  till  a  later 
period  of  life.  To  what  extent  the  postpone- 
ment of  marriage  may  affect  the  question  of 
illegitimacy,  we  have  at  present  no  means  of 


ascertaining.  But  the  different  divisions  of 
Scotland  exhibit  such  facts  even  more  strikingly 
than  Scotland  and  England.  Thus,  in  the 
north-western  division,  where  room  for  new 
families  is  only  procured  by  the  death  of  the 
old,  only  21*10  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  49-41 
per  cent,  of  the  women  who  married  vere 
under  25  years  of  age.  In  the  northern  din- 
sion,  where  much  the  same  state  of  matters 
prevails,  only  80*17  per  cent,  of  the  men  and 
42*75  per  cent,  of  the  women  who  married 
were  under. 25  years  of  age.  But  in  the 
south-western  division,  where  the  demand  for 
labour  is  great  from  the  prosperity  of  mining 
and  manufactures,  no  less  than  46*100  per 
cent,  of  the  men  and  64*48  per  cent,  of  the 
women  who  married  were  tinder  25  years. 

''  These  striking  facts,  then,  seem  to  prore 
what  are  the  restraints  on  marriage  in  this 
country.  They  also  prove  that  these  restraints 
press  more  heavily  on  the  population  of  Scotland 
than  on  that  of  England ;  and  thus  acconnt  for 
the  much  larger  proportional  emigration  from 
Scotland  than  from  England. 

**  In  every  10,000  males  in  each  dirision  of 
Scotland,  only  twenty-four  under  twenty-fire 
years  of  age  married  in  the  north-western 
division,  thirty-four  in  the  northern,  forty-two 
in  the  west-midland,  forty-eight  in  the  sonth- 
em,  fifty  in  the  north-eastern,  sixty-one  in 
the  east-midland,  sixty-four  in  the  sonth- 
eastern,  but  seventy-three  in  the  south-western 
division. 

<'  Of  the  20,896  marriages  contracted  in 
Scotland  during  the  year  1861,  the  conjngal 
condition  of  the  parties  previous  to  their 
entrance  into  the  new  engagement  was  ascer- 
tained in  20,157  cases.  •  Of  these  20,157 
marriages,  17,481  were  between  bachelors  and 
spinsters,  441  between  bachelors  and  widows, 
1,768  between  widowers  and  spinsters,  and 
517  between  widowers  and  widows.  These 
numbers  indicate  that  in  every  100  marriages 
86*48  were  between  bachelors  and  spinsters, 
2*19  were  between  bachelors  and  widows, 
8*77  were  between  widowers  and  spinsters,  and 
2*56  were  between  widowers  and  widows. 
Thus,  in  every  100  men  who  married  in  each 
of  the  great  groups  of  districts  during  the 
year,  only  9.8  were  widowers  in. the  insnlar, 
and  9*9  in  the  mainland-mral  districts  ,*  while 
12*8  were  widowera  in  the  town  districts.    lu 
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like  manner,  of  every  100  women  who  married, 
only  2-8  were  widows  in  the  insular,  and  8' 5 
in  the  mainland-rural  districts ;  while  6*1  were 
widows  in  the  town  districts. 

**  The  proportion  of  persons  who  re-marry 
in  Scotiand  is  smaller  than  in  England.  Thus, 
while  in  Scotland  11*88  in  eyeiy  100  of  the 
men  who  married  in  1861  were  widowers, 
13*18  in  every  100  were  widowers  in  England 
during  the  same  year.  And  while  only  4*75 
in  every  100  women  who  married  in  Scotland 
were  widows,  8*80  in  every  100  women  who 
married  were  widows  in  England.  The  com- 
parative state  of  elementary  education  among 
the  population  may  he  estimated  hy  ascer- 
taining what  proportion  of  the  men  and  of  the 
women  who  married  could  sign  their  names  in 
the  marriage  registers. 

**  During  the  year  1861,  of  the  20,896  men 
who  married,  18,679  signed  their  names  in 
full  in  the  marriage  registers,  and  2,217  signed 
hy  mark.  Of  the  20,896  women  who  married, 
16,439  signed  their  names  in  full,  while  4,457 
signed  hy  mark.  These  numhers  show  that 
8939  per  cent,  of  the  men,  and  78*67  per 
cent,  of  the  women  who  married  during  the 
year,  were  ahle  to  sign  their  names  in  full ; 
while  10-60  per  cent,  of  the  men,  and  21*88 
per  cent,  of  the  women,  were  ohliged  to  sign  hy 
mark.  This  is  a  very  much  larger  proportion 
of  hoth  men  and  women  ahle  to  write  their 
names  than  in  England  ;  for  in  the  same  year 
only  75*4  per  cent,  of  the  men,  and  65*8  per 
cent,  of  the  women  could  sign  their  names  by 
writing  in  the  marriage  registers  of  England. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  more  women 
can  write  in  Scotland  than  men  in  England, 
and  it  is  the  same  year  after  year. 

"  In  the  mainland-rural  districts  of  Scotland, 
92-45  per  cent,  of  the  men,  and  84*14  per 
cent,  of  the  women  could  write  their  names  in 
M;  while  in  the  town  districts  only  87*75 
per  cent,  of  the  men,  and  72*07  per  cent,  of 
the  women  could  write  their  names. 

"  In  so  far  as  the  test  under  consideration 
enables  us  to  judge,  the  counties  of  Ross, 
Cromarty,  and  Inverness  seem  to  be  in  the 
most  backward  state  as  to  elementary  educa- 
tion, seeing  that  81-88  per  cent,  of  the  men 
in  Inverness,  and  42*72  per  cent,  in  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  were  obliged  to  sign  their  names 
by  mark;   while,    to    correspond  with    this. 


52*71  per  cent,  of  the  women  in  Inverness, 
and  61-08  per  cent,  in  Ross  and  Cromarty 
signed  by  mark.  In  some  counties  and  towns, 
the  large  number  of  Irish  in  the  population 
increases  the  proportion  of  persons  who  sign 
by  mark.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  the 
counties  of  Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  Lanark,  and 
Wigtown ;  and  is  the  main  cause  why  the 
population  of  Glasgow  furnishes  upwards  of 
15  per  cent,  of  males  unable  to  write,  while 
the  proportion  of  men  in  Edinburgh  unable  to 
write  is  only  4  per  cent.  In  a  very  few 
instances  the  registrars  note  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  facts  which  come  under  their 
observation,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such 
facts  are  not  more  frequently  recorded  by  them. 
Thus  one  remarks  4hat  a  woman  who  was 
married  in  1828  had  her  first  child  in  1861, 
after  having  been  thirty- three  years  married. 
Another  states  that  a  labourer,  by  two  suc- 
cessive wives,  had  twenty-three  lawful  children. 

**  Deathn. — 62,841  deaths  were  registered  in 
Scotland  during  the  year  1861,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  208  deaths  in  every  10,000  of 
the  population.  This  was  a  lower  death-rate 
than  the  mean  of  the  six  previous  years, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  great  mortality 
which  prevailed  during  1860,  reached  the  high 
mean  of  208  deaths  annually  in  every  10,000 
persons.  A  year  of  low  mortality  often  follows 
one  in  which  the  mortality  has  been  excessive ; 
as  if  all  the  weaker  members  of  the  community 
had  been  cut  off  during  the  year  of  high  mor- 
tality, and  those  who  remained  were  the  more 
able  to  resist  the  causes  of  death  during  the 
year  which  followed. 

<<  The  above  mortality,  however,  was  much 
below  the  death-rate  of  England  for  the  same 
year,  which  was  in  the  proportion  of  216 
deaths  in  every  10,000  of  the  population,  the 
average  annual  mortality  of  the  six  previous 
years  having  been  219  deaths  in  every  10,000 
persons.  Both  in  England  and  in  Scotland, 
therefore,  the  year  1861  was  one  in  which  the 
mortality  was  lower  than  usual. 

<<  It  is  now  an  established  fact  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  insular  and  mainland-rural 
districts  are  more  healthy,  and  die  at  a  much 
lower  rate,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
districts.  Thus,  in  1861,  while  the  inhabitants 
of  the  insular  districts  were  only  cut  off  at  the 
rate  of  159  deaths  in  every  10,000  persons. 
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and  those  of  the  mainland-roral  districts  at 
the  rate  of  174  deaths  in  the  same  population, 
the  inhahitanta  of  the  town  districts  suffered 
at  the  rate  of  258  deaths  in  eyeiy  10,000 
persons. 

'*  The  mortality  in  the  eight  principal  towns 
of  Scotland  yaried  considerably  daring  1861, 
being  highest  in  Glasgow  and  lowest  in  Leith. 
Thns,  in  eyery  10,000  persons  in  each  of  these 
eight  towns,  212  died  in  Leith  during  the 
year,  240  in  Aberdeen,  244  in  Edinburgh, 
252  in  Greenock,  254  in  Paisley,  ^60  in 
Dundee,  262  in  Perth,  and  275  in  Glasgow. 
From  1855  to  1861  inclusiye,  in  eyeiy 
10,000  persons  liying,  228  died  annually  in 
Leith,  289  in  Aberdeen,  242  in  Edmburgh, 
252  in  Perth,  267  in  Pfiftley,  270  in  Dundee, 
296  in  Glasgow,  and  297  in  Greenock.  It 
would  thus  appear  that,  on  the  ayerage  of 
years,  Leith  and  Aberdeen  are  the  most 
healthy  of  these  towns ;  Greenock  and  Glasgow 
the  most  unhealthy. 

*<Eyer  since  the  Begistration  Act  gaye  us 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  it  would 
appear  that  in  Scotland  the  mortality  of  the 
males  is  constantly  higher  than  that  of  the 
females.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  seyen  years 
1855  to  1861  inclusiye,  it  appears  that  the 
male  death-rate  was  217  deaths  annually  in 
eyery  10,000  males,  while  the  female  death- 
rate  was  only  198  deaths  in  eyery  10,000 
females.  During  1861  the  proportibnal  death- 
rate  of  the  respectiye  sexes  closely  corres- 
ponded with  the  aboye,  seeing  that  212  males 
died  in  eyery  10,000  males,  but  only  194 
females  in  eyery  10,000  females. 

"This  higher  male  mortality  occurred  at 
almost  eyery  period  of  life ;  the  only  exceptions 
during  1861  being  during  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years  of  life,  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  and 
between  80  and  40  years.  At  these  ages,  in 
1861,  the  female  mortality  was  yery  slightly 
higher  than  the  male.  It  would  appear,  how- 
eyer,  that  if  we  take  a  series  of  years  (1855  to 
1861),  the  female  mortality  is  always  slightly 
aboye  that  of  the  male  during  the  third  and 
fifth  years  of  life,  and  also  between  10  and  15 
years.  But  at  all  other  ages  the  male  death- 
rate  exceeds  the  female,  and  strikingly  exceeds 
it  during  the  first  year  of  life,  when  the  two 
sexes  are  clothed,  fed,  and  treated  in  all 
respects  alike. 


'*  During  the  first  year  of  life  14*955  male 
children  die  annually  out  of  eyeiy  100  male 
children  liying,  while  only  12*467  female 
children  die  annually  out  of  eyeiy  100  female 
children.  This  striking  fact  proyes  that  when 
the  sexes  are  treated  in  eyerything  alike,  the 
tendency  to  death  in  the  male  at  that  period  of 
life  exceeds  that  of  the  female  as  15  exceeds 
12}.  This  greater  tendency  to  death  in  the 
male  continues  to  exhibit  itself  during  the 
fourth  year  of  life ;  but  during  the  second,  the 
third,  and  the  fifth  years  of  life  the  female 
mortality  slightly  exceeds  the  male.  From  the 
fifth  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  life  the  mortalitj 
or  death-rate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland 
remains  considerably  below  one  per  cent. ;  hot 
both  with  males  and  females  the  most  healthy 
period  of  life,  and  during  which  there  are 
fewer  deaths  than  at  any  preyious  or  subsequent 
age,  is  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  year  of 
life.  In  both  sexes  the  annual  mortalitj  is 
below  a  half  of  a  per-centage  of  the  limg  at 
these  ages,  and  during  that  period  the  males 
die  in  rather  smaller  proportions  than  the 
females.  From  the  age  of  15  the  women  begin 
to  marry,  and  it  might  haye  been  imagined 
that  the  superadded  dangers  of  child-birth 
would,  at  the  child-bearing  ages  (15-45),  have 
raised  the  female  death-rate  higher  than  the 
male,  but  a  seyen  years'  result  proyes  that  in 
Scotland  the  female  death-rate  at  these  ages  is 
lower  than  the  male  death-rate.  Thus,  in 
eyery  10,000  persons  of  each  sex  at  each  age, 
only  65  females,  but  72  males,  die  annually 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  20;  80  females, 
but  99  males,  die  annually  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  80 ;  100  females,  but  106  males,  die 
annually  between  the  ages  of  80  and  40 ;  while 
only  116  females,  but  188  males,  die  annually 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  50.  Thus,  at 
eyery  one  of  these  ages  females  die  in  smaller 
proportions  than  males. 

''  The  same  higher  death-rate  among  the 
males  presents  itself  till  the  close  of  life,  so 
that  (with  the  exception  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fifth  years  of  life,  and  again  from  the  tenth 
to  the  fifteenth  year)  it  may  safely  be  said  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  male  death-rate  at  eyeiy 
period  of  life  is  higher  in  Scotland  than  the 
female  death-rate.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  each  country  has  its  own  peculiarity  eyen 
in  this  respect ;  for  in  some  of  the  conthental 
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states,  though  the  male  death-rate  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  female  daring  the  earlier  years 
of  existence,  the  female  death-rate  exceeds 
that  of  the  male  during  all  the  active  and 
adult  period  of  life. 

"Bat  a  most  important  inquiry,  and  one 
which  from  want  of  facts  has  not  hitherto  heen 
investigated,  is,  what  is  the  effect  of  mamage 
on  female  life,  both  during  the  period  of  child- 
bearing,  and  after  that  period  of  life  has 
passed? 

"  The  general  death-rate  among  the  manied 
women  is  very  much  higher  than  that  among 
the  unmarried;  so  that,  while  only  1,240  un- 
married women  above  15  years  of  age  died 
during  the  year  out  of  every  100,000  un- 
married women,  2,109  married  women  died  out 
of  a  like  number  of  married  women.  If  we 
trusted,  therefore,  to  these  total  proportions, 
we  should  infer  that  married  life,  taken  as  a 
whole,  nearly  doubled  the  mortality  of  the 
female ;  for  these  numbers  seem  to  prove,  that 
in  an  equal  number  of  married  and  unmarried 
females,  seven  married  women  would  die 
annually  for  every  four  unmarried.  This  would 
indeed  be  a  fearfal  differenco,  and  would  show 
in  the  strongest  light  the  superadded  dangers 
to  the  female  which  the  married  life  brings. 
But  the  conclusion  would  be  a  mistake,  arising 
from  the  &ct  that  the  difference  is  caused  by 
the  number  of  unmarried  women  being  ffu: 
greatest  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  mor- 
taKty  is  very  low,  viz.,  from  15  to  20  years  of 
life,  whereas  the  nimiber  of  married  women  is 
greatest  at  those  periods  of  life  when  the  mor- 
tality is  high,  seeing  that  the  mortality  increases 
with  age.  Thus  the  maximum  number  of  mar- 
ried women  is  not  attained  till  between  the 
dOth  and  85th  years  of  life  ;  whereas  the  maxi- 
mmn  number  of  unmarried  women  is  from  the 
16th  to  the  20th  year  of  life,  at  which  age  the 
mortality  is  always  a  third  lower.  But  all 
females  above  15  years  of  age  may  be  divided 
into  two  marked  groups  or  divisions :  1st, 
females  at  the  ages  when  they  are  capable  of 
bearing  children,  viz.,  from  15  to  45  years  of 
age ;  and,  2nd,  females  past  the  child-bearing 
age,  viz.,  from  45  to  the  close  of  life.  Let  us 
Bee  what  light  the  table  throws  on  the  mortality 
of  the  married  and  the  unmarried  when  thus 
grouped.  When  the  females  above  15  years  of 
age  are  arranged  in  these  two  groups,  we 


arrive  at  the  second  striking  fact  which  this 
table  reveals,  viz.,  that  the  increased  mortality 
of  the  married  female  is  limited  to  the  child- 
bearing  age  (15  to  45  years),  whereas  above 
that  age,  the  married  female  dies  at  a  consider^ 
ably  lower  rate  than  the  unmarried  female. 
Thus,  in  every  100,000  married  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  45  years,  1,003  died 
during  the  year ;  but,  in  an  equal  number  of 
unmarried  women,  only  821  died  during  the 
year.  In  other  words,  at  the  ages  15  to  45 
years,  in  an  equal  number  of  married  and  of 
unmarried  women,  10  married  women  died  for 
every  8  unmarried  women. 

'*  But  even  this  mode  of  estimating  the  com- 
parative mortality  of  the  married  and  the  un- 
married makes  that  of  the  married  women  to 
appear  greater  than  it  really  is,  because,  as 
was  pointed  out  with  regard  to  the  total  pro- 
portion, the  ages  differ  so  widely  at  which  the 
greatest  number  of  married  and  unmarried 
women  are  met  with. 

''Above  the  age  of  45,  however,  all  is  re- 
versed ;  for  in  every  100,000  married  women 
above  that  age  3,405  died  during  the  year; 
while  in  an  equal  number  of  unmarried  women 
at  the  same  ages  3,691  deaths  occurred.  This 
fact  proves,  that  as  soon  as  the  child-bearing 
age  ceases,  the  life  of  the  married  woman  be- 
comes more  valuable,  and  the  mortality  lower 
than  that  of  the  unmarried  woman  at  the  same 
age. 

''  These  facts  then  prove  that  it  is  child- 
bearing  which  is  the  cause  of  the  high  mor- 
tality of  the  married  female  at  the  child- 
bearing  ages ;  but  that  as  soon  as  she  gets 
past  that  period  of  life,  her  chances  of  life  are 
superior  to  that  of  the  unmarried  female. 

•*  It  is,  however,  only  by  a  close  and  accurate 
comparison  of  the  mortality  of  the  married  and 
unmarried  females  at  every  quinquennial  period 
of  life,  that  a  true  idea  of  the  death  rates  of 
each  can  be  obtained,  and  such  a  comparison 
is  not  liable  to  any  fallacy.  In  a  small  popu- 
lation like  that  of  Scotland,  it  is  true  that  the 
proportions  may  vary  slightly  from  year  to 
year,  but  the  general  results  will  always  corres- 
pond, so  that  every  confidence  may  be  put  in 
the  results  which  the  table  brings  to  light. 

''  When  the  proportional  death-rates  at  the 
quinquennial  periods  of  life  ai*e  compared,  it 
is  seen  that  the  high  death-rate  of  the  married 
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female  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  ages  under . 
80  years ;  but  that  from  80  to  85,  and  again 
from  86  to  40  years,  the  death-rate  of  the 
married  female  falls  below  that   of  the  un- 
married. 

**  Bat  the  striking  fctct  is,  that  the  mortality 
of  the  married  females  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  20  years  is  higher  than  that  of  the  married 
females  even  daring  the  next  three  quinquennial 
ages;  viz.,  it  is  higher  than  the  mortality  of 
the  married  females  at  the  ages  20  to  26,  26 
to  80,  and  80.  to  86  years.  This  is  very  re- 
markable, seeing  that  the  mortality,  as  a  general 
rule,  increases  with  age ;  and  the  fact  brought 
to  light  by  the  table,  that  the  mortality  of  the 
married  woman  between  16  and  20  years  of 
age  is  much  greater  than  at  the  three  immedi- 
ately higher  qainquennial  ages,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  marrying  before  the  frame  has  acquired 
its  full  development,  causes  the  woman  to  run 
greater  risk  of  her  life  than  if  marriage  had 
been  delayed  till  the  fall  growth  was  completed. 

**  Bat  it  is  between  16  and  20  years  of  age 
that  the  greatest  difference  occurs  between  the 
mortality  of  the  married  and  that  of  the  un- 
married female.  Thus,  according  to  the  table, 
it  would  appear  that  in  every  100,000  married 
women  at  that  age,  988  deaths  occurred ;  while 
in  an  equal  number  of  unmarried  women  at 
the  same  ages  only  691  deaths  occurred.  In 
other  words,  supposing  married  and  unmarried 
were  in  equal  numbers  between  16  and  20 
years  of  ago,  10  married  would  die  for  every  7 
unmarried. 

<'  At  the  next  quinquennial  period  of  life, 
viz.,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  26  years,  it 
appears  that  in  every  100,000  married  women 
910  deaths  occurred ;  while  in  an  equal  num- 
ber of  xmmarried  women  only  788  deaths 
took  place.  In  other  words,  in  equal  numbers 
of  each  class  from  20  to  26  years  of  age,  9 
married  women  would  die  for  every  8  un- 
married women;  so  that  the  difference  was 
much  less  between  the  death-rates  of  the  mar- 
ried and  the  unmarried  at  that  age  than  at  the 
previous  or  junior  age. 

**From  the  26th  to  the  80th  year  of  life, 
the  difference  in  the  death-rates  of  the  married 
and  the  unmarried  is  slight,  inasmuch  as  928 
deaths  occurred  in  every  100,000  married 
women,  while  903  deaths  occurred  in  a  like 
number  of  unmarried.     From  the  80th  year  of 


life,  the  chances  appear  to  bo  in  favour  of 
married  life,  inasmuch  as  the  table  sho\rB  that 
between  80  and  35  years  of  age  only  927 
deaths  occurred  in  every  100,000  married 
women  :  whereas  941  deaths  occurred  in  a  like 
number  of  unmarried  women  at  the  same  ages. 
The  same  is  seen  at  the  next  age,  viz.,  from 
86  to  40  years  of  age ;  for  while  only  1,116 
deaths  occurred  among  every  100,000  married 
women,  there  were  1,181  deaths  in  a  like 
number  of  unmarried  women  at  the  same  ages. 
It  seems  to  be  unnecessary  to  compare  the 
relative  death-rates  of  the  married  and  un- 
married females  above  this  age.  Speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  at  every  age 
above  80  years,  the  mortality  of  the  married 
female  is  lower  than  that  of  the  unmarried,  so 
that  the  higher  mortality  of  the  married  female 
is  confined  to  the  ages  under  80  years. 

**  The  important  question  for  solution,  there- 
fore, is,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  mortality  of 
the  married  female  being  so  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  unmarried  at  the  three  quinqnennial 
ages,  16-20,  20-26,  and  26-80  ?  To  aid  us  in 
such  an  bquiry,  some  additional  facts  are  re- 
quired; and  they  were  so  far  supplied  bytahles 
which  were  published  for  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow in  our  Second  Detailed  Annual  Report. 
From  these  tables  it  appears  that  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  in  1866,  of  16,678  mothers, 
9,274  were  under  80  years  of  age,  and  7,299 
above  that  age.  That  is  to  say,  that,  speaking 
in  a  very  general  way,  nearly  as  many  women 
above  80  years  as  under  that  age  bore  children 
in  these  towns  during  1866.  Now  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  relative  proportions  of  women 
under  and  above  80  years  of  age,  who  annuallj 
bear  children  in  Scotland,  are  much  the  same ; 
let  us,  therefore,  apply  this  knowledge  to  the 
solution  of  the  above  problem. 

"  If  nearly  an  equal  number  of  women  above 
and  under  80  years  of  age  bear  children,  and 
if  it  be  found  that  the  mortality  of  the  married 
female  is  only  greater  than  that  of  the  unmar- 
ried female  below  80  years,  while,  above  that 
age,  fewer-  married  females  die  than  unmarried ; 
the  conclusion  seems  irresistibW  that  the  greater 
mortality  of  the  married  female  under  80  years 
of  age  cannot  be  owing  simply  to  child-bearing, 
because  it  does  not  increase  the  mortality  of 
the  married  female  above  80  years  of  age. 
But  that  table  just  as  distinctly  proves  that  it 
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is  some  danger  connected  with  married  life, 
because  the  unmarried  females  under  80  years 
of  age  are  not  subject  to  it ;  and  that  it  is  a 
danger  which  is  greatest  during  the  earlier 
years  of  marriage,  and  which  disappears  as  life 
advances.  Every  medical  practitioner  seeing 
these  facts  would  at  once  suggest,  as  the  ex- 
planation, that  this  additional  danger  during 
the  earlier  years  of  marriage  is  the  birth  of  the 
first  child.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
risk  to  the  mother  is  far  greater  at  the  birth  of 
her  first  child  than  at  any  subsequent  delivery ; 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  whole 
extra  mortality  of  the  married  female  under 
80  years  of  age,  over  that  of  the  unmarried  at 
the  same  ages,  may  be  caused  by  the  gi*eater 
dangers  which  attend  the  delivery  of  the  first 
child.  This  can  almost  be  demonstrated  to  be 
the  tnie  explanation. 

"  If  we  throw  the  tables  above  referred  to, 
having  reference  to  the  ages  of  the  mothers  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  1855,  into  another 
form,  as  here  given,  they  will  show  us  the 
number  of  motiiers  in  these  towns  at  each 
quinquennial  period  of  life,  the  numbers  who  at 
each  age  bore  their  first  child,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  mothers  bearing  theif  first  child  to 
every  100  mothers  at  each  age.  We  have  then 
the  following  interesting  result : — ^Between  the 
ages  of  15  and  20  years,  87  per  cent,  of  the 
mothers  were  confined  with  their  first  child. 
Between  the  ages  of  20  and  25  years,  50  per 
cent,  of  the  mothers  were  confined  with  their 
first  child.  Between  25  and  80  years,  only  20 
per  cent,  of  the  mothers  were  confined  with 
their  first  child  ;  and  the  proportion  diminished 
to  8,  5,  and  8  per  cent,  at  the  three  succeeding 
quinquennial  periods  of  life. 

"Assuming,  therefore,  that  in  all  Scotland, 
the  proportion  of  mothers  bearing  their  first 
child  is  at  each  age  the  same  as  in  these  towns, 
and  comparing  these  proportions  with  those  of 
the  married  women  who  died  at  each  quin- 
quennial period  of  life,  we  are  almost  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  excessive  mortality  in 
the  married  female,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  umnarried  at  the  same  ages,  is  almost 
solely  due  to  the  superadded  dangers  which 
attend  the  birth  of  the  first  child.  That,  in 
hd,  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  the 
married  female,  even  during  the  rest  of  her 
child-bearing  life,  has  an  equal  chance  of  life 


with  the  unmarried,  and  has  a  better  life  than 
the  unmarried  after  she  has  passed  her  80th 
year. 

"In  order  fully  to  have  investigated  this 
subject,  the  inquiry  ought  to  have  been  carried  • 
one  step  further,  so  as  to  ascertain  po'sitively 
whether  a  higher  death-rate  does  attend  the 
birth  of  the  first  child.  But  the  schedules  now 
in  use  in  Scotland  for  the  registration  of  births 
and  deaths,  do  not  furnish  us  with  all  the  in- 
formation required  for  settling  this  question ; 
so  that,  in  the  meantime,  we  must  rest  satisfied 
with  the  above  approximations.  Should  we  ever 
have  spare  time,  however,  it  is  intended  to 
abstract  the  required  particulars  from  the  Be- 
gister  Books  of  1855,  which  embrace  a  much 
greater  number  of  details  than  those  now  in 
use. 

**  During  the  year  1861,  in  every  10,000 
persons  living  in  each  of  the  three  great  groups 
of  districts  into  which  Scotland  has  been  divided, 
159  persons  died  in  the  insular  districts,  174 
in  the  mainland-rural  districts,  but  258  in  the 
town  districts.  The  mortality  in  the  town 
districts,  therefore,  very  greatly  exceeded  that 
in  the  rural  districts  ;  and  the  higher  propor- 
tion in  the  mainland-rural  districts  over  that  of 
the  insular,  was  no  doubt  caused  by  their  con- 
taining numerous  towns  with  from  2,000  to 
10,000  inhabitants  in  each. 

'*  But  this  high  mortality  in  the  town  dis- 
tricts, is  not  confined  to  any  one  period  of  life, 
but  extends  over  every  age,  though  it  is  much 
more  remarkable  in  infants  under  5  years  of  age 
than  at  any  subsequent  period  of  life.  Thus, 
of  male  infants  under  1  year,  while  only  11*5 
per  cent,  died  during  the  year  in  the  mainland- 
rural  districts,  19*1  per  cent,  died  in  the  town 
districts.  Of  male  infants  under  2  years  of 
age,  while  only  4-8  per  cent,  died  during  the 
year  in  the  mainland-rural  districts,  10*9  per 
cent,  died  in  the  town  districts.  Of  male 
infants  under  8  years  of  age,  while  only  2*8 
per  cent,  died  in  the  mainland-rural  districts, 
4-8  per  cent,  died  in  the  town  districts.  Or 
taking  the  entire  male  population  under  5  years 
of  age,  while  only  4-2  per  cent,  died  in  the 
mainland-rural  districts,  8*6  per  cent.,  or  more 
than  double  the  proportion,  died  in  the  town 
districts.  The  same  is  true  of  the  females. 
Thus,  of  the  female  infants  under  1  year  of 
age,  only  9*1  per  cent,  died  during  the  year  in 
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the  mainland-raral  districig,  but  15*9  per  cent, 
died  in  the  town  districts.  Of  the  entire  female 
population  under  5  years  of  age,  while  only 
8' 9  per  cent,  died  in  the  mainland-rural  dis- 
*  tricts,  7*7  per  cent,  died  in  the  town  districts. 
These  facts  prove  that  at  every  separate  year 
of  life  under  5  years,  and  also  in  the  population 
under  5  years  taken  as  a  whole,  the  mortality 
which  prevails  in  the  town  districts  is  almost 
exactly  double  that  which  prevails  in  the  rural 
districts. 

"At  more  advanced  ages,  the  difference 
between  the  mortality  which  prevails  in  the 
town  and  in  the  rural  districts,  though  not  so 
striking  nor  so  great,  still  manifests  itself  at 
every  age  of  life.  Thus,  in  every  10,000  males 
at  each  age,  72  died  in  the  mainland-rural 
districts  between  the  ages  of  5  and  10  years, 
109  died  in  the  towns  at  the  same  ages.  While 
66  males  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20  died 
in  the  mainland-rural  districts,  82  died  in  the 
towns.  While  84  males  between  the  ages  of 
80  and  40  died  in  the  mainland-rural  districts, 
106  died  at  the  same  ages  in.  the  town  districts ; 
and  so  on  at  every  separate  age. 

"  From  all  this  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  human  life  is  greatly  shortened  by  large 
masses  of  human  beings  living  together  in 
towns ;  and  that  while  a  town's  residence  in- 
creases the  death-rate  at  all  ages,  and  to  both 
sexes,  it  doubles  it  for  all  children  under  5. years 
of  age. 

"  Causes  of  death. 

**  Of  the  62,841  deaths  in  Scotland  during  the 
year  1861,  the  cause  of  death  was  recorded  in 
59,417  cases ;  thus  leaving  only  2,924  cases 
in  which  either  no  cause  of  death  was  stated, 
or  the  entry  was  made  in  such  indefinite  terms 
that  it  could  not  be  tabulated  under  any  par- 
ticular class  of  diseases.  Nearly  the  half  of 
these  were  children  under  one  year  of  age,  who 
had  not  the  benefit  of  medical  attendance,  and 
most  of  whose  deaths  were  registered  under 
the  vague  title  of  bowel-hives. 

"  Class  I.  Zymotic  diseases, — The  zymotic 
(or  epidemic  and  contagious)  class  of  diseases 
cut  off  12,406  persons  in  Scotland  during  the 
year  1861,  and  thus  constituted  20*87  per 
cent,  of  the  specified  causes  of  death.  This 
is  the  smallest  mortality  from  zymotic  diseases 
which  has  occurred  since  the  Registration  Act 


came  into  operation  in  the  beginning  of  1855, 
and  is  2,072  fewer  deaths  from  these  diseases 
than  in  1860,  and  2,284  fewer  deaths  from 
that  class  than  in  1859.  It  is  rather  a  singu- 
lar fact,  that  the  mortality  from  the  zymotic 
class  of  diseases  increased  gradually  and 
regularly  from  1855  till  it  attained  a  maximnm 
in  1859  and  1860,  and  then  suddenly  subsided 
during  1861  to  a  lower  proportion  than  daring 
the  six  previous  years. 

"  It  has  been  found,  when  investigating  the 
phenomena  of  the  natural  world,  that  most 
things  have  a  tendency  to  return  in  cycles  of 
longer  or  shorter  periods.  The  above  facts 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  same  is  probably 
true  of  disease.  When  the  phenomena  of 
disease  shall  be  more  carefully  studied,  it  will 
probably  be  also  at  the  same  time  found  that 
diseases  spread  like  waves,  gradually  creeping 
over  the  countiy,  exactly  as  storms  do.  This 
fact  has  been  distinctly  traced  with  regard  to 
epidemic  cholera,  and  is  probably  trae,  more  or 
less,  of  all  epidemic  diseases.  For  instance, 
the  epidemic  class  of  diseases  attained  their 
maximum  mortality  in  England  in  1858,  while 
in  Scotland  the  maximum  was  not  attained  till 
the  following  year,  as  if  the  epidemic  wave 
took  nearly  a  year  to  travel  northwards  from 
the  south  of  England  to  the  north  of  Scotland. 

'*  In  non-epidemic  years,  such  as  1861, 
there  is  less  difference  between  the  comparatiTe 
death-rates  from  that  class  of  diseases  in  the 
town  and  rural  districts  than  in  epidemic 
years  ;  indeed,  no  greater  difference  than  exists 
between  the  death-rates  from  all  causes  in 
these  respective  groups  of  districts.  Thus,  in 
1861,  in  every  10,000  persons  living  in  each 
group  of  districts,  844  deaths  from  the 
zymotic  class  of  diseases  occurred  in  the 
insular  districts,  851  deaths  in  the  mainhmd- 
rural  districts,  and  547  deaths  in  the  town 
districts,  which  is  very  much  the  same  pro- 
poi-tion  as  the  total  deaths  bear  to  each  other 
in  each  of  these  districts.  Th^^t  this  is  the 
case  is  manifested  in  a  very  striking  manner 
by  Idoking  at  the  proportion  which  the  zymotic 
deaths  bear  to  the  total  specified  causes  of 
death  in  each  of  these  districts.  Thus,  in 
every  10,000  specified  causes  of  death  in  each 
of  these  districts,  2,190  were  caused  by  the 
zymotic  class  of  diseases  in  the  insular  districts, 
2,012    in  the  mainland-rural    districts,  and 
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2,156  in  the  town  districts.  These  numbers 
correspond  so  closely  with  each  other  that  they 
may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  regarded  as 
identical.  Whether,  therefore,  the  proportion 
of  deaths  by  the  zymotio  class  of  diseases  be 
compared  with  the  population,  or  with  the  total 
specified  deaths,  the  same  conclusion  is  arrived 
at,  Tiz.,  that  in  a  non-epidemic  year  the  mor- 
tality from  that  class,  as  compared  with  the 
total  deaths,  is  absolutely  identical  in  the  scat- 
tered rural  population,  and  in  the  crowded 
town  population. 

"If  tiiese  fects  are  well  established,  they 
hxre  most  important  bearings  on  the  question 
of  contagion.  They  seem  to  prove  that  the 
so-called  epidemic  diseases,  in  non- epidemic, 
that  is,  in  ordinary  years,  are  not,  any  more 
than  other  diseases,  propagated  by  contagion ; 
and  that  if,  in  ordinary  years,  we  ascribe  to 
them  a  coQta^ous  nature,  we  must  allow  the 
same  to  every  disease.  This  must  be  apparent 
from  the  fiict,  that  in  the  crowded  town  popu- 
lation, where  it  is  quite  impossible  to  prevent 
contact  with  the  healthy,  these  zymotic  diseases 
are  not  more  prevalent  and  fatal,  as  compared 
with  all  other  diseases,  than  they  are  in  the 
countiy  districts.  Whereas,  did  these  diseases 
spread  chiefly,  or  even  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  contagion,  they  would  always  be 
thrice  as  proportionably  numerous  in  the  town 
as  in  the  rural  districts.  Thus,  take  the 
deaths  from  the  zymotic  class  of  diseases  in 
the  insular  districts  and  compare  them  with  the 
deaths  in  the  towns,  and  they  will  be  found  to 
be  in  the  exact  same  proportion  as  the  deaths 
from  all  diseases  in  these  two  districts.  The 
total  insular  deaths,  1595,  are  to  the  total  town 
deaths,  2,587i  as  the  insular  zymotic  deaths, 
844,  are  to  the  town  zymotic  deaths,  647. 
That  &ct  then  appears  to  demonstrate,  that 
in  non-epidemic  years  it  is  impossible  to  allow 
that  these  diseases  propagate  or  extend  to  any 
appreciable  extent  by  contagion.  They  can 
alone  extend  or  be  propagated  by  what  we, 
from  the  want  of  a  better  name,  call  either 
epidemic  or  endemic  causes — that  is  to  say, 
that  in  ordinary  years  these  zymotic  class  of 
diseases  extend  not  by  the  sick  communicating 
the  disease  to  the  healthy,  but  by  the  same 
influences,  whatever  these  be,  which  induce  and 
propagate  all  diseases;  as,  bronchitisi  pneu- 
monia, eonsumption,  rheumatism,  etc. 


''  But  while  a  non-epidemio  year  seems  to 
•demonstrate  that  the  zymotic  class  of  diseases 
are  non-contagious  during  such  years,  the 
facts  .brought  to  light  regarding  epidemic  years 
seem,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  just  as' 
decidedly  that  in  such  years  diseases  of  the 
zymotic  class  are  largely  propagated  by  con- 
tagion. The  two  years,  1859  and  1860,  are 
examples  of  epidemic  years  in  Scotland; 
notably  1859 ;  so  let  us  adduce  it  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  we  wish  to  point  out. 

"K,  in  1859,  the  proportion  of  zymotio 
deaths  in  the  insular  districts,  as  compared 
with  the  population,  bore  the  same  relation  to 
the  zymotic  deaths  in  the  town  districts,  as 
the  total  deaths  in  the  insular  bore  to  the 
total  deaths  in  the  town  districts,  only  460 
persons  in  every  100,000  persons  ought  to 
have  been  cut  off  by  the  zymotic  diseases  in 
the  town  districts  in  1859. 

1626     :     2526     :  :     296    :    460 

"Instead  of  460  deaths,  however,  689 
occurred,  or  a  third  more  than  the  regular 
proportion  due  to  a  town's  increased  mortality. 

"This  fact,  which  was  nearly  as  strongly 
shown  in  1860  (also,  as  above  shown,  an 
epidemic  yeai'),  appears  to  demonstrate  that  in 
epidemic  years,  the  zymotic  class  of  diseases 
propagate  or  spread  not  only  by  virtue  of  their 
unknown  epidemic  or  endemic  constitution,  but 
also  to  a  very  large  extent  by  means  of  con- 
tagion. Indeed,  these  facts  would  seem  to 
prove  that  when  zymotic  diseases  assume  the 
true  character  of  epidemics,  they  also  at  the 
same  time  become  capable  of  being  propagated 
by  contagion. 

"  Medical  observation  has  to  a  large  extent 
confirmed  the  truth  ,of  the  results  which  have 
been  deduced  from  the  facts  above  referred 
to;  for  it  has  been  often  observed  that  the 
diseases  termed  epidemic,  of  whose  propaga- 
tion by  contagion  not  a  trace  appears  for  a 
considerable  period,  seem  in  other  years  to 
change  their  nature,  so  that  they  not  only 
spread  by  reason  of  their  unknown  epidemic 
agency,  whatever  that  may  be,  but  also  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  contagion. 

"  Should  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
above  facts  be  true,  and  be  corroborated  by 
fui*ther  research,  they  would  furnish  a  valuable 
and  stable  basis  on  which  the  Legislature 
could  found  their  quarantine  laws ;  for  without 
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a  knowledge  of  tlie  laws  which  regulate  the 
propagation  of  epidemic  diseases,  all  attempts 
at  proper  legislation  on  quarantine  are  vain. 

'*  The  mortality  from  the  zjmotic^  class  of 
diseases  was  lowest  in  Edinburgh,  and  highest 
in  Dundee.  Thus,  assuming  the  same  pro- 
portion of  persons  living  as  in  table  xxxiv., 
viz.,  100,000  in  each  town,  there  died  from  the 
zymotic  class  of  diseases  in  the  proportion  of 
472  in  Edinburgh,  476  in  Leith,  568  in 
Greenock,  569  in  Aberdeen,  579  in  Paisley, 
581  in  Glasgow,  646  in  Perth,  and  724  in 
Dundee.  Of  the  individual  zymotic  diseases, 
small-pox  caused  only  766  deaths,  of  which 
415  were  males  and  851  females.  This  gives 
the  very  small  proportion  of  twenty- six  deaths 
from  small-pox  during  the  year  in  every 
100,000  persons,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
thirty  male  and  twenty-two  female  deaths  in 
every  100,000  of  either  sex.  Measles  caused 
only  971  deaths  in  Scotland  during  the  year, 
being  in  the  low  proportion  of  thirty-three 
deaths  in  every  100,000  persons  of  the  popu- 
lation. This  year,  also,  has  therefore  presented 
a  corroborative  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
remark  made  in  former  repoiis,  as  to  the  close 
relation  between  small-pox  and  measles  ;  inas- 
much as  both  seem  to  be  under  the  same 
unknown  atmospheric  or  other  influences,  so 
that  the  one  increases  and  declines  along  with 
the  other.  In  1860,  the  mortality  from  both 
f^&s  high,  inasmuch  as  there  were  1,495 
deaths  from  small-pox,  and  1,587  from 
measles;  while  in  1861,  both  were  very  low, 
only  766  deaths  from  small-pox,  and  971  from 
measles  having  occurred.  Scarlatina  is  in 
general  the  most  fatal  of  the  epidemic  diseases 
of  childhood,  but  during  1860  the  mortality 
was  below  the  average,  seeing  that  only  1,764 
deaths  were  attributed  to  it,  or  in  the  propor- 
tion of  sixty  deatha  during  the  year  in  every 
100,000  persons.  During  1859,  126  deaths, 
and  during  1860,  101  deaths  from  scarlatina 
occurred  for  every  100,000  persons.  Diph- 
theria, since  it  made  its  appearance  in  Scotland 
in  1857,  has  steadily  increased,  year  after  year. 
Thus,  in  1857,  the  deaths  from  that  disease 
numbered  seventy-six  only ;  in  1858,  they  were 
294  ;  in  1859,  they  were  515 ;  in.  1860,  they 
numbered  480;  but  in  1861,  they  had  in- 
creased to  681 ;  and  thus  constituted  a  fraction 
more    than   one    per    cent,    of   the    deaths. 


Hooping-cough  proved  fatal  to  2,204  persons, 
of  whom  989  were  males,  and  1,215  females, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  seventy-one  males, 
but  seventy-eight  female  deaths,  in  eveij 
100,000  of  the  respective  sexes.  Hooping- 
cough  is  therefore  one  of  the  few  diseases  vhich 
prove  less  fatal  to  the  male  than  to  the  female ; 
and  {his  peculiarity  is  apparent  from  year  to 
year.  Though  a  small  number  of  cases  of 
dian'hoea  and  dysentery  ore  constantly  occur- 
ring among  the  population,  yet  these  diseases, 
with  cholera,  only  become  prevalent  dming  the 
summer  or  autumnal  months  when  the  tem- 
perature is  high ;  their  prevalence  and  fatality 
rising  and  falling  with  the  temperature.  Dorisg 
the  year  1861,  however,  the  temperature  never 
rose  high,  the  highest  mean  monthly  tempe- 
rature, viz.,  57^'4,  having  been  attained  in 
August,  while  that  of  July  was  only  56°.8 
and  that  of  September  53^*7.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  that  only  1,041  deaths 
were  caused  during  the  year  by  diarrbooa, 
861  by  dysentery,  and  sixty-seven  by  cholera, 
being  an  aggregate  proportion  of  forty-nine 
deaths  from  these  diseases  in  every  100,000 
persons. 

**  Typhus,  in  its  varied  forms,  was  the  most 
fatal  epidemic  of  the  year,  having  cut  o£f  2,579 
persons,  or  including  the  45  deaths  from  infan- 
tile remittent  fever,  which  is  only  a  form  of 
typhus,  2,624  deaths.  This  gives  the  propor- 
tion of  89  deaths  in  every  100,000  persons,  or 
4*2  per  cent,  of  the  deaths.  This  disease,  like 
all  the  others  to ,  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Scotland  are  liable,  proved  most  fatal  to  those 
in  the  town  districts.  Thus,  in  every  100,000 
persons  in  each  of  the  three  great  gronps  of 
districts,  typhus  cut  off  56  persons  in  the 
insular,  83  in  the  mainland-rural,  and  101  in 
the  town  districts.  But  the  eight  principal 
towns  presented  great  variety  in  the  proportion 
of  persons  who  died  from  typhus  fever.  Thns, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison,  assuming  the 
population  of  all  at  100,000,  typhus  cut  off  65 
in  Leith,  61  in  Perth,  66  in  Edinburgh,  82  in 
Aberdeen,  94  in  Paisley,  95  in  Dundee,  124 
in  Glasgow,  and  136  in  Greenock.  Nowhere, 
however,  did  the  disease  appear  to  assume  the 
epidemic  type  ;  but  everywhere,  like  all  other 
diseases,  it  proved  most  prevalent  and  fatal 
among  those  whose  health  had  been  previonsly 
reduced  by  living  in  close,  unaired,  overcrowded 
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dwellinga,  or  in  xmhealthy,  damp,  nndrained 
localities. 

**  Of  the  other  zymotic  diseases,  croup 
caused  890  deaths ;  erysipelas,  253 ;  influenza, 
232  ;  metria  or  childbed  fever,  203  ;  purpura, 
49;  syphilis,  122,  of  which  88  were  con- 
genital; worms,  80;  thrash,  25;  noma,  12; 
ague,  6,  from  the  disease  caught  abroad,  not  in 
Scotland  ;  and  hydrophobia  caused  1  death. 

"  Class  II,  Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat, — The 
diseases  of  uncertain  seat  cut  ofif  2,819  pei*sons 
in  Scotland  during  1861,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  79  deaths  in  every  100,000  persons  in  the 
population.  Dropsy  and  cancer  are  the  prin- 
cipal diseases  tabulated  under  this  class ;  the 
cases  of  dropsy  being  those  in  which  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  or  its  primary  cause,  had  not 
been  defined.  778  deaths  were  attributed  to 
dropsy,  being  in  the  proportion  of  26  deaths  in 
eveiy  100,000  persons.  Cancer  caused  1,165 
deaths,  of  which  only  367  were  males,  but  798 
females;  thus  showing  that  only  26  males, 
but  51  females,  died  from  cancer  during  the 
year  in  every  100,000  of  e^ch  sex.  Females 
are  therefore  twice  as  liable  to  that  painful 
disease  as  males.  It  would  appear  that  the 
mortality  from  cancer  maintains  the  same  ratio 
in  the  insular,  the  mainland-rural,  and  the  town 
districts,  as  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  as  is 
apparent  from  the  feet,  that  in  every  100,000 
persons  in  each  of  these  groups  or  districts, 
27  died  from  cancer  in  the  insular,  89  in  the 
mainland-rural,  and  41  in  the  town  distiicts. 
Of  the  other  diseases  belonging  to  this  class, 
mortification  cut  off  115  persons ;  abscess, 
126 ;  haemorrhage,  the  seat  of  which  was  not 
defined,  65  ;  ulcer,  35  ;  fistula  (all  kinds,)  19; 
and  gout,  16  persons. 

"Class  III,  Tubercular  Diseases, — During 
1861,  the  tubercular  class  of  diseases  (which 
is  composed  of  scrofula,  tabes  mesenterica, 
phthisis  or  consumption,  and  hydrocephalus) 
cut  off  10,582  persons  ;  thus  constituting 
17*79  per  cent,  of  the  deaths,  or  in  the  pro- 
portion of  362  deaths  in  every  100,000  persons 
iu  the  population.  Of  the  10,582  persons 
vho  died  from  this  class  of  diseases,  5,189 
were  moles,  and  5,393  females,  giving  the  pro- 
portion of  375  male  deaths,  but  only  349 
female  deaths  in  every  100^000  persons  of  the 
respective  sexes.  This  groat  excess  of  male 
deaths  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  much  greater 


fatality  from  hydi'ocephalus  which  attends  the 
male ;  for,  in  the  deaths  from  phthisis,  the 
proportion  of  female  deaths  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  male.  This  class  of  diseases  being 
diseases  of  debility,  the  mortality  therefrom 
falls  with  especial  severity  on  the  town  popula- 
tions, in  a  much  greater  ratio,  indeed,  than 
that  of  all  other  diseases.  Thus,  while  in  every 
100,000  persons  living  in  each  of  the  three 
great  groups  of  districts,  only  249  died  from 
this  class  of  diseases  in  the  insular,  and  292 
in  the  mainland-rural  districts,  the  proportion 
rose  to  482  deaths  in  a  like  population  in  the 
town  districts.  This  fact  would  seem  to  prove 
that  this  class  of  diseases  is  a  much  surer  test 
of  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  town  or  district 
than  epidemics,  which  are  irregular  in  their 
appearance,  and  ore  often  absent  for  yeai*s 
running  from  a  district  which  is  in  a  truly  bad 
sanitary  condition.  The  mortality,  however, 
from  this  class  of  diseases,  proves  the  truo 
sanitary  condition  of  a  town  or  distiict,  because 
the  diseases  belonging  to  this  class  are  mainly 
the  result  of  causes  which  impair  the  vital 
energy  and  cause  tubercular  matter  (i.^.,  im- 
perfectly oxygenized  matter)  to  be  deposited  in 
the  tissues  of  the  body. 

*'  In  the  eight  principal  towns  of  Scotland, 
the  mortality  from  this  class  of  diseases  greatly 
differs.  Thus,  for  correct  comparison,  reckon- 
ing the  population  of  each  town  as  100,000 
persons,  out  of  that  number  there  died  from 
the  tubercular  class  of  diseases,  348  in  Leith, 
352  in  Perth,  436  in  Dundee,  447  in  Edin- 
burgh, 454  in  Aberdeen,  491  in  Paisley,  549 
in  Greenock,  and  569  in  Glasgow.  A  five 
years'  average,  however,  gives  a  more  correct 
view  of  the  comparative  liability  of  each  town 
to  that  class  of  diseases.  A  five  years' 
average  shows  that  in  proportion  to  every 
100,000  persons,  335  deaths  from  the  tuber- 
cular class  of  diseases  occurred  annually  in 
Leith,  416  in  Perth,  457  in  Edinburgh,  473 
in  Dundee,  501  in  Aberdeen,  517  in  Paisley, 
564  in  Greenock,  and  567  in  Glasgow. 

*^  Phthisis,  or  consumption,  is  the  most  fetal 
of  the  diseases  which  belong  to  this  class,  and 
is  also  the  most  fatal  of  the  individual  diseases 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are  liable. 
During  the  year,  there  died  7,571  persons  from 
this  disease  in  Scotland  ;  and  if  366  be  added 
to  that  number  as  the  proportion  of  persons 
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whose  cause  of  death  was  not  recorded,  the 
total  mortality  from  consumption  would  amount 
to  7,987  deaths,  indicating  a  proportion  of  259 
deaths  during  the  year  in  every  100,000  per- 
sons. Of  the  7,571  recorded  deaths  from  con- 
sumption, 8,518  were  those  of  males,  4,058 
those  of  females ;  indicating  a  proportion  of 
254  male  deaths,  but  of  268  female  deaths,  in 
every  100,000  of  either  sex.  As  a  like  result 
appears  year  after  year,  it  may  be  considered 
as  demonstrated  that  females  die  from  that 
disease  in  greater  proportions  than  males — a 
result  which  might  be  expected,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  disease  is  one  essentially  of 
debility,  mal-assimilation  of  the  food,  and  de- 
ficient oxygenation  of  the  blood. 

**  The  fact,  however,  that  females  are  more 
liable  to  the  disease  than  males,  and  die  in 
larger  proportions,  is  generally  ignored  by 
writers  on  sanitaiy  matters.  It  is  necessaiy, 
therefore,  to  direct  special  attention  to  the 
subject,  as  it  has  most  important  bearings  on 
the  causes  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  means 
which  ought  to  be  adopted  for  its  prevention, 
alleviation,  or  cure.  Thus,  if  the  male  and 
female  deaths  from  consumption  had  borne  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  male  and 
female  deaths  from  all  diseases,  there  ought 
to  have  been  8,580  female  deaths  from  con- 
sumption for  the  8,518  male  deaths.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  there  were  4,058  female 
deaths,  or  478  more  female  deaths  than  ought 
to  have  occurred  had  consumption  cut  off  each 
sex  in  the  same  proportion  as  all  diseases  did. 
Now,  this  is  not  an  exceptional  case,  but  is 
the  ordinary  law  of  this  disease  in  Scotland, 
as  was  pointed  out  in  last  detailed  report.  As 
comparatively  few  women,  in  proportion  to  the 
men,  follow  those  unhealthy  trades  which  sani- 
tary writers  endeavour  to  prove  are  the  fruitful 
causes  of  consumption,  it  is  apparent  that  it 
cannot  be  the  trade  or  occupation  which  is  the 
cause  of  such  a  great  preponderance  of  female 
deaths  from  consumption  in  Scotland.  The 
fsLci  of  the  great  mass  of  the  female  population 
being  more  or  less  engaged  in  domestic  or  other 
pursuits  which  confine  them  to  the  locality  in 
which  their  dwellings  are  situated,  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  greater  proneness  of  the  female  to 
consumption,  to  a  great  extent  depends  on  the 
locality  or  dwelling  itself.  The  males,  from 
being  less  constantly  in  the  locality,  suffer 


rather  less  than  the  females,  who  are  more 
constantly  at  home. 

''If  such  be  the  case,  as  these  statistics 
seem  to  show  is  extremely  probable,  they  go 
far  to  corroborate  the  conclusions  which  Dr. 
Bowditch,  of  Boston,  United  States,  has  drawn 
from  a  very  thorough*  inquiry  into  one  of  the 
causes  of  consumption  in  Massachusetts.*  It 
must  be  remembered  that  consumption  is  much 
more  fittal  in  Massachusetts  and  the  United 
States  of  America  generally  than  in  this 
country;  and  on  investigation  it  was  fonnd 
that  the  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  and  houses 
which  were  situated  on  or  near  undrained 
localities,  or  were  on  heavy,  impermeahle 
soils,  or  on  low-lying  ground,  and  whose  sites 
were  consequently  kept  damp,  had  a  very  much 
larger  number  and  proportion  of  cases  of  con- 
sumption than  towns,  villageSp  hamlets,  or 
houses  which  were  situated  on  dry  or  rocky 
ground,  or  on  light,  porous  soils  where  the 
redundant  moisture  easily  escaped, 

'*  Let  us  see  how  such  an  explanation  wpnld 
agree  with  the  very  different  proportion  of 
deaths  from  consumption  which  occur  in  the 
eight  principal  towns  of  Scotland.  Taking  a 
five  years'  average  (1857  to  1861  inclusive), 
it  is  found  that,  supposing  all  these  towns  are 
brought  to  an  uniform  population  of  100,000 
persons,  there  died  annually  from  consumption 
206  persons  in  Leith,  298  in  Edinburgh,  810 
in  Perth,  882  in  Aberdeen,  840  in  Dundee, 
888  in  Paisley,  899  in  Glasgow,  and  400  in 
Greenock.  The  fact  is,  that  if  each  town  had 
been  arranged  in  the  order  of  comparative 
dryness  of  its  site,  they  would  almost  have 
arranged  themselves  in  the  above  position— 
Leith  and  Edinburgh  the  most  free  from  con- 
sumption, and  also  having  the  driest  sites; 
Glasgow  and  Greenock  the  most  ravaged  hj 
that  disease,  and  beyond  all  comparison  sita- 
ated  on  the  dampest  sites.  The  above  fact, 
then,  with  regard  to  the  towns,  corroborates 
in  the  most  striking  manner  the  conclusions 
of  Dr.  Bowditch,  and  should  be  a  valuable 
help  to  the  sanitary  reformers  as  to  the  very 
impoiiant  measures  which  it  is  their  more 
especial  province  to  carry  out.  Dr.  Bowditch^s 
conclusions  also  are  singularly  borne  out  by  the 
remarkable  freedom  from  consumption  at  the 

*  ConBomptioa  in  New  EngUnd,  or  locality  one  of 
its  chief  causes.    Boston,  1862. 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Sonth  Africa  gene- 
ndly,  Egypt,  &o.,  and  the  comparatiTely  high 
mortality  from  it  in  the  moist  climate  of  Great 
Britain ;  and,  while  they  point  out  the  caused 
afford  Talnahle  indications  as  to  the  cure  or 
relief  of  those  affected. 

''  Of  the  other  tubercular  diseases,  scrofula 
cat  off  699  persons,  tabes  mesenterica  782, 
and  hydrocephalus  1,580,  being  in  the  respective 
proportions  of  28,  26,  and  52  deaths  in  every 
100,000  persons  of  the  population.  Hydro- 
cephalus is  proportionally  much  more  £iital  to 
the  male  than  to  the  female,  inasmuch  as  859 
of  the  deaths  from  that  disease  were  males, 
and  only  671  females,  giving  the  proportion 
of  62  male  deaths,  but  only  48  female  deaths, 
in  ereiy  100^000  of  each  sex.  This  proves 
that  even  at  the  earliest  ages  of  life  the  ten- 
dency oi  the  male  to  disease  of  the  brain  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  female. 

"  Class  IV, — Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Ner- 
vous System. — Diseases  of  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system  proved  fatal  to  4,828  persons  in 
Scotland,  being  in  the  proportion  of  164  deaths 
from  that  class  of  diseases  in  every  100,000 
persons.  Of  these  4,828  persons,  2,546  were 
males,  and  2,277  females ;  thus  showing  that 
in  every  100,000  of  each  sex,  184  males,  but 
only  147  females,  perished  from  that  class  of 
diseases.  This  high  relative  proportion  of 
male  deaths,  which  is  reproduced  year  after 
year,  shows  the  much  greater  tendency  of  the 
male  to  diseases  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  very 
much  higher  proportion  than  is  due  to  the 
different  death-rates  of  males  and  females  by 
all  diseases;  and,  as  was  pointed  out  above, 
is  still  more  striking  if  the  child's  disease, 
hydrocephalus,  be  included,  showing  that,  even 
at  the  earliest  age,  ahnost  before  either  sex 
begins  to  use  the  brain,  the  tendency  in  the 
male  to  die  from  its  diseases  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  famale. 

"  Like  all  other  diseases,  however,  the  mor- 
tality from  the  brain  diseases  is  highest  in  the 
town  districts.  Thus,  in  every  100,000  per- 
sons in  each  of  the  three  great  groups  of 
districts  into  which  Scotland  is  divided,  87 
died  from  brain  diseases  in  the  insular  dis- 
tricts, 148  in  the  mainland-rural,  and  208  in 
the  town  districts.  Of  the  eight  principal 
towns  of  Scotland,  Paisley,  and  then  Glasgow, 
yielded  the  lowest  proportion  of  deaths  from 


brain  diseases ;  Perth,  then  Edinburgh  and 
Greenock,  the  highest. 

'^  Of  the  individual  diseases  under  this  class, 
apoplexy  caused  1,008  deaths;  paralysis, 
1,458 ;  convulsions,  689 ;  epilepsy,  218 ;  ce- 
phalitis, 854 ;  insanity,  91 ;  delirium  tremens, 
54 ;  tetanus,  44 ;  chorea,  14 ;  while  896 
were  registered  under  the  indefinite  term  of 
brain  disease. 

**  Class  V, — Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Organs 
of  Uie  Circulation, — 2,491  persons  died  from 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  of  the  organs  of 
the  circulation,  of  whom  1,278  were  males, 
and  1,213  females.  This  gives  the  proportion 
of  92  male  and  78  female  deaths  in  every 
100,000  persons  of  either  sex  in  the  popu- 
lation. Of  the  individual  diseases  under  this 
class,  heart  disease  cut  off  2,850  persons, 
pericarditis  72,  and  aneurism  69  persons. 

**  Class  VI, — Diseases  of  the  Eespiratoiy 
Organs, — ^According  to  our  present  mode  of 
classifying  diseases,  the  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  respiratory  organs  form  the  third  most 
fatal  class  of  diseases  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Scotland  are  liable,  and  cut  off  during  the 
year  8,400  persons,  of  whom  4,427  were  males 
and  8,978  females.  This  gives  the  proportion 
of  287  deaths  in  every  100,000  persons  of  the 
general  population,  or  820  male  deaths  and 
257  female  deaths  in  every  100,000  of  either 
sex.  This  mode  of  classifying  the  diseases, 
however,  gives  a  false  idea  of  the  relative 
prevalence  of  diseases  which  prove  fjEital  by 
affecting  the  lungs  and  respiratory  apparatus. 
In  this  country,  the  great  proportion  of  cases 
of  hooping-cough  which  prove  fatal  do  so 
through  inflammatory  affections  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes  or  of  the  lungs.  Croup  also  is 
confined  to  the  air-passages ;  and  all  cases  of 
consumption  prove  fiital  through  the  alteration 
which  that  disease  effects  on  the  lungs  and 
bronchial  tubes.  In  considering  the  propor- 
tion, therefore,  in  which  diseases  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  bear  to  the  other  diseases  to 
which  the  natives  of  Scotland  are  liable,  all 
these  diseases  ought  to  be  classed  together; 
and  we  then  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to 
the  organ  of  the  body  which  is  most  liable  to 
become  deranged  in  its  action,  and  to  bring 
disease  and  death  on  the  population.  When 
the  2,204  deaths  from  hooping-cough,  the  890 
from  croup,  and  the  7|571  from  consumptioni 
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therefore/are  added  to  the  8,400  deaths  be- 
longing to  this  sixth  ckss,  we  h&ie  a  total  of 
19,065  deaths  caused  bj  diseases  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs.  This  shows  that  32  per  cent, 
of  the  ascertained  diseases  affect  the  respira- 
tory organs,  or  that  a  third  of  the  population 
die  through  maladies  affecting  these  organs. 

"  This  striking  fact  shows  us,  that  what  we 
have  chiefly  to  guard  against  in  this  climate 
are  the  causes  which  induce  disease  in  the 
respiratory  organs;  and  it  has  been  shown 
again  and  again  in  these  reports  that  the  chief 
of  these  causes  are  the  low  temperature  of 
winter  and  the  keen,  arid,  easterly  winds  at  all 
seasons,  but  more  especially  in  spring.  The 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  so 
strongly  influenced  by  season,  that  their  mor- 
tality appears  to  be  quite  regulated  by  the 
mean  monthly  temperature — as  an  ordinary 
rule  the  mortality  therefrom  being  lowest  in 
August,  our  mildest  month,  and  highest  in 
January  or  Februaiy,  our  coldest  months. 
Thus,  in  the  eight  principal  towns  of  Scotland, 
August  was  the  warmest  month  of  the  year, 
and  during  that  month  155  deaths  from  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs  occurred. 
January  was  the  coldest  month,  and  during 
that  month  666  deaths  from  the  same  causes 
were  registered,  and  the  other  months  had 
each  a  mortality  corresponding  closely  with 
their  mean  temperature. 

''Of  the  individual  diseases  belonging  to 
this  class,  bronchitis  is  by  far  the  most  fatal, 
haying  caused  5,017  deaths,  or,  allowing  for 
the  causes  not  specifled,  in  the  proportion  of 
171  deaths  during  the  year  in  eyery  100,000 
persons  of  the  population,  or  nearly  8j  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths.  Of  these,  2,541 
were  males  and  2,476  females ;  thus  showing 
a  proportion  of  188  male  deaths  and  160 
female  deaths  in  every  100,000  of  each  sex. 

''  Pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
was  the  next  most  fatal  of  the  diseases  belong- 
ing to  this  class,  causing  1,974  deaths — being 
in  the  proportion  8*3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths,  or  67  deaths  in  every  100,000  persons 
of  the  population.  This  disease  seems  to 
prove  much  more  fatal  to  the  male  than  to  the 
female,  inasmuch  as  1,189  of  the  deaths  were 
males,  and  only  885  females,  giving  the  pro- 
portion of  82  male,  but  only  54  female,  deaths 
in  every  100,000  persons  of  each  sex  for 


pneumonia.  Of  the  other  diseases  belonging 
to  this  class,  asthma  cut  off  661  persons, 
pleurisy  268,  laryngitis  161,  while  819  were 
registered  under  the  indefinite  term  of  disease 
of  the  lungs. 

"  Class  VIL — Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Di- 
gestion.— ^Diseases  of  the  organs  of  digestion 
caused  5,036  deaths,  being  in  the  proportion 
of  172  deaths  in  every  100,000  persons,  or  BJ 
per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality.  These  diseases 
cut  off  the  respective  sexes  in  very  nearly  the 
same  proportions  as  all  diseases  do,  inasmuch 
as  184  males,  but  only  161  females,  were  cut 
off  by  these  diseases  in  every  100,000  of  each 
sex.  Of  the  various  diseases  arranged  under 
this  class,  teething  caused  1,187  deaths ;  en- 
teritis, 947;  disease  of  stomach,  not  more 
particularly  defined,  765 ;  ileus,  293 ;  peri- 
tonitis, 298 ;  gastritis,  152  ;  ulceration  of  the 
intestines,  188 ;  disease  of  the  liver,  572 ; 
hepatitis,  166;  jaundice,  185;  hernia,  110; 
quinsey,  87 ;  ascites,  61 ;  intussusception,  88 ; 
stricture  of  intestines,  24 ;  disease  of  spleen, 
22  ;  and  disease  of  pancreas,  1. 

'*  Of  the  other  classes  of  disease,  those  of 
the  urinary  organs  (of  which  the  various  kidney 
diseases  are  the  chief)  caused  844  deaths ; 
diseases  of  the  generative  organs  (of  which 
child-birth  is  the  principal)  caused  506  deaths ; 
diseases  of  the  organs  of  locomotion — as  of  the 
bones,  joints,  muscles,  &c.,  including  rheu- 
matism— caused  428  deaths ;  diseases  of  the 
skin,  72  deaths ;  malformation  from  birth,  152 
deaths ;  atrophy,  492  deaths ;  and  sudden 
death,  where  the  cause  was  not  ascertained, 
105  deaths. 

'<  The  debility  arising  from  premature  birth, 
and  from  weakly  constitutions  at  birth,  cuts  off 
a  very  large  proportion  of  infants  annually, 
2,880  deaths  having  been  registered  during 
1861,  induced  by  these  causes.  This  gives  the 
high  proportion  of  nearly  5  per  cent.  (4*84)  of 
the  deaths  as  arising  from  debility  of  constitu- 
tion at  birth. 

**  A  very  large  number  of  deaths  is  annually 
assigned  to  old  age,  or  decay  of  the  physicid 
frame  without  marked  disease.  During  1861, 
there  were  5,792  deaths  assigned  to  old  age,  or 
more  than  9}  per  cent.  (9*74)  of  the  specified 
causes  of  death.  The  proportion  of  persons 
dying  from  old  age  is  much  higher  in  the  insular 
and  mainland-rural  districts  than  in  the  town 
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disiricis,  because  life  wastes  more  rapidly  in 
the  towns,  so  that  fewer  are  left  to  sink  under 
the  infirmities  of  age.  In  every  100,000 
living  in  each  of  these  districts,  879  deaths 
from  old  age  occnrred  in  the  insular  districts, 
222  deaths  in  the  mainland-roral  districts, 
bat  only  142  deaths  in  the  town  districts. 

*'  To  complete  the  review  of  the  mortality  of 
the  married  females,  it  is  necessai'y  to  notice 
the  mortality  among  the  mothers  during  the 
year  1861.  During  that  year  105,724  mothers 
gave  birth  to  107,009  children ;  and  of  these 
511  died  in  child-bed,  either  almost  imme- 
diately, as  a  consequence  of  convulsions,  flood- 
ings,  exhaustion,  etc.,  or  shortly  after  from 
child-bed  fever  (metria).  This  gives  the  very 
low  proportion  of  one  death  among  every  207 
mothers  who  were  confined  during  the  year — 
a  veiy  much  lower  proportion  of  deaths  than 
occurs  from  almost  any  disease. 

"  ClassXVL— Violent  Deaths.— The  nvanber 
of  deaths  caused  by  violence  or  accident,  is 
more  regular  from  year  to  year  than  almost  any 
other  cause  of  death.  The  mortality  of  dis- 
eases varies  much  from  year  to  year,  depending 
on  season,  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food,  and 
many  other  causes ;  but  the  deaths  by  violence 
or  accident  recur  with  a  regularity  truly  start- 
ling. In  1861,  there  were  2,089  deaths  attri- 
buted to  violence  or'  accident,  giving  the 
proportion  of  71  deaths  in  every  100,000  per- 
sons of  the  population,  or  one  death  in  every 
1,408  persons. 

''Of  these  violent  causes  of  death,  726 
deaths  were  caused  by  fractures  and  contusions, 
467  by  drowning,  298  by  bums  and  scalds,  102 
by  suffocation,  78  by  intemperance  or  alcoholic 
poisons,  70  by  want  of  breast-milk,  98  by 
woimds,  44  by  poisoning,  84  by  exposure  to 
cold,  5  by  privation,  4  by  neglect,  while  in 
124  cases  the  cause  of  the  accidental  or  violent 
death  was  not  specified. 

"  Of  the  above  726  violent  and  accidental 
deaths,  121  were  suicides.  Of  these  suicides, 
43  were  by  hanging,  28  by  cut-throat,  22  by 
drowning,  12  by  poisoning  by  means  of  laud- 
anum or  opium,  4  by  other  poisons,  4  by  gun- 
shot, 1  by  immolation  on  a  railway,  1  by  open- 
bg  an  artery  at  the  wrist,  while  in  six  cases 
the  cause  of  death  was  not  specified. 

**  Influence  of  External  Agencies, 
"  Science  has  as  yet  failed  to  trace  the  cause 
Vol.  n. 


to  which  is  owing  an  increase  of  births  above 
the  mean  during  one  year,  and  a  falling  below 
the  mean  during  another.  The  slight  fluctua- 
tion in  the  annual  number  of  marriages  would 
fiiil  to  account  for  it.  But  though  man  is  more 
independent  of  the  seasons  than  other  animals, 
the  influence  of  season  on  the  monthly  num- 
ber of  births  is  quite  marked,  showing  that 
even  man  has  a  tendency  to  bring  forth  his 
young  during  the  spring  months,  which  is  the 
only  birth  period  of  the  lower  animals.  And 
as  the  daily  number  of  births  during  each 
month  shows  this  fact  even  better  than  by 
equalizing  the  months  as  to  number  of  days, 
and  making  the  mortality  to  correspond,  that 
plan  has  been  adopted  for  pointing  out  the 
influence  of  season  on  the  births  during  1861. 
By  that  table  it  will  be  seen  that  tha  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June  exhibited  the  greatest 
number  of  births  daily ;  while  January,  Sep- 
tember, and  August,  exhibited  the  lowest 
numbers. 

"  In  former  reports  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  influence  of  season  on  the  number  of  mar- 
riages in  Scotland  was  inappreciable ;  but  that 
that  event  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  civil 
teims  of  Martinmas  and  Whitsunday,  when 
engagements  between  masters  and  servants 
were  loosened,  and  houses  were  most  easily 
procured.  But  there  is  one  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity in  the  Scottish  people,  and  that  is  the 
fondness  for  marrying  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year.  More  marriages  are  contnujtied  in  Scot- 
land during  the  last  day  of  the  year  than 
during  any  week  of  the  year,  excepting  that 
week  in  which  the  81st  day  of  December 
occurs.  Comparatively  few  of  the  marriages 
which  are  contracted  on  that  day  are  registered 
on  that  day,  so  that  the  very  large  number  of 
marriages  contracted  on  the  81st  December  not 
being  registered  till  January,  makes  it  appear 
as  if  January  were  a  favourite  month  for  mar- 
riage, while  in  reality  it  is  not.  In  the  eight 
principal  towns  of  Scotland  alone,  from  400  to 
500  marriages  are  contracted  on  the  81st  of 
December  annually;  and  as  these  towns  em- 
brace about  a  third  of  the  population  of  Scot- 
land, it  would  be  quite  safe  to  assume  that 
1,000  of  the  marriages  which  are  registered  in 
the  month  of  January,  were  really  marriages 
which  occurred  on  the  8l8t  of  December. 
For  instance,  in  Glasgow  in  1861,  201  of  the 
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marriages  registered  during  the  furst  week  of 
January  occurred  on  the  81  st  of  December. 
If  the  necessary  correction,  therefore ,  were 
made  in  the  above  table,  it  would  make  the 
daily  number  of  marriages  to  average  only  48 
in  January,  but  148  in  December,  and  thus 
correctly  show  December  and  June  to  be  the 
months  during  which  the  greatest  number  of 
marriages  is  contracted  in  Scotland,  Thus  the 
largest  number  of  marriages  follow  the  ihonths 
in  which  the  respective  civil  terms  occur. 

**  The  influence  of  season  on  the  deaths  has 
been  so  fully  commented  on  in  former  reports 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has 
been  already  stated,  seeing  the  same  remarks 
would  apply  generally  to  1861  as  to  former 
years.  Each  year,  however,  so  far  exhibits 
its  own  ^peculiarity,  though  all  are  seemingly 
subject  to  the  same  general  law,  that  the  mean 
temperature  is  the  chief  element  which  regu- 
lates the  mortality  of  all  diseases.  Thus,  in 
1861,  January  was  the  coldest  month  of  the 
year,  the  mean  temperature  being  86^.8,  and 
the  daily  deaths  were  226  in  number.  During 
February  the  mean  temperature  was  more  than 
three  degrees  higher,  and  the  daily  deaths  fell 
to  186.  A  new  element,  however,  ofune  into 
play  during  the  next  three  months,  counter- 
acting to  a  great  extent  the  beneflcial  effects 
which  would  follow  the  increasing  temperature. 
The  noxious  east  winds  blow  during  these 
months ;  and  though  the  sun's  rayB  are  more 
powerful,  and  the  mean  temperatnre  mnch 
higher,  these  oold  drying  winds  kept  up 
the  mortality,  so  that  nearly  the  same 
number  of  deaths  occurred  during  each  of 
these  months.  Thus,  March,  with  its  mean 
temperature  of  41^*1,  had  185  deaths  daily ; 
April,  with  its  mean  temperature  of  45^*4,  had 
188  deaths  daily;  while  May,  with  its  high 
mean  temperature  of  49^*1,  had  182  deaths 
daily ; — ^to  such  an  extent  was  the  beneficial 
influence  of  a  higher  mean  temperature 
counteracted  by  the  noxioas  influence  of  the 
arid,  cold,  easterly  breezes. 

« After  May  the  daily  deaths  fell  to  160 
during  June,  and  remained  at  the  same  num- 
ber during  July ;  but  fell  to  148  deaths  during 
August,  and  attained  their  minimum,  vix.,  184 
deaths  daily,  during  September.  The  £ftll  of 
temperature  after  that  period  increased  the 
deaths,  so  that  October,  with  its  mean  tempe^ 


rature  of  49'^'5,  yielded  189  deaths  daily; 
November,  with  its  mean  temperature  of  B8°'5, 
furnished  172  deaths  daily;  and  December, 
with  its  mean  temperature  of  88°,  exhibited 
180  deaths  daily. 

"  But  the  meteorology  of  the  year  in  Scotland 
was  somewhat  remarkable,  more  especially  as 
the  weather  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
that  which  prevailed  in  England  imd  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  England  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  during  that  year,  suffered 
from,  a  drought  which  was  very  severe  and 
destructive  in  France,  and  less  so,  but  quite 
marked,  in  England ;  while  Scotland,  at  the 
same  time,  was  suffering  from  unusual  inunda- 
tions and  unprecedented  wet  weather.  Thns, 
in  France,  the  drought  was  so  severe  as 
seriously  to  injure  the  crops,  and  cause  appre- 
hensions of  a  famine.  In  England,  the  hu- 
midity of  the  air  was  less  than  usual ;  there 
was  considerable  drought,  and  the  rain-fall  was 
only  20*80  inches,  or  much  less  than  usual; 
while  in  Scotland,  not  only  was  the  humidity 
of  the  air  greater  during  the  whole  year,  but 
the  rain-fall  was  greatly  in  excess,  amounting 
to  45 -07  inches  during  the  year.  The  average 
rain-&ll  of  the  five  previous  years  had  only 
been  84*50  inches  in  Scotland,  so  that  the 
rain-fall  was  excessive,  whether  contrasted  with 
that  of  previous  years,  or  with  that  which  fell 
in  England,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  more  especially  in  France,  and  the  Southern 
States  of  Germany  and  of  Austria,  The  fall 
of  rain,  indeed,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  was 
quite  tropical  in  amount  during  1861.  Thus, 
at  Wanlookhead,  in  Dumfriesshire  (wanting  the 
fall  in  July,  which  would  have  added  six  or 
9even  inches  at  least,)  the  rain-fall  during  11 
months  amounted  to  78*64  inches.  At  Stron- 
var,  in  Perthshire,  the  rain-fall  amounted  to 
66*15  inches ;  at  Portree,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye 
(deficient  in  the  returns  for  January),  the  rain- 
{9il  for  11  months  amounted  to  125*79  inches; 
while  at  Tyndrum,  in  Perthshire  (unfortunately 
wanting  the  returns  for  April),  11  months'  faU 
of  rain  afforded  the  enormons  depth  of  184*50 
inches  of  water, 

**  Attending  this  moist  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  excessive  fall  of  rain,  there  was  a 
greater  amount  of  cloud  than  nsual,  and  a 
consequent  deficiency  of  sunshine.  Though 
this  circamstanoe  prevented  the  mean  tem- 
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perature  daring  the  day  rising  so  high  as 
usoaly  it  prevented  the  night  heing  so  cold ;  as 
these  clouds,  in  conseqnence  of  covering  more 
of  the  sky  during  night,  prevented  the  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation  from  the  earth's  surface 
being  so  great.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  was 
slightly  above  the  mean  of  the  five  previous 
ycora,  and  the  daily  variations  of  temperature 
were  smaller  than  usual. 

''  Conjoined  with  these  meteorological  phe- 
nomena was  an  unusual  prevalence  of  strong 
breezes  from  the  south-west;  and  storms  of 
wind,  which  committed  great  devastations  at 
Bea,  were  more  numerous  than  usual. 

*'  It  may  now  be  considered  as  a  proved 
fact,  that,  in  Scotland,  damp  rainy  weather, 
saeh  as  was  experienced  during  the  whole  of 
1861,  tends  to  decrease  the  number  of  deaths, 
while  extremes  of  heat,  and  especially  of  cold, 
tend  powerfdlly  to  increase  them.  It  is  very 
qaestionable,  however,  whether  a  continuance 
of  such  weather  be  equally  conducive  to 
health ;  nay,  it  is  the  general  belief,  founded 
on  observation,  that  the  amount  of  sickness, 
thoQgh  not  of  so  fatal  a  character,  is  greater 
daring  damp,  moist  weather,  than  it  is  when 
the  weather  is  dry  and  frosty.  Heavy  falls  of 
ram,  however,  when  they  occur  in  the  summer 
or  winter,  are  most  valuable  agents  in  puri- 
fying both  the  atmosphere  and  the  ground; 
while  in  towns,  by  washing  out  the  drains, 
streets,  and  narrow  lanes  or  closes,  they  act  as 
most  effective  sanitary  agents.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  proved  fact  that  heavy  falls  of  I'ain,  even  in 
intertropical  countries,  cause  an  inmiediate 
and  sensible  diminution  in  the  attacks  of  any 
epidemic  disease  which  may  be  prevalent  at 
the  time,  and  diminish  the  mortality  of  the 
eases  under  treatment.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  heavy  falls  of  rain  in 
Scotland  during  the  year  1861 ;  and  perhaps 
the  small  epidemic  mortality,  and  the  small 
namber  of  deaths  from  all  diseases,  may,  to 
no  small  extent,  be  ascribed  to  these  heavy 
falls  of  rain. 

*'  The  meteorological  phenomena  in  Scotland 
daring  the  year  1861,  deduced  from  obser- 
vations made  at  58  stations  of  the  Meteorolo- 
gical Society  of  Scotland,  shows  that  the  mean 
barometric  pressure,  corrected  to  B2^,  and  to 
the  mean  sea-level,  was  20*887  inches.    The 


mean  temperatare  was  46°* 0  ;  the  mean  daily 
range,  of  temperature,  11^*6.  The  absolute 
highest  degree  of  temperature  in  the  shade 
during  the  year  was  85^*5,  and  the  absolute 
lowest,  8°-7.  The  mean  of  all  the  highest 
day  temperatures  was  62^*7,  and  the  mean  of 
the  lowest  night  temperatures  41^*1.  The 
mean  humidity  of  the  air  was  86 ;  the  number 
of  days  on  which  rain  fell  was  194,  with  a 
mean  depth  of  45*07  inches  of  water.  The 
mean  amount  of  cloud  was  6*4.  And  the  sun 
shone  for  1674  hours.  Easterly  winds  blew 
66  days  ;  westerly  winds,  186  days. 

^' There  are. other  external  agencies  which 
may  be  supposed  to  influence  the  deaths  and 
marriages ;  as  from  it  may  be  deduced  the 
general  state  of  the  country  as  to  the  condition 
of  its  trade,  manu&ctures,  commercial  pros- 
perity, the  supply  and  price  of  provisions,  and 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  save  from  their 
earnings,  and  deposit  their  savings  in  banks. 
This  table  of  itself  refutes  the  theory  which 
has  been  propounded  as  to  the  necessary  con- 
nection between  a  high  mortality  and  high- 
priced  food.  In  1860,  a  year  of  very  high 
mortality,  provisions  were  extremely  cheap,  the 
demand  for  labour  great,  wages  very  good, 
and  yet  these  did  not  keep  down  the  mortality. 
In  1861,  provisions  were  up  in  price— -the 
four-pound  loaf,  which  in  1860  was  6d.  and 
6(2.,  rose  to  Id,  The  commercial  atmosphere 
was  disturbed  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
American  war;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
year  was  one  of  low  mortality.  The  only  con- 
nection which  seems  to  exist  between  the  high 
price  and  scarcity  of  provisions  and  a  high 
mortality,  is  that  both  are  probably  dependent 
on  one  cause,  when  they  co-exist ;  and  that  it 
is  the  weather  which  simultaneously  affects 
the  price  and  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the 
mortality.  When  these  two  conditions,  there- 
fore, occur  during  the  same  year,  the  coinci- 
dence has  been  mistaken  for  the  cause ;  and 
the  increased  mortality  has  been  attributed  to 
the  high  price  and  scarcity  of  provisions,  while 
it  was  in  fact  due  to  the  very  same  cause 
which  led  to  provisions  being  scarce  and  high- 
priced." 
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INLAND   REVENUE. 

Ninth  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ldand  Eevenue  on  the  Inland 
Revenue  for  the  year  ended  91st  March  ^ 
1865. 

"  NoTwiTHSTANDiNo  a  dimimBhed  receipt  of 
income  tax  to  the  extent  of  1,116,221^,  of 
fixe  insnrance  duty  to  the  extent  of  61,088Z., 
and  a  loss  of  26,0002.  in  tea  dealers*  licences 
(all  of  which  were  occasioned  by  redaction  of 
taxation),  the  roTenne  collected  by  this  depart- 
ment  in    the  year    1864-5  was  greater  by 
161,246/.  than  the  revenue  of  the  previous 
year.     The  net  receipts  from  the  excise  in  the 
year  was  as  follows:— Spirits,  10,176,7812. 
malt,  6,894,5582.;  hackney  carriages,  102,6472. 
stage  carriages,  129,1782. ;  railways,  489,8822. 
licences,  2,144,4032. ;  race  horses,  7,7462. 
chicory,  10,4682. ;  sugar  (home-made),  892. 
sugar     used    in     brewing,     4,5442.;     total, 
19,409,6862.,    showing    a    total   increase   of 
1,000,5292.  over  the  receipts  for  the  previous 
year.     The  consumption  of  spirits  in  1864-65, 
was  20,869,844  gallons  against  19,428,446 
gallons  in  the  previous  year.     No  increase, 
however,  exists  in  late  years,  when  compared 
with  the  increase  of  population. 

<<  The  year  1852  was  the  last  before  those 
alterations  in  the  rates  of  duty  commenced 
which  terminated  in  1860  in  a  uniform  rate  of 
10*.  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  we  may, 
therefore,  select  that  year  for  our  comparison. 
Now  the  consumption  in  1852,  exclusive  of 
the  spirits  used  in  arts  and  manufactures 
(which  are  now  supplied  by  methylated  spirits), 
was  25,000,000  gallons,  or  nine-tenths  of  a 
gallon  per  head  of  the  population  at  that  time. 
The  present  consumption  of  20,869,844 
gaUons  is  but  little  more  than  six-tenths  of  a 
gallon  per  head,  and  yet  there  is  an  increase 
of  nearly  four  millions  in  the  revenue.  If  the 
former  average  consumption  were  to  prevail 
now,  the  net  revenue  would  be  raised  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  18,887,4502.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  extent  to  which 
foreign  and  colonial  spirits  have  been  con- 
sumed in  this  country  in  the  same  period ;  but 
even  if  we  add  these  to  our  account  we  find  a 
decrease  in  the  whole  in  1864,  as  compared 
with  1852,  of  8,849,729  gaUons,  the  amount 
in  the  former  year  being  26,516,581,  and  in 


the  latter  29,866,260  gallons,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  almost  one  gallon  and  one-tenth  per 
head  of  population  in  1852,  and  not  quite  nine- 
tenths  of  a  gallon  in  1864. 

<<  In  the  case  of  wine  and  beer,  the  com- 
parison for  the  same  years  gives  the  follow- 
ing results: — Wine:  Consumption  in  1852, 
6,846,061  gallons ;  per  head  of  population,  '28 
of  a  gallon  ;  consumption  in  1864, 11,457,146 
gallons  ;  per  head  of  population,  '88  of  a  gallon. 
Beer:  Consumption  in  1852,  16,782,484 
barrels  ;  per  head  of  population,  *6  of  a  barrel ; 
consumption  in  1864,  22,087,902  barrels; 
per  head  of  population,  *7  of  a  barrel.  All 
these  facts  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  Tbey 
are  undeniable  evidence  in  fiavour  of  the 
increase  of  the  duty  on  spirits,  which  have 
thus  been  made  to  yield  a  larger  revenue  vith 
a  diminished  consumption.  By  the  operation 
of  the  same  measure  an  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  substitution  of  milder  stimulants 
for  ardent  spirits,  which  appears  likely  to  be 
the  commencement  of  a  desirable  change  in 
the  habits  of  the  population. 

'^  In  Ireland  more  especially  is  a  taste  for 
beer  making  progress,  and  there  ean  be  no 
doubt  that  it  must  be  fostered  and  promoted 
by  the  high  price  of  spirits. 

"  The  following  account  of  consumption  is, 
we  believe,  very  nearly  accurate  :— 

"Consumption  per  head  of  population— 
Enghuid,  1852,  -85  of  a  barrel ;  England, 
1864,  -95  of  a  barrel ;  increase  11*7  per  cent. 
Scothmd,  1852,  -20  of  a  barrel;  Scotland, 
1864,  '82  of  a  barrel ;  increase  60  per  cent. 
Ireland,  1852,  -09  of  a  barrel;  Ireland,  1864, 
'20  of  a  barrel ;  increase  122  per  cent. 

<<  The  extent  to  which  illicit  distiUation  still 
prevails  in  Ireland  b  a  subject  fi)r  regret,  bat 
not  for  surprise,  the  same  causes  which  ve 
referred  to  in  our  report  of  last  year  being  still 
in  operation.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
legitimate  trade  of  the  distiller  has  been 
affected  by  it.  The  counties  of  Donegal,  Sligo, 
Galway,  and  Mayo,  which  are  some  of  the 
poorest  and  wildest  districts  in  Ireland,  are 
those  in  which  smuggling  appears  to  be  con- 
centrated. 

'<  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  illicit  spirit  is 
made  for  the  supply  of  the  local  population 
alone,  and  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  great 
towns.    The  consumers  are  those  wjio  are  too 
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poor  to  bay  the  duty-paid  spirit,  and,  therefore, 
although  we  deplore  the  existence  of  the 
practice,  we  consider  it  scarcely  worth  notice 
as  affecting  the  rcTenue.  Certain  it  is  that  all 
the  distilleries  haye  been  fally  at  work,  and 
that  the  prices  have  been  remuneratiTe  to  the 
legal  manoflEtctarer. 

"Malt. — The  number  of  bushels  charged 
with  dnty  in  the  year  ended  81st  March,  1864, 
was  47,935,949,  and  in  the  year  ended  81st 
March,  1865,  was  48,588,412;  increase, 
602,468.  As  the  quantity  of  malt  made  in 
1663  was,  by  more  than  2^  million  bushels, 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  as  the 
stocks  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  season  were 
unusually  large,  we  expected  a  diminution  in 
the  year  1864.  Instead  of  this*we  have  again 
an  increase.  We  understand  that  foreign 
barley  has  been  used  for  malting  to  an  unusual 
extent,  and  that  this  is  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  English 
barley,  but  also  because  the  colour  or  quality 
of  some  of  the  foreign  barleys  recommend 
them  to  the  brewers  of  a  certain  class  of 
ales. 

"  Chicory, — ^The  duty  on  this  substitute  for 

coffee  has  been  11.  4s.  Sd.  per  cwt.  since  the 

1st  April    1864.     The  quantity  brought    to 

charge  in  the  year  was   5,752  cwts.  8  qrs. 

25    lbs.,    the    duty   on   which   amounted  to 

6,975Z.  9«.  Id.     The  average  quantity  brought 

te  charge  in  the  three  preceding  years   was 

7,658  cwts.,  but  it  would  be  an  error  to  infer 

from  these  figures  that  the  consumption  is 

diminishing.      In  fact,  the  quantity  actually 

dried  and  prepared  for  use  in  this  last  season 

vas  above  the  average,  though  it  has  not  all 

yet  been  taken  out  of  store.     In  former  years, 

on  the  contrary,  as  the  duty  was  to  be  raised  at 

the  commencement  of  each  financial  year,  no 

chicozy  made  before  the  81st  of  March  was 

allowed  to  remain  uncharged  so  as  to  be  liable 

to  the  higher  rate.     The  actual  payment  of  the 

duty  on  the  quantity  thus  charged  at  the  end  of 

the  year  1868-4  was  not  made  until  after  the 

commencement  of  the  succeeding  year,  a  cir- 

eumstanee  which  must  be  borne   in  mind  when 

the  account  of  the  receipt  of  duty  is  compared 

with  that  of  the  charge.     The  consumption  of 

chieoiy  appears  to  be  steadily  increasing,  as  we 

find  that  150  additional  acres  are  to  be  sown 

with  it  this  year. 


The  Licences  issued  in  the  Year  ended  the 
81st  March,  1865,  were  as  follows : — 


United 

Amount  of 

Kingdom. 

Duty. 

No. 

£ 

Brewers        

38,261 

332,861 

Distillers  and  rectifiers 

302 

8,171 

Maltsters       

6,112 

17,181 

Auctioneers  and  appraisers 

8.382 

56,462 

Dealers  in  beer         

3,279 

10,845 

cences  to  retail     

1,299 

1,432 

Dealers  in  spirits      

4,672 

48,006 

„        „    additional  ditto 

1^87 

4,997 

Retailers  of  beer  (publicans) 

82,730 

176,596 

»           spirits  

107,933 

667,796 

„            wine     

37,547 

82,903 

„           beer  and    cyder 

(not  publicans)    

49,752 

145,402 

Refreshment  houses 

5,236 

4,222 

Dealers  in  wine        

2,514 

26,397 

Wine  retailers          

4,801 

10,142 

Sweets           

9,980 

11,496 

Packet  boats 

342 

369 

Methylated  spirits    

170 

424 

Stage  and  hackney  carriages 

27,072 

16,949 

Postmasters  

11,279 

162,049 

Game 

52,607 

144,707 

Grocers'  spirits  (Ireland)    

Tobacco  dealers  and  mann- 

270 

2,930 

265,365 

76,182 

Tea  dealers  

165,572 

65,543 

Hawkers        

18,736 

49,961 

Dealers  in  gold    and  silver 

plate          

8,147 

24,841 

Pawnbrokers            

3,645 

30,728 

Makers  and  sellers  of  playing 

cards          

7,279 

924 

Vendors  of  patent  medicines 

10,922 

6,126 

Other  licences          

1,636 

4,268 

Total 

937,129 

2,074,879 

Licences  for  fractional  parts 

of  a  year  and  surcharges 

— 

84,925 

Total 

— 

2,169,804 

'*  Net  receipts  from  stamps  in  the  year 
ended  81st  Mareh,  1865,  were  as  follows : — 
Deeds  and  other  instniments,  1,686,784Z. 
bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  noteS; 
769,8112.;  bankers'  notes,  2,1572. ;  compo 
sition  for  bankers'  bills  and  notes,  129,008/, 
receipts,  drafts,  and  other  Id.  inland  reyenne 
stamps,  500,2492. ;  probates  of  wills  and  letters 
of  administration  and  testamentary  inventories, 
1,511,161/. ;  legacy  and  snccession  dnty, 
2,887,994/.  ;  fire  insurances,  1,572,896/. ; 
marine  insurances,  898,768/.;  patent  medi- 
cines, 62,978/. ;  cards,  8,801/. ;  Probate  Court 
fee  stamps,  184,860/. ;  licences  and  certifi- 
cates, 181,184/. ;  gold  and  silver  plate  duty, 
62,864/. ;  newspapers,  117,547/. ;  Admiralty 
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Gotiri  fee  stamps,  9,806^  \  Dirorce  and  matri- 
monial causes  fee  stamps,  2,914/. ;  patents  for 
inTentionS)  118,579^ ;  land  registry  fee  stamps, 
411/.;  law,  equity,  exchequer,  and  chancery 
fund  (Ireland),  86,240/. ;  registration  of  deeds 
fee  stamps  (Ireland),  3,465/. :  total,  9,681,974/., 
showing  a  net  increase  of  219,068/.  ovei'  the 
receipts  of  the  previous  year. 

**  Several  alterations  were  made  last  year  in 
stamp  duties^  but  few  of  them  can  be  said  to 
have  affected  the  revenue  to  any  appreciable 
extent.     The  most  important  in  that  respect 
was  the  reduction  of  the  fire  insurance  duty  on 
stock-in-trade  from  Ss.  to  Is,  6c/.  per  hundred 
pounds  insured,  and  it  would  have  been  incum- 
bent on  us  to  afford  the  fullest  information  as 
to  the  effect  of  that  measure  had  it  not  been 
virtually  superseded  by  the  further  measure  of 
this  session,  fixing  the  duty  on  all  insurances 
at  the  same  rate  of  1«.  6c/.     The  subject  has 
now  lost  much  of  its  interest,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  notice  the  various  difficulties  which 
occurred  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  definition 
of  stock-in-trade,  or  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
inquiry  whether  the  experiment  of  reduction 
was  successful  as  a  stimulus  to  the  practice  of 
insurance.     That  which  it  is  most  important 
to  record  for  the  statistics  of  taxation,  is  the 
amount  of  duty  sacrificed  by  the  alteration  of 
rate ;  and  this  is  a  point  upon  which  we  are 
able  to  speak  with  more  certainty  than  upon 
the  other  questions*    If  the  former  rates  had 
been  continued,  we  assume  that  the  net  re- 
ceipt for  the  year  1864-6  would  have  been 
1,688,000/.,  the  annual  increase  of  60,000/. 
having  been  so  regular  that  we  can  scarcely  be 
wrong  in  concluding  that  the  duty  for  1864 
would  have  been  larger  by  that  sum  than 
the  duty  received  in  1868.     The  difference 
(111,000<.)  between  that   estimate  and  the 
actual  receipt,  which  was  1,672,000/.,  repre* 
sents  the  loss  to  the  revenue  within  the  finan- 
cial year.    It  does  not  represent  the  whole 
loss  on  the  insurances  of  that  year,  because 
the  duty  on  the  accounts  of  the  quarter  ending 
on  the  26th  of  March  is  not  paid  until  the 
25th  of  June.    The  amount  of  duty  received 
in  that  last  quarter  was  416,000/.,  and  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  receipt  of  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year  (which  was  not  affected 
by  the  reduction),  we  find  it  less  by  62,000/., 
and  therefore  we  must  add  rather  more  than 


that  sum  to  111,000/.  in  order  to  anive  at  the 
loss  of  revenue  on  the  transactions  within  the 
year  1864-5,  which  accordingly  may  be  stated 
at  166,000/.  But  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  stock-in-trade  which  is  annually  the 
subject  of  insurance,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
some  further  analysis  of  the  accounts, 

"  The  amount  of  duty  at  1$.  &d.  received  in 
the  financial  year  was  166,067/.,  but  as  the 
reduction  was  made  to  commence  from  the  24th 
of  June,  this  is  by  no  means  a  year's  receipt 
of  duty  at  that  rate.  Indeed,  it  does  not  fully 
represent  the  receipt  of  three-quarters  of  a 
year,  as  it  was  in  the  two  last  quarters  only, 
viz.,  from  the  29th  September,  1864,  to  the 
26th  March,  1866,  that  the  reduced  duty  bad 
its  complete  effect.  But  the  receipt  in  the 
present  year  of  the  duty  for  another  quarter 
gives  us  206,121/.  as  the  amount  for  three- 
quarters,  so  that  we  may  safely  infer  that  the 
produce  of  the  la.  6d.  duty  for  12  months 
would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  275)000/.  The 
value  of  insured  property  represented  by  this 
duty  is  884,000,000/.,  and  the  proportion 
which  that  bears  to  the  value  of  the  whole  pro- 
perty insured  against  fire  is  nearly  82  per  cent. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  estimate  which 
we  obtained  from  some  of  the  principal  in- 
surance offices  was  a  very  fair  one,  their  calcu- 
lation being  that  stock-in-trade  was  about  one- 
third  of  the  property  insured.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that,  but  for  the  exclusion  of  certain 
descriptions  of  stock-in-trade  by  the  limited 
terms  of  the  definition  in  the  Act,  the  value 
of  insured  property  on  which  the  lower  rate  of 
duty  was  paid,  would  have  been  rather  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole, 

**  The  net  receipt  in  the  year  ended  8l8t 
March,  1865,  was  as  follows  :--Land  tax, 
1,128,920/.;  inhabited  houses,  916,806/.; 
servants,  211,244/. ;  carriages,  858,801/. ; 
horses,  889,857/. ;  dogs,  210,880/. ;  horse 
dealers,  14,949/. ;  hair  powder,  1,028/. ;  armo- 
rial bearings,  61,499/. :  total,  8,287,934/. 

"  The  net  receipt  in  the  year  ended  81st 
March,  1866 :  —  Schedule  A.,  8,709,486/, ; 
schedule  B.,  426,824/. ;  schedule  C,  785,552/. ; 
schedule  D,,  2,608,729/.  ;  schedule  B., 
606,188/.  Net  receipt,  7,985,778/.,  showing 
a  decrease  of  1,116,221/.  on  the  receipts  of 
last  year. 

''  The  tax  was  reduced  from  Id.  to  *6(/.  in 
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ihe  pound  from  the  lei  April,  1864.  The 
estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  tax  at  this  rate 
mithin  the  financial  year  wag  7,800,0002. 
This  was  based  on  the  very  liberal  oalonlation 
of  a  yield  eqniyalent  to  1,280,0002.  for  each 
penny  of  tax,  much  more  than  was  warranted 
by  the  actual  receipts  in  former  years,  but 
about  what  might  fairly  be  anticipated  from 
the  new  assessments  under  schedules  A.  and 
B.  and  the  general  progress  of  the  country. 
It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  excess  of 
180,000/.  over  this  sanguine  estimate,  that  the 
improvement  upon  the  assessments  of  former 
years  is  very  remarkable. 

*'The  payment  of  conscience-money  occa* 
aionally  gires  us  startling  evidence  of  our  in- 
ability to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
incomes   on  which  we  should  levy  the  tax. 
Even  while  we  write  this  report,  the  sum  of 
10,000  guineas  has  been  paid  to  the  account 
of  revenue  as  conscience-money  for  unpaid 
income-tax  by  an  individual,  and  we  have,  in  a 
former  year,  received  also  from  one  person 
upwards  of  11,0002.   on  the  same  account. 
We  now  turn  to  the  assessments  for  the  year 
1668-4,  the  latest  which  we  haVe  received. 
The  operation  of  the  allowance  of  602.  to  per- 
sons having  incomes  between  1002.  and  2002. 
a-year  has  been  to  relieve  fh)m  tax,  in  the  year 
1868-4,  income   amounting  in  the  whole  to 
about  10,000,0002.,  or  about  8  per  cent,  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  property  and  profits 
charged  to  tax  in  that  year  of  assessment. 
The  assessments  for  the  year  1868-4  under 
schedule  A.  in  Great  Britain  exhibit  an  increase 
over  those  for  the  year  1862  to  the  extent 
of  1,860,0002.;  thus':— England,  1,662,0002.; 
Scotland,  198,0002.     This  increase  is  for  the 
most  part  to  be  attributed  to  improvements  in 
the  assessments  under  the  following  heads,  viz. : 
—Houses,  1,197,0002. ;  railways,  830,0002. ; 
iron-works,  108,0002. ;  mines,  56,0002. ;  gas- 
works, 44,0002.    The  assessments  in  Ireland 
under  schedule  A.  for  1863  show  a  net  de- 
crease of  28,0002.  as  compared  with  those  for 
1862,  arising  from  a  falling-off  in  the  produce 
from  mines  and  railways.    The  increase  in  the 
gross  assessments  under  schedule  D.  for  the 
year  1868  over  those  for  1862  amounts  to 
9,209,0002.,    thus  .-—England,    8,268,0002.; 
ScoUand,  844,0002. ;  Ireland,  102,0002.    The 
nnder-mentioned  districts  yield  the  principal 


portion  of  this  great  improvement  in  the  pro- 
fits of  trades  and  professions  : — ^Me^opolitan 
districts— City  of  London,  8,123,0002.;  West 
minster,  552,0002.;  Bloomsbury,   134,0002. 
Mile  End  and  Tower,  175,0002. ;  Holbom  and 
St.  Pancras,  172,0002.;  Kensington,  100,0002. 
Finsbury,    87,0002.;    Southwark,    90,0002. 
Brixton,  87,0002.    Provincial  districts — ^Ldver 
pool,     997,0002.  ;     Manchester,     295,0002. 
Bradford,  199,0002. ;  Leeds,  154,0002. ;  Sun 
derland,    109,0002.  ;     Sheffield,     102,0002. 
Stoke -upon -Trent,       75,0002. ;      Leicester, 
61,0002. ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  54,0002. ;  Kid- 
derminster,  49,0002. ;  Hull,   47,0002. ;  Wal 
saU,  45,0002. ;  Gateshead,  48,0002. ;  Groen 
wich,    43,0002.  ;     Wolverhampton,    40,0002. 
The  only  decrease  of  any  importance  to  be 
found  under  schedule  D.  is  in  the  Bury  district 
where  the  assessments  amount  to  127,0002. 
less  than  those  in  1862.     This  decrease  is 
attributable    to    the    failure    in   the    cotton 
supply.'* 


POOR  LAW. 
SUieenth  Anniml  Report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board. 
The  sum  of  6,428,3832.   was  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  during  the  year  which 
ended  on  the  25th  of  March,  1864,   being 
108,6532.  less  than  the  sum  expended  during 
the  preceding  year.     The  rate  per  head  on 
population  in  1664  was  Os.  i^d,,  and  in  1868 
it  was  6^.  ^d. 

'*  The  rate  per  cent,  of  the  increase  and 
decrease  in  the  expenditure  for  relief,  as  re* 
gards  each  union-county  respectively  in  Eng* 
land  and  Wales,  is  as  follows  :— 

'*  Union  counties  which  exhibit  decroased 
expenditure: — ^Decrease  per  cent.,  Eutland, 
8-5;  Chester,  6-9;  Hertford,  6*6;  Norfolk, 
5-6;  Lancaster,  5*5;  Huntingdon,  5*0;  Buck* 
ingham,  4*5  ;  Stafford,  4*4 ;  Yorkshire,  North 
Biding,  4-1 ;  Hereford,  3-9  ;  Monmouth,  8*8  ; 
Sussex,  8-2 ;  Suffolk,  8'1 ;  Surrey  (extra-me- 
tropolitan), 2-7;  Wilts,  2-7;  Dorset,  2-8; 
Cornwall,  2-2  ;  Cambridge,  2*1 ;  Devon,  20  ; 
Kent  (extra-metropolitan),  2*0 ;  Yorkshire, 
West  Biding,  1*7  ;  Northampton,  1*4;  Essex, 
I'O;  Salop,  I'O;  Westmoreland,  0-8;  Bod- 
ford,  0-7  ;  Berks,  0*7  ;  Northumberland,  0-5  ; 
Somerset,  0-2;  Worcester,  0-2  ;  Warwick,  0-0. 

'<  Union  counties  which  exhibit  increased 
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expenditure  : — ^Increase  per  cent.,  Leicester, 
0*1 ;  Middlesex  (extra-metropolitan),  0*2 ;  Not- 
tingham, 0*2  ;  Sarrej  (metropolitan),  0*6  ; 
Yorkshire,  East  Riding,  0*6 ;  Kent  (metro- 
politan), 0*9 ;  Southampton,  0*9  ;  Middlesex 
(metropolitan),  1*0  ;  Lincoln,  1*1 ;  Gloucester, 
1*2;  North  Wales,  1-8;  South  Wales,  1*9; 
Oxford,  2*2;  Cumberland,  2*5;  Durham,  4*8; 
Derby,  7*1. 

**  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  relief  of  the  poor  for  each  year 
from  1834  to  1864  :— 


Years 
ended  at 

Estimated 

The  Total 
Amount  expended 

Bate  per 
Head 
on  the 

iMdyOuy. 

Population. 

in  Relief 
to  the  Poor. 

estimnted 
Population. 

X 

s.    d. 

1834  

14,372,000 

6,317,255 

8  n 

1835  

14,564,000 

5,526,418 

7     7 

1836  ..... 

14,758,000 

4,717,630 

6     4* 

1837  

14,955,000 

4,044,741 

5     5 

1838  ..... 

15,155,000 

4,123,604 

5      5; 

1839  

15,357,000 

4,406,907 

5     8: 

1840  ..... 

15,562,000 

4,576,965 

5  10 

1841  

15,911,757 

4,760,929 

6     Oi 

1842  

15,981,000 

4,911,498 

6     11 

1843  

16,194,000 

5,208,027 

6     5i 

1844  ..... 

16,410,000 

4,976,093 

6       0; 

1845  

16,629,000 

5,039,703 

6     0 

1846  

16,851,000 

4,954,204 

5  10 

1847  ..... 

17,076,000 

6,298,787 

6     2i 

1848  

17,304,000 

5,180,764 

7     li[ 

1849  

17,534,000 

5,792,963 

6     61 

1850  

17,765,000 

5,395,022 

6     1 

1851  

17,927,609 

4,962,704 

5     6| 

1852  

18,205,000 

4,897,685 

5     44 

1863  ..... 

18,402,000 

4,939,064 

5     44 

1854  

18,617,000 

5,282,853 

5     8 

1855  ..... 

18,840,000 

5,890,041 

6     3 

1856  

19,043,000 

6,004,244 

6     3f 

1857  

19,207,000 

•  5,898,756 

6     1| 

1858  ..... 

19,444,000 

5,878,542 

6     Oi 

1859  

19,578,000 

5,558,689 

5     8i 

I860  

19,837,000 

5,464,964 

5     6 

1861  ..... 

20,066,224 

5,778,943 

5     9 

1862  

20,228,000 

6,077,525 

6     0 

1863  

20,445,000 

6,527,036 

6     4i 

1864  ..... 

20,663,000 

6,423,383 

6     2i 

Ayerage  of  the  30  years  (1835  to  1864) I      6    0| 

"  The  preceding  statements,  taken  from  the 
annual  poor  rate  retui-ns,  have  reference  to  the 
year  ending  at  Lady- day  in  each  case,  and 
comprise  the  expenditure  for  all  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England 
and  W^ales. 

*'  The  numbers  of  paupers  of  all  classes  in 
receipt  of  relief  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1864, 
and  the  1st  day  of  January,  1866,  respectively 
in  the  several  unions  and  parishes  under  boards 


of  guardians  were  as  follows : — ^In  the  655 
unions,  on  the  1st  July,  1864,  there  were 
911,877  persons  of  all  classes  in  receipt  of 
relief,  120,086  in-door  and  791,791  outdoor, 
being  a  decrease  of  8*8  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
vious year.  Of  able-bodied  paupers,  there 
were  148,020,  being  20*7  per  cent,  less  than 
in  1868.  On  the  1st  January,  1865,  the 
number  of  all  classes  was  974,772,  viz., 
140,174  in-door  and  884,598  out-door,  the 
adult  able-bodied  being  170,186,  being  8*9 
per  cent,  less  than  on  the  Ist  January,  1864. 

'<  The  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  in  certain 
parishes  incorporated  under  Gilbert's  Act,  or 
in  single  parishes  still  governed  by  the  statute 
48d  Elizabeth  (the  population  of  such  parishes 
being  about  200,000),  are  not  included  in 
these  summaries,  no  returns  having  been  re- 
ceived from  them.  We  have,  therefore,  made 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  paupers  in  the 
phices  not  included  in  the  above  summaries ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  average 
number  at  one  time  during  each  year,  we  have 
taken  the  mean  of  the  numbers  in  receipt  of 
relief  on  the  1st  of  July  and  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary respectively. 

**  The  result  of  this  estimate  for  each  year 
from  1849  (being  the  first  year  for  which  it  can 
be  given  to  1864)  appears  in  the  following  table, 
which  may  be  taken  as  exhibiting  the  pauperism 
of  England  and  Wales  : — 


1 

13 

Population  of 
England  and 

umber  of  Pau- 
1  Classes  (in. 
ildren)  at  one 
Kelpt  of  Relief 
I  and  Wales. 

?1 

1 

"8 

The  Mean  N 
pers  of  al 
eluding  ai 
Time  in  Re 
in  England 

Q  0 

£  s 

1 

Wales. 

|1 

The  Mean 
Able-bodi 
clusireof 
Time  in 
in  Englan 

1^ 

«.  </. 

1849 

17,534,000 

1,088,659 

6*2 

228,823 

49     1 

1850 

17,765,000 

1,008,700 

6*7 

191,910 

42     7 

1851 

17,927,609 

941,315 

6-8 

163,124 

39  11 

1852 

18,205,000 

915,675 

60 

149.160 

39     4 

1853 

18,402,000 

886,362 

4-8 

139,676 

42     0 

1854 

18,617,000 

864,617 

4-6 

135,191 

61     7 

1855 

18,840,000 

897,686 

4*8 

146,631 

70     0 

1856 

19,043,000 

917,084 

4-8 

154,228 

76     4 

1857 

19,207,000 

885,010 

4-6 

140,075 

65     3 

1858 

19,444,000 

908,886 

4-7 

153,769 

53     9| 

1859 

19,578,000 

865,446 

4-4 

135,784 

42     9i 

1860 

19,837,000 

844,633 

4-3 

132,120 

44     9 

1861 

20,066,224 

883,921 

4*4 

145,776 

55  10 

1862 

20,228,000 

917,142 

4-5 

155,302 

56     7 

1863 

20,445,000 

1,079,382 

5-3 

221,749 

52     1 

1864 

20,663,000 

1,014,978 

4-9 

188,422 

43     S 
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*'  In  661  nnions  and  single  parishes  under 
boards  of  guardians,  there  were  87,576  insane 
paupers,  of  whom  27,590  were  lunatics  and 
9,986  idiots.  The  number  of  paupers,  inclu- 
sive of  the  insane,  was  on  the  same  day 
1,011,758.  In  regard  to  the  sexes  of  the 
insane  paupers,  16,471  were  males,  and  21,105 
females. 

"  These  paupers  were  maintained  in  the  fol- 
lowing establishments,  viz. : — 20,257  in  county 
or  borongh  lunatic  asylums ;  1,196  in  regis- 
tered hospitals,  or  in  licensed  houses;  9,608 
in  union  or  parish  workhouses ;  864  in  lodg- 
ings, or  boarded  out ;  5,651  resided  with  their 
reUtives. 

''The  number  of  insane  paupers  in  each 
union-county  is  set  forth,  with  other  parti- 
culars. 

"  The  foregoing  statistical  statements  show 
that  in  the  year  ended  at  Lady-day,  1864,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year  there  has 
been  on  the  whole  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  the  expenditure  for  the  relief«of  the  poor, 
and  that  this  reduction  has  occurred  in  thirty- 
one  counties  or  county  divisions.  There  has, 
however,  been  an  increase  in  sixteen  counties, 
thoogh  to  a  small  extent,  not  exceeding  in  any 
one  2*5,  or  on  the  average  1*1  per  cent., 
except  in  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Durham ; 
in  the  former  of  which  it  has  been  7*1,  and  in 
the  latter  4*8  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  county  of  Derby  occurred 
almost  entirely  in  the  Glossop  Union,  where 
the  cotton  manufacture  prevails,  and  where 
much  distress  has  been  suffered  in  the  several 
trades  connected  with  that  manu&cture.  The 
increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the  county  of 
Durham  is  more  widely  extended  over  the 
several  unions  in  it,  and  is  alleged  to  be  chiefly 
owing  to  an  increase  in  the  population,  and 
consequently  in  the  pauperism  of  the  unions, 
to  the  additional  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
lunatics,  and  to  some  causes  of  a  temporary 
character. 

"With  regard  to  the  irremovable  poor  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  the  relief  of 
paupers  of  this  class  has  very  materially  in- 
creased since  the  Act  of  24  and  25  Vict.,  c.  55, 
which  reduced  the  period  of  residence  from  five 
to  three  years,  came  into  effect ;  and  that  the 
expenditure  for  in-maintenance  and  out-relief 
for  this  class  in  the  years  1868  and  1864 


amounts  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
expenditure  under  those  heads.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  increase  in  this 
item  may  not  have  been  entirely  owing  to  the 
alteration  of  the  law,  but  partly  to  the  distress 
which  prevailed  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
during  the  two  years  in  question. 

"  In  the  county  of  Lancaster  there  has  been, 
during  the  year  ending  at  Lady-day,  1864,  a 
decrease  on  the  whole  in  the  expenditure  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  of  5*5  per  cent.  The  expendi- 
ture of  the  year  1868-4,  however,  as  will  have 
been  anticipated,  still  exceeds  the  ordinary 
amount.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement: — Expenditure  for  the  year  ended 
at  Lady-day,  1860,  425,608/. ;  expenditui-e  for 
the  year  ended  at  Lady-day,  1864,  856,048/. 
But  it  is  known  that  a  material  diminution  has 
taken  place  during  the  present  year,  and  it 
may  be  confidently  anticipated  Uiat  the  ex- 
penditure in  the  cotton  district  will  soon  be 
reduced  to  its  ordinary  amount.  This  con- 
clusion is  warranted  by  the  reduction  which, 
with  some  fluctuations,  has  been  gradually 
going  on  in  the  number  of  persons  relieved  in 
the  cotton  manu&cturing  district,  as  shown  by 
the  following  statement : — 

"  Number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  in 
twenty-eight  unions  in  the  distressed  district. 
Christmas,  1862,  278,858;  Christmas,  1868, 
145,779;  Christmas,  1864,  112,848;  at  the 
end  of  April,  1865,  the  number  was  reduced  to 
98,868.  The  weekly  cost  of  out-door  relief 
granted  by  the  guardians  in  the  same  unions 
was  at — Christmas,  1868,  8,577/. ;  Christmas, 
1864,  6,845/. ;  at  the  end  of  April,  1865, 
5,224/.  According  to  the  latest  returns,  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  relief  in  the  dis- 
tressed districts  still  exceeds  by  about  25,000 
the  ordinary  average  number  of  paupers  pre- 
vious to  the  distress.  We  hope  that  from  the 
improvement  in  trade  and  the  increased  &cili- 
ties  for  obtaining  employment,  this  excess  will 
ere  long  disappear. 

**  An  Act  was  passed  in  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  which  received  the  Royal  assent 
on  the  28th  April,  1864  (27  Vict.,  c.  10),  to 
continue  certain  provisions  of  the  Union  Belief 
Aid  Acts,  1862  and  1868,  for  a  further  period. 
By  that  Act  all  the  provisions  of  the  previous 
Acts,  except  such  as  relate  to  contributions 
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from  other  unions  in  aid  of  any  distressed 
tinioni  were  extended  and  made  to  apply  to  the 
expenditure  for  the  quarter  ending  at  Lady- 
^day,  1864.  The  Act  limited  the  power  of  the 
poor  law  board  to  issue  any  order  under  it  to 
the  Ist  of  July,  1864.  The  only  orders  issued 
by  the  board  under  this  Act  were  for  loans  to 
the — Ashton-under-Lyne  Union  of,  4,797/. ; 
and  to  the  Preston  Union  of,  5,154/.  These 
sums  were  included  in  the  total  amount  of  the 
loans  advanced  to  these  unions. 

**  An  Act  was  also  passed,  which  receiyed  the 
Royal  assent  the  29th  July,  1864,  to  extend 
the  powers  of  the  Public  Works  (Manufacturing 
Districts)  Act,  1868.  By  this  Act  power  was 
given  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Ma» 
Jesty's  Treasury  to  advance  the  sum  of  850,000/., 
beyond  the  sum  already  authorized,  to  the  public 
works  loan  commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  lent  for  the  execution  of  public  works  in 
the  district  referred  to.  We  have  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  issued  orders  for  the 
whole  of  the  sum  authorized  to  be  advanced 
excepting  a  small  balance,  in  accordance  with 
applications  made  to  us  from  the  district. 

**  The  relief  of  wayfarers  and  casual  poor  in 
the  metropolis  has  engaged  our  further  atten- 
tion, and  has  been  the  subject  of  legislation 
during  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  The 
difficulty  which  had  been  experienced  in  making 
due  provision  for  the  relief  of  this  class  of  poor 
persons  arose  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
destitution.  Being  houseless  wanderers,  not 
attached  to  any  particular  locality,  some  boards 
of  guardians  entertained  the  opinion  that  no 
special  obligation  to  relieve  them  rested  upon 
any  one  union  or  parish  rather  than  another. 
While  therefore  some  unions  and  parishes  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  amount  of  accommodation  for 
the  casual  poor,  others  declined  altogether  to 
do  so,  and  contented  themselves  with  refusing 
the  relief  demanded  by  the  applicants,  leaving 
them  to  seek  it  elsewhere.  Hence  the  burthen 
of  their  relief  was  very  unequally  distributed  ; 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  after  having  given 
this  difficult  question  our  best  consideration, 
the  remedy  for  this  inequality  was  to  enlarge 
the  area  to  which  such  relief  should  be  charge- 
able. Upon  this  principle  the  Act  of  27  and  28 
Vict.,  c.  116  was  founded,  which  required  pro- 
vision to  be  made  by  all  unions  and  parishes 
within  thd  district  to  which  the  Metropolitan 


Local  Management  Act  applies,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  this  class  of  poor  persons,  and 
entitled  the  guardians,  if  the  poor  law  board 
should  have  certified  that  proper  wards  or 
places  of  reception  had  been  provided,  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  the  amount  found  by  the  auditor  to 
have  been  duly  expended  by  them  in  and  about 
such  relief.  The  relief  thus  became  a  common 
charge  upon  the  whole  of  the  metropolitw  dis- 
trict. We  issued  a  circular  letter,  accompany- 
ing it  by  a  copy  of  the  Act,  and  giving  such 
explanations  and  advice  as  appeared  to  us 
material  to  the  unions  and  parishes  to  which 
the  Act  applied. 

''  Average  daily  number  of  children  attending 
workhouse  schools  and  separate  union  or  paro- 
chial schools  during  the  half-year  ended  at 
Lady-day,  1864:— 

**  Boys  under  ten  years  of  age,  6,8S2 ;  boys 
above  ten  years  of  age,  8,216.  Girls  under 
ten  years  of  age,  9,864 ;  girls  above  ten  years 
of  age,  6,68a.  Total,  82,571.  Average  daily 
number  of  children  attending  district  schools 
during  the  same  period :  — Boys  under  ten 
years  of  age,  625  ;  boys  above  ten  years  of  age, 
960.  Gii'ls  under  ten  years  of  age,  507 ;  girls 
above  ten  years  of  age,  865.  Total,  2,977. 
Total  of  children  attending  workhouse,  sepa- 
rate, and  district  schools,  85,548.  The 
amount  paid  to  boards  of  guardians  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant  in  respect  of  the  salaries 
of  workhouse  and  district  school  teachers  for 
the  year  ended  at  Lady-day,  1864,  88,915/. 
14#.  9d, 

'<  A  summary  of  the  returns  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  several  unions  and  parishes  in 
England  and  Wales  of  the  number  of  persons 
vaccinated  by  the  public  vaccinators  during  the 
year  ended  at  Michaelmas  last.  This  sum- 
mary shows  the  number  of  persons  vaccinated 
during  the  present  year  to  have  been  587,212. 
The  summary  also  shows  that  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  vaccination  has  been  suc- 
cessful is  529,479.  The  births  during  the 
year  in  the  several  unions  were  789,286. 
The  law  relating  to  this  subject,  as  now 
framed,  has  imposed  some  restrictions  upon 
our  proceedings,  and  has  prevented  us  from 
acceding  to  some  proposals  made  by  the 
Privy  Council  in  reference  to  the  providing 
of  vaccination  in  sparsely  peopled  districts, 
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which  would  otherwise  hare  been  highly  expe- 
dient. 

"  We  regret  the  occurrence  during  the  past 
year  of  cases  in  which  neglect  was  alleged  to 
hare  taken  place  as  regards  the  treatment  of 
(dck  inmates  of  workhouses.  We  are  at  all 
times  ready  promptly  to  inquire  into  any  com- 
plaint made  by  or  on  hehalf  of  an  inmate  of  a 
workhouse,  and  in  the  erent  of  neglect  being 
proved  on  the  part  of  any  paid  officer  to  censure 
the  officer,  or  remove  him  from  his  office,  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require.  It 
is,  moreoyer,  our  anxious  desire  to  provide  for 
snch  a  systematic  supervision  of  the  work- 
houses and  their  sick  wards  as  may  prevent 
the  oeeurrence  of  any  such  neglect.  With  a 
view  to  this  object,  it  is  rendered  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  poor-law  inspectors  to  visit,  from 
time  to  time,  and  report  to  the  board  upon 
the  condition  of  the  workhouses  of  the  unions 
onder  their  charge;  but  such  inspection  of 
them,  at  distant  intervals,  cannot  alone  be 
relied  upon  as  sufficient.  Sabject  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  board,  the  management  and 
control  of  the  workhouses  is  by  law  entrusted 
to  the  guardians,  and  the  board  have  provided 
by  their  regulations  for  the  appointment  of  a 
visiting  conunittee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the 
workhouse  once  at  least  in  every  week,  and  to 
report  to  the  guardians,  in  a  book  provided  for 
the  purpose,  the  state  of  the  several  wards  and 
the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhonse. 
These  regulations  of  the  board  are  rendered 
obligatoiy  by  the  enactment  contained  in  the 
10  and  11  Vict.,  cap.  109,  sec.  24,  which 
requires  the  board  to  appoint  a  paid  visitor 
of  the  workhouse  in  every  case  where  the 
Board  of  Guardians  neglect  to  appoint  a  visit- 
ing conmiittee,  or  the  committee  neglect  to 
visit  for  three  months. 

**  Besides  the  amount  expended  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  8,257,099{.  was  expended  for  other 
porposes  in  1864.  8o  that  the  rate  per  head 
levied  was  9«.  4J<£.,  whilst  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  it  was  only  6«.  2ld,  The  other  payments 
included  2,168,2902.  for  police  rate,  41,608^. 
for  proceedings  before  justices,  72,946^.  for  re- 
gistration fees,  62,668^.  for  vaccination,  and 
d7,609f.  for  jury  lists,  &c. 

'*  The  principal  heads  of  expenditure,  which 
constitate  'relief  to  the  poor,'  for  the  year 
ended  at  Lady-day,   1864,  was>--in  mainte- 


nance, 1,095,814^ ;  out- relief,  8,466,892;.  i 
maintenance  of  lunatics  in  asylums  or  licensed 
houses,  524,166^  ;  workhouse  loan  repaid,  and 
interest  thereon,  177,247^. ;  salaries  and  ra- 
tions of  officers,  including  the  sums  repaid  by 
her  Majesty's  Treasury,  696,098^ ;  oi^er  ex- 
penses of,  or  immediately  connected  with, 
relief,  468,664Z. ;  total,  6,428,881Z.  Average 
price  of  wheat  per  imperial  quarter,  21,  Ss.  2e2» 

''  The  total  expenditure  for  relief,  and  the 
constituent  amounts,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
discriminated  under  six  heads,  are  shown  in 
the  next  table,  for  each  division  of  the  king- 
dom, during  the  year  ended  at  Lady-day, 
1864  :— 

'*!.  The  metropolis,  876,289;.  14^.;  U. 
South-eastern,  719,268;.  9^. ;  III.  South  mid* 
land,  633,006/.  8s.;  IV.  Eastern,  489,582/.  8«.; 
V.  South-western,  622,060/.  2s. ;  VI.  West 
midland,  686,564/.  16*.;  VH.  North  mid- 
land, 899,467/.  11».;  Villi  North-western, 
988,691/.  58.;  IX.  York,  460,206/.  8s.; 
X.  Northern,  267,190/.  lis.;  XI.  Welsh, 
446,183/.  7s.  Total,  England  and  Wales, 
6,428,880/.  18s. 

''In  the  next  table,  the  rate  per  head  for 
'  relief  to  the  poor,'  computed  on  the  census 
of  1861,  and  the  per-centage  which  each  of 
the  principal  heads  of  relief  bears  to  the  total 
relief  are  exhibited : — 

«*L  The  metropolis,  2,808,989,  6s.  8-Orf. ; 
II.  South-eastern,  1,847,661,  7s.  9'id. ;  m. 
South-midland,  1,296,497,  8s.  2^1d. ;  IV. 
Eastern,  1,142,580,  8s.  6-8</. ;  V.  South- 
western, 1,886,714,  6s.  9-8f/. ;  VI.  West 
midland,  2,486,668,  6s.  2-3rf. ;  VII.  North 
midland,  1,288,928,  6s.  2'M.;  Vm.  North- 
western,  2,986,540,  6s.  8-4c/. ;  IX.  York, 
2,016,641, 4s.  5-6rf.;  X.  Northern,  1,151,872, 
4s.  7'7t/. ;  XI.  Welsh,  1,812,884,  6s.  9-6(f. 
Total,  England  and  Wales,  20,066,224, 
6s.  4-8(/. 

*^  The  column  in  the  return  which  succeeds 
that  of  '  total  expenditure,'  contains  the  ex- 
pense of  medical  relief  only ;  this  consists  of 
salaries  to  the  medical  officers ;  extra  medical 
fees  paid  to  them  under  the  general  consoli- 
dated order ;  also  the  cost  (if  any)  of  medical 
and  surgical  appliances,  and  drags.  The  sums 
in  this  column  are  not  additional  to  those  given 
in  column  4,  sec.  A,,  of  the  return ;  because 
the  various  items  of  medical  relief  are  included 
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in  sab-colnmns  (e)  or  (/),  as  fonmng  a  por- 
tion of  the  *  relief  to  the  poor : '  the  <  medical 
relief*  is  printed  separately,  as  indicating  an 
important  and  special  subject  of  poor  law 
administration. 

'<  The  sums  expended  under  this  head  during 
the  last  three  years  were  as  follows: — For 
1861-62,  242,200^  ;  for  186263,  248,286/. ; 
for  1863-64,  253,204/.  Twenty-six  unions 
and  single  parishes,  chiefly  metropolitan,  are 
combined  into  school  districts ;  the  contri- 
butions which  each  union  makes  to  the  trea- 
surer of  its  district  are  included  in  the  other 
items  of  relief,  and,  as  such,  entered  in  the 
proper  columns  of  the  poor-rate  return ;  this, 
then,  like  the  medical  relief,  does  not  repre- 
sent any  additional  expenditure,  having  been 
heretofore  properly  included  in  the  amountfi 
printed  opposite  to  the  respectiTe  unions  con- 
cerned.'* 


CONVICT  PRISONS. 

Report  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  for 

the  Year  1864. 

*^  In  common  with  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  there  was  a  sensible  diminution 
during  the  year  1864  in  the  number  of  persons 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  in  England.  The 
total  number  of  convicts  received  into  the 
separate  prisons  in  the  control  of  Government 
under  sentences  of  penal  servitude  was  2,660, 
thus  showing  a  decrease  in  1864  of  324  con- 
victs as  compared  with  1862,  and  288  as 
compared  with  1868.  The  diminution  in  the 
number  of  sentences  of  penal  servitude  is 
probably  owing  in  some  degree  to  causes  over 
which  systems  of  punishments  have  4ittle 
control,  but  also  in  great  part,  we  believe, 
to  the  wholesome  penal  legislation  of  the  year. 
It  may  reasonably  now  be  hoped  that  penal 
servitude  will  become,  as  it  ought  to  do,  the 
last  and  most  dreaded  result  of  henious  ofiences 
against  life  and  property  short  of  capital  punish- 
ment. 

«  During  1864, 1,913  convicts  were  released 
on  licence,  185  on  expiration  of  sentence,  and 
seventeen  on  pardon.  Fifty  were  sent  to 
lunatic  asylums,  seven  to  county  prisons,  and 
two  to  the  school  ship  Cornwall,  There  were 
562  convicts  sent  to  Western  Australia,  and 
220  to  Gibraltar.     Three  convicts  escaped, 


two  of  them  en  route  from  Perth  to  Chatham^ 
the  other  was  re-captured,  and  ninety-seven 
died.  Making  a  total  of  3,056  disposed  of, 
as  against  2,560  received. 

**  Of  the  2,560  convicts  received,  570  were 
re-convicted  men,  against  644  in  1863.  Of 
these,  100  were  re-convicted  during  the  cur- 
rency of  their  former  sentence,  and  470  after 
the  expiration  of  their  former  sentence.  Bixiy- 
five  men  were  received  under  revocation  of 
licence,  as  against  eighty-three  in  the  previous 
year. 

''It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the 
effect  of  the  vigilant  supervision  of  the  convicts 
released  on  licence,  which  has  resulted  from 
recent  legislation,  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  number  of  re-convictiona  and 
revocations  of  licences.  This  has  not  been  the 
case,  and  the  effect  of  the  supervision  exercised 
over  the  discharged  convicts  has,  we  believe^ 
been,  generally  speaking,  wisely  administered, 
and  proved  as  much  for  their  own  good  as  for 
that  of  the  public  at  large.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  convicts  at  large,  and  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  re-convictions  and 
revocations,  has  reduced  the  per-centages  of 
re-convictions  on  male  convicts  at  large  from 
4-39  in  1863  to  3-36  in  1864.  Under  the 
operation  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts  Amend- 
ment Bill,  passed  July,  1864,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  sen- 
tences of  three  and  four  years'  penal  servitude, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  sentences  of 
five  years ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  as  evidencing 
the  absence  of  serious  crime  that  there  was  a 
sensible  decrease  in  the  number  of  sentences 
above  seven  years.  There  were  only  435  such 
sentences  passed  in  1864,  against  561  in  1862, 
being  a  reduction  of  33  per  cent. 

**  Treatment  of  Male  Convicts,  —  Separate 
confinement  has  been  rigidly  enforced  in  the 
Government  close  prisons  of  Millbank  and 
Pentonville.  The  plan  of  cellular  instruction 
which  was  adopted  last  year  in  Millbank  prison 
having  been  found  to  work  very  satisfactorily, 
we  have  adopted  the  same  system  at  Penton- 
ville, and  we  are  satified  that  the  abolition  ot 
the  former  plan  of  associating  convicts  for  the 
purpose  of  school  instruction  has  been  attended 
with  good  results.  The  chaph&ins  and  school- 
masters are  now  enabled  to  devote  more  time 
to  the  special  instruction  of  the  more  ignorant 
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and  illiteraie  convicts,  and  the  facilities  for 
commiinication  which  fonnerly  existed,  and 
vhich  tended  to  destroy  the  effect  of  separation, 
Lave  ahnost  wholly  disappeared.  Under  ar- 
rangements which  are  now  in  progress,  we 
hope  for  the  future  the  lahour  of  convicts  in 
separate  confinement  will  he  wholly  devoted  to 
work  for  the  Government,  and  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  discontinue  altogether  contract  work 
for  city  firms,  to  which  there  are  many  ob- 
jections. 

**  Public  Works  Prisons. — The  subdivision 
of  the  large  prisons  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth, 
Portland,  and  Dartmoor,  referred  to  in  our  last 
annual  report,  has  been  found  to  answer 
admirably,  and  has  enabled  us  to  carry  out 
the  system  of  classification  approved  by  you 
with  marked  success,  while  the  convicts,  being 
no  longer  associated  in  large  masses,  are  much 
more  amenable  to  discipline,  and  less  liable  to 
contaminate  each  other.  The  classes  are  kept 
entirely  separate  in  the  prison,  at  chapel,  and 
at  work ;  in  &ct,'a  convict  in  the  public  works 
prisons  never  has  a  chance  to  communicate 
with  or  scarcely  to  see  a  convict  out  of  his  own 
class. 

**  Public  Works  Prison, — ^At  Chatham,  an 
average  of  890  convicts  has  been  employed  in 
the  important  works  in  connexion  with  the 
extension  of  the  dockyard  at  that  station,  and 
on  works  at  the  prison.  The  total  value  of  the 
work  performed  there,  as  shown  by  actual 
measurement,  and  valued  in  the  schedule  of 
prices  as  agreed  to  by  the  Admiralty,  was 
28,834/.  Ss.  Bid.  At  Portsmouth,  the  con- 
Ticts  have  been  employed,  a^  heretofore,  partly 
in  the  dockyard,  and  partly  on  the  works  con- 
nected with  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
dockyard.  An  average  of  844  convicts  have 
been  so  employed,  and  the  value  of  theiir  labour 
has  been  29,841/.  Ids.  Q^d.  At  Portland,  the 
convicts  continue  to  be  employed  on  the  Verne 
fortifications  for  the  War  Department,  and  in 
qnanying  and  dressing  stone  for  the  Admiralty 
works  at  the  various  dockyards.  The  average 
number  has  been  1,811,  and  the  value  of  their 
labour  29,464/.  lis.  4^^. 

**  Penal  Class  Cells  —  have,  in  accordance 
with  your  instructions,  been  erected  at  Chat- 
ham, Portsmouth,  and  Dartmoor,  and  are  in 
progress  at  Portland.  We  have  undertaken 
the  erection  of  these  prisons  by  cpnviet  labour, 


and  they  have  been  creditably  executed.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  provision  thus  made 
for  the  restraint  of  incorrigible  offenders,  with- 
out transferring  them  to  the  London  prisons, 
will  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  convicts. 

''Mark  System. — Every  convict  is  now  re- 
quired to  earn,  by  actual  labour,  a  certain 
number  of  marks  proportioned  to  the  length  of 
his  sentence,  to  enable  him  to  purchase,  as  it 
were,  any  remission  of  sentence,  or  to  advance 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  classes.  Good 
conduct,  which  consists  in  obedience  to  the 
prison  rules,  is  indispensable  to  enable  a  con- 
vict to 'gain  any  remission  at  all.  Misconduct 
involves  a  forfeiture  of  advantages  already 
gained,  and  the  marks  are  allotted  simply  for 
actual  industry  as  shown  by  the  amount  of 
work  done.  The  marks  are  allotted  by  the 
warder  in  charge  of  the  working  parties,  and 
they  are  checked  by  the  actual  measurement 
of  the  work  made  by  the  foreman  of  works  and 
instructing  or  trades  warders,  who  are  wholly 
independent  of  the  discipline  officers,  and  are 
not  placed  in  charge  of  the  prisoners.  A  very 
careful  schedule  of  prices  has  been  drawn  up, 
in  coigunction  with  the  Admiralty  and  War 
Departments,  and  by  the  returns  of  work  and 
the  value  of  it  which  are  rendered  to  us 
monthly,  we  are  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  marks  are  fiurly  allotted.  The  value  of  the 
mark  system  when  honestly  administered  is, 
that  it  gives  a  tangible  idea  to  the  convicts  of 
the  value  of  their  daily  labour,  and  our  endea- 
vour has  been  to  impress  upon  them  that  they 
must  earn  these  marks  to  gain  the  advantages 
held  out  to  them  of  remission  of  sentence  and 
advancement  in  classes.  Like  any  other  system 
of  recording  the  conduct  and  industry  of  cop- 
victs,  the  mark  system  requires  careful  watch- 
ing, to  prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  mere 
routine,  and  to  avoid  favouritism  or  intimida- 
tion. We  have  under  existing  circumstances 
the  advantage  that  the  convicts  are  employed 
in  important  public  works,  which  admit  of 
accurate  measurement  and  valuation ;  and  we 
think  the  checks  we  have  adopted  are  sufficient 
to  guarantee  that  whatever  the  convicts  do  earn 
will  be  earned  by  fEtir  labour  accompanied  by 
good  behaviour.  It  is  veiy  satisfactoiy  to  us 
to  state,  that  although  none  of  the  officers  pf 
the  English  convict  prisons  had  any  previous 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  mark  system, 
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which  might  naturally  be  expeeted  to  be  re- 
garded with  some  kind  of  suspioion,  its  snccesB 
has  fiur  exceeded  our  expectations.  The  gover- 
nors  and  the  subordinate  officers  have  devoted 
themselves  very  zealously  to  master  the  prin- 
ciples and  details  of  the  mark  system,  and  have 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  measure  with 
great  zeal,  and  the  testimony  of  the  governors 
to  the  beneficial  results  on  the  labour  and 
industry  of  the  convicts  are  very  gratifying. 
The  convicts  themselves  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  account  of  their  marks,  which  they 
watch  with  earnestness,  and  fully  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  bringing  before  the 
directors  any  grievance  they  think  they  have 
respecting  them. 

*' Oratuities.  —  Under  your  instructions  a 
sweeping  reduction  has  been  made  in  the 
gratuities  allowed  to  convicts.  In  the  separate 
prisons  no  gratuities  whatever  are  allowed ;  on 
the  public  works  the  maximum  a  convict  can 
earn,  irrespective  of  the  length  of  his  sentence, 
is  8Z.,  the  directors  having  the  power  to  grant 
a  further  bonus  of  8/.  in  special  oases.  The 
gratuities,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
mark  regulations,  are  strictly  governed  by  the 
marks,  and  a  convict  who  forfeits  his  marks 
foifeits  his  gratuities  at  the  same  time. 

**  SeJiool, — The  practice  heretofore  adopted 
of  allowing  every  convict  to  have  half  a  day's 
schooling  during  the  week  has  been  abolished, 
and  the  whole  week  is  now  spent  in  hard 
labour. 

<'  School  instruction  is  now  given  in  the 
evening.  And  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  chaplains,  arrangements  for  the  purpose 
have  been  made,  which,  without  interfering 
with  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  enable  the 
schoolmasters  to  impart  instruction,  especially 
devoting  themselves  to  the  more  illiterate. 
We  believe  the  change  to  be  a  very- beneficial 
one. 

**  Roman  Catliolic  PrUanera. — It  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  we  record  the  benefits 
which  have  arisen  from  the  appointment  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  visiting  Roman  Catholic 
priests  to  the  prisons  at  Millbank,  Farkhurst, 
Portsmouth,  Dartmoor,  and  Fulham.  The 
effect  on  the  convicts  has  been  marked,  and  the 
recognition  by  the  State  of  their  claim  to  the 
ministration  of  clergymen  of  their  own  per- 
suasion has  been  the  source  of  a  great  improve* 


ment  in  their  outward  conduct.  The  visiting 
priests  who  have  been  nominated  by  bishops  of 
their  church  to  the  Secretary  of  State  have 
fulfilled  their  duties  with  zeal  and  an  anxious 
solicitude  for  the  good  of  those  in  their  care, 
and  all  those  now  holding  the  office  of  visiting 
priest  have  been  careful  to  conform  to  the 
prison  regulations,  and  to  avoid  all  grounds  of 
difference.  We  believe  this  measure  has  been 
one  attended  with  unmixed  good  results.  The 
number  of  Roman  tDatholic  convicts  has  in- 
creased of  late  years  so  rapidly  that  consider- 
able inconvenience  begins  to  be  felt  from  the 
arrangements  (rendered  necessary  by  the 
limited  amounts  granted  in  payment  to  the 
visiting  priests)  by  which  we  are  obliged  to 
send  all  Roman  Catholic  prisoners  to  Ports- 
mouth prison.  There  were  on  the  81  st  Decem- 
ber last,  547  Roman  Catholic  convicts  there, 
out  of  a  total  of  1,188.  The  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  convicts  in  the  Government  prisons 
on  the  81st  December  for  the  last  ten  years 
have  been:— 1855,  526;  1856,  796;  1857, 
048;  1858,  875;  1859,  888;  1860,  882; 
1861,  870 ;  1862,  958 ;  1868,  1,148 ;  1864, 
1,188.  Roman  Catholic  convicts  are  now 
frequently  detained  in  separate  confinement 
awaiting  vacancies  at  Portsmouth,  and  if  the 
number  increases  other  arrangements  will 
become  needful. 

**Dietafy. — The  reduced  scale  of  diet  re- 
commended in  1868  by  the  board  of  medical 
officers  has  been  enforced  in  all  the  Govern- 
ment prisons.  We  believe  the  present  dietary 
to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  convicts  in  good 
bodily  health  who  are  sentenced  to  long  terms 
of  rigid  imprisonment,  and  required  to  perform 
actual  hard  labour,  but  we  also  believe  that  the 
limit  has  been  quite  reached,  and  that  no 
further  reduction  is  possible.  The  introduction 
of  the  new  dietary  in  the  separate  prisons  was 
effected  without  trouble.  At  the  public  works 
prisons,  where  the  reduction  was  much  greater, 
and  the  convicts  in  larger  numbers,  and  more 
in  association,  it  required  more  care  and  deter- 
mination. The  arrangements  made  by  the 
governors  of  the  prisons,  and  the  good  state  of 
discipline  among  the  convicts,  rendered  it 
possible  to  carry  out  this  great  change  without 
any  disturbance,  with  the  exception  of  Portland 
prison,  where  the  reduction  was  greatest  and 
piost  sererely  felt }  the  disaflbction  shown  by 
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the  conYiots  there  displayed  itself  in  the  open 
mutiny  of  a  limited  number.  The  officers 
behaved  with  great  spirit  and  promptitude,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  prison  was  speedily  re- 
stored ;  imd  under  the  able  management  of 
Mr.  Morrish,  who  was  transferred  from  Dart* 
moor  prison  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  we 
have  now  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
state  of  the  prison  at  Portland.  The  actual 
saving  during  the  year  in  the  estimated  expen- 
diture for  rations  to  the  convicts  was  22, 581 Z, 
IBs.  6d^y  the  reduction  in  the  dietary  haying 
taken  place  in  July.  There  has  been  a  saving 
on  the  estimates  for  the  present  year  as  com- 
pared with  last  year  of  25,834Z.  on  the  item  of 
victualling  convicts. 

**  Broadmoor. — The  party  of  convicts  has 
been  continued,  as  heretofore,  employed  in 
works  for  the  criminal  lunatic  asylum.  The 
convicts  sent  to  that  station  have  been  care* 
fully  selected,  and  the  privilege  of  this  sort  of 
'  advanced  class  *  is  one  that  is  highly  valued 
by  them,  and  forms  an  inducement  to  good 
eondnct  and  industry  in  the  prisons.  As  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  careful  selection 
of  these  men,  they  have  behaved  very  well, 
and  executed  a  very  fJEur  amount  of  work. 

**  Supervision  of  discharged  Convicts, "^The 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  last 
session,  in  reference  to  convicts  conditionally 
discharged  on  licence,  have  been  rigidly  ad- 
hered to.  Every  convict  previous  to  discharge 
is  photographed,  and  the  photograph  is  attached 
to  the  description  sheet  forwarded  to  the  police 
of  the  place  to  which  he  goes,  prior  to  his 
leaving  the  prison ;  and  he  is  obliged,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  his  licence,  to  report  him- 
self to  the  police  on  his  arrival,  and  subse- 
quently once  a  month,  as  well  as  on  his  re- 
moval to  any  other  place.  The  police  are  thus 
perfectly  informed  of  the  whereabouts  of  every 
discharged  convict.  Every  care  has  been  taken 
to  impress  on  the  convicts  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  their  compliance  with  the  conditions  of 
their  licence,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
supervision  of  the  police,  so  long  as  they  are 
well  conducted  and  earning  an  honest  living, 
will  be  more  for  their  benefit  than  otherwise. 
Bo  we  believe  it  has  proved  in  practice. 

**  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. — The 
well-being  of  the  convicts,  after  discharged 
from  prisoui  has  been  materially  advanced  by 


the  operations  of  the  Discharged  Prisoners* 
Aid  Society,  to  whose  philanthropic  and  useful 
labours  we  cannot  bear  too  high  testimony, 
During  the  year  the  oases  of  577  discharged 
convicts  have  been  undertaken  by  this  society, 
and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  record  that  of 
these,  no  less  than  518  have  been  satis- 
factorily disposed  of,  and  are  believed  to  be 
earning  an  honest  living.  The  immense  diffi-* 
culties  which  convicts  on  discharge  from  prison 
meet  with  in  their  efforts  to  return  to  a  better 
life  render  the  aid  afforded  by  this  society 
most  valuable ;  and  it  is  now  the  more  worthy 
of  public  support,  since  the  country  must  to  a 
great  extent  henceforth  absorb  its  own  crimi- 
nals. 

**  Female  Convic/*.— 468  female  convicts 
were  received  during  the  year  1864,  being  an 
increase  of  81  over  those  received  in  1868, 
Of  these  28  were  re-convicted  during  the 
currency  of  a  former  sentence,  and  91  after 
its  expiration,  making  a  total  of  114  re-con- 
victions, a  decrease  of  18  as  compared  with 
1868.  And  25  licences  were  revoked,  against 
15  in  1868.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
female  convicts  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
inasmuch  that  consequent  on  the  discharges 
having  exceeded  the  number  received,  fewer 
female  convicts  have  been  left  in  the  county 
and  borough  prisons.  897  female  convicts 
were  discharged  on  licence,  65  on  expiration 
of  sentence,  and  2  on  pardon ;  1  was  i*emoved 
to  a  county  gaol,  27  died,  and  6  were  removed 
to  lunatic  asylums;  making  a  total  of  488 
disposed  of  against  468  received.  Of  the 
crimes  for  which  the  female  convicts  were 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  larceny,  as 
usual,  is  the  chief.  Of  the  854  women  not 
previously  sentenced,  not  less  than  291,  or  83 
per  cent,,  were  for  larceny,  and  of  114  re-con- 
victions 96,  or  88  per  cent.,  were  for  the  same 
ofifence.  The  per-centage  of  re-convictions 
among  the  whole  number  of  female  convicts  at 
large  has  decreased  from  6*58  in  1868  to  5*22 
in  1864,  The  female  convicts  have,  as  here- 
tofore, been  confined  in  the  prisons  at  Mill- 
bank,  Parkhurst,  Brixton,  with  the  refuge 
at  Fulham  for  the  better  conducted  towards 
the  end  of  their  sentences.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Fulham,  none  of  these  prisons  were 
constructed  for  the  reception  of  female  con- 
Yiots; mi  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  expect 
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that  the  best  results  of  prison  discipline  can 
have  been  as  yet  attained  in  prisons  of  a  make- 
shift character.  The  arrangements  at  Mill- 
bank  prison,  especially  for  the  worst  class  of 
females,  are  open  to  serious  objections,  and 
greatly  increase  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with 
these  women;  and  the  prison  at  Parkhurst, 
which  was  originally  intended  as  a  reformatory 
for  boys,  is  still  less  adapted  for  female  convicts. 
We  are  therefore  very  glad  that  her  Majesty's 
Goyemment  have  approved  the  construction  of 
a  female  convict  prison,  which  will,  we  hope, 
enable  us  to  remove  all  the  female  convicts 
from  Millbank  and  Parkhurstto  a  properly  con- 
structed prison,  where  the  labours  of  those 
charged  with  their  discipline  and  management 
may  have  a  better  hope  of  producing  good 
results.  The  ladies  superintendent  of  the 
female  convict  prisons  have  discharged  their 
vei7  difficult  duties  very  efficiently,  requiring, 
as  they  do,  unwearied  watchfulness,  tact,  and 
energy.  The  position  of  the  matrons  and 
assistant  matrons  has  been  improved  by  an 
addition  to  the  staff,  allowing  every  officer  to 
have  leave  on  Sunday,  or  half  a  day  in  the  week 
as  an  equivalent.  The  reduction  in  the  dietary 
of  the  female  convicts,  which  was  made  last 
year,  was  carried  into  effect  without  difficulty  or 
disturbance,  consequent  on  the  good  state  of 
discipline  among  the  convicts.  We  hope  to  be 
able  shortly  to  abolish  slop  and  contract  work 
at  the  female  prisons,  and  to  employ  the  women 
solely  on  Government  work.  We  have  under- 
taken the  supply  of  a  large  quantity  of  knitted 
socks  for  the  army,  which,  if  successful,  will 
prove  a  boon  to  the  soldier,  as  they  can  be 
supplied  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  while  the 
employment  will  be  fctr  better  suited  to  the 
women,  especially  those  in  separation,  than  the 
work  which  it  has  hitherto  been  possible  to 
give  them.  The  formation  of  an  advanced 
class  at  Parkhurst,  who  are  employed  at  out-of- 
door  labour  in  the  gardens,  has  been  attended 
with  good  results,  and,  under  all  the  difficulties 
inseparable  from  the  construction  of  that  prison, 
the  state  of  discipline  and  good  order  main- 
tained there  is  very  creditable  to  Mrs.  Gibson, 
the  lady  superintendent,  and  her  officers. 
The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  reforma- 
tion of  female  convicts  commences  on  their 
discharge  from  prison.  As  a  rule,  employers 
will  not  come  to  Government  refuges  for  female 


servants,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  maintain  any  organization  for 
the  care  and  disposal  of  female  convicts  after 
their  discharge  from  prison. 

''The  establishment  of  refuges  for  female 
convicts  under  the  care  of  philanthropic 
societies,  with  some  aid  from  the  Government, 
and  subject  to  the  general  authority  of  ihe 
Secretary  of  State,  will,  we  earnestly  trust, 
be  the  means  of  rescuing  many  women  from 
crime  and  immorality,  and  be  a  measure 
from  which  good  results  may  be  hoped.  So 
soon  as  the  arrangements  now  in  progress  for 
this  purpose  are  complete,  we  propose  to  intro- 
duce into  the  female  prisons  a  similar  system 
of  classification  and  marks  to  that  in  force  in 
the  male  prisons,  and  we  hope  the  results  will 
be  equally  satisfactory. 

''  Conclusion. — Considerable  changes  have 
been  effected  in  the  prisons  during  the  year. 
We  believe  the  general  state  of  discipline 
among  the  convicts  to  be  good,  and  that  the 
officers  are  zealous  and  fiuthful  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  The  changes  have  been  most 
trying  at  the  large  public  works  prisons,  and 
the  governors  and  superior  officers  are  deserv- 
ing of  much  credit  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  effected.  The  valuable  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  Commission  on  penal 
servitude  are  now  fairly  in  practice,  and  in 
carrying  out  your  instructions  we  have  flEuth- 
fully  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to 
establish,  on  the  good  foundation  laid  by  those 
who  preceded  us,  a  sound  and  wholesome 
system  of  penal  discipline,  which  we  hope  may, 
as  far  as  possible,  unite  reformation  with  re- 
pression, and  gradually  teach  the  convicts  to 
hate  prison,  but  hate  crime  more.  The  estima- 
ted expenditure  for  the  year  1864-5  was 
295,698;.,  the  actual  expenditure  252,875/., 
showing  a  saving  of  42,823/.*' 


CHILDREN'S  EMPLOYMENT  COMMISSION. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  tlie  Employ- 
ment of  Children  and    Young   Persons   in 
Trades  and  Manufactures  not  alreudy  Re- 
gistered by  Lau\ 
On  the  28th  of  February,  1862,  Messrs.  Hugh 
Seymour  Tremenheere,  -Richard  Dugald  Grain- 
ger, and  Edward  Carleton  Tuffiiell  were  ap* 
pointed  commissioners  for  this  purpose.      On 
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the  15ih  June,  1868,  thiey  made  their  first 
report;  in  August,  1864,  they  made  a  second 
and  third  report ;  and  in  July,  1866,  a  fourth 
report.  The  first  report  embraced  the  pottery 
manufacture,  the  luoifer  match  manufacture, 
the  percussion  cap  manufacture,  the  paper 
staining  manufacture;  the  employment  of 
finishers,  stokers,  &o.;  the  fustian  cutters, 
the  lace  manu&cture,  and  the  hosiery  manu^ 
faetnre ;  with  a  report  on  the  violation  of  the 
law  regulating  the  employment  of  climbing 
boys. 

**  The  Pottery  Manufacture,  —  The  pottery 
manu&cture  of  Staffordshire  is  several  cen- 
tones  old.  Conmion  culinary  articles  of  red, 
brown,  and  mottled  pottery  are  believed  to 
have  been  made  there  as  early  as  A.D.  1500. 
(Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
1861,  vol.  iii.,  p.  485.)  Glazed  earthenware 
of  a  coarse  description  began  to  be  made  in 
1670,  and  the  manufacture  was  further  im- 
proved about  the  year  1690  (ibid).  It  appears 
to  have  remained  in  nearly  the  same  state 
until  about  the  year  1760,  when  *  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  John  Wedgwood  erected  the  first 
brick-built  manufactory  roofed  with  tiles.* 
(History  of  the  Borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
by  John  Ward,  London,  1843,  p.  49.)  In 
the  year  1771  the  late  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood 
*  eompleted  his  new  manufactory,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Etruria*  {ibid.).  To  this 
gentlenuin  is  assigned  the  credit  that  by  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  most  able  associates,  and 
by  combining  the  resources  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  science  with  those  of  the  fine  arts,  he 
'converted  a  rude  and  inconsiderable  manu- 
facture into  an  elegant  art  and  an  important 
branch  of  national  commerce.'  In  a  petition 
to  Parliament  by  the  inhabitants  of  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  in  1762,  for  making  a  turnpike  road 
from  Lawton  to  Stoke-upon-Trent,  they  stated 
that,  '  In  Burslem  and  its  neighbourhood  are 
near  150  separate  potteries  for  making  various 
kbds  of  stone  and  earthenware,  which  together 
gire  constant  employment  and  support  for 
7,000  people ;  ...  the  roads  being  "  very 
narrow,  deep,  and  foundrous,*'  in  winter  ahnost 
impassable  even  for  pack-horses.*  The  comple- 
tion of  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  in  1777  may  be 
taken  as  '  the  period  from  whence  the  coilimer- 
eial  importance  of  the  district  may  with  propriety 
be  dated.'  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood,  ia  his 
Vol.  n. 


evidence  at  the  bar  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment on  a  contemplated  commercial  an*ange- 
ment  with  Ireland  in  1785,  stated  that  the 
estimated  population  *  employed  in  or  de- 
pending upon  the  manufacture  was  firom 
15,000  to  20,000  persons.'  *  The  operatives  of 
all  kinds  now  employed  in  the  manufacture'  are 
estimated  by  Mr.  Longe  to  '  amount  to  29,000, 
namely,  adults,  18,000;  young  persons  (be- 
tween 13  and  18),  6,500;  children  (between 
8  and  18),  4,500,' 

"  The  two  great  divisions  of  the  pottery 
manufacture  are — ^the  potting  department  and 
the  finishing  department.  The  principal 
branches  of  the  potting  department  are  those  of 
the  flat  pressors  and  hollow- ware  pressors.  It  is 
in  the  first  of  these  two  branches  that  the 
greatest  number  of  children  and  young  persons 
are  employed,  and  with  the  most  injurious 
results. 

''The  fiat-pressers  employ  a  large  num- 
ber of  boys  as  jigger-turners  and  mould- 
runners.  Their  number  amounts  to  about 
1,860. 

''The  hollow-ware  pressors  do  not  employ 
boys.  Boys  are  employed  by  the  '  dippers,* 
a  specially  injurious  employment,  as  'handlers,' 
and  in  a  few  other  occupations,  to  the  number 
of  about  950,  making  the  total  number  of  boys 
employed  about  2,800.  The  youths  employed 
in  the  pottery  department  are  estimated  to 
amount  to  about  8,500  more,  making  in  all 
6,800  boys  and  youths  employed.  There  is 
also  a  small  number  of  girls  employed  in  the 
pottery  department  as  assistants  to  throwers 
and  turners.  The  fiidshing  department  con- 
sists of  the  operations  of  printing,  painting, 
gilding,  and  burnishing. 

"According  to  the  census  of  1831  there  was, 
in  the  registration  district  of  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
which  may  be  practically  considered  to  comprise 
the  district  of  the  potteries,  a  total  population 
of  all  ages  of  51,968.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
population  had  increased  at  the  time  of  the 
census  of  1861  to  101,802. 

"  The  detailed  table  of  age  and  of  the  occu- 
pations of  the  people  for  the  last  census  not 
being  yet  published,  resort  must  still  be  had 
to  the  census  of  1851.  According  to  that 
census  there  were  in  that  district,  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  ten,  males,  3,616;  females, 
8,645.    Between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen, 
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males,  8,880 ;  females,  8,434.  Total  between 
five  and  fifteen,  14,071.  Of  these  there  were 
engaged  in  the  earthenware  manufactare)  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  ten,  male«)  527 1 
femaleS)  161*  Between  ten  and  fifteen,  males, 
8,045;  females,  1,879.  Total  between  five 
and  fifteen,  5,612.  Mn  Longe,  taking  as  the 
basis  of  his  estimate  of  the  number  of  children 
employed  in  1862  the  tabalat  returns  made  to 
him  by  employers  firom  about  four-fifths  of  the 
district,  places  the  number  of  those  employed 
under  the  age  of  thirteen  at  4,500 ;  a  number 
which,  allowing  for  the  two-tenths  which  must 
be  deducted  in  the  (Comparison  between  his 
estimate  and  the  census  returns  which  torn- 
prise  the  ages  also  between  thirteen  and  fifteen> 
will  bring  Mr.  Longe^s  estimate  into  very  close 
correspondence  with  the  census  returns  of  1851. 
Of  these  4,600  children  Mr.  Longe  states  that 
they  may  be  distributed  according  to  their  em* 
ployments  as  follows : — Males :  mould-runners 
And  jigger  turners,  1,850 ;  assistants  in  the 
dipping-house,  handlers,  warehouse,  packing, 
and  errand  boys,  950.  Females :  Paintresses 
and  burnishers,  1,100;  paper  cutters,  &c., 
600.    Total,  4,600. 

"  Girls  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  are  employed 
in  painting  cheap  eaHhenware  and  omnments, 
and  medical  evidence  shows  that  they,  fts  well 
as  the  older  girls  employed  in  the  higher 
bi*anches  of  the  art,  are  liable  in  many  rnanu^ 
factories,  at  times  when  overwork  is  required, 
*  to  bd  seriously  injured  by  being  kept  for  so 
hiany  hours  at  this  sedentary  work  in  crowded 
and  badly-ventilated  rooms.*  Young  Women 
and  girls  are  also  employed  as  gilders,  bur- 
nishers, and  scourers,  the  latter  being  the  most 
pernicious  branch  of  the  manufacture,  and 
much  requiring  special  precautions  to  guard 
against  its  ill-efiects.  Mr.  Longe  estimates 
the  number  of  female  children  and  young  per- 
sons employed  as  paintresses  and  burnishers, 
paper-cutters,  transferrers,  and  warehouse  girls 
as  about  4,700.  Here  is,  therefore,  a  body  of 
about  11,000  children  and  young  persons,  all 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  engaged  in  this 
great  and  successfiil  branch  of  manufacture,  of 
the  productions  of  which  the  country  is  de- 
servedly proud,  and  yet  who  are  shown  by 
irrefragable  evidence,  extending  over  a  period 
of  upwards  of  twenty  years,  to  be  employed 
under  conditions  which  undermine  their  health 


and  constitution,  and  encourage  and  propagate 
forms  of  disease  most  productive  of  human 
sufiering,  ahd  most  directly  leading  to  physicfd 
degeneracy  and  decay*  Ik  is  impossible  to 
abstain  fix>m  exhibiting  the  causes  which  have 
been  again  and  again  pointed  out  as  producing 
these  effects,  and  {torn  earnestly  eonsidttiug 
whether  it  be  practicable  to  apply  any  legis- 
lative remedy.  Of  the  total  number  of  11,000 
children  and  young  persons  employed,  2,500 
are  employed  as  < jigger-turners'  and  'mould- 
runners.*  The  condition  of  these  boys,  Mr^ 
Longe  says,  calls  for  consideration  more  than 
that  of  any  other  ckss  of  children.  They  com- 
mence work  very  young ;  some  between  six  and 
seven ;  otiiers  between  seven  and  eight,  ei^t 
and  nine,  or  nine  and  ten.  Tuftiing  the  jvgS^x 
*  is  rery  hard  work  for  children  to  be  engaged 
in  during  the  whole  day.*  But  the  process 
most  ii^urious  to  the  health  of  the  boys  is 
that  of  <  mould-running,*  or  carrying  the  ware 
on  the  moulds  into  the  stove^rooms,  and  the 
moulds  back  to  the  man  who  is  making  the 
dish,  plate,  or  saucer.  Mr.  Scriven's  de- 
scription of  this  process  has  been  already 
noticed. 

'<  The  employments  of  the  boys  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  Those  engaged  in  the  rarioui 
operations  of  the  manufacture,  namdj,  the 
tnould-mnners,  the  jigger  turners,  the  assistants 
in  the  dipfung-house,  the  handlers^  Those 
engaged  in  the  warehouse  department,  &e., 
namely,  warehouse  boys,  packing  boys,  errand 
boysv  Of  tiie  four  descripticms  of  wtnrk  in  the 
manufacturing  branch,  three  are  in  point  of 
fact  performed  by  very  young  boys  the  jigger 
turners,  the  assistants  in  the  dipping-honse, 
and  the  handlers  ;  and  of  the  mould-mn- 
ners,  many  are  also  very  young.  The  work 
of  the  assistants  in  the  dipping-house  and  of 
the  handlers  is  not  laborious,  or  in  itself 
nnsnitable  to  children  between  eight  and  thir- 
teetti  Jigger  turning  is  undoubtedly  *  very 
hard  work  for  children  to  be  engaged  in  during 
a  whole  day,'  as  is  also  mould-running.  At 
these  two  occupations  it  would  be  undoubtedly 
desirable  that  only  boys  of  thirteen  and  up- 
wards should  be  employed,  as  long  as  the  hot- 
stove  system  remains  as  it  is,  and  while  in  the 
intervals  between  other  work  during  the  day 
young  boys  are  engaged  in  the  hard  labour  of 
<  Wedging  day/ 
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"  Bnt  if  either  of  the  two  alternatives  for  the 
improTement  of  the  hot-Btove  syBtem  adyert^d 
to  were  adopted,  namelj,  if  either  the  stoves 
were  to  be  only  heated  during  the  night,  or  a 
new  description  of  stove  substitnted  for  the 
pres«tit  one^  in  either  of  these  eases  (abd  it 
may  eonfidently  be  anticipated  that  one  or  the 
other  will,  to  a  great  extent,  take  ]place  within 
the  period  of  two  years  above  stated),  the  work 
bf  mould-nmning,  if  limited  to  factory  hours, 
would  not  be  oppressive  to  boys  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  thirteen.  And  if  ndlieved 
from  the  heat  and  dust,  which  now  aid  mate- 
rially in  making  the  jigger  turning  exhaust- 
ing and  injurious  to  very  young  boys,  and  if 
reduced  to  fiictory  hours,  jigget  turners  of 
ei^t  years  and  upwards  might  with  propriety 
be  emplojed." 

After  further  describing  the  evils  connected 
with  the  employment,  the  Commissioners  con- 
cluded that,  with  a  view  to  removing  the 
prevalent  causes  of  disease,  and  the  other 
sources  of  physical  suffering  to  which  the 
children  and  young  persons,  and  the  work- 
people generally,  are  exposed^  the  following 
measures  are  necessary : — 

"  Lnprovements  in  the  ventilation  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  temperature  in  the  potters* 
stove -rooms.  Improved  ventilation  in  the 
work-h)omg  of  the  finishing  department.  Other 
«peeifi«  regullBLtions  foj^  the  protectioh  of  health 
in  certain  departments  ef  the  manufacture,  in 
Hecordahce  with  the  precedent  of  the  Factory 
Act.  1?he  securing  children  and  young  persons 
against  the  prevalent  habit  bf  WDrkiiig  over- 
lime,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  above 
Act.  The  securing  for  the  young  regularity 
of  meal  times,  iaccording  to  the  provisions  of 
the  above  Act. 

"  When  we  have  dealt  with  the  above  topics, 
we  purpose  then  to  discuss  the  subjects  sug- 
gested by  the  moral  aspects  of  the  question, 
referred  to  in  the  memorial  bf  the  employers, 
and  we  ishall  thereupon  feel  called  upon  to 
submit  as  remedies,  having  in  view  the  morttl 
improvement  of  the  children  and  young  persons 
employed, — The  placing  the  potteries  unde^ 
the  Pactoty  Afet;  with  especial  reference 
herein  to  the  limitations  of  age  and  hours  of 
work,  school  attendance,  and  the  other  regu- 
lations of  the  half-time  system :  Further  secu- 
rity for  education  by  recjuiring  a  certificate  of  a 


certain  amount  thereof  on  attaining  the  age 
of  18. 

^^Tke  Lxtdfer  Match  Manufacture.  —  This 
manufacture,  although  stated  by  the  Children's 
Employment  Commissioners  of  1840  in  their 
second  report  (1648,  p.  140)  to  be  of  '  con- 
siderable importance  from  the  number  of 
children  and  young  persons  employed  in  its 
different  branches,'  and  requiring  regulation 
on  account  of  the  firequent  night-work,  the 
ignorant  and  neglected  state  of  the  children, 
and  the  unwholes(MnenesB  of  portions  of  the 
work,  had  not  at  that  time  developed  the 
fbatures  which  now  invest  it  with  a  grave  and 
painfy  interest.  At  that  time  the  manu&cture 
was,  comparatively  speaking,  in  its  infancy^ 
It  dates  its  rise  only  from  the  year  1888,  when 
the  discovery  was  made  of  a  mode  of  applying 
phosph<Mrus  to  the  match  itself*  And  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1843  that  the  surgeon  of  an 
infirmary  at  Vienna  called  medical  attention 
to  a  most  painful  and  loatiisome  disease  found 
among  the  workpeople  in  the  phosphorus 
match  manu&ctories,  now  known  as  '  necrosis 
of  ike  jaw,'  or  Uhe  phosphorus  disease.' 
Numerous  instances  of  this  disease  havd 
bccurred  among  the  persons  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  employment  in  this  countr^k  The 
manufacture  has  iM^tended  f^om  London — in 
the  most  thickly-peopled  parts  of  which  there 
are  several  factories — ^to  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham) Liverpool,  Bristol,  Norwich,  Newcastle, 
Glasgow,  and  a  few  other  places.  In  all  of 
these>  not  only  has  the  fact  been  fully  recog- 
nised that  many  of  the  processes,  unless  the 
most  careful  precautions  are  used,  seriously 
affect  the  general  health  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed)  and  produce,  or  encourage  any  predis- 
position to  various  known  disorders,  but  the 
*jaw  disease,'  as  the  workpeople  themselves 
call  it,  has  developed  itself  in  cases  varying  in 
number  according  to  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  and  the  neglect  of  the  means  of 
prevention,  —  those  means  being  judicious 
internal  regulations)  propei^  Ventilation,  and 
provision  for  and  attention  to  cleanliness. 

'<  It  thus  appears^  in  regard  to  the  ehildl:en 
and  young  persons  of  whom  we  have  an  account, 
that  there  are  enployed — ^By  ten  finns,  1,417 ; 
by  fifteen  firms,  196 ;  total,  1,618.  To  these 
may  be  added)  as  a  probable  estimate)  for 
thos^  in  the  employ  of  the  thirty-three  firms 
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which  made  no  reinnii  200,  giying  a  total  of 
children  and  yonng  persons  employed  in  the 
whole  trade,  1,800.  The  total  nomher  of 
adults,  male  and  female,  employed  hy  the 
twenty.five  firms  which  made  returns  was, 
696 ;  if  there  be  added  as  a  dne  proportion 
for  the  thirty-three  which  made  no  return, 
154,  the  total  number  of  persons  of  all  ages 
employed  in  the  lacifer  match  manufacture  in 
the  kingdom  may  be  approximately  stated  at 
2,650.  This  represents  the  number  employed 
in  premises  in  which  phosphorus  is  used.  It 
is  exclusive  of  large  numbers  employed  in 
making  the  boxes,  a  branch  of  the  trade  in 
many  instances  carried  on  in  separate  premises, 
or  as  a  separate  trade. 

"  The  Commissioners  recommended  the  build- 
ings intended  for  the  manufacture  of  lucifer 
matches  should  be  detached.  The  magazines 
and  combustibles  should  be  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  following  workrooms  should  be 
distinct  and  isolated: — (a),  the  room  for 
mixing  the  phosphoric  paste ;  (b),  the  room 
for  powdering  the  chlorate  of  potass ;  (c),  the 
room  for  sulphuring  and  dipping  the  matches ; 
{d)f  the  stoves  for  drying  the  inflammable 
paste;  (e),  the  rooms  where  the  presses  are 
emptied ;  (/),  the  room  for  packing.  Every 
evening  the  fragments  of  the  matches  should  be 
burnt.  The  rooms  should  be  washed  every 
day  on  the  workpeople  leaving  the  factory. 
The  manufacturer  should  fix  on  a  moveable 
board,  and  hang  up  in  the  entrance  of  every 
fsictory,  the  special  rules  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  workpeople.  No  child  or  young 
person  with  decayed  teeth  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  employment,  and  the  state  of 
the  teeth  should  be  periodically  examined 
by  the  certifying  surgeon  appointed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act.  No  child 
or  young  person  engaged  in  either  of  the 
processes  of  '  mixing,'  *  dipping,'  '  drying,' 
*  cutting,'  '  rolling  out,'  or  '  boxing,'  should 
be  employed  otherwise  than  on  alternate  days, 
or  for  other  hours  than  those  pezmitted  by  ike 
Factory  Act. 

*'  The  percussion  cap  manufacture  (exclusive 
of  the  Government  factoxy  at  Woolwich  Arsenal 
hereinafter  mentioned)  'is  veiy  limited  in 
extent,  there  being  but  six  manu&ctories  in  the 
kingdom,  two  in  or  near  London,  and  four  at 
Birmingham.  It  is  carried  on  mainly  by  female 


labour,  including  that  of  many  young  girls, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
general  manufactures.' 

"  Our  tabular  forms  having  been  accurately 
filled  up  by  all  these  employers,  it  appears  that 
the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  is  665,  of  whom  566  are  females^ 
and  about  150  are  children  and  young  persons. 
The  sources  of  danger,  as  described  by  Mr. 
White,  are  the  *  priming,'  the  '  mixing,'  and 
the  *  drying.'  It  appears  by  the  evidence  that 
in  th'e  flEictoxy  of  Mr.  Frederick  Joyce,  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
trade,  the  work  of  prepaiing  the  material  and 
the  mixing  is  done  in  detached  buildings,  and 
that  the  magazine  also  stands  alone  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  rest.  Nevertheless,  of  the  two 
'  priming '  shops  there,  one  is  attached  to  the 
main  building,  and  the  other  opens  into  the 
first.  And  in  the  largest  factory  in  the  trade, 
that  of  Messrs.  Eley,  Calthorpe-place,  Gray's 
Inn-road,  although  it  is  considered  safe,  as  the 
fulminating  powder  and  other  explosive  mate- 
rials are  mixed  wet,  to  carry  on  several  of  the 
processes  under  one  roof,  Mr.  White  appears 
to  give  sufficient  reasons  for  concluding  that 
this  mode  of  preparation  is  not  exempt  from 
danger.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  greatly 
conduce  to  the  safety  of  the  workpeople  gene- 
rally, if  it  were  made  imperative  by  law,  that 
all  these  processes  above  designated  should  be, 
in  all  cases,  carried  on,  and  that  the  materials 
should  be  stored,  in  buildings  separated  by  a 
sufficient  space  to  ensure  safety  from  the  rest 
of  the  workshops  of  the  &ctory. 

"  Paper  Staining  Manufacture. — The  local 
distribution  of  the  manufacture,  with  the  num- 
ber of  children  and  young  persons  employed, 
is  as  follows  : — ^Firms  fi:om  which  returns  were 
received  in  London,  18;  in  Manchester,  4; 
in  Over  Darwen,  2 ;  in  Blackburn,  1 ;  in  Leeds, 
Hull,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Plymouth,  6 ; 
total  firms,  26.  Number  of  children  and  young 
persons  employed  in  London,  420 ;  in  Man- 
chester, Over  Darwen,  and  Blackburn,  409; 
in  Leeds,  Hull,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Ply- 
mouth, 286 ;  add  for  firms  from  which  evidence 
was  obtained,  but  which  made  no  returns,  85; 
total  children  and  young  persons,  1,150. 

*'  The  labour  of  the  children  is  not,  Mr.  Lord 
states,  '  in  either  branch  of  the  trade,  in  itself 
fatiguing  or  iujuriousi'  but  it  is  made  so  '  by 
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the  length  of  oyertime  ;*  and  for  the  yonnger 
ones  it  becomes  so  by  the  length  of  even  the 
ordinary  fnll  day's  work. 

"The  *busy  months'  are  generally  the 
ssTen  between  the  beginning  of  October  and 
the  end  of  April.  I>aring  those  months  the 
honis  of  the  ordinary  day's  work  are  exceeded 
bj  one,  twO|  or  three,  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  business ;  and  during  the  four  most  busy 
of  those  months  the  work  goes  on,  in  many 
instances,  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.h.,  and  even 
later,  with  but  little  intermission.  In  the 
North,-  the  children  and  young  persons  em- 
ployed in  machine  printing  are,  during  that 
period,  *  frequently  at  work  for  several  days 
together  from  6  a.m.  to  9  and  10  p.m.,  without 
anyregolar  cessation  for  meals  or  other  relaxa- 
tion.' In  London  the  same  practice  prevails 
in  the  machine  printing,  '  although  not  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  elsewhere.'  In  the  block 
printing,  both  in  London  and  in  the  North, 
overtime  is  not  infr*equent,  although  not  to  so 
great  an  extent,  and  '  is  attributable  as  much 
to  the  irregular  habits  of  the  men,  who,  as 
piece-workers,  have  the  disposal  of  their  own 
and  their  children's  time  to  a  very  great  degree 
m  their  own  power,  as  to  any  alleged  require- 
ments of  a  season  trade,  or  to  any  necessity 
from  competition  to  complete  orders  for  speedy 
delivery  at  short  notice.' 

"  There  were  produced  in  1861-2,  according 
to  an  approximate  statement  furnished  to  us 
by  Mr.  Potter, — ^pieces  of  paper  printed  by 
machinery,  14,026,000  ;  by  blocks,  2,460,000 ; 
total  pieces,  16,485,000. 

"  The  number  of  machines  according  to  Mr. 
Potter's  statement  was  at  that  time,  56.  The 
number  of  pieces  produced  by  each  firm  was 
also  estimated ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  production  of  each  firm  remains  relatively 
the  same  as  in  1861-2. 

"  This  being  so,  their  relative  proportions 
would  still  be  as  follows : — 6  firms  owning  81 
machmes  produce  9,900,000  pieces ;  12  firms 
owning  25  machines  produce  4,125,000  pieces ; 
total,  17  firms  owning  56  machines  produce 
14,025,000  pieces. 

*' It  has  been  seen  that  the  owners  of  the 
25  machines,  producing  nearly  half  the  number 
of  pieces  manufactured  by  machinery  in  the 
trade,  stop  their  printing  machines  for  meal- 
times, and  do  not  anticipate  any  serious  conse- 


quences from  being  obliged  to  conform  to  fac- 
tory hours.  There  remain  the  five  owners  of 
the  81  machines  who  do  anticipate  loss.  Of 
these,  two,  namely,  Messrs.  Potter  and  Messrs. 
Heywood,  according  to  Mr.  Potter's  estimate^ 
produced  together  in  1861-2,  in  nearly  equal 
quantities,  not  far  short  of  8,000,000  oiit  of 
the  above-mentioned  9,900,000  pieces. 

"  Finishers,  Hookas,  dc. — The  Bleaching 
Works  and  Dyeing  Works  Act  (28  and  24 
Vict.,  c.  78)  has  been  found  to  describe  very 
insufficiently  the  class  of  works  subject  to  its 
provisions.  These  works  are  thus  classified  by 
Mr.  Baker,  inspector  of  factories,  in  his  report 
for  October,  1861 : — Bleaching ;  bleaching  and 
dyeing ;  bleaching  and  finishing ;  bleaching,  dye- 
ing, and  finishing ;  dyeing ;  dyeing  and  finish* 
ing ;  and  finishing. 

'^  It  appears  from  a  carefully  prepared  table, 
that  the  total  number  of  persons  of  all  ages 
employed  in  fristian  cutting  amounts  to  8,987 ; 
of  whom  508  are  under  thirteen  years  of  age  ; 
1,055  are  between  thirteen  and  eighteen; 
whilst  2,874  are  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 
The  proportionate  number  of  children  and 
young  persons  to  adults  varies  very  much  in 
difierent  localities.  Thus,  whilst  in  Manches- 
ter and  Salford  only  29  children  and  117 
young  persons  are  employed,  the  number  of 
adults  is  1,171 ;  in  Boyton  there  are  employed 
150  childien  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  280 
young  persons  between  thirteen  and  eighteen 
years,  and  225  adults.  According  to  Mr.  Peter 
Bowles,  a  journeyman,  who  with  others  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  this  inquiry,  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  trade  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  last  twenty^  years, '  more  than  double 
certainly.'  As  to  sex,  thei'e  are  of  all  ages, 
1,468  males  and  2,469  females ;  this  prepon- 
derance is  particularly  marked  in  the  operatives 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen 
years,  of  whom  there  are  248  males  and  812 
females. 

**  TJie  Lace  Manufacture. — The  few  fiictories 
or  shops  in  which  lace  is  still  made  by  hand, 
and  which  consequently  do  not  come  within  the 
recent  Act  (24  and  25  Vict.,  c.  117),  are  said 
to  be  fast  disappearing.  The  branches  of 
machine  lace-making,  which  are  liable  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  be  carried  on  in  houses,  and 
which,  therefore,  would  not  come  within  the 
Act,  are — winding  and  threading,  rough  mend- 
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ing,   the  prepamlios    ol   deaigns,  sni  fikeir      sen, 
adaptoiion  lo  the  mackne. 

*'  T%«  MaMne  Lae*  Fmukim^^ — Jt  cBEpIojs 
a  Tery  laige  smiber  of  ehildroi  and  y«mg 
peiMBs;  it  is  canicil  on  m  krigv  WiilfBga 
eallcd  '  diCflBing-nMHu'  or  '  gettmg-vp  looiaa ' 
in  wafeboiuesy  and  in  iiiMses  '  eith^  pmate, 
or  BO-ealled.' 

*'  There  ia  good  icaaon  to  Mieiv  that  '  be- 
tween  8,000  and  10,000  childraL  aad  yoang 
peraons  are  cmplojed  in  tke  lace  varekoitKa 
almie/  prineipaDj  in  Nottis^baB  aad  its  em- 
mediate  weighlMmAood ;  and  li&at  Ike  total 
mraiberB  anplojed  m  Tnarhine  laee-finiaking  is 
aereral  times  gieater  tkas  Ike  nnmkcn  em- 
]doyed  in  tke  making,  wkiek  appeared  from 
tmstmnikj  data  to  be  not  fiff  akort  of  10,000. 

**The  Hosiery  llanufaeiwrg. — In  tke  por- 
tions of  tins  inanBhetnre  per&smed  kr  kuid 
laboory '  an  exeeasiTe  preaenie  of  work  is  tkromi 
periodiean J  npon  xerj  yoong  ddldren ;  and 
wme  are  employed  almost  as  tnfimta.'  Mr. 
Wbite  vas  *bdonaed  kya  «!•»■« fa^tiirvr  tkat 
Ids  &tker  vas  employed  as  a  seamer  at  two 
years  of  age'  ....  *  and  otker  instances  are 
giren  of  ckDdren  beginning  work  at  three  and 
a-bal^  fenr,  and  many  at  five  years  ^  age.' 
Also  *  it  is  eommon  for  girls  as  well  as  women 
to  sit  1^  at  wodL  aD  Friday  nigkl,  and  even  far 
ekOdren  to  ke  kept  np  some  time  past  mid- 

Bigkt.' 

«'  *  A  yoong  woman  dares  say  tkat  ake  was 
six  kefere  ske  kegan  to  work  till  twidre  at 
ni^,  and  worked  in  a  frame  all  tknm^  tke 
nigkt  kefare  die  was  twehe  years  old;  and 
eridenee  is  giren  ky  parents  of  their  own  ckOd, 
a  girl  of  eight,  ksfing  worked  the  whole  night 
tlmm^  as  mock  as  two  or  three  years  ago, 
with  a  statement  that  work  <tf  this  kind  is 
general ;  otken  kare  done  so  at  Of^  or  nine, 
and  at  eleren  or  twehe,  or  yoonger.' 

**  Btport  on  the  Violation  of  the  Lam  rdatire 
to  the  Employment  of  Climbing  Boys  in  Sur^ep- 
ing  Chimneys, — Our  attention  was  called,  as 
we  kaTe  slated,  to  the  employment  of  boys  in 
sweeping  chimneys,  a  practice  wfaick,  ahhongk 
iDegal  and  expressly  forbidden  by  Acts  of  Pto- 
Kament,  was,  according  to  the  statements  we 
receired,  still  eztenfflrely  carried  on  in  many 
parts  of  the  conntry.  In  consequence  of  these 
representations,  although  the  subject  did  not 
strictly  foD  within  the  terms  of  oar  commis- 


Ike  trade  el  ekiinef  iwMpiBg  being 
already  leguhtfd  ky  kw,  we  dewned  it  to  be 
our  dxrv-  to  request  ovr  issistant  eommis- 
sumeis,  in  the  eenae  of  Ikdr  oiker  inquiries, 
to  ebcain  ia&rmatHm  rdatire  to  tke  allied 
evasion  ef  the  Ad  of  ftrtiamft  enlHled  '  An 
Act  for  the  Begulalion  of  Chimney  Sweepers 
and  CfumnejSy'  3  and  4  Tiet.,  e.  85.  In  the 
coarse  of  tkeae  jncifiental  inqairiea,  it  became 
apparent  tLU  the  pnvfiaioiis  of  this  Aet  were 
inoperative  in  mast  parts  of  Kngland,  the 
metropolis  and  aoaae  otkcr  towns  eieepted; 
that  great  and  mmeesaaaiy  saffiFsring  was 
tkateby  fntTri-ied  on  a  k^ge  nsmker  of  boys, 
many  mere  chiUrai  of  tendfr  age ;  that  the 
practiee  of  asing  dimbing  boys,  notwitkstand- 
ing  tke  e£>rtB  made  to  oiforee  tke  law  by 
pkilanthroye  individaals,  was  rarj  much  on 
tke  increase ;  in  t^ort,  tkat  all  tke  evils  wkick 
it  was  the  object  of  the  h'giftlitaie  to  s^press, 
woe  re-appearing  in  Ikdr  wenrt  form.  So  for 
aa  England  is  ceocened,  we  kave  reeeived  rery 
complete  iaformalkm.  Vitk  leapert  to  Ireland, 
informatioa  kas  keen  ftmiished  to  us  from 
IrastwDitky  souiees,  that  tke  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  thoe  also,  to  a  great  extent,  syste^ 
matically  violated.  From  ScoHand,  evidence 
kas  been  received  of  great  valoe  as  showing 
the  boieficial  lesalts  tkat  have  keen  aeeured  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  ky  Ike  jadiaioiis  pre- 
Tentive  meassres  enforaed  ky  tke  municipal 
authorities,  ibwmgb  |he  ^plieation  of  wkich 
the  use  of  climki^g  keys  kas  keen  snppreeaed. 

•«  1.  Ejisting  Lejfiilatin  Emmetmemts.— Be- 
fore presenting  the  results  ef  our  inquiiy,  it 
may  ke  desirable  briefly  to  aplain  tke  nature 
of  the  existing  Aels  of  ParHimant  for  regu- 
lating this  kranch  of  industry.  It  iqipeais  tkat 
tke  first  Act  designed  to  protect  ko^  in  this 
occupation  vms  passed  so  hmg  ago  as  1788 ;  it 
is  entitled  '  An  Act  for  the  ketler  Regulation 
of  Chimney  Sweepers  and  their  Apprentices,' 
the  principal  object  being  to  prohibit  the 
ap^entieing  of  boys  under  eight  years  of  age 
(28  G.  8,  c.  48). 

''  In  1817  a  bill  for  tiie  more  efiectoal  pre- 
Tention  of  the  use  of  childrm  <^  lender  age, 
iras  introduced  and  passed  the  House  <^  Com- 
mons, but  iras  throirn  out  in  the  House  of 
Lords  after  having  been  read  a  first  and  second 
time.  In  June,  1884,  tke  former  enactment 
having  been  found  to  be  insufieient  to  proteel 
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cluldran  appraniioecl  to  chimney  gweepera,  an 
Ac\  was  passed  not  onlj  for  the  better  regui 
lation  ef  ehimney  sweepen,  but  also  for  the 
safer  eonstmelion  of  ohimneys  and  flues 
{A  and  5  W.  4,  o.  85).  By  this  Aot,  among 
other  proTisions,  it  was  enacted^  that  for  the 
iiitare  no  ehild  nnder  ten  years  of  age  should 
be  apprentieed  to  a  chimney  sweeper,  and  that 
no  ehild  -under  the  age  of  fourteen  years^  not 
bebg  an  apprentioe,  should  be  employed  by 
any  chimney  sweeper.  Froyision  was  also 
made  for  the  improred  construction  of  chim-f 
neys  and  flues  in  regard  to  materials,  size,  and 
the  angle  of  curvature.  The  last  Act,  and  the 
one  now  in  operation,  was  passed  in  1840 ;  it 
is  entitled  'An  Act  for  the  Regulation  of 
Chimney  Sweepers  and  Chimneys'  (8  and  4 
Yiot.,  0.  85).  By  this  Act  it  is  provided 
that  any  person  who  after  the  1st  July,  1842, 
ghall  compel  or  knowingly  allow  any  child  or 
young  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  to  enter  a  ehimney  or  flue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sweeping  or  coring  the  same,  or  for 
extinguishing  fire  therein,  shaU  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  varying  from  5/.  to  102.,  and  in  de&ult 
of  payment  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
haid  labour,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  two 
months.  It  is  also  provided  that  no  child 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  appreutioed 
to  a  ehimney  sweeper ;  and  regulations  are 
made  for  the  proper  construction  of  chimneys 
to  preyent  accidents  from  fire,  and  to  fkcilitate 
the  use  of  the  machine  for  sweeping  chimneys. 
In  addition  to  these  general  Acts,  powers  are 
included  in  several  local  Acts  of  Parliament  for 
insuring  the  proper  construction  of  ohimneys, 
and  for  regulating  the  employment  of  chimney 
sweepers. 

*'//.  OniheViolationoftheAGiqfParhament. 
— The  evidence  reeeiyed  on  this  point  tends  to 
show  that  in  most  parts  of  England  the  pro-r 
visions  designed  by  the  legislature  for  the 
protection  of  children  and  young  persons  are 
systematically  violated,  and  almost  with  entire 
impunity ;  and  also  th&t  erroneous  opinions  as 
to  the  supposed  necessity  of  employing  climbing 
boys  are  still  widely  prevalent,  n6t  only  among 
the  careless  and  the  ignorant,  but  also  among 
the  most  inflaential  classes  of  society.  As  to  the 
extent  el  the  evil,  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Peter  Hall,  who  has  for  several  years  been 
actively  engaged  as  the  agent  of  the  Midland 


Association,  the  North  Staflbrdshire  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Birmingham  Association  for  the 
suppression  of  the  use  of  cUmbiQg  boys.  He 
states,  that  although  during  the  last  twenty 
years  ^he  has  been  instrumental  in  obtainii^ 
at  least  400  convictions  uuder  8  and  4  Vict., 
c.  85,  the  Act  in  its  present  state  is  defective ; 
that  it  is  violated  to  a  great  extent  in  most^ 
towns  in  the  kingdom ;  and  that  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  evidence, 
and,  in  soma  instances,  to  the  disinclination  of 
magistrates  to  convict,  the  euforcemeot  of  the 
Act  is  greatly  impeded, 

*^  This  statement  as  to  the  evasion  of  the 
law  is  corroborated  by  the  experience  of  the 
Midland  Association,  in  the  first  report  of 
which  it  is  stated,'  that  in  1857  legal  proceed- 
ings were  taken  in  ninety-seven  distinct  cases 
of  violation  of  the  law;  by  the  memorial 
addressed  to  this  commission  by  the  Birmiug* 
ham  Association ;  from  which  it  appears  that, 
although  during  the  last  five  years  nearly  5001. 
had  been  expended  by  the  society  u^  endeavourii 
to  prevent  the  use  of  climbing  boys,  no  fewer 
than  twenty-five  children  are  thus  employed  in 
the  borough  of  Birmingham,  several  of  whom 
are  mere  infanta ;  by  Francis  Wedgwood,  Esq., 
treasurer  of  the  North  Stafiordshira  Associa- 
tion, who  states  that  in  the  first  year,  185Q, 
of  the  society's  operations,  thirty-six  informa- 
tions were  laid  for  violation  of  the  Act  in  that 
district  alone  }  by  Mr«  William  Wood,  of  Bow- 
den,  who  has  been  most  active  in  his  efforts  to 
suppress  this  evil ;  by  Mr.  Babort  Steven,  who 
was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  Act, 
and  who  states  in  a  letter  lately  received  from 
him,  that  he  obtained  ten  convictions  between 
1848-46,  two  in  1859-60;  and  he  has  no 
doubt  that  both  boys  and  girls  sweep  chimueys 
in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  by  Mr.  Browne, 
coroner  of  Nottingham ;  by  Captain  H.  Sea- 
grave,  chief  constable  of  Wolverhampton 
police.  It  has  been  calculated  by  persons 
who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  suppress- 
ing the  system,  that  there  are  several  thou- 
sands of  these  children  still  employed. 

*'  IIL  LiGrease  of  CUtMng  Bajfs. — The 
evidence  we  have  received  shows  that  not  only 
is  there  a  great  neglect  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  but  that  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  the 
evil  is  deeidedly  on  the  increase.  For  a  time 
after  ^e  introduction  of  the  enactment,  and 
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owing  principally  to  the  zealons  exertions  of 
associations  and  individnals  in  proeecnting 
offenders,  the  use  of  climbing  boys  was  very 
mnch  diminished.  Thns,  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke, 
a  master  chimney  sweeper,  says,  that  when  the 
Act  was  passed  in  1840,  there  were  twenty-two 
boys  employed  at  Nottingham ;  that  in  four  or 
five  years  no  boys  were  to  be  seen  ;  bat  that 
in  the  last  five  years  they  have  very  mnch  in- 
creased. Mr.  Webster,  another  master,  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  says,  'when  Baker  was 
alive,  who  was  sent  down  by  the  Quakers  to 
look  after  the  boys,  they  were  nearly  pat  down. 
Baker  has  not  been  dead  two  years,  and  we 
are  nearly  as  bad  as  ever  we  were  nnder  the 
old  system.'  Again,  Mr.  Swift,  residing  at 
Buckingham,  states,  that  till  within  the  last 
year,  he  did  not  keep  a  boy ;  bat  so  many 
people  refased  to  employ  him  becaase  he  did 
not,  that  he  was  obliged  to  obtain  a  boy.  Mr. 
John  Lytton,  a  master  in  large  basiness  in 
London,  and  who  has  very  actively  exerted 
himself  to  introduce  the  sweeping  machine, 
says,  he  is  informed  by  country  sweeps  that 
the  use  of  climbing  boys  is  quite  general.  All 
this  shows  that  a  very  general  feeling  exists 
among  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
trade,  that  this  return  to  the  old  and  cruel 
system  of  climbing,  if  not  prevented  by  some 
more  stringent  and  eflEicient  measure,  will  con- 
tinue ;  a  conclusion  at  which  we  have  ourselves 
arrived  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  evidence 
we  have  received. 

"  IF.  Experience  of  London,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Potteries,  Bath,  dc, — ^The  state  of 
things  in  the  provinces  being  as  above  de- 
scribed, it  is  satisfi&ctoiy  to  be  able  to  say,  as 
the  result  of  our  inquiries,  that  in  the  metro- 
polis and  in  several  large  towns  the  use  of 
climbing  boya  is,  as  a  role,  abolished.  In 
reply  to  our  request,  Sir  Richard  Mayne  has 
favoured  as  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  states 
that,  on  inquiry,  '  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
children  or  young  persons  are  employed  as 
climbing  boys  to  sweep  chimneys  within  the 
metropolitan  police  district.*  Li  reply  to  a 
similar  inquiry,  Captain  Hodgson,  of  the  police 
of  the  City  of  London,  states,  that  four  only 
of  the  forty-one  chimney  sweepers  resident  in 
the  City  employ  young  persons  to  assist  in 
their  basiness;  and  that  as  far  as  the  police 
can  ascertain  none  of  these  are  employed  in 


climbing  chimneys.    Captain  Eyre  M.  Shaw, 
snperintendent    of   the    London    fire    engine 
establishment,    states,    that    'boys    are    not 
openly  osed  for  sweeping  chimneys,  bat  small 
men   are   employed  on  particular  occasions.' 
Although,  as  a  system,  climbing  is  thus  sap- 
pressed,  it  is  certain,  from  the  direct  and  very 
able  inquiry  of  Mr.  J.  E.  White,   assistant 
commissioner,  that  boys  are  still  illegally  em- 
ployed in  many  parts  of  the  metropolis.     Very 
frequently  they  are  the  sons  of  the  men  them- 
selves, few,  if  any,  of  the  large  master  sweeps 
using  boys  for  climbing.    Of  this  violation  of 
the  law   examples  were  given  in  St.  Mary- 
lebone,  Ratcliffe  Highway,  St.  Lake's,  Clerk- 
enwell,  Whitecross  Street,  &c.     One  witness, 
Mr.  Beach,  says  that  a  boy  was  found  dead 
in  a  flue  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  about 
two  years  ago,  in  which  case  the  master  was 
fined;   and  that  another  man  in  Eastcheap 
was  fined  last  summer  for  using  a  boy.     It  is 
also  important  to  point  out  that  several  wit- 
nesses allege  that  the  use  of  dimbing  boys  in 
London  is  on  the  increase.    Thus  Mr.  Tickers, 
residing  in  Arrow  Street,  Soathwark,  and  who 
is  employed  by  several  public  institutions,  says, 
'there  are,  undoubtedly,  more  boys  now  in 
London  than  there  were  a    few  years  ago, 
though  they  are  kept  secret.'     The  cities  of 
Edinbui^h  and  Ghu^w  afford  an  instructive 
example  of  the  benefits  that  may  be  insured  by 
judicious  municipal  control.    Under  the  powers 
of  the  Police  Act,  no  person  is  allowed  to  act 
as  a  chinmey  sweeper  until  licensed  by  the 
magistrates  and  town  council ;  and  it  appears 
by  a  letter  we  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
from  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  that  the 
practice  of  employing  climbing  boys  has  been 
discontinued  in  that  city  and  neighboorhood 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  that  in  no  one 
instance,   so  £ar  as  it  could  by  inquiiy  be 
ascertained,  had  the  law  been  evaded.     We 
are  also  informed  by  an  interesting  statement, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  John  Lang,  Esq., 
procurator  fiscal,  that  by  the  enforcement  of 
the  regulations,  the  ose  of  climbing  boys  in 
Glasgow  has  l^n  suppressed.     The  main  con- 
ditions imposed  by  these  byelaws  are  that  no 
person  shall  act  as  a  chimney  sweeper  until  he 
has  been  licensed;  that  he  shall  receive  a 
badge  for  himself  bearing  his  name,  and  one 
for  each  of  the  men  in  his  employment ;  that 
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he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  51.,  or  impri- 
sonment for  thirty  days,  for  compelling  or 
knowingly  alloiring  any  person  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  to  climb  a  chimney.  It  is 
also  provided  that  the  licence  may  be  recalled 
or  suspended.  The  city  officers  and  police 
constables  are  authorized  and  enjoined  to  see 
that  these  regulations  are  duly  enforced.  Our 
assistant  commissioner,  Mr.  Longe,  who  has 
visited  Glasgow,  attaches  great  importance  to 
this  plan  of  licensing,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  best  results  would  be  obtained,  if  such 
a  provision  were  secured  by  a  legislative  enact- 
ment. By  communications  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured  from  the  procurators  fiscal  of 
Stirling,  Dumfries,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Ayr, 
we  are  infoimed  that  in  those  districts  no 
climbing  boys  are  employed. 

*'  In  Bath,  also,  as  we  learh  by  the  report 
of  the  Birmingham  Association,  '  with  its  thou- 
sands of  old  high  houses,'  there  is  not  a  single 
climbing  boy.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Leicester,  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Ellis  and 
others  having  been  most  successful  in  that 
town,  where  since  1856  the  police  have,  been 
instructed  to  make  inquiries  as  to  violations  of 
the  law,  and,  if  necessary,  to  take  proceedings 
against  the  offenders. 

« In  the  Potteries,  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
the  association,  it  is  stated  there  is  not  one 
climbing  boy.     « 

"  F*  Age  of  UlimMrig  Boys. — One  of  the 
worst  features  of  this  system  is  the  very  early 
age  at  which  children  are  put  to  learn  the 
business.  It  appears  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  employers,  that  the  usual  age  of 
commencing  the  work  is  from  six  to  eight 
years.  Thus,  Mr.  George  Buff  says,  '  the  best 
age  for  teaching  boys  is  about  six,  that  is 
thought  a  nice  trainable  age;  but  I  have 
known  two  of  my  neighbour's  children  begin 
at  five.  I  once  saw  a  child  only  four  years 
and  a  half  old  with  his  scraper  in  hand.'  Mr. 
Clark  says,  '  I  had  myself  formerly  boys  as 
young  as  five  years  and  a  half,  but  I  did  not 
like  them;  they  were  too  weak,  and  I  was 
afraid  they  would  go  off.'  Mr.  Howgate,  Leeds, 
says,  '  I  was  eight  years  old  when  I  began.' 
One  man  at  Hanley,  who  is  a  cripple,  owing  as 
it  is  supposed  to  having  been  employed  so 
young,  began  when  he  was  five  years  old.  A 
journeyman  at  Winchester  si^s  he  began  to 


climb  when  he  was  less  than  five  years  old. 
Mr.  Webster,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  says  the 
boys  are  eight  years  old  and  upwards.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  BuU,  of  Andover,  *  about  seven  is 
the  common  age  for  beginning,  as  at  eight  a 
boy  is  getting  too  large.'  So  far  as  our  know- 
ledge of  industiial  pursuits  enables  us  to  form 
an  opinion,  there  are  very  few  trades  or  occu- 
pations in  which  in  the  present  day  children, 
as  a  rale,  begin  to  work  at  so  early  an  age. 

**  VI.  Hours  of  Work. — TBbse  seem  to  vary 
in  different  places.  According  to  Mr.  Hall, 
the  usual  number  of  hours  in  the  small  country 
towns  is  eight  or  nine ;  but  in  the  larger  towns 
even  the  youngest  work  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
hours  daily.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  labour  in 
this  business  is  performed  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, in  some  cases  even  at  8  or  4  a.m. 

"  Cruelty  and  Danger  of  the  Climbing  System. 
— ^Notwithstanding  the  great  mass  of  evidence 
demonstrating  the  evils  inseparable  firom  the 
use  of  climbing  boys,  which  was  laid  before  the 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1840,  we  are  satisfied,  from  the  great  extent 
to  which  evasion  of  the  law  is  still  practised 
under  the  direct  encouragement  of  householders 
in  all  parts  of  England,  that  the  public  at  large 
are  unconscious  of  the  cruelty  and  degradation 
which  are  inherent  in  this  system.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  of  a  master  sweep,  Mr.  Buff, 
of  Nottingham,  may  be  received  as  an  example 
of  the  suffering  which  is  unavoidable  in  train- 
ing these  poor  infants  : — 

"  *  No  one  knows  the  cruelty  which  a  boy 
has  to  undergo  in  learning.  The  flesh  must 
be  hardened.  This  is  done  by  rubbing  it, 
chiefly  on  the  elbows  and  knees,  with  the 
strongest  brine,  close  by  a  hot  fire.  You  must 
stand  over  them  with  a  cane,  or  coax  them  by 
a  promise  of  a  halfpenny,  &c.,  if  they  will 
stand  a  few  more  rubs.  At  first  they  will 
come  back  from  their  work  with  their  arms 
and  knees  streaming  with  blood,  and  the  knees 
looking  as  if  the  caps  had  been  pulled  off; 
th^a  they  must  be  rubbed  with  brine  again.' 

''This  description  is  so  painful  that  we 
should  have  hesitated  to  record  it,  if  it  were 
not  so  amply  confirmed  by  persons  engaged  in 
this  business  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Thus, 
Mr.  Clark,  a  master  sweep,  says  : — 

'' '  If,  as  often  happens,  a  boy  is  gloomy  or 
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•leepy,  or  anywise  "  linty,"  and  you  have  other 
jobs  on  at  the  same  time,  though  I  should  be 
as  kind  as  I  could,  you  must  ill-treat  him 
somehow,  either  with  the  hand  or  brush  or 
something.  It  is  remembering  the  emelty 
whioh  I  hate  suffered  which  makes  me  so 
strong  against  boys  being  employed.  I  have 
the  marks  of  it  on  my  body  now,  and  I  believe 
the  biggest  part  of  the  sweeps  in  the  town 
have  the  same ;  that  (showing  a  deep  scar 
across  the  bottoSa  of  the  calf  of  the  leg),  was 
made  by  a  blow  from  my  master  with  an  ash 
plant,  Le.y  a  young  ash  tree  that  is  supple 
and  will  not  break,  when  I  was  six  years 
old ;  it  was  out  to  the  bone,  which  had  to  be 
scraped  to  heal  the  wound.  I  have  marks  of 
nailed  boots,  &c.  oa  other  parts.  It  was  a 
common  thing  with  sweeps  to  speak  of  *<  break- 
ing in  a  boy ;"  if  he  was  hard,  like  a  ground 
road  or  a  stone,  they  gave  it  up.  The  other 
sweeps  and  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  our 
children  growing  up  to  such  a  business.  I 
believe  that  in  eveiy  respect,  except  the  sleep- 
ing department  and  washing,  the  condition  of 
the  boys  is  now  as  bad  as  ever  as  to  treatment, 
perhaps  worse,  as  the  men  who  have  boys  are 
only  the  least  respectable.* 

**  Mr.  Stansfield,  another  master  sweep,  says, 
— <  In  learning  a  child  you  must  use  violence  ;  I 
shudder  now  when  I  think  of  it.  I  have  gone 
to  bed  witii  my  knee  and  elbow  scabbed  and 
raw,  and  the  inside  of  my  thighs  aU  scarified.' 

^'The  evidence  of  Mr.  Elton,  a  chimney 
sweeper  at  Basingstoke,  is  to  the  same  effect ; 
he  says, — '  Some  boys  are  more  awkward  and 
suffer  more  ;  but  all  are  scarred  and  wounded.* 

«  James  Brown,  a  journeyman  at  Winchester, 
says, — ^  Some  chimneys  are  rough,  and  of 
course  that  skins  you  on  the  elbows  and  back  ; 
some  put  pads  on  the  knees  if  you  are  veiy 
bad  ;  saltpetre,  what  they  call  brine,  is  the  only 
way  of  getting  over  it ;  I  remember  very  well 
having  tiiat  rubbed  on  every  morning  and  night. ^ 

*<  Mr.  P.  Hall  mentions  a  child  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  years  old,  who  is  at  this 
time  at  Birmingham,  who  can  scarcely  walk 
from  sores  and  bruises  received  in  climbing. 

<*  In  addition  to  all  this  necessary  suffering, 
these  children  are  often  subjected  to  the  most 
cruel  treatment  from  their  masters,  and  many 
of  the  witnesses  state  that  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  those  employers  who  do  not  use 


the  machine.  In  some  eases  children  have  been 
seriously  burnt  in  consequence  of  having  ben 
compelled  by  their  masters  to  ascend  fluei  oa 
fire.  One  such  instance  occuned  at  AshtoD- 
under-Lyne  in  December  last,  in  which  a  child 
only  seven  years  old  was  badly  burnt,  and  where 
the  magistrates  fined  the  offenders  71.  In 
another  case  at  Preston  a  boy  was  seveiiely 
flogged  by  his  master  for  refusing  io  go  a 
second  time  into  a  hot  boiler  flue,  A  ine  of 
lOJ.  was  inflicted.  Mr.  Michael  Browae, 
coroner  for  the  borough  of  Nottingham,  Btatei 
that  he  had  held  two  inquests  en  climhiBg 
boys ;  in  one  the  fire  was  buniing,  and  some- 
thing was  put  over  the  still  hot  fireplace  to 
enable  the  boy  to  rest  his  feet  on  at  sMmg. 
In  this  case  Mr.  Browne  attributed  tho  death 
partly  to  the  air  in  the  chimney  not  bong  fit 
for  Iweathing.  A  hole  was  broken  in  the  will 
to  get  the  boy  out.  In  the  other  ease  the 
master  had  lit  straw  under  the  chimney  to  hring 
the  boy  down,  as  it  was  supposed  he  was 
asleep,  when  in  .reality  he  was  dead.  Etod 
within  the  last  two  years  a  child  lost  his  life  is 
the  west  end  of  London,  having  *  slack '  in 
the  chimney.  According  to  Mr.  Peacock  of 
Burslem,  Mr.  Herries  of  Leicester  has  collected 
twenty-three  cases  of  boys  who  have  been 
killed  in  chimneys  by  being  stifled  sfaice  1840. 

^*  Chimney  Sweepers'  Cancer, — ^It  is  well 
known  to  surgeons  that  sweeps  are  liaUe  to  a 
most  painful  and  fiital  complaint,  consisting  of 
a  peculiar  form  of  cancer  arising  from  the  ei* 
posure  to  soot.  Among  the  men  it  is  known 
as  *the  sootty  wart*  or  <sootty  eanoer.' 
The  danger  is  increased  in  those  cases,  which 
are  common,  where  the  boys  sleep  in  their  dirtj 
clothes,  or  what  is  called  *  sleeping  black.' 
One  master  says  he  has  known  eight  or  nine 
sweeps  to  lose  their  lives  by  this  disease. 
Some  of  these  boys  never  change  their  shirts 
till  they  are  worn  out.  Others  wash  onlj 
once  a  week,  or  even  more  rarely.  Mr.  Lord, 
one  of  our  assistant  commissioBers,  gires 
a  painful  description  of  the  degraded  con- 
dition in  which  so  many  of  these  poor  people 
habitually  live. 

<<  On  a  subsequent  night,  at  about  half-past 
ten,  p.m.,  I  accompanied  the  witnesses  Simpson 
and  Stransfield  to  some  cellars  where  they 
thought  we  might  find  some  boys  *  sleeping 
black ; '  so  ^  aa  the  beys  were  eoneemed  enr 
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viait  was  uosaeeeaaflil ;  mycompaniong  said 
thai  my  inqairies  had  been  heard  of  and  the 
*  birds  had  flown ; '  in  one  plaee,  however,  I  saw 
what  they  informed  me  was  a  specimen  of  the 
habits  of  the  ordinary  journeyman  sweep,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  illustration  of  the  practice, 
ki  instances  of  which  I  was  in  search,  though 
it  happened  to  be  an  adult  and  not  a  child  in 
the  present  case.  I  followed  Stransfield  down 
some  broken  stone  steps  into  a  dirty  and  ill- 
dmined  area  in  a  district  of  Manchester,  where 
a  dense  population  is  closely  packed  in  small 
and  crowded  dwellings.  He  entered  a  door, 
and  after  some  delay  returned  and  took  me  in 
with  him  to  a  low-pitched  unsayoury  cellar ; 
the  only  occupants  of  which  appeared  at  first 
to  be  a  woman  and  two  little  girls  in  ragged 
clothes.  After  some  little  time  I  discovered  by 
the  fire-light,  there  being  no  candle,  a  small 
bedstead,  which,  with  two  wooden  three-legged 
itools  and  a  table,  constituted  all  the  furniture 
of  the  place ;  on  it  was  a  mattress,  and  on  the 
mattress  a  black  heap,  which  ultimately  proved 
to  be  a  young  man  who  was  sleeping  underneath 
the  blanket  which  he  used  to  catch  the  soot  in 
his  trade  of  chimney  sweeping ;  he  and  his 
blanket  were  both  quite  black,  and  that  blanket 
I  was  told  was  the  only  bed  covering  for  his 
wiie  and  two  daughters  who  were  then  preparing 
to  join  him ;  I  certainly  could  see  no  other. 
Simpson  told  me  that  the  stench  there  at  times 
was  enough  to  knock  him  down,  and  that  he 
would  never  go  inside,  but  kicked  at  the  door 
and  smoked  his  pipe  outside  till  some  one 
came. 

**  Other  Blasters  are  more  oarefal,  allowing 
their  boys  two  suits  of  clothes,  black  and 
dean,  and  requiring  them  to  wash.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  by  care  and  cleanliness  much  of 
this  evil  might  be  prevented ;  and-  considering 
the  painful  malady  arising  from  the  present 
system,  it  appears  desirable  that  some  simple 
sanitary  arrangements  should  be  introduced 
wherever  journeymen  reside  in  the  houses  of 
their  employers.  It  is  gratifying  that  in 
London,  owing  to  the  discontinuance  for  the 
most  part  of  climbing,  this  malady,  as  we  have 
ascertained  by  inquiry,  has  of  late  years 
decreased.  la  England  there  were  three 
deaths  in  1862  from  the  disease. 

**  Sals  of  Climbing  Boys, — It  is  known  that  in 
former  times  ohildven  were  often  sold  by  their 


parents,  or  stolen  and  then  sold  as  chimney 
sweepers ;  but  the  general  impression  is  that 
this  disgraceful  practice  has.  entirely  dis- 
appeared. We  find,  however,  that  boys  are 
still  occasionally  bought  and  sold.  In  au 
interesting  paper  read  before  the  Natioi^al 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jones,  of  the  Midland 
Association  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Glin^bing 
System,  in  1858,  it  is  stated  that  ^in  the 
country  young  children  are  still  iu  request  for 
this  purpose ;  they  are  bargained  for  by  their 
parents  and  master  sweeps ;  they  are  bought 
and  sold,  and  the  more  tender  their  age  the 
moi'e  valuable  they  are  considered.*  pother 
gentleman,  Mr.  E,  S.  Ellis,  a  magistrate  of 
Leicester,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  above  asso? 
elation,  in  a  recent  letter,  says,-^*  From  factt 
that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  am  saiisfied 
that  great  numbers  of  these  children  are 
regularly  bought  and  sold ;  and  that  practioally 
they  are  as  completely  slaves  as  any  negro 
children  in  South  Carolina,*  •  .  «  In  1861  a 
man  and  woman  were  charged  befbre  tl\e 
magistrates  of  Leicester  for  having  conspired 
to  obtain  two  illegitimate  children,  of  the  ages 
of  six  and  eight  years,  under  false  pretences, 
from  the  workhouse.  The  children  were  taken 
to  Grantham  to  a  chimney  sweeper,  but  were 
fortunately  recovered. 

«  Mr.  Francis  Beaeock,  of  Burslem,  says, — : 
^  I  have  bought  lads  myself.  I  used  to  give 
the  parents  so  much  a  year  for  them.  Some- 
times they  got  51. ,  sometimes  509.,  and  some- 
times they  let  you  have  them  for  nothing  at  all. 
In  Liverpool,  where  there  are  lots  of  bad 
women,  you  can  get  any  quantity  you  want. 
The  last  lad  we  had  here  I  got  from  Stockport; 
he  was  six  years  old.  No  children  could  be 
got  in  the  Potteries.  I  do  know,  however,  of 
three  cases  at  Tunstall.  These  were  two 
women,  not  married,  who  sold  their  boys  to  a 
sweep  here.* 

''Mr.  Simpson,  of  Manchester,  says  he 
'  knows  two  sweeps  there  who  have  sold  their 
own  sons  for  1^  a  year  to  a  master  sweep  at 
Retford,  adding,  <  I  call  it  selling,  for  that  is 
what  it  comes  to.*  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Buff,  a  systematic  plan  for 
buying  or  kidnapping  children  at  Hull  was 
formerly  practised.  Mr.  Clarke  also  says  that 
parents  go  hawking  their  children  about,  that 
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bqjs  are  'trafficked'  abont  from  one  master 
to  another,  ten  shillings  or  so  hebg  given; 
and  whether  the  boj  ever  gets  hack  again 
often  depends  on  whether  he  has  a  parent 
to  intercede  for  him.  'As  regards  selling, 
it  is  worse.  I  hear  from  sweeps  who  come 
from  other  parts,  thai  this  is  still  the  regular 
thing  to  this  day.'  'I  am  confident  that 
if  a  stop  is  not  pot  to  keeping  boys,  before 
long  it  will  be  qoite  the  same  as  it  was  OTery 
way ; ' '  it  is  as  bad  as  the  negro  slaTery,  only 
it  is  not  known.' 

**  Moral  Condition. — The  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  all  the  witnesses  proTes  that^  these 
climbing  boys  are  greatly  neglected,  and  con- 
stitnte  in  fiict  one  of  the  most  degraded  classes 
of  the  commimity.  One  witness  says,  *  I  never 
knew  one  boy  who  knew  his  letters  when  he 
was  first  pnt  to  sweep.'  Mr.  Hall  says  that  in 
1851,  ont  of  348  boys  he  fonnd  only  six  who 
conld  write,  and  twenty-six  who  conld  read, 
most  of  them  very  imperfectly.  Mr.  Stansfield 
says,  *  they  never  even  go  to  a  Sunday  school ; 
such  things  ought  not  to  exist  in  a  Christian 
conntiy;  this  degraded  condition  is  owing 
mainly  to  the  machines  not  being  used  univer- 
saUy.'  Another  witness  says, '  boys  do  not  get 
a  chance  of  going  to  school.'  Some  of  the 
masters  are,  however,  more  conscientious,  and 
send  their  boys  to  school.  Being  thus  neg« 
lected,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  many  of 
these  poor  boys  fidl  into  evil  habits  and  violate 
the  law.  *  Out  of  twenty-four  boys  between 
the  ages  of  about  six  and  nine,  formerly  taken 
out  firom  the  union  here  (Nottingham)  by  one 
sweep  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  there 
were  only  six  or  seven,  or  at  the  most  nine, 
who  had  not  left  England  from  having  com- 
mitted themselves  and  got  into  trouble  of  some 
sort.'  The  veiy  nature  of  the  employment 
itself,  independently  of  bad  treatment  and 
neglect,  tends  to  lower  the  character  of  these 
children ;  it  is  in  truth  unsuitable  to  a  human 
being ;  and  with  all  these  painful  facts  before 
us,  we  regard  the  moral  debasement  inseparable 
firom  the  use  of  climbing  boys  as  the  worst 
effect  of  that  violation  of  the  law,  which  the 
preceding  statements  illustrate. 

"  Efficiency  of  Sweeping  Machines, — ^If  we 
had  not  received  such  numerous  indications  of 
an  impression  widely  prevailing,  that  chimneys 
could  not  be  effectually  swept  by  the  machine, 


we  should  have  inferred  that  thai  question  had 
been  finally  settled  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
conclusive  evidence  taken  by  the  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  which  led 
to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1810.  From  all 
parts  of  England,  however,  we  have  the  state- 
ments of  master  sweeps  and  others,  thai  many 
householders  object  to  the  use  of  the  machine, 
it  being  alleged  thai,  in  the  case  especially  of 
old  and  crooked  chimneys,  the  soot  cannot  be 
property  removed.  In  the  metropolis,  where, 
with  the  exceptions  above  noticed,  the  machine 
has  alone  been  used  during  the  twenty-one 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  ^Act  for 
regulating  Chimney  Sweepers  and  Chimneys' 
came  into  operation,  no  such  doubts  are  enter- 
tained. As  the  experience  of  London  is  so 
important  in  the  solution  of  this  question,  the 
number  of  houses  being  about  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  of  those  in  England  and  Wales,  it 
appears  desirable  briefly  to  explain  the  fiicts  of 
this  case.  According  to  the  census  of  1861, 
the  total  number  of  houses  in  the  metropolis 
was  879,222,  and  in  1851  it  was  827,891,  thus 
showing  an  annual  increase  in  the  number  of 
houses  of  5,183.  Allowing  on  an  average  six 
chimneys  to  a  house,  the  total  number  of 
chimneys  may  be  estimated  at  2,375,882,  all 
of  which,  with  some  few  exceptions,  are  swept 
by  the  machine. 

'*  The  recommendations  of  the  commissioners 
on  the  subject  are — 

**  1.  That  no  person  using  the  trade  of  a 
chimney  sweeper  shall  be  permitted  to  employ 
in  his  business,  in  any  capacity  whatever,  any 
person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  whether 
as  an  apprentice  or  otherwise. 

<<  2.  That  the  dause  of  the  Act  above  re- 
ferred to  relative  to  the  proper  construction  of 
chimneys,  the  introduction  of  *  soot  holes,'  &c., 
should  be  made  more  stringent  by  requiring 
that  the  plan  of  all  new  houses  should  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  proper  local  authority,  and  by 
rendering  the  architect  responsible  as  well  as 
the  builder  for  any  violation  of  the  law. 

'*  8.  That  no  person  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  on  the  trade  of  a  chimney  sweeper  until 
he  has  received  a  licence  firom  the  magistrates 
or  other  competent  authority,  revocable  in 
certain  cases. 

**  4.  That  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  police  to  make  inquiry  as  to  whether 
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the  proTisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  ai'e 
attended  to  in  their  respective  districts,  and  to 
take  proceedings  where  requisite  for  enforcing 
the  Act. 

"5.  That  in  all  cases  where  jonmeyman 
ehinmey  sweepers  are  lodged  by  their  em- 
ployers, snitable  sanitary  arrangements  to  en- 
sure cleanliness  and  prevent  disease  should  be 
enforced  by  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health 
or  other  bcal  authorities. 

"  6.  According  to  the  existing  Act,  imprison- 
ment can  only  be  inflicted  on  de&ult  of  pay- 
ment of  any  penalty  that  may  have  been 
awarded  for  violation  of  the  law.  But  there 
are  some  cases  of  excessive  cruelty,  involving 
even  danger  to  life,  as  in  the  instance  at 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  referred  to  above,  where 
a  child  seven  years  old  was  severely  burnt  by 
being  sent  up  a  chimney  on  fire.  We  submit 
therefore  that  it  would,  in  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, be  proper  that  the  magistrate  should 
be  empowered,  if  he  see  fit,  in  cases  where 
cruelty  or  ill-treatment  has  been  proved,  to 
inflict  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  two  months, 
the  limit  prescribed  by  the  Act,  instead  of 
imposing  a  penalty.  A  discretionary  power  of 
this  kind  is  given  by  the  Glasgow  Police  Act. 

"  7.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
impediment  occasionally  caused  by  the  large 
amount  of  the  pecuniary  fine,  the  minimum 
being  51.,  which,  it  is  alleged,  some  magistrates 
hesitate  to  impose ;  and  we  concur  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  P.  Hall  and  other 
persons,  who  have  promoted  a  large  number  of 
prosecutions,  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  be 
advanced  if  the  penalty  were  to  be  fixed  at 
from  40«.  to  10/.,  the  maximum  at  present 
settled. 

"  The  branches  of  manufacture  ahready  re- 
feired  to,  employ  the  following  number  of  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  :  —  The  potteries, 
11,000;  the  lucifer  match  manufacture,  1,618  ; 
the  percussion  cap  manufacture,  150  ;  the 
paper-staining  manufacture,  1,160  ;  finishing 
and  'hooking,*  2,800 ;  fustian  cutting,  1,568 : 
total  children  and  young  persons  employed, 
17,776. 

'<If  Parliament  should  think  fit  to  adopt 
our  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  above- 
named  manufactures,  the  considerable  number 
of  upwards  of  17,000  mofe  children  and  young 


persons  will  be  placed  under  the  protection, 
and  be  benefited  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Factory  Act.  The  returns  to  Parliament  of 
the  number  of  persons  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Factory  Act,  and  other  analogous 
Acts,  give  the  total  nui^iber  of  children,  and 
the  total  number  of  males  between  thirteen  and 
eighteen,  but  they  do  not  distinguish  the  females 
between  thirteen  and  eighteen  from  the  adult 
females.  We  are  consequently  unable  to  say 
what  proportion  the  above  number  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  children  and  young  persons 
under  regulation. 

"  The  Lace  Manufacture. — The  branches  of 
the  lace  manufacture  not  yet  under  regulation 
are,  —  I.  Lace  finishing.  11.  Pillow  ]ace 
making.  III.  The  '  making  up '  of  lace  made 
both  by  machinery  and  on  the  pillow.  Several 
efforts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
above  employments.  The  estimate  of  Mr. 
Felkin  that  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the 
whole  lace  trade,  in  1860,  amounted  to  about 
150,000,  is  generally  accepted  as  most  trust- 
worthy. Of  these,  about  10,000  persons  of  all 
ages  and  sexes  are  estimated  to  be  employed 
in  lace  making.  Less  than  a  half  of  that 
number  was  calculated  to  be  likely  to  come 
under  the  Act  subjecting  machine-made  lace  to 
legislative  restrictions.  Practically,  therefore, 
a  very  small  deduction  must  be  made  from  the 
total  number  in  the  trade  for  those  now  under 
legislative  control.  Of  the  total  number  of 
persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  in  the  branches 
of  the  trade  not  yet  subject  to  legislative  con- 
trol, which  would  appear,  from  what  has  been 
stated  above,  to  bo  not  very  far  short  of 
150,000,  a  very  large  proportion  are  women 
and  children,  and  young  persons.  The  places 
of  work  in  which  tiiey  are  employed  are, — (a) 
Dressing  rooms,  {b)  Warehouses,  {c)  Houses, 
private,  or  so  called. 

''The  process  of  lace-dressing  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  Nottingham,  the  lace  made 
in  other  parts  of  England,  the  two  factories  at 
Tiverton  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  excepted, 
being  sent  to  Nottingham  to  be  dressed  and 
finished.  'There  are  in  Nottingham  about 
thirty  sets  of  dressing-rooms,  not  including  the 
separate  rooms  sometimes  kept  by  manufacturers 
themselves  on  their  own  premises.' 

"  In  these  rooms,  '  many  of  which  are  above 
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260  feet  long)  isotiid  nearly  B60  feei,  and  one 
Ihncli  larger/  the  lace  is  spread  on  fmmes  to 
dry,  being  stiffened  with  a  liquid  mixtare, — ^the 
*  dresBing/^—li;pplied  either  before  or  after  it  is 
iltretched  on  the  frames. 

"  The  natnre  of  the  work  requires  a  high 
temperature,  usually  from  80°  to  100°,  and  the 
heat,  'from  the  moisture  of  evaporation,  is 
sometimes  of  a  very  oppressiye  kind.' 

"  The  warehouses  in  the  lace-finishing  trade 
are  represented  to  be  even  more  injurious  to 
health  than  the  dressing-rooms.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  warehouses, — {a)  Large  and 
handsoihe  buildings,  with  spacious  rooms,  for 
the  most  part  newly  erected  within  the  last  ten 
years.  (6)  Warehouse  rooms  of  moderate  size, 
some  newly  erected^  but  generally  old,  and 
converted  from  other  purposes,  (c)  Rooms  in 
dwelling  houses,  or  in  houses  once  used  as 
dwelling  houses,  but  occupied  by  the  same 
class  of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  warehouses. 
Ithe  kinds  of  work  done  in  these  '  Warehouses,' 
peiformed  chiefly  with  the  needle  and  scissors, 
are — 1.  Bepamting  the  breadths  of  lace>  gene- 
rally by  drawing  out  a  thread.  2.  Mending. 
8.  Joining  lengths  together.  4.  Completing 
jpattems.  5.  Pearling.  6.  Grafting.  7.  Card- 
ing. 8.  Betting  offj  by  fiM^ings  of  coloured 
paper.  9.  Clipping  (Le.,  removing  superfluous 
threads  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  lace).  10. 
Beolloping  (t*.^.,  removing  Superfluous  threads 
from  the  edges).     11.  Bonnet-front  makingk 

"  In  relation  to  the  lace  manufacture  the 
Commissioners  recommended  as  regards  private 
houses : — 1.  That  it  should  be  unlawful  to 
employ  any  child  under  the  age  of  8  years 
in  'mending,'  drawing,  joining,  clipping, 
Scolloping,  folding,  facing,  or  any  other  pro- 
cess of  lace  flnishing.  2.  That  it  should  be 
unlawftil  to  employ  any  child  under  18  years 
of  age  in  any  of  the  processes  above  specified, 
more  than  six  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  before 
the  hour  of  6  a.m.,  or  after  the  hour  of  7  p.m. 
8.  That  every  child  or  young  person  or  woman 
employed  in  any  of  the  processes  above  specified 
should  be  entitled  to  the  same  meal  hours  as 
are  secured  to  those  working  in  manufactories, 
under  the  regtilations  of  the  Factory  Act.  4. 
That  it  should  bo  unlawful  to  employ  any  young 
person  above  the  age  of  18,  and  under  the  age 
t)f  18,  Of  any  woman,  in  any  of  the  processes 


above  specified  more  than  10^  hours  in  Any  one 
day,  or  in  the  nighty  t.  e.  between  the  hoon  of 
7  P.M.  and  6  a.h.  The  abote  four  regulaUons 
should  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  local  aaiho- 
rity.  And  as  regards  warehouses !— 5.  That 
every  workroom  in  which  any  of  the  pmeesseg 
above  specified  are  carried  on  under  a  *  mig- 
tress,'  or  under  any  other  person  or  persons 
employing  children  or  young  persons  or  wtmen, 
for  wages,  should  be  deemed  to  be  a  warehouse 
in  which  lace  wares  are  finished. 

**  That  every  warehouse  in  which  lace  wares 
are  finished  by  any  of  the  processes  above 
specified,  should  be  placed  under  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Factory  Act,  subject  to  the  follotr- 
ing  deviations  from  the  requirements  of  thai 
Act ;  namely, — (a)  The  provision  which  snggests 
that  the  permission  giv^  by  tiie  Factoiy  Act 
to  work  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  for  half 
the  year  should  be  extended  to  the  Whole  year. 
(6)  The  provision  regarding  limewasking,  de- 
scribed at§§  52  and  185  of  this  report,  urbich 
suggests  that  the  time  within  which  warehouses 
should  be  limewashed  should,  in  certam  eases, 
be  extended  from  16  months  to  two  years. 

**  The  Hosiery  Manufactiii-e^ — ^At  the  time  of 
the  former  inquiry  by  the  Children's  Employ- 
ment Commissioners  of  1642,  hosiery  ms 
entirely  made  by  hand.  About  the  year  1846 
the  steam-worked  '  round '  frames  were  intro- 
duced) '  making  at  great  speed  knitted  socks 
that  require  only  to  be  cut  and  shaped  and 
sewn  up  into  hose  by  women  and  children.' 
A  larger  machine  was  afterwards  added,— the 
steam  *  rotary,'  *  of  great  width  and  rapid 
movement,'  and  employed  in  adding  largely  to 
the  production  of  cheap  articles.  The  *  warp ' 
frame,  also  worked  by  steam,  *  makes  various 
kinds  of  hosiery.'  There  were  in  the  farade  in 
1862,  1,600  '  round  fitimes,'  1,500  *  rotaries,' 
and  800  '  warp '  frames,  all  moved  by  steam ; 
in  all  8,600. 

**  The  addition  to  the  productive  power  made 
by  the  application  of  machinery  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hosiery,  may  be  seen  fi-om  the  feet 
that  in  1844,  two  years  previous  to  the  inren- 
tion  of  the  steam-moved  '  round  frame,'  the 
returns  of  the  hosiery  trade  were  2,560,000/., 
whereas  they  had  increased  in  1860,  *  the  last 
year  of  average  business,  to  6,480,000?.,  con- 
eistihg  of  2,680,000/.  cost  of  raw  materials, 
and  of  8,850,000/.  for  wages,  flnirfiing,  and 
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profii8«'  Mr.  Felkin  gives  the  total  number 
of  hands  employed  directly  and  indirectly  in 
the  Engiish  hosiery  kade  as  about  120,000  of 
both  B^esi  Of  these,  according  to  the  last' 
letnros  presented  to  Parliament  (Oc^mons 
Ftepers  S8,  11th  Febroary  1862)>  the  total 
numbers  under  the  Factory  Acts  were  4,068. 
The  ffetii  mass,  therefore,  of  the  persons  en- 
gtged  in  the  hoi^ery  mannfactnre  are  still  em- 
ployed in^  such  a  manner  as  not  to  come  under 
the  operation  of  tiiat  Act. 

"  They  are  engaged — (a)  In  warehouses  in 
Nottingham^  Leicester,  Loughborough^  i&;c.» 
siflular  in  size  and  character  to  the  warehouses 
in  the  lace  finishing  trade,  and  in  similar  species  * 
of  labour,  namely,  *  cutting/  '  mending/  fold- 
ing, marking,  packing,  &c»  {h)  In  working  the 
hand  ftames  *  in  houses,  or  in  small  attached 
shops  s]^read  over  260  parishes,'  in  the  three 
midland  counties  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  and 
Leicester,  (c)  In 'winding,' 'mending,' 'seam- 
ing,' 'stitching,'  &c.,  in  priyate  houses  in  the 
Hune  rinall  towns  and  Tillages. 

**  Straw-Plait  Making  tip, —  The  places  in 
vhieh  the  straw  plait  is  sewn  or  made  up  into 
boanetsor  hats  are,  as  in  lace  finishing;  1. 
Factories  or  warehouses.  2.  Houses,  private 
or  80  called.  Many  of  the  &ctories  or  ware- 
houses are  of  considerable  sizO)  '  employing 
SOO  or  800  persons.  One  employs  850 
females,'  nearly  all  adults.  Some^  especially 
these  in  London,  are  described  as  clean,  roomy, 
and  ewafoftable ;  others  are  '  like  the  smaller 
Nottingham  warehouses.'  The  factories  gene- 
rally are  said  to  be  '  healthy  places,'  'the  worst 
tame  being  in  the  winter  when  there  is  gas, 
and  they  cannot  have  fresh  air  so  well.'  But 
in  these  factories  the  hours  ftre  objectionable, 
being  usually  from  9  a.m.  till  9  p.m.,  and 
for  about  three  months  in. the  year  till  10, 
'mth  about  an  hour  at  12  for  dinner,  and  half 
an  hour  for  tea ; '  and  even  those  hours  are 
in  many  cases  exceeded.  The  hours  of 
work  were  formerly  longer,  and  have  been 
ndneed  without  detriment  to  the  trade.  Mr. 
Charles  Lutes  states,  that  when  he  first  came 
to  the  town  (Luton)  '  warehouses  were  open  till 
12  quite  commonly,  but  there  is  quite  as  much 
or  more  work  done  now  without  working  so 
late.'  In  the  '  sewers'  work-room,'  where 
small  employers  have  under  them  only  a 
few  young  persons  or  adult  females,  the  hours 


are  liable  tb  be  longer,  '  froni  7  or  6|  a.H.  till 
10  P.M.,  and  some  will  be  up  till  12  ol:  till 
1  A.Mk'  *  .  .  '  for  one  or  two  nights  in  a 
week,  or  perhaps  a  week  in  a  month.'  '  The 
little  ones  work  for  their  parents^  and  if 
they  work  longer  than  usual  their  parents  take 
it  all.'  .  4  .  '  If  any  work  all  night  with 
their  parents,  it  would  be  only  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  nights,  and  under  their  parents/ 
The  absence  of  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of 
work  by  Act  of  Parliament  leads  to  irregularity 
of  hours  and  overtime.  '  Sometimes  they  will 
be  idle  a  day  or  two,  and  then  they  have  their 
work  to  make  up  by  the  time ;  indeed  I  have 
known  many  leave  two-thirds  of  their  work 
till  the  last  day.'  The  numbers  employed 
in  these  small  cottage  sewing-rooms  is  doubt- 
less very  considerable ;  '  there  are  an  immense 
number  of  persons  in  the  town  and  in  villages 
round  who  employ  small  numbers,  some  only 
tens  and  fives,  and  some  of  them  no  doubt 
work  at  younger  ages'  than  16  'and  for 
longer  hours  than  in  the  factories.  Besides 
those  who  work  in  the  large  factories  there  are 
great  numbers  employed  in  smaller  places; 
and  even  private  families  sew,  block,  and  finish 
bonnets  and  hats  entirely  at  home.  In  such 
places,  persons  I  believe  are  employed  much 
younger  and  work  longer  than  in  the  large 
factories.' 

"  According  to  the  census  of  1861,  there 
were  engaged  in  straw-plait  making, — ^males 
of  all  ages,  2,128 ;  females,  27,789 ;  total> 
29,867.  In  straw-plait  making-up  (straw  hat 
and  bonnet  manufacture)  ,-^mfde6  of  all  ages, 
1,687 ;  females,  16,489  j  total,  18,176;  grand 
total,  48,048.  Of  these  there  were  females 
under  20, — ^in  straw-plait  making,  10,271 ;  in 
straw-plait  making -up,  4,642;  total  females 
under  20,  14,918  ;  males  under  20, — in  straw 
plait  making,  1,561 ;  in  straw-plait  making  up, 
277  ;  total  males  under  20,  1,888 ;  total  of 
both  sexes  under  20,  16,761.  Of  these, 
Mr.  White  estimates  that  there  were  in  round 
numbers  6,000  children  and  7,000  young  per- 
sons ;  total,  18,000.  And  to  these  are  to  be 
added  many  children  under  5  years  of  agd,  pro- 
bably not  returned  in  the  census  as  so  eogaged. 
A  gentleman  conversant  with  this  manufacture 
states  that  it  gives  employment  to  between 
60,000  and  100,000  persons.  It  has  been 
eeen  that  the  census  confirms  the  first  number. 
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It  is  probable  that  in  times  of  good  trade  the 
numbers  approximate  to  the  larger  sum.  Bat 
the  gentleman  referred  to,  included  also  persons 
engaged  in  other  employments.  The  straw- 
plait  manufacture  consists  of  two  distinct 
branches, — straw-plait  making  (in  straw-plait 
schools)  and  straw-plait  making  up  (in  ware- 
houses and  work-rooms).  The  straw-plait 
making  is  carried  on  upon  just  the  same  system, 
in  places  of  just  the  same  kind,  and  by  persons 
of  like  age  and  sex,  as  the  pillow-lace  making. 
In  like  manner,  the  '  making  up  of  the  plait 
into  the  articles  for  which  it  is  used,'  t.  e.,  the 
straw  bonnet  or  hat  manufacture,  '  corresponds 
closely,  as  to  system,  places  of  work,  and 
persons  employed,  with  the  employment  of  lace 
finishing, '  and  with  some  varieties  of  wholesale 
millinery.  Accordingly,  Mr.  White  states  that, 
as  far  as  he  can  judge,  '  any  practical  conclu- 
sions formed  with  reference  to  the  employment 
of  pillow-lace  making  would  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  that  of  straw-plait  making,  and  any 
with  reference  to  those  of  lace  finishing  and 
wholesale  millinery  equally  applicable  to  tiiat  of 
making  the  plait.*  The  evidence  entirely  bears 
out  this  opinion. 

**  Lace  and  Embroidery  Work  in  Ireland. — 
Limerick  lace  is  made  'by  embroidering  net 
or  muslin  with  the  hand  and  needle.'  *  There 
are  three  factories  and  a  few  smaller  places  of 
work  for  lace  of  this  kind  in  Limerick,'  but  the 
numbers  employed,  which  were  1,500  females 
six  years  ago,  have  since  much  declined.  ^  The 
evidence  shows  that  when  trade  is  good  it  gives 
rise  to  long  and  irregular  hours  of  work  ;  and 
there  appears  no  reason  why  these  &ctories 
should  not  be  placed  under  the  Factory  Acts. 
The  manager  of  the  Messrs.  Forrest *s  manu- 
factory states,  that  <  for  about  three  months  in 
last  summer  they  worked  over  their  time  as 
long  as  it  was  light  enough — perhaps  till  nine;' 
and  he  adds,  that  '  an  inquiry  like  the  present 
is  very  necessary,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
it.  It  is  necessary  that  the  young  people 
should  be  looked  after ;  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sity that  children  should  work  as  they  do.' 
Another  factory  in  Limerick  visited  by  Mr. 
White  consisted  of  'three  adjoining  uninhabited 
dwelling-houses,  communicating  inside.'  •  .  • 
'  The  rooms  had  a  neglected  appearance,  and 
a  fire-place  was  bricked  up.  There  had  been 
as  many  as  548  persons  working  there.    Borne 


of  the  sewed  muslin  work,  of  which  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  is  much  the 
same'  as  some  of  the  Limerick  lace;  it  is 
called  applique  work,  and  is  made  by  muslin 
applied  to  net,  and  embroidered. 

**  Hand-loom  Weaving  and  Hosiery  Manu- 
factures in  Ireland  and  Scotland, — The  portion 
of  the  hand-frame  hosiery  manuf&cture  carried 
on  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  i^  very  small,  and 
is  confined  almost  entirely,  in  Scotland,  to  the 
towns  of  Hawick  and  Dumfries.  In  Ireland 
it  is  *  altogether  unimportant.'  The  evidence 
presents  little  variety  of  feature  from  what  has 
been  already  given  in  regard  to  the  same  branch 
of  manufacture  in  England.  '  The  hand-frames 
at  Hawick  all  work  from  6  a.u.  to  8  p.m., 
with  no  special  times  for  meals.'  •  .  .  'The 
children  must  work  as  long  as  the  men.'  The 
small  shops,  generally  stocking  makers,  vork 
in  summer  from  6  a.m.,  and  sometimes  5|,  till 
8  P.H.,  and  in  winter  from  between  7  and 
8  A.M.  till  between  9  and  10  p  jc.  In  Dun- 
fries,  *  the  only  other  hosiery  district  in  Scotland 
of  any  importance,'  .  •  .  '  ihere  is  no  difference 
whatever  as  regards  the  system  of  work,  which 
is  precisely  the  same  in  every  respect  as  in 
the  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire  hosiery 
districts.'  There  is  the  same  habit  of  working 
long  hours  towards  the  end  of  the  week.  In 
the  small  shops  the  men  get  out  the  yam  on 
Monday,  do  but  little  on  Tuesday,  and  work 
late  on  Thursday  and  Friday  nights;  np  to 
10,  11,  and  12  o'clock.  *  Friday  we  generally 
work  till  10  here.  The  sooner,'  therefore,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  John  Laing,  '  there  is  a 
special  hour  for  all  these  classes  of  workers 
the  better.  K  they  were  fixed  for  the  boys, 
the  men  would  m>  doubt  conform  to  them  also. 
I  consider  ten  hours  a-day  is  as  much  as  any 
man  can  work  properly.' 

"  Hand-loom  weaving  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, Mr.  White  states,  —  'Resembles  the 
English  hosiery  manufacture  in  being  to  a 
great  extent  a  domestic  employment  earned 
on  in  dwelling-houses  or  small  shops  at- 
tached to  them,  and  in  villages  and  scattered 
country  places,  as  well  as  in  towns;  and 
also  in  Scotland,  though  not  in  Ireland,  in 
its  tendency  in  large  towns  to  be  transferred 
to  large  shops  or  factories.  In  some  cases 
these  large  work-places  form  part  of  premises 
in  which  power  also  is  used  for  the  manu- 
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£ictare,  and  therefore  fall  under  the  factory 
regalations.  In  dwelling-honse  shops  fonr 
looms  seem  the  most  nsual  number;  some- 
times there  are  onlj  one,  or  two,  or  three. 
Several  factories  have  from  100  np  to  500,  and 
I  visited  one  with  800  and  no  power.' 

'*  In  his  review  of  the  extent  and  prospects 
of  hand-loom  weaving,  Mr.  White  points  out 
the  probability  of  its  continuance  for  some  time 
to  a  great  extent.  The  age  at  which  children 
begin  to  weave  is  sometimes  as  early  as  9, 
and  in  exceptional  cases  at  eight,  but  usually 
between  10  and  12.  They  begin  to  wind 
at  from  *six  years  old  upwwds;*  many 
females  weave  in  small  private  shops,  and  in 
some  country  places  their  proportion  appears 
considerably  to  exceed  that  of  males.  The 
entire  population  engaged  *  must  be  very  large 
indeed,'  as  the  manufieu^turers  of  linen,  woollen, 
flax,  jute,  and  hemp,  are  spread  more  or  less 
thickly  over  the  prosperous  parts  of  Scotland, 
south-east  of  the  Grampians  from  Aberdeen,  or 
at  least  Brechin  to  Ayrshire  and  the  south-west, 
as  well  as  over  the  district  near  the  Tweed, 
and  towards  Carlisle,  and  over  the  north-west 
of  Ireland  as  far  inland  as  Armagh.  Mr. 
Longe  states  that  the  work  is  simple  and 
miiform,  that  it  could  be  easily  carried  on  by 
r^ys,  and  the  effect  of  working  with  relays 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  employers, 
be,  that  *  more  work  would  be  done  by  the  fresh 
lot  in  the  afternoon  than  is  now  done  by  the 
children  who  have  been  working  in  the 
morning.' 

''It  appears  that  occasionally  *  children  who 
have  been  at  work  in  the  flEtctories  up  to  6  p.m. 
have  gone  to  work  at  the  spool  shops  after 
they  have  left  the  factoiy.' 

"  The  Paper  Tube  or  *  SpooV  Manufacture. — 
A  desire  that  the  manufacture  of  paper  tubes 
or  *  spools '  should  be  placed  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Factories  Acts  has  found  expres- 
sion on  two  or  three  occasions  in  Parliament. 
The  report  of  Mr.  Longe,  and  the  evidence 
attached,  show  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
thai  desire  should  not  be  complied  wi^th.  The 
chief  seat  of  the  manu&cture  is  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Bradford,  where  there  are  '  about 
ten  sepaiate  places  of  work.'  The  tubes  are 
made  at  other  places,  but,  Mr.  Longe  believes, 
'not  to  any  great  extent.'  The  ten  phices  of 
work  near  Bradford  employed  at  the  .time  of 
YoL.  n. 


Mr.  Longe's  inquiry,  when  trade  was  dull, 
about  260  children,  chiefly  girls,  from  seven 
and  eight  up  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  These 
children  are  liable  to  be  worked  in  busy  times 
from  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
7,  8,  and  9  P.m.,  meal  times  excepted.  They 
are,  Mr.  Longe  states,  'far  too  young  to  bo 
employed  for  many  hours,  day  after  day,  at  the 
same  monotonous  and  incessant  labour,'  while 
they  are  necessarily  deprived  of  almost  all 
education. 

**  Report  upon  the  Manufacture  of  Wearing 
Apparel. — This  report,  including  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  relates  to  one  of  the  most 
numerous  classes  of  persons  engaged  in  indus- 
trial occupations.  In  its  widest  application  it 
would  embrace  every  form  of  '  needlework ' 
prosecuted  for  pecuniary  gain,  and  this,  whether 
carried  on  by  hand  labour  or  by  the  sewing  ma- 
chine. But,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  some 
very  important  limitations,  although,  when 
even  thus  reduced,  the  number  of  persons 
employed  will  be  very  considerable.  As  to 
sex,  tiie  present  report  has  reference  exclu- 
sively to  females.  In  some  branches  of  these 
trades,  boys  and  youths  are,  it  is  true,  em- 
ployed ;  but  the  number  is  usually  very  small ; 
and,  as  we  shall  in  a  subsequent  report  have 
occasion  to  inquire  into  the  labour  of  male 
persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  occupied 
as  tailors  and  boot  and  shoe  makers,  we  deem 
it  to  be  more  convenient  on  this  occasion  to 
restrict  our  observations  to  females  only.  The 
importance  and  the  nature  of  this  report,  and 
the  limitations  we  propose  to  observe,  will 
appear  from  the  following  statement : — 

"  Extent  of  this  Inquiry. — Under  the  title 
we  have  selected — 'manufacture  of  wearing 
apparel' — the  following  are  the  principal 
branches  to  be  considered: — 1.  Dress-makers 
and  milliners,  including  mantle-makers.  2. 
Seamstresses,  as  shirt-makers,  collar-makers, 
ladies'  outfitters,  stay-makers,  skirt  (crinoline) 
makers,  neck-tie,  belt,  and  brace-makers, 
tailors,  hatters,  cap-makers,  bonnet-makers, 
boot  and  shoe-makers,  glovers,  &c. 

*' Number  employed. — ^According  to  the  cen- 
sus returns  for  1861,  the  number  of  milliners 
and  dress-makers  in  England  and  Wales 
amounts  to  286,298 ;  whilst,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  nearly  800,000  females  find 
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employment  as  seamstresseSy  Bhiii-makers, 
boot-makera,  tailors,  gloTora,  &e. ;  makiiig  a 
total  of  persoQB  occupied  in  the  mannflEtctiire 
of  wearing  apparel  of  nearly  600,000.  To 
this  large  number  must  be  added  those  em- 
ployed in  Ireknd  and  Scotlandi  in  both  of 
which  countries,  and  especially  the  former, 
these  occupations  hare  in  kte  years  been 
eztensviely  dereloped.  In  Ireland,  it  appears 
from  the  census  returns,  that  the  number  of 
milliners  and  dress-makers  amounts  to  50,854, 
and  the  seamstresses  to  61,771,  the  total  thus 
being  112,625,  to  which  a  small  number  of 
other  persons  employed  in  needlework  must  be 
added.  In  Scotland  there  are  88,066  mil* 
liners  and  dress-makers,  and  16,845  seam- 
stresses, shirt-makersi  4b.,  making  a  total  of 
51,411. 

''  The  following  is  the  summaiy  of  these 
returns: — 


unMnen 

and  Drm- 
maken. 


In  the  United  Kingdom 
„  England  and  Wales 

„  IieUnd         

,,  Scotland 


370,218 

286,298 

50,864 

33,066 


Shirt- 
maken, 


TtftaL 


380,116 

300,000 

61.771 

18,345 


750,334 

586,298 

112,625 

51,411 


"The  following  tables,  extracted  from  the 
census  returns  of  1861  for  England  and  Wales, 
show  the  numbers  and  ages  of  females  em- 
ployed in  the  several  departments  of  the 
manufacture  of  wearing  apparel : — 

Enolamd  AMD  Wales. 


At  dllforent  Periods  of  Ago. 

AllAgos. 

Under  to. 

Under  15. 

Straw  hat  and  bonnet- 

makers         .^ 

16,489 

4,642 

1,470 

Bonnet-makers 

5,756 

1,362 

238 

Cap-makers 

Tailors ^       ..... 

4,827 

1,497 

404 

27,386 

5,759 

863 

Milliners     and     dresa- 

makera         

286,298 

62,877 

5,769 

ShiTt-maken  and  seam- 

atressea         mm.        ««. 

76,015 

10,791 

2,014 

Stay-makera     ..... 

10,598 

1,541 

244 

Qloyera  (leather) 

22,271 

6,622 

2,579 

Shoe-makeri    ««. 

119,007 

18,892 

8,646 

Miacellaneoua  ..... 

4,733 

1,259 

343 

573,380 

115,242 

16,560 

London. 


At  diSbrent  Periods  of  Afo. 

AllAses. 

UirferlO. 

Under  15. 

Tailors  _        _        .... 
Milliners     and     dreaa- 

makers         ^„ 

Seamstraaaes    ^       ^ 
Shoe-maken    .... 
Miacellaneoiis  ....       ^ 

12,577 

54,870 

88,074 

22,508 

9,302 

2,379 

10,661 
4,139 
1,948 
1,946 

362 
1,0S9 

6as 

298 

408 

127,131 

21,063 

2,740 

**  LmUtaiion  of  thit  Inquiry.— The  preceding 
estimates  include  all  persons  engaged  in  needle- 
work,  whether  working  for  themselves  or  hired 
at  wages  by  other  persons  standing  in  the  re- 
lation of  employers.  But  as  the  present  inquij 
conoems  the  question  of  legisUtLve  reguktiDn 
of  the  hours  of  work  and  other  details,  our 
investigationfl  haye  essentially  been  limited  to 
femalee  working  for  wages, — a  restriction  whieh 
will  most  importantly  reduce  the  numbers  con* 
eemed,  although  to  what  exact  exte&t  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  absence  of  the  neceesu; 
data,  to  determine." 

Among  the  many  eyils  connected  with  this 
occupation  the  Commissioners  dwelt  krgely  on 
the  overcrowding  of  the  work-rooms,  and  then 
proceeded  as  follows  to  the  iigurious  effects  of 
gaslight : — "  The  prolonged  use  of  gas  in  those 
establishments  where  the  work  goes  on  throngh 
a  large  portion  of  the  night,  exerts  a  most 
deleterious  influence  on  health,  and  this  in 
three  ways:  —  1.  By  the  rapid  deterioration, 
or  poisoning  of  the  air.  From  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Letheby,  pro&ssor  of  chemistry, 
and  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  City  of 
London,  it  appears  that  a  common  gaslight 
giving  the  light  of  twelye  standard  sp^nn 
candles,  vitiates  60*2  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
hour,  consuming  8*30  cubic  feet  of  oxygen, 
and  producing  2*01  cubic  feet  of  carbonie  acid. 
2.  By  the  excessive  heat  induced.  Among  the 
distressing  results  of  all  this  prolonged  lahonr, 
the  most  urgent  complaints  are  made  of  the 
high  temperature  of  the  work-rooms,  arising 
especially  from  the  extended  use  of  gas.  This, 
as  a  general  £act,  is  uniyersally  reeognixed; 
but  the  amount  of  the  mischief  is  not  so  veil 
known,  and  therefore  we  may  state  that,  ae« 
cording  to  Dt.  Lethebyi  one  common  gaslight 
will  in  one  hour  raise  the  temperature  of 
nearly  700  cubic  &et  from  the  oidinaiy  tern- 
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perainre  of  60°  to  the  oncomfortable  tempo- 
lature  of  80°.  By  the  glare  and  flickering 
motion.  As  the  question  of  the  influence  of 
probnged  needlework  upon  yision  has  attracted 
great  attention,  we  have  obtained,  through  the 
kindness  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
ophthalmic  practitioners  of  London  and  the 
provinces,  a  large  body  of  valuable  evidence,  to 
which  we  beg  to  call  special  attention.  The 
coneuirent  testimony  of  these  gentlemen  shows 
that,  whereas  within  moderate  limits,  needle- 
work is  not  injurious,  the  work,  when  pro- 
longed, and  especially  by  gaslight,  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  general  causes  producing 
impaired  vision,  by  exhausting  the  accommo- 
dative power  of  the  eye,  by  over-stimulating 
the  retina,  by  inducing  inflammation  of  the 
more  important  internal  parts  of  the  organ,  &c. 
The  largest  amount  of  the  evil  is,  however, 
experienced  among  the  lower  class  of  dress- 
makeni  and  seamstresses,  whose  physical  con- 
dition is  often  most  depressed.  The  mischief 
may  be  and  is  induced  by  the  simple  prolon- 
gation of  the  work,  exhausting  the  powers  of 
the  retina,  and  at  length  leading  to  permanent 
defects  of  sight.  But  the  evil  is  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  flickering  unsteady  motion  of  the 
gaslight,  and  also  by  the  deficiency  of  the  blue 
ray.  Upon  this  point  the  medical  evidence  is 
veiy  precise.  Thus  Mr.  White  Cooper,  sur- 
geon-oculist to  the  Queen,  remarks,  *  Gaslight 
is  worse  than  daylight ;  the  injury  to  the  eye 
arises  partly  from  the  flickering  or  unsteady 
motion  of  the  flame,  and  partly  because  the 
g»s  is  deficient  in  blue  rays ;  it  is,  in  fact,  too 
red,  and  therefore  too  exciting  to  the  eyes.* 
Mr.  Holthouse,  surgeon  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital  and  the  Surrey  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
gives  similar  evidence  as  to  the  ii\jurious  results 
of  gaslight,  especially  in  working  on  dark  co- 
lours or  Uack  materials.  Mr.  Hunt,  surgeon 
to  the  Manchester  Eye  Hospital,  says,  *  Fine 
needlework  of  itself  is  not  injurious,  but  be- 
comes 80  when  too  long  continued,  particularly 
at  untimely  hours  by  gas,  lamp,  or  candle  light, 
and  in  close  and  heated  apartments.'  Mr. 
LawBon,  assistant-surgeon  to  the  Boyal  Oph- 
thalmie  Hoiq^ital,  Moorfields,  gives  a  very 
careful  description  of  these  injurious  eflects. 
'  The  bright  yellow  glare  of  a  room  so  lighted 
by  gas  that  fine  work  may  be  conducted,  acts 
as  an  iiritant  to  the  eye,  and  speedily  induces 


fatigue ; '  the  eyes  become  congested,  and  the 
flickering  motion  tires  the  accommodative  power 
of  the  eyes,  so  that  the  worker  is  obliged  to  rest 
the  organ  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  recruit 
the  exhausted  power. 

«<  The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  eyes  be- 
come most  seriously  aflected;  and,  although 
in  most  cases  the  mischief  is  checked  or  removed 
by  rest  of  the  organ,  the  sight  is  sometimes 
irretrievably  lost,  of  which  Mr.  White  Coop^ 
and  Mr.  Lawson  mention  instances. 

* '  Fashionable  Season. — It  is  familiarly  known 
that  in  this  business,  and  in  the  fashionable 
houses  of  London  especially,  there  is,  during 
the  three  or  four  months  constituting  *  the  sea- 
son,' an  immense  demand  on  the  resources  of 
the  establishment ;  in  fiict  the  laiiger  part  of 
the  business  of  the  year  is  compressed  into 
these  few  months ;  and  it  is  this  peculiar  feature 
which,  according  to  the  experience  of  all  familiar 
with  the  &cts  of  the  case,  creates  a  large  part 
of  the  evil,  and  which  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  great  obstacle  to  improvement. 
The  general  allegation  of  the  employers  is, 
that  in  the  season  they  have  a  sudden  influx  of 
orders,  which  they  must  either  execute  at  what- 
ever cost  of  labour  and  suflering,  or  lose  their 
customers ;  that  it  is  very  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  procure  in  these  emergencies  skilful 
and  efficient  extra  hands,  for  it  is  alleged  these 
do  not  exist;  that  consequently  they  are  obliged 
to  keep  up  a  very  expensive  establishment  all 
the  year  round,  so  that  they  may  be  sure  of 
retaining  superior  workwomen,  who  alone  in 
fashionable  houses  have  the  necessary  skill; 
and  that,  however  much  they  may  regret  the 
evils  resulting  from  these  inordinate  demands, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  fully  admitted, 
they  have  no  efiectual  means  for  rectifying  the 
mischief. 

*' Having  thus  fully  described  the  existing 
evils  connected  with  the  dress-making  and  mil- 
linery business,  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
measures  which  we  deem  best  adapted  for  their 
rectification. 

**  We  hold  it  to  be  satisfactorily  established 
by  every  kind  of  evidence  that  legislative  en- 
actment is  essential  to  insure  a  limitation  of 
the  hours  of  work,  and  to  place  the  work-rooms 
and  sleeping  apartments  in  a  wholesome  con- 
dition. It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  conceive 
any  department  of  industry  in    which  such 
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measures  are  more  ]jurgently  demanded.  In 
the  first,  plaee,  the  persons  concerned  are 
women  and  yonng  persons,  and  therefore,  as 
to  sex  and  age,  they  belong  to  that  part  or  the 
labouring  eommnnity  for  whose  wel£Eu:e  so  many 
of  the  proTisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  have  been 
enacted.  In  the  second  place,  owing  to  the 
pecnliar  cnstoms  of  this  business,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  employed  are  either  apprentices, 
a  class  for  whose  protection  there  are  such 
stringent  existing  laws;  or  they  are  equally  de- 
pendent, being  <  improvers,'  who  haye  either 
paid  a  premium  to  the  employer,  or  who  gire 
their  labour  gratuitously.  Then,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  occupation,  it  is  admitted  by  all, 
including  the  principals,  that  the  hours  of  work 
during  many  months,  often  throughout  the 
year,  are  excessire  and  destructive  of  health ; 
whilst  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  work-rooms 
is  to  the  last  degree  defective.  To  these  con- 
siderations it  must  be  added  that  this  question 
embraces  the  well-being  of  many  thousands  of 
women  in  the  beginning  or  prime  of  life ;  the 
total  number  of  milliners  and  dress-makers  of 
all  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounting 
to  870,218. 

**  Seamstresses^  Shiri-makerSy  Boot-maken^  dc, 
^The  second  great  dass  of  needlewomen  com- 
prises several  occupations,  each  more  or  less 
distinguished  by  peculiar  characters,  though  all 
have  certain  common  features,  especially  as  to 
the  mode  of  payment,  in  which  they  resemble 
the  workpeople  of  ordinary  industrial  callings. 
In  the  departments  which  give  employment  to 
the  greatest  number  of  people,  a  great  change 
has  of  late  years  been  effected  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  sewing  machine,  and  it  is  therefore 
desirable  in  the  first  place  to  refer  to  this  point. 

"  1.  Use  of  Sewing  Machine.  —  We  have 
stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  report  that  this 
machine  is  to  a  limited  extent  used  in  the 
dress-making  and  millinery  business,  but  it  is 
in  the  more  ordinary  kind  of  needlework  that 
it  is  so  extensively  applied,  especially  by  tailors, 
shirt-makers,  ladies'  outfitters,  stay-makers,  &c.. 
And  in  less  degree  by  shoe-makers,  glovers,  &c. 
In  all  these  trades  the  use  of  the  machine  is 
rapidly  extending :  thus,  in  the  wholesale  boot 
and  dioe  trade  of  Leicester  alone  there  are 
upwards  of  800  machines  in  use. 

**  Application  of  Steam  Power. — ^It  is  said 
that  hitherto  the  use  of  steam  as  the  motive 


power  has  not  met  with  much  fiftvour,  but  Mr. 
White  and  Mr.  Lord  state  that  this  power  is 
now  used  in  some  cases,  although  several  em- 
ployers have  adopted  and  abandoned  it,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  checking  the  speed  and  the 
injury  caused  to  the  machines  by  the  constant 
shaking.  At  the  Army  Clothing  Dep6t,  Pirn- 
lico,  where  upwards  of  700  women  are  employed, 
this  difficulty  appears  to  have  been  overcame^ 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  very  large 
shirt  establishment  of  Messrs.  Tillie  and  Hen- 
derson, Londonderry,  and  of  Messrs.  Tait*s 
army  clothing  manufiustory.  Limerick,  employ- 
ing 1,000  to  1,200  hands ;  it  may  therefore  be 
anticipated  that  the  application  of  steam  power 
will  extend  and  become  general.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  machine,  joined  to  the  extra- 
ordinary and  increasing  demand  in  foreign,  and 
especiidly  in  the  colonial  markets,  for  wearing 
apparel  of  English  manufacture,  is  accomplish- 
ing quite  a  revolution  in  these  trades ;  in  fitct 
it  is  evident  that  the  whole  employment  is  at 
this  time  iu  a  state  of  transition,  and  is  under- 
going the  same  change  as  that  effected  in  the 
lace  trade,  weaving,  &c.,  mechanical  power 
superseding  hand  labour. 

**  Advantages  of  the  Sewing  Machine. — ^The 
histoiy  of  the  sewing  machine  affords,  pro- 
bably, one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  all  classes  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits,  and  especially  on  the  opera- 
tives, by  the  substitution  of  machineiy  for 
hand  labour.  It  appears  from  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Tillie,  that  the  machine  now  performs 
the  work  formerly  done  in  London  known  as 
the  most  miserable,  and  even  notorious,  of  all 
occupations,  under  the  name  of  '  slop  work/ 
in  which  grown-up  women,  by  working  very 
long  hours,  could  only  earn,  as  in  some  of  the 
pooi*est  paid  branches  they  still  do,  from  is.  to 
6$.  a  week.  On  comparing  the  details  given 
further  on,  it  will  appear,  speaking  generally, 
that  the  wages  of  machinists,  averaging  Us.  to 
165.  a  week,  are  at  least  one-third  higher  than 
those  of  hand-workers  in  the  same  department. 
The  economy  of  production  effected  by  the 
machine,  with  the  general  development  of  trade 
in  late  years,  has  also  led  to  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  hands.  The  result  of  these 
two  conditions  combined  has,  in  the  aggregate, 
greatly  added  to  the  national  wealth.  Thus,  in 
the  Londonderry  district,  where  the  machine 
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shirt  basiness  was  only  introduced  fourteen 
years  ago,  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Tillie  and 
Henderson,  it  is  estimated  by  the  first-named 
gentleman,  '  that  the  whole  sum  paid  for  labonr 
in  this  branch  of  mannflEictnre  now  amounts  to 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  yearly,  circulating 
in  cash  for  the  general  benefit  of  all.'  Mr. 
Tillie  may  therefore  well  say,  *  the  benefit  con- 
ferred on  this  part  of  Ireland  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  branch  of  manufacture  is  enormous.' 

**  But,  in  addition  to  the  pecuniary  gain, 
another  great  boon  has  been  conferred  on  the 
operative  class  by  the  reduction  of  the  pro- 
tracted hours  of  work  formerly  exacted  by  the 
system  of  hand-labour.  It  will  subsequently 
appear  that  in  the  shirt  and  clothing  fftctories, 
and  especially  in  Ireland,  where  the  greatest 
change  has  taken  place,  the  hours  for  the  most 
part  do  not  exceed,  in  the  case  of  young  per- 
sons and  adults,  those  of  the  Factory  Acts ;  in 
&ct,  they  are  often  considerably  below  these, 
being  at  ordinary  times  only  nine  or  ten  hours. 
The  introduction  of  the  machine  has  necessi- 
tated the  employment,,  on  the  whole,  of  older 
children  and  girls,  the  usual  age  for  commen- 
cing being  about  fourteen,  one  coQsequence  of 
which  is  that  in  these  factories  the  great 
majority  of  the  employed  being  aboTO  thirteen 
are  either  adults  or  *  young  persons,'  as  defined 
by  the  Factoiy  Act,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
work  full  time,  thus  DEunlitating  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislaUve  measures.  As  we  shall  haye 
occasion  hereafter  to  refer  to  the  physical  con- 
dition of  these  operatiyes,  it  will  suffice  here  to 
state  that  the  balance  of  the  testimony  of 
medical  men  and  others  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  machine  labour.  The  advantages  of  the 
machine  are  so  generally  appreciated,  that  not 
a  few  workpeople  have  machines  of  their  own, 
or  hired  of  other  parties,  a  large  portion  of  the 
work  being  thus  carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the 
workers. 

*'  /.  Age  and  Sex. — ^The  workpeople  in  these 
branches  begin  to  work  at  an  earlier  age  than 
in  dress-making,  herein  again  approaching  the 
conditions  of  other  industries.  Accordiog  to 
the  census  tables  out  of  287,082  needlewomen 
of  all  classes,  exclusive  of  dress-makers  and 
milliners,  44,865  were  under  20,  and  10,801 
were  under  15  years  of  age,  or  about  one  in 
27,  whilst  of  dress-makers  and  milliners  those 
under  15  years  of  age  formed  only  ^th  of  the 


whole  number.  Few  begin  to  work  before  the 
age  of  11  or  12,  the  usual  age  for  commencing 
with  the  machine  being  about  14 ;  but  in  other 
departments  many  begin  as  young  as  nine  or 
ten,  or  even  five  and  six.  As  to  sex,  it  has 
been  explained  already  that  almost  the  whole 
class  consists  of  females,  although  in  some 
branches,  as  boot-making  and  tailoring,  men 
and  boys  are  employed.  The  total  number, 
according  to  the  census  returns  for  1861,  is 
very  large,  amounting  in  Engknd  to  287,082, 
in  Ireland  to  61,771,  and  in  Scotland  to 
18,845  ;  making  a  total  for  the  United  King- 
dom of  367,198. 

"  The  following  table  shows  the  numbers 
and  ages  in  the  four  of  the  principal  depart- 
ments, so  &r  as  applies  to  England : — 


Occupatton. 

All  Ages. 

Under  20. 

Under  15. 

Shoe-makers    

Shirt-makere  and  Beam- 
stresses 

TaUore 

Glovers 

119,007 

76,016 
27,386 
23,605 

10,892 

10,791 
6,769 
6,832 

2,646 

2,014 

863 

2,661 

Total  of  four  classes ..... 

246,013 

34,274 

8,184 

At  this  st«ge  the  Commissioners  summarized 
their  recommendations  as  follows,  for  the  sake 
of  easier  reference. 

"  The  Lace  Manufacture,  —  A.  Dressing- 
rooms, — should  be  placed  under  the  Factory 
Acts. 

"  Modifications. — 1.  Factory  hours  for  meal 
times  not  to  come  into  operation  until  eighteen 
months  after  passing  of  the  Act.  2.  White- 
washing, &c.  should  not  be  required  ofbener 
than  once  in  two  years,  unless  inspector  should 
otherwise  direct. 

<*B.  Warehouses, — ^should  be  placed  under 
the  Factory  Acts. 

''  Modifications, — 1.  The  permission  given  by 
Factory  Acts  to  children,  young  persons,  and 
women  to  work  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  from 
80th  September  to  1st  April  should  be  extended 
to  the  whole  year*  2.  Whitewashing  (the  same 
relaxation  as  above  in  the  case  of  dressing- 
rooms). 

"  C.  Private  houses. — (a.)  Where  children 
work  for  their  parents  only,  and  not  for  wages, 
general  enactment  as  follows,  to  be  carried 
into  efifect  by  the  local  authority.  1.  No  child 
under  8  years  of  age  to  be  anployed  at  any  of 
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the  processes  described.  2.  No  child  under 
18  to  be  employed  as  aboTe  more  than  mx 
hours  in  any  one  day,  or  between  the  honrs 
of  7  P.M.  and  6  a.m.  8.  Every  child,  young 
person,  or  woman  employed  as  above  to  be 
entitled  to  the  factory  hoturs  of  meals.  4.  No 
yonng  person  (t.^.,  between  the  age  of  18  and 
18),  and  no  woman  to  be  employed  as  above 
more  than  lOJ  honrs  per  day,  or  between  the 
hours  of  7  P.M.  and  6  a.m.  (6.)  Work-rooms 
and  'mistresses'  houses'  in  the  lace  trade 
where  children,  young  persons,  or  women  work 
for  wages,  to  be  considered  as  warehouses. 
To  be  placed  under  all  the  regulations  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  subject  to  the  following-^ 

"  Modifications.  —  1.  The  permission  as 
above  to  work  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  during 
the  whole  year.  2.  The  relaxation  as  above  as 
to  whitewashing.  8.  Their  sanitary  inspection 
and  regulation  to  be  placed  under  the  local 
authority,  relating  to  the  placing  the  workshops 
of  all  the  trades  named  in  that  report,  in  which 
fewer  than  20  workpeople  are  employed,  exclu- 
sively under  the  local  authority,  for  edl  purposes 
of  the  administration  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

'*  D.  Pillow-lace  making.  —  1.  Children 
employed  at  pillow-lace  making  at  home  by 
their  parents  to  be  subject  to  same  regulations 
as  supra.  2.  Lace  schools  to  be  under  the 
same  regulations  as  the  work-rooms  and  mis- 


"  The  Hosiery  Manufacture. — 1.  The  hosiery 
warehouses  to  be  placed  under  the  Factory 
Acts,  subject  to  the  same  modifications  as  in 
the  case  of  the  lace  warehouses,  fi.  The  per* 
sons  working  with  hand-frames,  whether  in — 
(I.)  Shops  or  small  fjEictories,  (11.)  Cottages  or 
small  rooms  in  private  houses,  should  be  placed 
under  the  regulations  1, 2, 8, 4,  abeady  specified 
in  relation  to  private  houses  in  the  lace  trade, 
in  regard  to  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  for 
children,  young  persons,  and  women.  8.  The 
places  of  work  above-named  (I.)  and  (U.) 
should  be  subject  to  the  sanitary  inspection 
and  regulation  of  the  Iboal  authority,  as  pro* 
posed  in  regard  to  the  work-rooms  and  mis- 
tresses* houses  in  the  lace  trade. 

**Tke  Straw-Plait  Manufacture, — Straw- 
plait  schools  : — The  same  legislation  required  as 
for  the  lace  schools.  Straw-plait  making-up  : — 
The  same  legislation  required  as  for  warehouses 
and  mistresses*  houses  in  the  lace  manufacture. 


'*  Laee  and  Embroidery  Work  m  Ireland. — 
Limerick  hoe  &etories  jihould  be  plaeed  under 
the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act.  The  sewing 
schools  should  be  placed  under  the  same  regu* 
lations  as  the  lace  schools  in  England. 

"  Hand-Loom  Weaving  and  Hosiery  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland — should  be  placed  under 
the  same  regulations  as  proposed  for  England. 

"  The  Paper  Tube  or  *  Spool '  Manufacture 
-^should  be  placed  under  the  Factory  Acts. 

**  The  Manufacture  of  Wearing  Apparel.— 
I.  Dress-makers,  mantle-makers,  and  milliners. 
1.  Places  of  work  to  be  subject  to  medical 
inspection  under  the  local  authority,  with  power 
to  direct  suitable  sanitary  measures.  2.  HourB 
of  labour  to  be,  for  the  first  year  after  passing 
of  the  Act,  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  or 
between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.,  or  between  8  a.m. 
and  8  p.m.  ;  after  the  first  year,  between  6  a.x. 
and  6  p.m.,  or  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.h. 
8.  Factory  hours  of  meal  times  to  be  obserred. 
4.  Hours  of  actual  work  not  to  be  more  than 
10i(  per  day.  To  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  local  authority.  11.  Seamstresses,  shirt- 
makers,  boot-makers,  &c.  1.  Factories,  large 
and  small,,  to  be  placed  under  the  Factory 
Acts,  with  the  same  modification  as  to  hours 
as  in  I.  §  2.  2.  Domestic  work  to  be  snlgect 
to  the  limitations  of  hours  specified  in  the  case 
of  the  lace  manufiicture. 

'<  These  recommendations  apply  to  trades 
and  manufsustures  employing,  as  appears  by 
such  statistics  as  we  have  been  able  to  avail 
ourselves  of,  the  following  approximate  number 
of  persons : — 

<<The  huse  manu&cture,  150,000;  the 
hosiery  manu&cture,  120,000 ;  straw-plait 
making  and  making  up,  about  100,000 ;  mil- 
liners, dress-makers,  &c.,  286,000;  seam- 
stresses, boot-makers,  glovers,  &c.|  800,000 ; 
total,  956,000. 

'<  The  numbers  employed  in  hand-loom 
weaving  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  census  of 
1861  does  not  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining, 
and  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  so  by  personal 
inquiry.  To  the  above  numbers  are  to  be  added 
a  few  more  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  tubes  and  in  lace  embroidery  in  Ireland 
not  included  in  the  above  estimate.  The 
numbers  of  persons  under  the  Factory  Acts  in 
1862,  according  to  the  return  to  Parliament 
(No.  28)  for  that  year  were  775,584,  of  whom 
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54,411  were  children  nnder  18  years  of  age, 
and  482,978  females  above  18.  The  numbers 
placed  under  regulation  by  the  Faoioiy  Acts 
Extenaion  Act  (1864)  may  be  placed  in  round 
nambers  at  60,000,  of  whom  about  17,776 
were  children  and  young  persons. 

** Metal  Manufactures^  South  Staffordshire,^-' 
The  trades  and  manufactures  of  these  dis* 
triets  &11  naturally  under  three  principal  de- 
nominations : — 

**  I.  The  blast  furnaces,  in  which  the  iron 
is  smelted. 

"  n.  The  rolling  mills  and  forges,  in  which 
the  pig  iron  is  conyerted  into  certain  objects 
of  manu&cture,  as  plates,  rails,  rods,  bars, 
wire,  ftc. 

'^IIL  Miscellaneous  metal  trades. 

*'The  following  are  the  principal  facts 
regarding  the  numbers  of  the  places  of  work, 
nnmbers  of  children  and  young  persons  and 
women  employed,  ages  of  children  and  young 
persons,  nature  of  employment  and  state  of 
places  of  work,  ^.,  under  the  aboye  heads. 

**  I.  Blast  fiimaces. — ^Total  number  of  blast 
fiimaces  in  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcester* 


shire  district,  190 ;  total  number  in  operation 
in  September,  1868,  110.  Ayerage  number 
of  men  at  each  furnace : — day  set,  12  ;  night 
set,  12 ;  total,  24.  Ayerage  number  of  persons, 
in  some  cases  men,  in  others  women  and  lads, 
employed  during  the  day  in  preparing  and 
carrying  materials  to  each  furnace,  10  to  20. 
Employed  at  *  box  filling '  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day,  boys  and  youths  from  11  to  16  years 
of  age. 

^' Total  approximate  number  of  women, 
youths,  and  boys  under  18  employed  at  the 
blast  furnaces  of  this  district : — 

'<  Women,  200 ;  youths  (from  18  to  18  years 
of  age),  400 ;  boys  under  18,  200 ;  total,  800. 
Of  the  110  blast  furnaces  at  work  at  the  time 
of  the  inquiry,  about  70  are  worked  on  Sun- 
days, About  40  are  not  worked  on  Sundays, 
Oost  to  masters  of  stopping  furnace  on  Sun* 
days, .  about  602.  annually. 

<<n.  Mills  and  forges.  —  Total  mills  and 
forges  in  operation  in  this  district  at  the  aboye 
period,  100 ;  estimated  number  of  youths  em- 
ployed, 2,000 ;  estimated  number  of  boys  under 
18,1,000;  total,  8,000. 


The  NuHBSB  of  Persoks  under  Twenty  Yeabs  of  Age  employed  in  the  Iron  and  Hardware 
Trades  of  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire,  according  to  Abstract jof  Census  of  1861 
were  as  follows  : — 


Staffordshire. 

WorcestMBhiro. 

Total. 

Iron  mumfactiiro 

Chains,  aochon 

Othera        

NttU 

Oihcra        

^  Male. 
6,180 

489 
1,688 

806 

898 

S02 

10,163 

888 

148 
147 
110 
—       793 

Female. 

98 

260 

61 

8,194 

76 

3,679 

*"" 

32 
266 
— •      298 

Male. 
1,376 

219 

103 

1,467 

9 

3,174 

135 

48 

20 

67 

1 

-—      261 

Female. 

26 

61 

66 

1,648 

1,700 

67 

26 

6 

—  98 

7,679 
1,019 
1,818 
6,015 
983 
202 

Bnsi-ftninders      

Otheit        _        _        .... 

Tin-plato  workers.... 

Others       ..„ „.. 

Japaimen 

17,716 
1,460 

10,966 

2,977 

8,436 

1,798 

19,166 

Total 

Deduct  onfr-tenth  for  males  between  18  and  20 


19,166 
1,439 


Total  presumed  nmnb^  wh9  would  come  under  the  Factory  Acts  in  these  two  counties  .....  17,729 
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'*  In  the  blast  furnaces  and  in  the  mills  and 
forgofl,  Mr.  Longe's  estimate  is  that  the  nnm- 
bor  of  boys  employed  under  thirteen  is  1,200, 
at  ages  varying  from  eight  upwards ;  of  youths 
employed,  2,400 ;  and  of  women,  200.  The 
ages  of  children  in  the  miscellaneous  trades 
vary  between  eight,  nine,  and  ten,  up  to  thir- 
teen ;  large  numbers  being  employed  during 
the  earlier  ages,  many  of  whom  are  females ;  a 
few  boys  being  employed  under  the  age  of 
eight. 

«  The  peculiarity  of  the  employment  of  many 
of  these  children  and  young  persons  and  women 
is  that,  in  the  blast  furnaces  and  in  the  mills 
and  forges,  large  numbers  of  children  and 
youths  are .  employed  in  night-sets  between 
G  P.M.  and  6  a.m.,  and  that  in  the  miscella- 
neous trades  overtime  is  very  common,  a  great 
number  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women 
working  the  some  long  hours  as  the  men,  from 
6  or  7  A.M.  to  0,  10,  and  11  p.m.  ;  among 
them,  '  little  girls  are  often  kept  at  bellows- 
blowing  (veiy  hard  work  for  children)  fourteen 
hours  a  day';  the  work  on  Saturday  after- 
noons being  in  but  few  cases  abridged  (work 
in  those  cases  ending  at  2,  4,  or  5  o'clock) ; 
and  the  work  towards  the  end  of  the  week 
being  generally  much  increased  in  duration, 
in  consequence  of  the  habit  of  the  men  of 
idling  on  Mondays  and  occasionally  during 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  Tuesdays  also.  The 
employment  habitually  of  so  many  young  chil- 
dren in  night-sets,  and  of  so  many  others 
frequently  during  two  or  three  or  more  hours 
of  overtime,  may  be  naturally  expected  to  have 
a  very  marked  influence  on  their  state  of  edu- 
cation. Accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
gress in  tbat  respect  which  has  been  made  in 
the  district  within  the  last  twenty  years,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  children  are  still  found 
to  be  unaffected  by  it. 

«« The  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  pro- 
mote elementary  education  among  the  popula- 
tions engaged  in  the  staple  trades  and  manu- 
fiictutea  of  Staffordshire  and  the  a^oining 
districts  are  well  known  through  Mr.  Norris*s 
rt'ports.  Nevortholoss,  in  his  report  of  1861, 
he  is  only  able  to  say  that  one-third  of  the 
chiMi«n  in  th«  *  annual  grant '  schools  of  his 
district  are  able  to  •  wad  fiwriy  well  what  they 
ai«  acea$tom<Hl  to  read,  and  that  about  one  in 
twielre  can  nead  whatever  is  put  before  them/ 


And  in  his  report  for  186B-4,  Mr.  Norris  states 
that  the  schools  in  the  mining  and  manufac- 
turing districts  of  North  and  South  Stafford- 
shire lose  their  children  at  an  earlier  age  than 
those  of  any  other  part  of  England  with  which 
he  is  acquainted.  Kent,  he  states,  '  is  on  a 
level  with  the  rest  of  England.'  In  that  county, 
80  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  inspected 
schools  are  ten  years  old  and  upwards,  whereas, 
in  Staffordshire,  only  25  per  cent,  are  above 
ten  years  of  age. 

"Night- work  and  overtime,  together  with 
the  nature  of  some  of  their  employments,  can- 
not fail  to  have  also  a  serious  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  young.  The  amount  of  injury 
from  hard  labour  and  overwork  at  too  early  an 
age  may  not  be  always  or  even  often  apparent 
or  directly  attributable  to  the  nature  of  their 
work ;  but  certain  kinds  of  employment  in  the 
district  are  unquestionably  injurious,  such  as 
enamelling,  galvanizing,  and  japanning;  and 
where  the  places  of  work  are  crowded  and  ill- 
ventilated,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  many  of  the 
other  employments  become  injarious.  It  may 
be  true  that,  in  connection  with  some  kinds  of 
work,  the  more  robust  among  the  children 
grow  up  to  be  strong  and  healthy  young  men, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  in  others 
it  is  not   so.      *  The  boys  who   go  into  the 

foundries  and  such  low-class  labour 

go  to  work  at  much  too  early  an  age,  and  are 
worked  beyond  their  strength.  And  the  chil- 
dren who  work  at  home '  (in  the  various  species 
of  domestic  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  dis- 
trict) 'are  also  injured  by  too  early  work; 
they  are  dwarfed.'  '  In  the  foundries  they 
work  from  seven  years  of  age  and  upwards.* 
The  witness  states  that  he  knows  that  parents 
in  many  cases  work  their  children  at  too  early 
an  age,  or  for  too]  many  hours ;  and  he  gives 
an  instance  of  an  engineer  at  a  foundiy,  which 
he  names,  who  was  in  the  receipt  of  '  90s,  a 
week  regular  wages.'  This  man,  he  states, 
*  contracts  with  his  master  to  black  the  hurdles 
which  are  made  in  the  foundiy  and  other  heavy 
iron  work.  He  employs  his  own  boys  to  do  it. 
The  father  has  worked  these  boys  from  4  in 
the  morning  to  12  at  night,  and  then  had  them 
at  work  again  at  4  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
He  did  this  for  two  or  three  weeks  together 
last  summer,  when  they  were  getting  up  an 
American  orto.    The  other  men  called  shame 
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npoD  him.  I  haye  heard  them  reproach  him 
for  working  his  boys.  I  live  close  to  the 
foondry.'  This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but 
the  eTidence  shows  amply  that  overwork  is 
freqaent  in  many  of  the  staple  manufactures  of 
the  district  up  to  8,  9,  or  10  o'clock,  and 
occasionally  to  a  later  hour.  '  We  sometimes 
begin  to  work  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
Saturdays  and  work  to  6  in  the  evening.  We 
have  worked  all  night  on  Friday,  but  then  we 
have  left  off  at  11  on  Saturday »  ...  I  was 
thirteen  when  I  was  first  apprenticed.'  '  The 
little  masters  generally  have  very  .«irregular 
hoars.  They  lose  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
work  all  night  to  make  it  up.  .  .  •  They 
always  employ  their  own  children,  if  they  have 
any. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners  as 
regards  the  miscellaneous  metal  manufactures, 
were,  that  the  following  regulations  are  strictly 
called  for,  and  could  be  enforced : — 

**  1.  That  no  person  under  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  no  woman,  should  be  employed 
in  any  of  the  hardware  trades  and  manufac- 
tures of  this  district  after  the  hour  of  6  p.m. 
or  before  the  hour  of  6  a.m. 

"  2.  That  every  factory,  woifkshop,  or  other 
place  of  work  in  which  any  of  the  trades  and 
manufactures  above  designated  are  carried  on, 
should  be  liable  to  regulation  as  follows  : — 

"A.  That  they  should  be  open  at  any  time 
daring  working  houts  to  the  inspection  of  the 
inspectors  and  sub-inspectors  of  factories,  and 
to  the  sanitary  officera  of  the  local  board  of 
health.  B.  That  they  should  be  whitewashed 
once  every  fourteen  months,  or  oftener  if  so 
required,  by  either  of  the  officers  above-named. 
G.  That  they  should  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state, 
and  provided-  with  the  proper  means  for  effec- 
toal  ventiktion,  and  be  free  from  effluvia 
arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance. 
D.  That  they  should  be  placed  under  the  same 
regulations  as  factories  in  regard  to — (a), 
meal-times ;  (6),  holidays  ;  (c),  the  prevention 
of  accidents  by  the  fencing  of  machinery  where 
i^uired.  E.  That  power  should  be  given  to 
the  employers  to  establish  and  enforce  special 
sanitary  rules,  as  in  the  Act  for  the  extension 
of  the  Factory  Act  recently  passed.  It  re- 
mains to  be  considered  how  far  it  would  be 
practicable  to  extend  the  provisioi^s  of  the 
f^actoiy  Acts  relative  to  half-time  and  educa- 


tion to  these  branches  of  manufacture.  The 
state  of  education  among  the  vast  number  of 
children  engaged  in  them,  especially  as  dis- 
closed in  reference  to  Birmingham  by  the 
evidence  collected  by  Mr.  White,  painfully 
shows  the  need  that  exists  for  giving  them,  if 
possible  the  benefit  of  those  provisions.  The 
principal  obstacle  to  this  arises  from  the  fact 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  these  children  are 
employed  in  small  workshops.  There  are  in- 
deed many  large  factories  in  nearly  all  the 
numerous  branches  of  these  staple  trades ;  and 
if  they  stood  alone,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no 
difficulty  to  apply  the  half-time  and  educational 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  them.  But 
in  nearly  aU  these  branches  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture there  are  small  places  of  work,  in  each 
of  which  a  veiy  few  children  are  employed,  as 
well  as  large  ones,  giving  employment  to  large 
numbers  of  children.  It  would  obviously  be 
impossible  to  apply  the  half-time  and  educa- 
tional provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  the 
large,  and  wholly  to  omit  the  smaller  in  the 
same  branch  of  trade.  Mr.  Longe  specifies 
two  branches  of  manufiEicture,  the  arrangements 
of  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  pro- 
visions for  half-time  and  education  might,  with- 
out material  inconvenience  or  difficulty,  be 
applied  to  either  of  them,  namely — 1,  the  cut- 
nail  manufacture ;  2,  the  screw  and  screw-bolt 
manufacture.  Mr.  White  names,  in  the  Bir- 
mingham district,  two  more,  as  being  'the 
most  important  in  reference  to  the  numbers  of 
the  yomig  employed  in  them,  at  least  in  large 
bodies  together,'  namely — 8,  brass  foundries; 
4,  button  making ;  and  he.  also  specifies  as 
among  <  the  more  important  hardware  manu- 
factures of  this  town  and  district,'  guns,  jewel- 
lery, electro-plate,  metallic  bedsteads,  steel 
pens,  tools,  cut  and  wrought  nails,  and  screws. 
We  have  attempted  below  a  classification  of 
the  above  and  the  other  miscellaneous  hard- 
ware trades  of  the  entire  district,  according  to 
the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  and  as  far  as  their  various  natures  and 
often  intermingling  processes  seem  to  admit. 
Class  1,  cut-nail  manufactories,  washers,  and 
shoe  tips ;  class  2,  screw  and  screw-bolt  manu- 
factories ;  class  8,  brass  foundries,  miscella- 
neous brass  work,  including  wire,  gas-fittings, 
&c.,  lacquering;  class  4,  button  making,  pin 
making,  hooks  and  eyes  making,  eyelets,  &c., 
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maldng;  dMi  5,  gnus;  eUu  6,  jewellery; 
elan  7,  iron  ibfimdriefl,  engme  and  marhiiie 
workB,  dbain  woriu,  edge  tools,  tube  voriu, 
Initdle  mennfiietoiiee,  bedstead  maniifiictories, 
safe  maimfimtorics,  miseeUaneoiis  iron  work; 
elass  8,  tin  plate,  papier  maeh^,  Japan  woiks, 
blank  tiaj  wofks ;  elass  9,  steel  pens ;  elass 
10,  electro-plating. 

"  Metal  Manufactures  of  the  SheffiM  BiMtriet. 
— The  following  elassifieation  of  the  miscel- 
laneons  metal  trades  and  mannfaetnies  of  this 
district  is  deduced  from  the  eridenee  eolleeted 
bj  Mr.  White:  —  Grinders — The  different 
branches  of  the  grinding  trade  are  stated  to  be 
the  following: — ^Forks,  spring  knires,  razors, 
scissors,  table  kniyes,  edge  tools  and  wool 
shears,  saws,  snrgical  histroments,  files, 
sickles,  and  jobbing  grinders.  General  steel 
and  iron  manniactnres,  including  a  wide  range 
of  productions,  firom — armonr  plates,  ordnance, 
heavj  miscellaneons  castings,  down  to  the 
finest  files ;  and  to  wire  almost  imperceptible. 
Gatlery — ^This  term  is  used  in  Sheffield  in  a 
narrower  than  the  popular  sense,  being  taken 
to  mean  only  the  handling,  making  up,  and 
finishing  of  knifes,  razors,  scissors,  Ac.,  in 
bone,  irory,  and  wood.  Electro-plate  and 
white  metal  trades.    Brass  founding. 

*'The  succinct  summary  of  the  eridenee 
giTen  by  Mr.  White  in  his  report  shows  in  the 
clearest  manner,  that  all  the  circumstances 
which  point  to  the  necessity  for  protectire 
legislation  in  behalf  of  the  young,  in  the  mis- 
cd^eous  metal  trades  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Wolyerhampton  districts,  as  detailed  in  our  third 
report,  exist  in  the  same,  and  in  some  respects  in 
eren  a  greater  degree,  in  the  Sheffield  district. 

**  Iron  Ship-building  Yards  and  Engineers* 
Works. — ^In  iron   ship-building,   each   set  of 

*  rireters '  has  two  boys  to  head  the  rivets  for 
them*  Many  of  these  boys  are  as  young  as 
nine,  but  they  are  generally  between  ten  and 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  Longe,  who  risited 
several  ship-building  yards  in  the  Clyde,  near 
Glasgow,  at  Stockton,  and  on  the  Thames, 
near  Chreenwich,  found  that  riTcters'  assistants 
were  employed  in  great  numbers;  that  they 
are  'often  uneducated  and  badly  cared  for,' 
and  that  although  what  are  called  the  '  regu- 
lar' hours  of  work  are  from  6  a.h.  to  6  p.h., 

*  the  practice  of  working  overtime  for  weeks 
and  months  together  is  very  prevalent.* 


''This  case,  therefore,  eomes  within  the 
same  category  as  that  of  the  iron  foundries, 
and  requires  the  same  species  of  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  the  young. 

"  Letter  Fowuiries  in  Loiufon.— About  200 
boys  are  employed  in  the  three  large  letter  or 
type  fovmdries  in  London;  the  minority  of 
them  being  between  th6  ages  of  ten  and  thir- 
teen. There  are  two  other  large  manufactories 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  few 
other  small  ones  in  London.  The  houn  appear 
to  be  pretty  regular,  but  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  is  in  all  cases  stated  to  be  compen- 
sated for  by  working  two  nights  in  the  week 
till  ei^t  o'doek.  Another  witness  states  that 
he  sometimes  wmked  to  nine  or  ten  at  night. 
Another  states  that  he  does  not  leave  work  on 
Saturday  until  six,  the  usual  houn  being  firom 
8)  A.X.  to  8  P.1C.  The  prevailing  houn  are 
firom  7  A.M.  to  7  p.m.,  with  two  houn  for 
meals,  and  firom  8|  a.h.  to  8  p.m.,  with  one 
hour  and  a  half  for  meals.  The  shops  in 
which  the  boys  an  employed  are  described  by 
Mr.  Longe  as,  generally  speaking,  large  and 
well  ventilated.  The  conditions  of  juTenile 
labour,  therefore,  in  this  case  are  not  un- 
fovourable.  But  as  the  houn  are  not  so 
beneficial  to  the  young  as  the  foetory  hours, 
and  as  the  evidence  shows  that  many  of  the 
boys  found  at  work,  althou|^  they  had  been  at 
school  for  various  periods,  had  not  been  so 
with  sufficient  regularity  or  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  enable  them  to  profit  much  by  such 
instruction  as  they  had  received,  it  appears 
desinble  to  place  this  branch  of  manu&etim 
also  under  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act. 

'<  The  Copper  Worki  m  South  Wales.— The 
eopper  works  of  South  Wales  consist  of— 
L  Boiling  mills,  in  which  copper  is  rolled  into 
sheets  and  rods.  IL  (Copper  smelting  works. 
The  rolling  mills  are  very  similar  to  those 
in  the  iron  trade.  A  large  portion  of  the 
hands  employed  are  youths  and  boys  of  twelve 
yean  of  age  and  upwards. 

"  The  work  is  for  the  most  part  carried  on 
in  day  and  night  shifts,  '  as  in  the  iron  trade.' 
•  •  .  •  'Li  one  or  two  oases'  Mr.  Longe 
'  found  one  set  only  employed,  their  houn  of 
work  being  firom  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  One  boy  out 
of  twelve  had  worked  for  four  days  togetho: 
firom  6  A.M.  to  9  p.h.  Another  boy  of  fourteen 
yean  of  age  had  worked  to  twelve  o'elook  every 
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other  day  preTions  to  Mr.  Longe's  visit,  and 
was  working  the  same  hours  that  week.  The 
hours  in  the  warehouses  connected  with  those 
works  were  yery  iiregular  ;  one  boy  of  sixteen 
years  of  age  had  often  worked  through  the 
night,  and  sometimes  two  nights  in  the  week.' 

**  These  works  require  that  the  same  prin- 
ciples  of  regulation  should  be  applied  to  them 
which  we  have  suggested  in  the  case  of  the 
iron  works. 

"  It  appears  that  in  the  smelting  department 
none  but  adults  are  employed. 

••  Ths  Hand-loom  Carpet  Trade  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire, — Our  report 
on  various  occupations  in  which  hand-loom 
weaving  is  still  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
did  not  include  the  small  manuflEicture  of 
carpets  by  the  hand-loom  at  Dewsbury,  and 
a  few  other  branches  of  manufacture  in  which 
the  hand-loom  is  still  employed,  to  which  we 
now  proceed  to  call  attention.  Mr.  Longe 
states  that  there  are  now  about  2,800  weavers 
in  the  trade,  and  that  although  children  are 
employed  at  a  very  early  age  (from  eight  to 
thirteen),  the  hours  of  work  for  them  are  not 
excessive.  They  are  employed  af  the  very 
simple  operation  of  'winding.'  The  irregu- 
larity of  the  curtailment  of  the  meal  hours, 
and  the  bad  state  of  ventilation,  and  want  of 
cleanliness  of  the  workshops  are  the  principal 
evils  of  the  trade,  affecting  the  young,  which 
would  be  remedied  by  the  application  to  this 
branch  of  employment  of  the  Factory  Acts 
Extension  Act.  Mr.  Longe  states  that  the 
employment  of  weaving  blaiJtets  and  also  some 
eoarse  kinds  of  linen  by  the  hand-loom  is  being 
superseded  so  effectually  by  the  power-loom, 
that  evidences  as  to  the  condition  of  the  few 
children  employed  would  be  superfluous. 

"  HeM,  Knitting, — '  A  heald  is  an  open 
knitted  frame  work,  made  of  cotton,  and  fitted 
to  looms  to  raise  the  threads  of  the  work  in 
the  process  of  weaving.'  They  are  still  often 
made  by  hand,  '  and  under  circumstances  not 
unlike  those  of  the  fristian  cutters.'  The 
localities  of  the  manufactm*e  are  chiefly  the 
vfllages  of  Mottram,  near  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Stockport,  Oldham,  and  Manchester.  Children 
begin  to  aid  in  the  work  at  the  early  ages  of 
five,  six,  and  seven.  In  some  places  as  many 
as  twenty  are  collected  together ;  in  one  place 
ninety ;  *  but  the  usual  ^number  is  seven  or 


eight.'  Many  of  these  little  children  'have 
worked  fourteen  hours  a  day  as  a  regular 
thing.'  'I  used  often  to  go  to  sleep  at  the 
work,'  said  one  of  thirteen,  who  had  worked 
from  six  years  of  age  for  fourteen  hours  a  day, 
so  long  as  there  was  work  to  do ;  then  the 
knitter  'would  hit  me  to  wake  me  up.' 
Another,  who  had,  however,  not  begun  until 
ten  years  old,  '  had  often  and  often  to  work 
from  6  A.H.  to  8  and  9  p.h.,'  though  the  usual 
time  was  from  6  a.h.  to  6  p.m.  This  took 
place  in  country  districts,  but  even  in  Ashton 
and  Stockport,  where  some  are  said  to  begin 
work  at  six  or  seven  years  old,  the  ordinary 
hours  are  from  6  a.m.  to  6)  6r  7  p.m.  ;  and 
from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Morris  regarding 
the  great  pressure  at  certain  times,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Mr.  Coles  is  correct  in  asserting 
that  in  towns  also,  'in  busy  seasons,  when 
they  are  pressed  to  finish  by  a  fixed  time, 
great  enormities  are  practised  in  the  way  of 
long  hours.'  In  regard  to  deficiency  and  irre* 
gularity  of  meal  times,  and  to  the  physical 
injury  to  these  young  children  arising  from 
beginning  work  so  early,  and  from  the  position 
in  which  they  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  medical  and  other  opinions  quoted  by  Mr. 
Lord  lead  correctly  to  the  conclusion  that  ;this 
is  a  case  for  the  interposition  of  Parliament,  to 
as  great  a  degree  as  that  of  the  fustian  cutters, 
who  are  now  protected  by  the  Factory  Acts 
Extension  Act.  Mr.  B.  W.  Coles,  sub-in- 
spector of  fiictories,  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  they  require  regulation  more  than  the 
fiistian  cutters  did. 

"  The  Tobacco  Manufacture. — The  tobacco 
manufacture  is  carried  on  in  many  large  towns 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"The  numbers  employed  in  England  and 
Wales,  according  to  the  census  of  1861,  in  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco,  with  which  that  of 
cigars  and  snuffs  is  often  combined,  were,— » 
males  of  all  ages,  8,968 ;  females,  872.  Total, 
4,840.  Of  these  there  may  be  estimated  to  be, 
according  to  the  census,  about  800  males  and 
200  females,  total,  1,000,  under  the  age  of 
eighteen.     ' 

"  In  Scotland  there  are,  according  to  the 
estimate  given  by  Mr.  Longe  and  Mr.  White, 
—  In  Glasgow,  boys  under  eighteen,  about 
700 ;  Leith,  200 ;  the  rest  of  Scotland,  800. 
Total,  1,200. 
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''  The  ntunberg  in  Ireland  are,  according  to 
the  census,  1,000,  of  whom,  all  bnt  84  are 
males.  Our  eyidence  was  collected  in  Ghsgow, 
Edinborgh,  Leith,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  London. 
The  processes  and  the  conditions  nnder  which 
the  manufactore  is  carried  on  being  nniform,  we 
believe  that  the  evidence  we  have  obtained 
sufficiently  represents  the  state  of  the  trade  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  tobacco 
manufactures  visited  by  our  assistant  commis- 
sioners, in  which  cigars  and  snuff  were  also 
made,  there  were  found  at  work  in  England 
about  500,  and  in  Scotland  about  900,  out  of 
the  estimated 'total  of  nudes  under  eighteen. 
In  the  places  visited  in  England,  about  dOO 
females  were  also  found  at  work,  many  being 
under  eighteen.  The  processes  in  which  chil- 
dren are  employed  are, — 1,  spinning,  f.^., 
making  roll  tobacco ;  2,  packing  cut  tobacco ; 
8,  making  ^  bunches,'  ue.,  preparing  the  tobacco 
leaves  for  the  cigar  makers.  In  Glasgow,  the 
700  boys  said  to  be  generally  employed  there 
are  engaged  in  the  process  of  '  spinning.' 
They  are  taken  from  the  poorest  and  most 
neglected  class.  Girls  are  employed  in  the 
spinning  shops  of  London,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
and  Manchester.  The  children  are  employed 
very  young,  from  eight  to  thirteen  in  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  the  majority  beginning  work 
before  nine  years  of  age  at  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  Those  found  at  work  in  London 
were  usually  between  eleven  and  fourteen.  In 
Scotknd,  overtime  is  not  common  in  this  em- 
ployment. In  Glasgow  it  occurs  occasionally 
up  to  eight  o'clock  ;  '  but  only  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  the  year ; '  bnt  in  some  manufactures 
in  Liverpool,  are  not  unfrequently  exceeded  by 
the  space  of  two  hours ;  Mr.  Lord  was  told  by 
one  girl  that  '  she  had  worked  until  nine  for 
every  night  for  three  weeks,'  and  the  foreman 
stated  that  they  usually  worked  on  till  9  p.m. 
from  August  to  December.  At  these  works  no 
tea-time  is  allowed,  and  several  of  the  girls  told 
Mr.  Lord  that  they  were  'very  tired  when  nine 
o'clock  came.'  Also  in  some  shops  in  London 
'boys  had  been  kept  to  10  p.m.  for  a  whole 
week.'  In  Newcastie-on-Tyne  there  is  occa- 
sional overtime  'up  to  11  p.m.'  The  meal- 
times also  are  apt  in  every  case  to  be  curtailed 
and  irregular.  Much  attention  is  given  by 
most  of  the  large  manufacturers  in  this  employ- 


ment io  the  state  of  their  workshops,  but  it 
appears  to  be  often  otherwise  in  the  case  chiefly, 
bnt  not  invariably,  of  the  smaller  places  of  work. 
Mr.  Lord  states  that  many  of  the  small  places 
of  work  visited  by  him  were  '  dirty  and  un- 
wholesome,' and  that  even  in  shops  where  a 
hundred  hands  and  more  are  frequentiy  em- 
ployed there  is,  in  this  respect,  need  of  much 
greater  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  be- 
stowed on  matters  of  ventilation  and  lighting, 
the  gas  jets  being  in  many  cases  placed  '  imme- 
diately in  front  of  eveiy  two  or  three  persons, 
on  a  level  with  their  heads,  or  raised  but  little 
above  them.'  Mr.  Lord  also  refers  to  some 
very  interesting  evidence  he  obtained  relating 
to  '  the  extreme  importance  of  good  ventilatbn 
in  the  work-place,  or,  at  all  events,  in  those 
where  young  women  are  employed  in  this 
business.* 

*'  The  moral  condition  of  the  children  em- 
ployed in  tobacco  manufactures  was  described 
in  the  reports  and  evidence  of  the  Children's 
Employment  Commission  of  1841  as  very  low. 
It  would  appear  that,  although  in  some  respects 
there  is  still  evidence  of  a  low  moral  sense, 
on  the  whole  there  has  been,  especially  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  in  Lancashire, 
a  considerable  improvement.  In  Edinburgh, 
in  1852,  the  '  tobacco-boys'  school,'  supported 
almost  entirely  by  the  importers,  makers,  and 
manufacturers  of  tobacco,  was  re-modelled  and 
improved,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  a  simiUr 
school  was  established  in  Glasgow.  Mr.  White 
gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  these 
schools.  Mr.  Longe  observes  that  the  results, 
though  in  some  respects  beneficial,  have  not 
corresponded  with  the  desires  of  the  promoters. 
The  tobacco-boys'  school  is  open  from  a  quarter- 
past  seven  to  nine  o'clock  every  evening.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  average 
attendance  has  ever  represented  so  much  as 
one  half  of  the  boys  employed,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  the  employers,  and  the  prizes 
and  other  inducements  offered.  The  same 
necessity  for  some  further  effort  in  the  direc- 
tion of  education  is  shown  by  Mr.  Lord  in  his 
remarks  upon  the  children  in  the  employment 
in  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  It  is  satis- 
factory, tiierefore,  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the 
opinion  of  the  employers  in  this  mann&cture 
in  Scotiand  'in  favour  of  an  attendance  en- 
forced by  law,'  as  under  the  provisions  of  the 
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Faetoiy  Act.  Mr.  White  states :  '  From  what 
I  thus  learned,  it  appears  that  the  employers, 
notwithstanding  their  efforts,  find  it  difficnlt  to 
secure  sach  a  school  attendance  as  they  desirOi 
and  that  an  attendance  enforced  hy  law  would 
be  rather  welcomed  than  objected  to  by  the 
leading  mannfactnrers.  It  appears  also  that 
the  trade  is  of  a  nature  which  admits  of  being 
earned  on  within  moderate  and  uniform  hours, 
as  it  generally  is ;  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  hours  are  long  for  boys  so  young  as  most 
of  the  tobacco  boys  are,  and  it  is  shown  that 
daring  bnsk  trade  it  has  frequently  been  found 
that  these  (t.«.,  late)  hours  unaToidably  en- 
croached upon  those  of  the  school.'  The 
mference  from  the  above  description  of  tho 
eonditions  under  which  this  manufacture  is 
carried  on  is,  that  it  is  desirable  to  place  it 
under  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  and 
that  no  inconyenience  to  those  carrying  on  the 
nuuLnlocture  would  be  likely  to  ensue.  The 
eonditions  of  the  trade  having  been  shown  to 
be  uniform,  it  appears  that  the  manufactories 
in  Irehmd  which  exist  in  some  of  the  principal 
towns— Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  Dun- 
dalk,  and  others — should  be  included  in  any 
measure  thought  desirable  for  England  and 
Scothmd. 

"  The  Manufacture  of  Umhrella  and  Parasol 
Handles  in  tJie  Neighhourlwod  of  Stroud, — The 
mann&cture  of  these  articles  in  great  quantities 
is  confined  to  this  locality.  There  are  five  or 
six  employers  engaged  in  the  trade,  the  largest 
employing  between  250  and  800  hands,  '  about 
balf  of  whom  would  be  under  eighteen  years  of 
age/  Yerj  young  children,  both  girls  and 
bojs,  are  employed,  many  of  them  between 
seren  and  nine  years  of  age.  Very  young 
boys  are  engaged  in  cutting  bone  with  circular 
saws,  and  in  drilling  bone.  '  The  rooms  in 
which  this  work  is  carried  on  are  described  by 
Mr.  Longe  as  low  and  badly  ventilated.  The 
atmosphere  was  loaded  with  bone  dust.'  The 
little  boys  employed  at  the  circular  saws  are 
constantly  eutting  their  fingers.  One  little 
boy,  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age, 
bad  been  working  at  the  circular  saw  from 
7  A.U.  to  8  P.M.  (meal  times  excluded),  for  one 
or  two  weeks  together. 

"Women  and  young  children  are  employed 
in  polishing.  Tarnishing,  and  drying  the  sticks. 
*  White  and  red  lead  is  used  to  give  a  smooth 


surface  and  body  to  thQ  varnish.  The  children 
have  suffered  from  its  unwholesome  properties, 
and  it  seems  that  employers  are  endeavourmg 
to  dispense  with  it  as  much  as  possible.  The 
rooms  in  which  the  varnishing  is  carried  on 
are,  in  the  case  of  the  largest  manufactory, 
very  low  and  badly  ventilated.'  Overtime  is 
very  common.  *One  boy  under  eleven  had 
often  worked  three  nights  a  week  to  eight.' 
A  girl  of  the  same  age  had  sometimes  worked 
a  whole  week  to  eight. 

**  The  above  facts  show  that  this  is  a  case 
which  requires  to  be  placed  under  the  Factories 
Acts  Extension  Act. 

"  The  Manufacture  of  BohUns  and  Spindles. 
— ^The  manufacture  of  bobbins  and  spindles  is 
can-ied  on  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
where  there  are  spinning  and  weaving  manu- 
factures. The  chief  processes  are  sawing, 
turning,  boring,  and  smoothing,  by  means  of 
circular  saws,  lathes,  drills,  &c.,  worked  by 
power.  Some  miscellaneous  articles,  such  as 
cotton  reels,  are  also  sometimes  made  in  the 
same  factory.  The  numbers  employed  of  all 
ages,  in  both  branches,  according  to  the  census 
of  1861,  are  upwards  of  2,500,  of  whom  upwards 
of  700  are  estimated  to  be  under  eighteen,  all 
males.  The  evils  to  which  attention  is  called 
in  the  evidence  are,  1.  The  early  age  at  which 
children  begin  this  work.  2.  Overtime. 
8.  The  injury  to  health  caused  by  the  dust 
given  off  in  the  various  processes,  and  by  the 
neglect  of  proper  ventilation.  These  points 
are  thus  illustrated  in  the  evidence.  George 
Owen,  a  bobbin  turner,  of  considerable  experi- 
ence in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the 
manufacture  is  carried  on,  thus  states  his 
opinion  as  to  the  ill  effects  of  beginning  work 
so  young. 

"'Putting  boys  so  young  to  work,  viz., 
commonly  about  nine  or  ten,  is  almost  the 
worst  thing  in  the  trade.  They  work  that  hard 
that  they  get  fairly  mashed  up  while  young, 
and  it  crushes  their  growth,  and  they  can  never 
get  to  know  a  thing  as  they  ought,  to  read  or 
that.  They  do  not  usually  go  to  night  schools, 
in  the  country  at  least.  It  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  to  get  this  Factory  Act,  and  it  is 
generally  thought  so  in  the  trade.  Ever  since 
you  have  been  in  here  I  have  been  asked  to 
speak  about  the  boys.  It  is  a  thing  very  much 
thought  about  in  the  trade.    If  a  man  has 
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seTentl  sons,  he  is  almost  foreed  by  his  masier, 
in  many  cases,  to  bring  them  to  the  work,  even 
before  he  wonld  wish  it,  or  though  he  would 
like  to  keep  them  at  school  longer,  unless  he 
will  bring  them  the  master  will  very  likely 
refuse  to  haye  the  man.  The  men  may, 
perhaps,  think  that  the  Act  will  be  good  for 
them,  but  it  will  do  more  good  to  the  boys  than 
to  the  men,  the  men  generally  working  by  the 
piece,  so  that  it  would  not  make  much  differ- 
ence to  them.* 

^ '  India-rtMer  Works, — ^The  numbers  giyen  in 
the  census  of  1861,  as  employed  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture,  were  only  1,290  of  all  ages, 
of  whom  under  800  were  by  computation  less 
than  eighteen  years  of  age.  But  Mr.  Lord 
found  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  in  1864-5, 
above  that  number  in  the  five  works  which  he 
visited,  and  he  justly  remarks  that  this 
manufiicture  is  probably  'still  far  short  of 
its  full  development.'  The  condition  of  the 
children,  young  persons,  and  women  em- 
ployed in  india-rubber  and  waterproofing  works 
is  a  'more  important  subject  of  inquiry' 
than  would  appear  from  their  present  numbers. 
The  only  dreumstance  connected  with  their 
employment  which  points  to  the  necessity  for 
legislative  inteiierence  in  their  behalf,  is  that 
of  excessive  hours  of  work  for  children  and 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  women. 
About  three-eighths  of  the  whole  number  em- 
ployed are  usually  females. 

''  Afiijicial  Flover-making, — This  branch  of 
industry  is  one  eminently  requiring  legislative 
regulation.  It  consists  of  two  departments  : 
the  manu&cture  of  coloured  flowers,  which  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  London;  and  the 
manufacture  of  mourning  flowers,  which  is 
carried  on  both  in  London  and  in  Manchester. 
The  persons  employed  are  almost  entirely 
females.  They  are  thus  distributed  according 
to  the  census  of  1861 : — ^In  London,  under 
fifteen,  468 ;  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  2,886 ; 
total,  2,798.  In  other  parts  of  England  and 
Wales  under  fifteen,  550 ;  between  fifteen  and 
twenty,  2,508 ;  total,  5,851.  In  aU  Engknd 
and  Wales  above  twenty,  4,946  ;  total,  10,797. 
In  these  totals  there  are  of  males  only  620 
over  twenty,  and  a  few  youths  and  boys  under 
twenty ;  none  of  the  latter  being  under  thirteen. 
In  the  manufiustnrs  of  coloured  flowers,  in 
which  the  great  minority  of  all  the  persons  in 


the  trade  are  engaged,  there  are  two  biuy 
seasons  of  four  months  each.  During  these 
periods,  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  year, 
the  hours  of  work  are  described  as  *  tremen- 
dous.' 'For  a  considerable  portion  of  ihai 
time  girls  of  sixteen  and  upwards  oonstanUy 
work  fourteen  and  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and 
occasionally  as  much  as  eighteen.  Onegiri, 
aged  nineteen,  had  worked  twice  all  night 
through,  and  on  till  five  p.m.  on  the  first,  and 
ten  p.m.  on  the  second  occasion.  Even 
children  of  twelve  and  ten  have  often  worked 
fourteen  and  sometimes  sixteen  hours.'  It 
is  satis&ctory  to  learn  that  these  long  hours- 
most  prejudicial  as  they  are  to  health — ^are 
'wholly  nimecessary.'  They  arise  from  the 
'  inveterate  habits '  of  the  workpeople  them- 
selves who  in  this,  as  in  many  other  trades  in 
which  the  hours  of  labour  of  the  young  are  not 
regulated  by  law,  persist  in  idling  during  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  and  making  up  for  the 
time  lost  by  late  and  exhausting  labour  towards 
the  end.  This  habit  is  thus  described: — 
'  Ours  is  the  worst  trade  for  irregularity ;  we 
cannot  get  the  workpeople  to  come  at  nine  a.m  . 
or  anything  like  it.  Many  won't  come  till 
eleven;  they  play  on  Monday  and  don't  do 
much  on  Tuesday ;  on  Thursdays  und  Fridays 
they  work  hard.  We  have  double  as  much 
work  done  on  those  two  days  as  on  the  rest. 
On  Saturday  they  leave  between  two  and  four 
and  do  very  little  in  the  morning.'  '  They 
generally  waste  a  great  deal  of  their  time,  and 
get  through  as  much  in  the  kst  three  hours  of 
the  day  as  in  all  the  rest.'  Even  when  the 
demand  is  greatest,  '  they  won't  come  early ; 
and  if  they  work  on  till  eleven  or  twelve  at 
night,  they  cannot  be  early  next  morning.'  It 
is  clear  firom  the  evidence  that  both  employers 
and  workpeople  desire  that  the  hours  should  be 
'  less,  and  more  regular  than  they  are,  but  they 
cannot  form  a  system  for  themselves,  and  no 
employer  can  enforce  rules  upon  them  because 
the  habits  of  the  people  are  all  the  other  way.' 
'  We,  the  employers,'  said  one  witness,  '  suffer 
more  than  any,  fi>r  as  long  as  any  work  is  going 
on,  we  'must  be  about.'  Some  have  made 
eflbrts  to  limit  the  hours  and  reduce  them  to 
regularity,  and  have  to  a  certain  extent  suc- 
ceeded; but  others  have  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  attempt  after  a  trial.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  the  workpeople  suffer  in 
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health  from  the  present  practice,  not  only  by 
the  lengthened  hourg,  but  especially  by  the 
eonaeqnent  necessity  of  doing  so  much  more 
of  their  work  by  ga^ght  and  by  the  heat  and 
bad  air.  It  is  noticed  that  those  workpeople 
who  are  early  and  regular  are  '  certainly  more 
healthy'  than  the  others;  and  in  another 
establishment,  where  the  hours  are  regular,  it 
was  asserted  by  one  of  the  workers  that  they 
were  all  in  better  health  than  those  nnder 
another  employer  where  the  osnal  long  and 
irr^nlar  hoars  prevailed. 

<«  Ostrich  Feather  Mahen.—Mx.  Lord  states 
that  artificial  flower  mannfftctnrers  haye  been 
led  '  in  several  cases  to  add  to  their  own  proper 
business  that  also  of  the  ostrich  feather  making, 
although  the  two  trades  are  still  usually  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.'  Although  the  total 
number  of  feather  makers  is  comparatively 
small*  'the  oonditions  of  employment  are  for 
the  most  part  very  similar'  to  those  of  the 
artificial  flower  makers.  The  persons  empbyed 
are*  with  &w  exceptions,  females,  the  minority 
being  under  twenty-five  years  old.  They  begin 
at  eleven  and  twelve  years  old.  The  work- 
rooms  are  '  liable  to  bemg  exceedingly  hot  and 
over-crowded/  and  the  hours  of  work  are,  during 
the  two  busy  seasons  of  '  two  or  nearly  three 
months  twice  a  year,'  on  an  average  from  8 
A.M.  to  10  P.M*  The  seasons  are  described  as 
being  horn  March  to  May,  and  from  September 
to  November,  perhaps  ten  weeks  each  time. 
One  witness,  age  nineteen,  states  that  at  one 
place  where  she  had  worked,  and  where  sixty 
were  employed,  she  worked  '  for  several  weeks 
dMj  after  day  from  9  a.m.  to  12  at  night ;  so 
did  most  of  them.'  Also, '  in  smaller  places  in 
outlying  districts,'  children  are  employed  and 
for  long  hours.  The  meal  times  also  are  liable 
to  be  curtailed  and  irregular.  These  facts 
prove  that  the  ostrich  feather  manufacture 
comes  within  the  same  category  as  the  artificial 
flower  manufiMture,  and  should  be  included  in 
ovx  recommendation. 

'*  Boot'-makers,  Tailors^  HaUers,  GloverSy  dc. 
— ^In  our  report  on  the  manufiusture  of  wearing 
apparel,  we  stated  that  it  had  refenance  exclu- 
sively to  females,  and  that  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  we  should  inquire  into  the  labour  of 
male  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  occu- 
pied as  boot  and  shoe-makers,  tailors,  hatters, 
gloverSy  Ac. 


<<  Taking  the  census  returns  for  1661  as  the 
basis  of  calculation,  and  deducting  two-fifths 
from  the  number  of  boot-makers,  tailors,  hatters, 
and  glovers,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty,  as  given  by  Mr.  Lord  in  the  table 
which  he  has  constructed,  it  would  appear  that 
the  total  males  under  eighteen  in  those  occu- 
pations in  England  and  Wales  approximate  to 
70,000.  The  numbers  for  Scothind  under  that 
age  may,  according  to  the  census,  be  stated  at 
6,016,  nearly  all  being  of  the  two  first-named 
trades,  in  about  equal  proportions.  In  the 
census  for  Ireland  the  ages  are  not  given ;  but 
taking  the  same  proportion  as  in  Scotland,  the 
number  of  male  boot  and  shoe-makers  and 
tailors  under  eighteen  would  be  9,000.  The 
number  of  females  in  all  these  four  employ- 
ments in  Scotland  and  Ireland  is,  according  to 
the  census,  very  small. 

"  Boo«-ma/f^5.— Of  the  total  of  70,000  under 
eighteen  in  the  above-named  four  occupations 
in  England  and  Wales,  those  engaged  as  boot 
and  shoe-makers  amount,  according  to  the  same 
process  of  calculation,  to  about  45,000.  They 
are  employed,  1,  in  fistotories;  2,  in  small  work- 
shops, where  three  or  four  journeymen  with  their 
boys  work  together;  8,  in  the  homes  of  the  jour- 
neymen.  The  towns  in  which  the  manufiicture 
18  carried  on  in  factories  are,  London,  Leicester, 
Northampton,  and  Stafford.  In  London  as 
many  as  200  men  and  boys  are  employed  in 
some  factories,  and  in  Leicester  and  Notting- 
ham as  many  as  800.  In  each  of  these 
places  a  great  portion  of  the  work  is  given 
out  either  to  journeymen  working  together 
in  small  shops  or  to  men  working  with  their 
wives  and  children  in  their  own  homes.  Boys 
in  fiictories  often  begin  work  <  as  young  aS  ten, 
and  even  nine,'  but  the  majority  not  until  they 
are  nearly  eleven.  Most  boys  who  work  for 
journeymen  in  their  small  shops,  or  at  home 
with  their  fathers,  begin  at  about  ten  years  of 
age,  some  probably  much  earlier.  In  the 
London  fiictories,  the  ordinary  hours  do  not 
vary  much  from  those  of  the  Factory  Act,  and 
in  Northampton,  Leicester,  and  Sti^oid,  they 
conform  to  them  veiy  closely,  including  the 
recognized  factory  hours  for  meals.  But  in 
London  the  ordinary  hours  'are  frequently 
exceeded  in  the  busy  season  to  the  extent  of 
firom  two  to  four  hours,  and  for  periods  of  from 
time  to  six  months  in  the  year  altogether/ 
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In  the  other  towns  overtime  is  nmch  less  fre- 
quent, and  not  beyond  two  hours,  and  for  no 
long  period  together.  In  the  small  workshops, 
and  where  work  is  done  by  the  journeyman 
with  his  wife  and  family  at  home,  '  the  invari- 
able characteristic  '  is  that  much  time  is  idled 
away  at  the  early  part  of  the  week,  and  long 
hours  consequently  follow  towards  the  end. 

"  Tailors. — ^At  the  east  end  of  London,  and 
generally  where  clothing  is  made  by  the  whole- 
sale and  '  ready-made  *  houses,  tailors*  work  is 
done  largely  by  females,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  use  of  the  sewing  machine.  With 
these  we  have  dealt  in  our  second  report.  The 
west-end  first-class  houses  employ  very  few 
youths  under  eighteen.  It  is  in  the  country 
and  where  work  is  given  out  to  journeymen 
that  boys  are  employed,  beginning  sometimes 
at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  but  usually  about  the 
age  of  thirteen. 

'<  There  appears  to  be  about  20,000  in 
England  and  Wales  under  eighteen  years  of 
age.  The  female  tailors  of  all  ages  dealt  with 
in  our  second  report  amount,  according  to  the 
census  of  1861,  to  27,886  of  all  ages,  making 
a  total  of  male  and  female,  who  would  be  in- 
cluded in  legislation,  about  47,000. 

"  The  youths  under  eighteen  are  found  one 
or  two  together,  either  in  small  shops  or  em- 
ployed at  home  by  their  parents. 

^'  Although  not  universal,  over-hours  appear 
to  be  very  common  in  London  among  the 
journeymen  during  about  six  months  in  the 
year.  At  those  times  the  boys  work  fifteen 
and  even  eighteen  hours  a  day  for  several  days 
together.  In  some  provincial  towns  the  regular 
hours  are  fourteen  a  day,  and  at  times  of 
especial  pressure  longer.  The  character  and 
habits,  of  the  master,  and  also  those  of  the 
apprentice  and  his  parents^  greatly  determine 
those  hours.  Among  them,  Mr.  Lord  states : — 
*The  irregular  hours  usually  characteristic 
of  home  work  are  found  to  prevail,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  to  arise  from  the  two 
most  common  causes ;  one  being  the  habit  of 
the  men  to  waste  the  early  part  of  the  week, 
and  work  hard  at  the  end ;  the  other  the  prac- 
tice of  employers  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
habitual  irregularity  when  any  extra  work  is 
wanted  at  a  push,  so  that  work  goes  on  till  11 
and  12  p.m.,  or  2  a.m.,  or  as  the  usual  phrase 
is,  '<  all  hours. "  '    This  is  universally  allowed 


to  be  a  bad  system.  '  Ten  or  eleven  hoTUS  a 
day  is  quite  enough  for  a  growing  boy,'  says 
one  who  has  a  son  aged  fifteen  working  vith 
him.  'I  think,'  says  another  who  speaks 
with  a  vivid  recollection  of  hard  work,  'it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  all  apprentiees 
worked  only  from  8  a.h.  to  8  p.u.,  and  had  an 
hour  for  dinner  out  of  that ;  it  would  be  better 
for  the  lads,  and  no  worse  for  the  masten; 
but  they  are  curious  men,  and  think  it  does  a 
boy  no  harm  to  work  too  hard  for  half  tlie 
year,  if  he  is  nearly  idle  for  the  other  half.' 

"  Hatters. — Of  hatters  there  are  rather  less 
than  2,000  under  18  years  of  age  in  England 
and  Wales. 

**  The  Paper  Manufacture, — The  census  re- 
turns for  1861  do  not  afford  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  numbers  employed  in  this 
manu&oture.  The  estimates  given  by  Mr. 
Lord  in  ss.  1  and  2  of  his  report  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  numbers  employed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  amount  to  about 
100,000.  The  returns  received  by  Mr.  Lord 
were  from  mills  of  various  character,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  they  may,  there- 
fore, be  taken  tp  represent  the  trade  generally. 
They  show  that  out  of  the  total  numbers 
employed  about  half  were  females,  and  that  of 
the  females  just  one-fourth  were  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  of  whom  about  one  in  six  was 
under  thirteen.  If  this  rule  be  applied  to  the 
presumed  total  numbers  of  females  employed 
in  the  Uilited  Kingdom,  it  will  give  50,000  as 
the  number  of  females  employed,  of  whom 
about  2,000  will  be  tmder  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  10,000  between  thirteen  and  eighteen. 
In  nearly  all  the  mills  visited  by  Mr.  Lord, 
'whatever  the  kind  of  paper  manufiActared, 
there  were  some  boys  under  thirteen  years  old, 
but  only  two  or  three  had  more  than  twelve 
such,  and  few  more  than  six.'  It  follows  from 
Mr.  Lord's  returns,  and  the  estimate  fonnded 
on  them  of  the  totals  in  the  trade,  that  the 
total  number  of  boys  under  thirteen  in  the 
trade  is  about  600,  and  the  total  number  of 
youths  between  thirteen  and  eighteen  some- 
what under  10,000.  The  various  processes  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  may  be  described 
generally  as  follows : — 1,  sorting  the  rags;  2, 
cutting  rags  and  other  materials;  8,  dusting 
xags  and  other  materials ;  4,  boiling ;  5,  tear- 
ing or  macerating ;  6,  paper  making  by  hand 
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and  by  machine — mills ;  7,  paper  cutting.  In 
the  five  first  processes .  women  and  girls  are 
chiefly  employed;  in  the  two  last,  men,  youths, 
and  boys. 

"r/*f  Glass  Manufacture. — The  manufac- 
tnrc  of  glass  consists  of  the  following  principal 
departments : — Plate,  crown,  sheet,  flint,  and 
bottle  glass. 

"  The  manufacture  of  crown  glass  is  gradu- 
ally dying  out,  Being  superseded  by  sheet  and 
plate  glass,  the  production  of  which  has  very 
greatly  increased  since  the  abolition  of  the 
excise  duty  on  glass  in  1845.  The  manufac- 
ture of  plate  glass  was  first  introduced  into 
England  in  Lancashire  in  -1771.  To  Mr. 
Chance,  of  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Hartley,  of 
Sanderland,  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduc- 
tion into  this  country,  of  the  manufacture  of 
sheet  glass,  which  may  bo  said  to  hayc  given  a 
new  feature  to  our  public  and  private  edifices. 
The  process  of  Mr.  Chance  was  perfected  in 
1838.  The  manufactory  of  Mr.  Hartley,  of 
Sanderland,  produces  nearly  one-third  of  the 
sheet  glass  made  in  England. 

"  Flint  glass,  the  '  crystal  *  of  the  ancients, 
is  snpposed  to  have  been  made  in  this  country 
at  and  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  as  early  as 
1616.  The  manufacture  is  divided  into  two 
branches: — Blown,  made  by  manual  labour. 
Pressed,  maje  chiefly  by  machinery. 

"  Glass  bottles. — ^These  can  be  made  wherever 
lime  and  sand  are  found,  in  places  of  work 
varying  firom  the  largest  scale  down  to  some 
porely  domestic.  In  completing  some  kinds 
of  glass  for  use,  as  in  polishing  and  cutting  up 
plates  or  sheets  of  glass  and  *  cutting '  or 
ornamenting  flint  glass,  an  entirely  distinct 
class  of  labour  is  used,  and  in  work  places 
more  or  less  separate.  This  distinction  between 
glass  *  making  *  or  glass-house  work,  and  sub- 
seqaent  processes,  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  questions  about  to  be  submitted  for 
consideration.  The  returns  obtained  by  Mr. 
TMiite  of  the  number  of  children  and  young 
persons  employed  in  the  above  branches  of  the 
manufacture,  with  his  estimates  thereon, 
checked  by  the  census  returns  of  1861,  aflbrd 
the  means  of  making  a  very  close  approxima- 
tion to  the  exact  number,  which  will  be  arrived 
at  by  adding  to  Mr.  White's  table  three-fifths 
of  those  in  the  census  table  as  between  10  and 
15,  and  16  and  20  respectively,  for  those  em- 
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ployed  in  Lancashire.  The  total  number 
therefore  of  children  and  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  employed  in  the  glass  manufacture  will 
be  as  follows  : — 

**  Of  females  above  the  age  of  18,  there  are 
employed  in  this  manufacture,  in  England  and 
Wales,  according  to  the  census  of  1861,  about 
1,600.  If  to  these  are  added  the  females  above 
that  age  employed  in  the  glass  works  of  Scot- 
land-and  Ireland,  the  total  number  of  children, 
young  persons,  and  women  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be 
stated  at  a  little  above  5,000.  Mr.  White 
states  that  the  age  at  which  the  youngest 
children  usually  enter  glass  works  is  from  9  to 
11 ;  in  most  instances  <  the  mass  now  at  work 
are  over  10.*  In  Messrs.  Chance's  works, 
Birmingham,  *  there  is  a  rule  against  any  boys 
being  employed  under  12  ; '  and  Messrs.  Pow- 
nall,  a  leading  London  firm,  *  have  for  many 
years  enforced  a  rule  against  employing  any 
under  18.*  Several  other  masters  have  a  *  dis- 
like to  boys  below  those  ages.'  In  flint  glass 
cutting-shops  *  boys  do  not  begin  younger  than 
12,  and  usually  14,  except  a  few  who  come  as 
mere  attendants.'  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
childi-en  are  males.  Of  the  young  persons 
employed  about  nine-tenths  are  males. 

**  We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  evi- 
dence justifies  the  following  recommendations, 
as  securities  against  overtasking  the  strength  of 
the  young,  and  as  extending  to  this  manufac- 
ture the  principle  of  the  beneficent  regulations 
of  the  Factory  Acts,  as  far  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  manufacture  admit. 

**As  to  work  in  glass  houses:  —  1.  No 
female  to  be  employed  in  any  process  of  manu- 
facture in  a  glass  house.  2.  All  boys  to  be 
excluded  from  working  in  glass  houses  until 
they  attain  the  age  of  twelve  years.  8.  From 
the  age  of  twelve  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  boys 
and  youths  may  work  between  6  a.m.  and  8 
P.M.,  but  not  on  the  whole  more  than  twelve 
hours  in  any  one  day,  including  intervals  for 
rest  or  meals  amounting  in  the  whole  to  not 
less  than  one  hour  and  a  half.  4.  From  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  eighteen,  youths  may  work 
between  8  p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  but  not  more  than 
eight  hours,  with  intervals  for  rest  and  meals 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  not  less  than  one 
hour.  6.  No  youth  between  the  age  of  six- 
teen and  eighteen  to  work  between  8  p.m.  and 
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6  A.M.,  otherwise  than  in  alternate  weeks.  6.  j 
Where  any  accidental  delay  has  occurred  in  any  | 
of  the  processes,  boys  and  yonths  may  be  em- 
ployed for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  honr 
after  the  hours  above  specified.  7.  Boys  and 
youths  below  the  age  of  sixteen  employed  in 
the  '  makmg '  houses  in  glass  works,  to  attend 
school  for  not  less  than  nine  hours  in  each 
week,  at  not  less  than  three  different  school- 
times,  either  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  or 
evening.  All  other  boys  in  glass  works  to 
attend  school  according  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Factory  Acts.  As  to  work  out  of  glass 
houses : — The  regulations  of  the  Factory  Acts 
Extension  Act  to  be  applied  to  the  processes  of 
gi'inding,  polishing,  and  cutting  plate  and 
window  glass,  and  to  the  cutting  of  flint  glass, 
and  to  all  the  branches  of  work  done  in  the 
course  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  out  of  glass 
houses.  Wo  believe  that  if  these  recommen- 
dations should  be  embodied  in  legislation,  they 
would  operate  as  satisfactorily  as  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act  have 
been  found  to  do,  in  the  case  more  especially 
of  the  potteries,  and  of  the  other  branches  of 
manufacture  included  in  that  Act.  Of  the 
trades  and  manufactures  which  we  mentioned 
in  our  report  of  last  year  as  then  to  be  com- 
pleted, the  only  one  now  remaining,  of  any 
importance,  is  that  of  brickmaking,  the  inquiry 
into  which  can  only  be  conducted  during  the 
long  days  of  summer  and  autumn.  It  will  be 
completed  in  the  course  of  this  autumn  together 
with  a  few  other  subjects  of  small  extent  which 
we  found  to  require  notice. 

'<  Our  commission  having  been  recently  ex- 
tended to  an  inquiry  into  Hie  system  of  orga- 
nized labour  in  some  parts  of  the  agricultural 
distiicts,  known  by  the  name  of  agricultural 
gangs,  we  have  taken  measures  for  beginning 
the  inquiry  as  soon  as  the  gangs  recommence 
their  labours  in  the  autumn.  We  were  de- 
prived of  the  valuable  assistance  of  our  col- 
league, Mr.  Bichard  Dugald  Grainger,  by  his 
death  ;  but  not  until  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion had  approached  so  nearly  to  its  termination 
as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  ask  that 
his  place  should  be  supplied." 


AFRICA,  WESTERN  COAST. 

Report  of  tlie  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  tJie 
Britisli  establishments  on  the  Western  Coast 
of  Africa  (412). 

The  committee  was  appointed  on  the  21st 
February,  1865,  and  it  was  nominated  on  the 
3rd  March  of  Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue,  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Lord  Stanley, 
Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  Sir  John  Hay,  Mr. 
Buxton,  Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  Mr.  Arthv 
Mills,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  William  Edward 
Forster,  Mr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Cheetham,  Mr.  Caie, 
and  Mr.  Adderley.  The  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington  and  Mr.  Henry  Seymour  were  there- 
after added  to  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee met  twenty-three  times,  and  examined 
the  foUowing  witnesses : — Mr.  Thomas  Fred- 
erick Elliott,  assistant  under-secretary  of  the 
Colonial  Office;  Colonel  Ord,  R.E.;  Mr. 
William  MicCoskry,  of  Lagos ;  Capt  R.  F. 
Burton ;  Mr.  William  Wylde,  superintendent 
of  the  slave-trade  department  of  the  Foreign 
Office;  Sir  Benjamin  Pine,  late  chief  justice 
at  Sierra  Leone ;  Bev.  Elias  Schrenk,  mission- 
ary in  West  Africa ;  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  W. 
Grey,  first  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty; 
Capt.  Leveson  Wildman,  R.N. ;  Mr.  Lyons 
McLcod,  late  consul  in  the  Mozambique; 
Capt.  William  Edmonstone,  R.N.,  of  the 
Steam  Reserve  at  Devonport ;  Capt.  Andrew 
Clarke,  R.E.;  Mr.  J.  V.  Crawford,  vice-consnl 
at  Havannah;  Mr.  Andrew  Swangy,  of  the 
Gold  Coast;  Mr.  John  Harris,  late  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa ;  Mr.  David  Chineiy,  managing 
director  of  the  London  and  African  Trac^g 
Company ;  Mr.  James  Asprenall  Tobin,  liver- 
pool  African  merchant ;  Capt.  James  Crofl ; 
Dr.  Livingstone ;  Mr.  Henry  Barnes,  merchant, 
Gold  Coast;  Rev.  C.  A.  Gollmer,  Church 
Missionary;  Rev.  Gottlieb  Biihle,  of  the 
Abbeokutan  mission ;  Colonel  Edward  Conran, 
Gold  Coast;  Mr.  Gerald  Ralston,  consul- 
general  of  Liberia;  Mr.  William  Halkett, 
chief  justice,  Gold  Coast,  Mr.  Daniel  Rohert- 
son,  colonial  secretary  at  Gambia;  Dr.  Rohert 
Bradshaw,  colonial  surgeon,  Sierra  Leone ; 
Dr.  Henry  Hale,  colonial  surgeon,  Lagos; 
Rev.  William  Berrie,  Wesleyan  ndssionary; 
Rev.  George  Sharpe,  Wesleyan  missionaiy; 
Mr.    Richard    Pine,    governor   of  the  Gold 
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Coast ;  Mr.  Samuel  Wensley  Blackall,  governor, 
Sierra  Leone ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Ross,  colonial  sec- 
retary, West  Coast ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Martin, 
commissioner  of  Aggare,  king  of  Cape  Coast. 

On  the  22nd  Jane  the  following  d»kil  report 
was  proposed  by  the  chairman,  and  read  1°, 
as  follows : — 

"  The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  British  establishments  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  have  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lomng  report.  They  have  taken  evidence  from 
several  civil,  military,  and  naval  oflScers, 
merchants,  and  missionaries,  and  from  one 
native  envoy.  They  have  had  the  advantage  of 
a  very  able  report  from  Colonel  Ord,  sent  by 
her  Majesty  as  a  commissioner  for  the  purpose 
of  this  inquiry. 

"  Four  SeHlejnents. — There  are  four  British 
settlements  on  that  coast :  1.  on  the  Gambia ; 
2.  at  Sierra  Leone.;  8.  on  the  Gold  Coast ; 
4.  at  Lagos. 

**  The  Gambia  was  occupied  by  trading  com- 
panies for  the  purpose  of  slave  trade  from  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  French 
Government  took  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal, 
which  they  maintain  as  a  strong  military 
station,  and  the  English  settled  themselves  at 
Bathnist.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
in  1807,  has  been  followed  by  a  languid  com- 
merce, chiefly  supplying  the  French  with 
ground-nuts.  This  settlement,  with  all  other 
British  possessions  in  West  Africa,  was  put 
nnder  the  Government  at  SieiTa  Leone,  in 
1821. 

"  The  peninsula  of  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
500  miles  south  of  the  Gambia,  was  ceded  to 
the  British  by  native  chiefs  in  1787,  and  en- 
trusted to  the  management  of  a  chartered 
company,  of  which  Wilberforce  and  Sharp 
were  members*  Their  purpose  was  to  make  a 
settlement  of  liberated  slaves.  After  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  Crown  as- 
sumed the  government ;  and  when  Sierra  Leone 
was  made  the  central  seat  of  British  West 
African  Government  in  1821,  the  company  was 
abolished.  On  the  Gold  Coast  successive 
companies,  called  African  companies,  from  the 
close  of  the  Dutch  war,  1667,  were  chartered 
to  hold  and  govern  forts  without  territory,  for 
the  purpose  of  trade  in  slaves  and  gold,  with 
annual    subeidies,    rising   from    18,000/.    to 


20,000Z.  In  1821  the  Crown  dissolved  the 
Coast  Company,  and  assumed  the  government ; 
as,  owing  to  their  profits  having  sunk  with  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  company  was 
unable  to  maintain  the  government,  costing 
17,000Z.  a  year.  The  Crown  retained  only 
four  forts,  and  put  them  under  the  Govern- 
ment at  Sierra  Leone  ;  but  in  1828,  disgusted 
with  the  cost  of  the  Ashantee  war  which 
ensued,  gave  them  again  to  a  company  of 
merchants,  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  4,000/. 
The  company's  government,  under  Captain 
Macloanwas  in  many  respects  most  successful. 
Certain  complaints  being  made  of  connivance 
at  the  slave  trade,  a  committee  of  inquiry  was 
appointed  in  1842,  with  reference  to  those  three 
setttements,  and  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations :— 1.  That  the  Gold  Coast  Govern- 
ment should  be  made  completely  independent 
of  all  connexion  with  commerce,  and  resumed 
by  the  Crown  separately  from  the  Government 
of  Sierra  Leone.  2.  That  several  forts  aban- 
doned in  1828  should  be  re- occupied,  and  more 
constructed,  though  expressly  mih  no  view  to 
extension  of  territory,  but  solely  for  obtaining 
a  better  control  over  the  chiefs.  8.  That  a 
better  judicial  authority  should  be  established, 
and  that  an  assessor  to  the  chiefs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring territory  should  be  appointed.  4.  That 
the  military  force  should  be  increased;  and 
more  effectual  steps  taken  to  reduce  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade,  and  block-houses  should 
be  built  along  the  coast.  5.  That  the  Giunbian 
Government  should  be  again  separated  from 
that  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  have  a  legislative 
as  well  as  executive  council,  and  a  separate 
judicial  establishment.  Most  of  these  recom- 
mendations were  carried  out« 

**  Increase  of  Territory, -^"Each  of  these 
settlements  has,  from  time  to  time,  in  spite  of 
injunctions  from  home,  increased  in  territory. 

<*  That  on  the  Gambia,  by  the  occupation 
of  M'Carthy*0  Island,  160  miles  up  the  river, 
purchased  as  an  outpost  for  the  protection  of 
trade,  in  1820;  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  for  sanitary  purposes ;  of  a 
strip  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  taken 
from  the  King  of  Borra,  1826,  to  keep  the 
natives  at  a  distance  (the  post  of  Albreda  on 
this  strip  was  lately  exchanged  by  the  French 
for  Portendik) ;  and  of  British  Combo,  taken 
from  the  chiefs,  in  1855,  on  account  of  their 
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continual  interference  with  our  people — this  is 
peopled  with  liberated  Africans.  There  is  no 
British  protection  extended  OTer  the  tribes  in 
this  neighbourhood,  except  so  far  as  may  be 
implied  in  any  treaties. 

**  The  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  had  an- 
nexed to  it  theBullom  shore  northwards,  and  the 
Kokelle  bank  to  the  south,  between  the  years 
1819  and  1824,  with  a  view  to  keeping  the 
natives  at  a  distance ;  and  the  Isles  de  Los, 
which  have  been  alternately  occupied  and 
abandoned  ever  since  1819,  in  which  is  now 
a  station  costing  2002.  a-year.  The  Isle  of 
Bulama,  still  disputed  wiUi  the  Portiiguese; 
Quiah,  ceded  by  treaty,  1861,  on  account  of 
disturbances;  and  Sherboro,  further  south, 
taken  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  1861. 
The  raising  of  a  revenue  by  custom  duties  is 
an  additional  object  alleged  in  justification  of 
these  extensions  of  frontier;  the  suppression 
of  slave  trade,  and  opening  of  legitimate  com- 
merce, being  the  ultimate  object  of  all.  The 
Gold  Coast  forts  have  been  added  to  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Danish,  1851. 

**A  protectorate  also  is  assumed  over  the 
tribes  between  the  forts  and  the  kingdom  of 
Ashantee,  though  not  defined  by  any  treaty, 
but  only  implied  in  the  terms  of  the  Poll  Tax 
Ordnance,  since  repealed.  The  British  Go- 
vernment, however,  in  levying  that  tax  on  the 
protected  tribes,  treated  them  more  or  less  as 
subjects.  The  limits  of  actual  British  territory 
are  wholly  indefinite  and  uncertain.  The 
assumption  of  further  posts  east  of  the  Yolta 
has  been  recommended,  and  the  present  policy 
inevitably  tends  to  extension.  The  Dutch — 
the  only  other  European  power  remaining  on 
this  coast  besides  the  English  —  hold  forts 
intermixed  with  the  English,  and  interfering 
with  their  government.  Negotiations  have 
been  entered  into,  without  result,  for  better 
mutual  relations. 

<*  Lagos  has  been  added  to  the  West  African 
settlements,  1861.  A  consulate  has  been  esta- 
blished there  ten  years  previously  by  treaty 
with  the  native  king  Akitoye,  his  cousin 
Eosoko  being  ejected  as  an  usurper.  Aki- 
toye's  son  and  successor,  Docemo,  was  de- 
prived and  pensioned  off  on  the  ground  of 
incapacity  of  government  and  infraction  of 
treaty. 

**  The  posts  of  Palma  and  Leckie  were  occu- 


pied, 1862,  and  Badagry  was  ceded,  1B63. 
An  indefinite  territory,  including  all  these 
places,  is  understood  to  be  more  or  less  under 
British  Government,  bounded  only  on  the  left 
of  the  Ogun  by  the  Lagoon,  on  the  right  with- 
out any  frontier. 

"  Fonn  of  Government. — ^At  all  these  settle- 
ments there  is  a  governor  and  colonial  secretary, 
with  an  executive  and  a  legislative  council, 
established  by  charters. 

"  At  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gold  Coast  mer- 
chants are  excluded  from  the  executive,  and 
are  pressing  for  an  elective  legislature. 

"  At  the  Gambia  and  elsewhere  there  are 
merchants  on  both  councils. 

"  Judicial  EstMiskments. — ^There  is  a  chief 
justice  at  each  settlement,  and  a  Queen^s 
advocate,  and  several  stipendiary  police  ma- 
gistrates and  clerks  at  head-quarters,  and  at 
every  out-station.  On  the  Gold  Coast  the 
office  of  a  judicial  assessor  to  the  native  chiefe 
is  added  to  thai  of  chief  justice,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction  Act, 
1848,  a  bond  being  made  with  the  chiefs. 
The  magistrates  at  all  the  outposts  arc  military 
men,  wholly  ignorant  of  law,  professionally. 
Towards  the  cost  of  all  these  civil  establish- 
ments there  is  an.  aggregate  charge  in  the 
British  Treasury  amounting  last  year  to 
14,000Z.  There  is  a  mixed  commission  court 
at  Sierra  Leone  for  the  adjudication  of  sach 
slave  ships  as  may  be  captured  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, but  very  little  is  done  in  this  court 
now.  There  is  also  a  charge  on  the  British 
treasury  for  liberated  Africans  settled  on  oar 
territory,  and  for  missions. 

**  Forces. — Of  black  troops,  officered  by 
Englishmen,  there  are — 

«  Three  companies  at  the  Gambia,  and  there 
is  a  steamer  always  on  the  river. 

"  Five  companies  at  Sierra  Leone,  besides 
cavalry  and  artillery. 

<<  Eight  now,  but  ordinarily  three,  companies 
on  the  Gold  Coast. 

<'  Two  companies  at  Lagos. 

'*  Taking  the  average  at  sixteen  companies 
with  fifty  officers,  the  military  annual  cost  to 
the  British  treasury  is  130,000/.,  besides  the 
charges  for  barracks,  hospitals,  stores,  &c. 
The  barracks  are  generally  reported  to  be  in 
bad  order,  and  unhealthy. 

<' There  are  police  at  each  station;   but 
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eyeiy  attempt  at  raising  forces  in  the  nature  of 
local  militia  has  failed.  There  is  on  unem- 
bodied  militia  at  Sierra  Leone. 

"  Eecenue  of  each  settlement  is  chiefly  de- 
rived from  easterns.  At  the  Gamhia  it  was, 
last  year,  18,000/.,  and  the  expenditure 
19,000/.;  at  Sierra  Leone  it  was,  last  year, 
45,000/.,  and*  the  expenditure  47,000/.;  at 
the  Gold  Coast  it  was,  last  year,  4,000/.,  and 
the  expenditure  9,400/. ;  at  Lagos  it  was,  last 
year,  18,400/.,  and  the  expenditure  22,800/. ; 
the  deficiencies  bemg  mode  up  by  grants  d&om 
the  British  Treasury,  amounting  to  14,000/., 
but  leaving  growing  debts  at  Gambia  and  the 
Gold  Coast.  A  house  and  land  tax  has  been 
levied  at  Sien*a  Leone.  A  poll-tax  was 
attempted  at  the  Gold  Coast,  but  failed.  A 
licence  duty  on  the  sale  of  spirits  is  now  being 
eiacted. 

"  Trade  Eetunis. — ^At  the  Gambia,  exports, 
chiefly  ground-nuts  to  France,  are  falling  off; 
and  imports,  chiefly  from  Manchester,  very 
stationary. 

"  At  Sierra  Leone  trade  has  about  doubled 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

"  On  the  Gold  Coast  trade  is  declining,  and 
small  in  amount. 

"  At  Lagos,  if  peace  can  be  kept,  a  palm- 
oil  trade  may  grow  up. 

**  Missionanes»  —  The  work  of  civilization 
by  missionaries,  and  its  independence  of  pro- 
tection by  British  Government,  is  variously 
stated.  Great  eflbrts  have  been  made  by  the 
Church  and  Wesleyan  and  Basle  Missionary 
Societies.  There  is  a  bishop  at  Sierra  Leone  ; 
and  schools,  and  places  of  worship,  and  a 
native  agency  have  been  everywhere  esta- 
blished. The  success  of  education  of  liberated 
Africans  at  Sierra  Leone  seems  questionable ; 
and  the  suppression  of  barbarous  customs,  such 
as  human  sacrifice  and  custom  of  the  dead,  is 
everywhere  described  as  so  ineflectual  that  our 
withdrawal  would  instantly  be  followed  by  their 
revival.  On  the  Gold  Coast  the  missionaries 
have  encouraged  industrial  pursuits  with  some 
snccess,  though  at  first  with  great  sacrifice  of 
their  own  lives.  The  Sierra  Leone  mission- 
aries at  Abbeokuta  have  been  in  opposition  to 
the  Government  at  Lagos. 

"Squadron. — The  British  squadron  main- 
tained on  the  West  African  coast  consists,  in 
its  ordinary  strength,  of  thirteen  ships,  besides 


two  small  river  gun-boats,  and  two  hulks,  and 
is  stationed  in  three  divisions :  first,  north  of 
Liberia ;  second,  The  Bight ;  third,  from  Capo 
Lopez  to  Little  Fish  Bay.  The  naval  officers  who 
have  given  evidence  state  that,  without  more 
strength,  its  service  is  necessarily  restricted 
to  blockading  slave  export  in  shore,  and  that 
more  and  faster  ships  would  be  required  for 
capturing  slavers  at  sea.  They  think  that 
with  such  increase  the  squadron  alone  could 
stop  the  export  of  slaves  (as  far  as  its  stop- 
page is  possible  during  the  continuance  of  any 
demand),  without  the  aid  of  forts  or  settle- 
ments along  the  shore.  They  agree  in  the 
opinion,  that  after  a  cessation  of  slave  trade, 
fewer  ships  could  afibrd  all  the  protection 
which  British  commerce  on  the  West  African 
coast  would  require  against  pirates,  and  all  the 
support  which  any  governors  or  consuls  might 
need  for  eiiforcing  claims  of  British  subjects. 
The  squadron  is  now  constantly  drawn  off  from 
its  service  against  the  slave  trade  for  the 
protection  of  trade,  or  because  of  wars  with 
the  natives,  or  disputes  with  traders.  Its 
cost  to  the  British  Treasury  is  stated  to  bo 
157,869/.  a-year.  The  service  is  very  trying 
and  invaliding  to'  officers  and  men,  and,  on  its 
present  footing,  gives  but  small  compensation 
in  prize  money.  The  French  have  not  main- 
tained their  squadron  sinc6  the  Bussian  war, 
our  convention  with  them  having  ceased.  The 
Americans  have  withdrawn  their  cruisers,  both 
from  the  West  African  and  Cuban  coasts,  since 
the  breaking  out  of  their  civil  war.  The  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  keep  a  few  ships  off  their  own 
stations.  The  British  navy  alone  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  off 
the  coast  of  West  Africa,  and  under  Commo- 
dore Eai-dley  Wilmot,  this  service  is  extremely 
active. 

"  Consulates, — At  Loanda  the  British  Go- 
vernment maintains  a  consul,  who  is  also  a 
commissioner ;  and  a  vice-consul,  who  is  clerk 
to  the  commission. 

<'  There  is  a  consul  also  at  Biafra,  who  is 
considered  necessary  to  settle  disputes  between 
the  merchants  and  natives,  and  to  prevent  the 
supercargoes  acting  arbitrarily;  he  looks  to 
the  squadron  to  enforce  his  commands. 

'<  The  Governor  of  Lagos  has  acted  also  as 
consul  for  the  Benin ;  but  the  mixture  of  offices 
has  been  found  inconvenient. 
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**  Consular  agents  are  placed  at  other  ont* 
ports,  not  within  the  British  Goyemment. 

"  Treaties, — The  British  GoTemment  is  en- 
gaged with  foreign  powers  in  treaties  of  three 
different  kinds  for  the  snppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  1.  There  are  treaties  for  mutual  right 
of  search  of  i^erchant  yessels  of  either  nation, 
within  certain  limits  ;  and  with  right  of  deten- 
tion if  found  with  slaves  on  hoard,  or  equip- 
ment for  slaves  ;  the  adjudication  heing  hy 
courts  of  mixed  commissioners  of  each  nation. 
These  are  with  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Brazil, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Argentine  Confederation. 
2.  Similar  treaties :  the  adjudication  heing 
hy  tribunals  of  the  country  under  whose  flag 
the  capture  is  made.  These  are  with  Den- 
mai'k,  Sardinia,  Hanse  Towns,  Italy,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia,  Hayti,  and  Mexico.  8.  With- 
out right  of  search  or  detention,  but  engaging 
the  contracting  parties  to  keep  a  certain  naval 
force  on  the  seas  for  suppression  of  slave  trade. 
These  treaties  were  with  France  and  the  United 
States,  until  the  occurrence  of  the  Crimean  and 
American  wars  successively  led  to  their  with- 
drawal. Slavers  taken  without  flags  are  sent 
before  the  Admiralty  Courts,  as  of  no  nation- 
ality. There  are  countless  treaties  with  native 
chiefs  of  West  Africa  ;  Mr.  Elliott,  the  under 
secretary  of  the  Colonial  Office,  states  that 
there  are  107  with  the  government  of  Sienna 
Leone  alone.  The  majority  are  for  territorial 
cession,  amity,  and  commerce,  and  suppression 
of  slave  trade ;  some  for  protection  of  native 
tribes.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  terms  of 
these  treaties  are  often  distinctly  understood 
by  the  contracting  parties.  A  treaty  has  even 
been  entered  into  by  a  naval  officer,  binding 
the  Crown  of  England  to  peimanent  engage- 
ments with  Aiiican  chiefs,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility. 

*<  The  most  intelligible  and  binding  con- 
sideration in  any  of  these  treaties  is  an  actual 
pension  to  the  contracting  chief,  charged  on  the 
British  Treasury  for  ever,  though  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade,  for  which  it  is  given, 
may  be  accomplished  to-morrow. 

<*  There  is  a  form  kept  in  the  Foreign  Office 
on  which  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
those  barbarous  chiefs  are  modelled,  but  their 
real  effect  depends  much  on  the  judgment  and 
conduct  of  various  governors. 

**  Commiltees  of  Inquiry, — The  chief  object 


in  all  these  undertakings,  since  the  Act  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  has  been  its  sup- 
pression. A  committee  in  1848-9,  on  the  best 
means  for  the  final  extinction  of  the  slave 
trade,  reported  its  opinion  that  forcible  means 
were  impracticable,  but  that  missionary  efforts, 
and  the  extension  of  legitimate  commerce,  ought 
to  be  encourged,  as  the  most  effective  means 
of  suppressing  slave  trade.  A  Committee  of 
the  Lords,  1819-50,  on  the  same  reference, 
reported  that  the  four  means  employed,  namely, 
ti'eaties  with  civilized  states ;  treaties  with 
native  chiefs ;  maintenance  of  forts  along  the 
coasts ;  and  a  squadron,  had  all  proved  efficient 
for  the  purpose,  and  only  required  improvement 
to  be  completely  successful.  A  Committee  of 
this  House,  1858,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
treaties  between  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal respecting  the  slave  ti-ade,  and  the  soma 
paid  by  Great  Britain  to  those  Governments 
for  then*  concurrence  in  its  abolition,  reported 
that  the  slave  trade  had  nearly  ceased,  owing 
to  the  closing  of  the  Brazilian  market ;  and 
that  if  the  Cuban  demand  were  stopped,  the 
whole  object  would  be  finally  attained.  The 
first  of  these  three  reports  was  in  favour  of  less 
forcible  means  being  employed  to  stop  the 
supply  of  slaves ;  the  second  recommended  that 
the  means  employed  should  be  reinforced ;  the 
third  that  operations  for  snppression  should 
rather  be  directed  against  the  demand  than  the 
supply.  Your  committee  consider  that,  though 
the  supply  of  slaves  from  West  Africa  can 
never  bo  wholly  suppressed  while  a  profitable 
demand  continues,  the  British  settlements  have 
prevented  the  export  of  slaves  from  their  neigh- 
bourhood, in  co-operation  with  the  squadron 
which,  without  them,  would  have  required  a 
larger  force  for  the  purpose.  The  British  West 
African  establishments,  ashore  and  afloat,  have 
also  fostered  a  certain  amount  of  legitimate 
commerce  which  has  superseded  the  previous 
slave  trade. 

*<  But  if  the  promotion  first,  and  afterwards 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  had  not  been 
the  objects  of  those  establishments,  commercial 
enterprise  would  never  have  selected  the  Gold 
Coast  for  its  locality,  nor  would  the  British 
probably  have  undertaken  any  settlement  what- 
ever in  West  Africa  ;  still  less  would  the  Crown 
have  implicated  itself  in  government  there,  or 
in  treaties  of  protection,  nor  indeed  could  any 
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mere  misBionary  enterprise  have  led  to  such 
consequences  as  have  followed  the  work  of 
liberation,  snch  as  the  transference  of  large 
bodies  of  Africans  from  one  part  of  their  country 
to  another,  and  undertaking  their  settlement 
and  care. 

''But  the  slave  trade,  the  suppression  of 
which  is  now  the  chief  object  of  the  British 
establishments  in  West  Africa,  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  by  the  diminution  of  any  external 
demand  for  slaves.  The  only  remaining  de- 
mand comes  from  Cuba,  where  the  officers  of  a 
government  long  in  treaty  with  England  for 
the  suppression  of  slave  trade  make  a  regular 
income  by  connivance  at  its  continuance.  The 
iiitei'est  of  a  small  number  of  planters,  and  the 
profit  corruptly  made  by  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nors, caimot  be  long  maintained  against  the 
resolution  of  the  Governor-General  Dulce, 
supported  by  a  large  anti-slavery  party,  which 
only  wants  constitutional  means  to  attain  for 
itself  a  similar  success  to  that  recently  achieved 
in  Brazil.  A  slight  alteration  in  the  laws  of 
the  island  wonld  suffice  to  enable  the  highest 
authorities  to  enforce  the  engagements  which 
their  nation  has  entered  into,  even  through  the 
means  of  snch  reluctant  courts  of  justice  as 
the  Audiencias.  The  noble  efforts  of  Great 
Britain,  so  imperfectly  aided  by  the  most  faith- 
ful allies,  so  treacherously  deserted  by  Spain 
and  Portugal,  have  so  far  succeeded,  that 
though  slavery  may  remain  as  prevalent  as 
ever  in  Africa,  yet  the  increased  cost  of  an 
exported  slave  has  insured  his  better  treatment, 
and  it  appears  in  evidence  that  the  present 
condition  of  a  slave  in  Cuba  is  even  better 
than  that  of  an  emancipado.  The  Cuban 
planters  are  beginning  to  look  to  immigration 
of  coolies,  and  the  natui'al  increase  of  popula- 
tion, for  the  supply  of  labour.  Late  events  in 
America  and  Santo  Domingo  have  impressed 
their  minds  with  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  ter- 
mmation  of  the  slave  trade.  Your  conmiittee 
think  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  actual 
assumption  of  government  had  in  all  cases 
been  at  first  avoided  in  countries  which  the 
English  race  can  never  colonize,  and  where 
British  law  is  inapplicable  to  native  customs, 
which  have  been  connived  at,  but  which  might 
have  been  eradicated  by  the  gradual  influence 
of  commerce  without  such  interference.  -The 
annexation  of  Lagos  was  a  strong  measure,  of 


which' not  only  the  wisdom  may  be  questioned, 
but  the  alleged  justification  also,  namely,  the 
incapacity  and  faithlessness  of  a  king,  who  was 
first  set  up  by  the  English  against  a  very 
doubtful  usurper,  and  whose  powerlessness 
over  his  subjects  was  much  caused  by  their 
interference.  The  wisdom  of  the  act  may  be 
tested  by  the  consideration  that,  had  we  re- 
frained from  assuming  the  government,  we  need 
not  have  been  implicated  in  the  Egba  wars, 
nor  in  the  perplexity  of  having  to  recognize,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  prohibit,  slavery  within 
our  own  territory. 

'<  The  protectorate  of  tribes  about  our  forts 
on  the  Gold  Coast  assumes  an  indefinite  and 
unintelligible  responsibility  on  our  part,  uncom- 
pensated by  any  adequate  advantage  to  the 
tribes.  It  is  even  the  opinion  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  of  that  Government  that  it  has 
enervated  and  disunited  the  protected  chiefs, 
and  that  so  far  from  training  the  chiefs  to  a 
better  conduct  of  their  own  afiairs,  it  only  leads 
them  to  lean  on  the  English. 

**  It  rests  on  no  documentary  evidence  or 
conditions  ;  excites  vague  expectations  among 
the  chiefis,  and  practically  engages  the  English 
Government  in  maintaining  weak  tribes  against 
their  former  sovereigns,  and  in  keeping  peace 
among  them  all,  or  even  in  compensating  for 
losses  mutually  occasioned  by  invasion,  and 
generally  in  administering  a  territory  which  we 
cannot  even  tax  as  subject.  Even  for  the 
object  in  view,  of  suppressing  slave  trade, 
simple  commercial  treaties  with  native  powers, 
or  the  occupation  of  posts  without  adjoining 
territory,  might  have  been  a  wiser  policy.  But 
in  the  sole  interests  of  trade  the  evidence  of 
merchants  is  that  it  is  better  that  their  agents 
should  feel  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  native  powers,  than  that  they  should 
be  backed  by  English  Governments,  or  even  by 
consuls,  more  than  is  necessary  for  a  reference 
of  disputes  to  constituted  authorities.  Your 
committee  also  deprecate  the  needless  employ- 
ment of  English  officers  and  military  on  such 
a  shore  as  costly  to  this  country,  not  only  by 
actual  mortality,  but  by  the  numbers  invalided 
in  mind  and  body,  and  rendered  unfit  for  other 
active  service.  The  discipline  also  of  the  naval 
service  in  Africa  is  stated  to  be  most  trying  and 
severe.  The  scattering  of  forces,  both  naval 
and  military,  in  such  parts  of  the  world,  is  an 
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additional  evil,  which,  in  case  of  general  war, 
would  be  of  serious  consideration.  To  gOTem 
effectually  such  settlements  would  require  much 
larger  expenditure  than  has  yet  been  made,  and 
more  thorough  occupation,  and  undertaking  of 
public  works  of  much  larger  extent  than  we  are 
ready  to  recommend,  or  Parliament  would  be 
likely  to  consent  to. 

*  *  JRecom  mendatiom,  —  Your  committee  re- 
commend that  the  cessation  of  the  last  remain- 
ing demand  for  slaves  should  be  expedited  by 
more  pressure  on  the  Spanish  Goyemment.to 
pass  the  laws  which  are  required  for  the  pur- 
pose in  Cuba,  and  without  which  the  West 
African  establishments  must  £ul  of  complete 
effect  for  their  main  purpose. 

"  In  the  hope  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
slave  trade,  they  conceive  that  it  would  be  wise 
at  once  to  forbid  any  steps  being  taken  by  any 
officers  of  the  Crown  in  West  AMca,  to  retrace 
which  might  be  difficult  though  desirable  upon 
such  an  event.  All  further  extension  of  terri- 
tory or  assumption  of  government  in  West 
Afiica,  or  any  new  treaty  implying  protection 
of  native  tribes,  should  be  peremptorily  pro- 
hibited and  carefully  prevented.  It  may  be 
impossible  at  present  to  withdraw  from  settle- 
ments and  engagements  already  made,  but 
even  these  may  be  capable  of  immediate  re- 
duction and  consolidation;  and  when  their 
chief  object,  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
is  achieved,  and  the  protection  of  commerce 
becomes  their  sole  remaining  object,  they  may 
be  still  further  modified  and  partially  abandoned. 
Immediate  reduction  wiU  be  an  overt  act,  duly 
notifying  this  intention,  and  most  effectually 
checking  the  extension,  without  hazarding  the 
efficiency,  of  the  present  governments.  Your 
committee  recommend,  in  consonance  with 
almost  unanimous  evidence,  that  the  four  exist- 
ing settlements  should  be  again  concentrated 
under  a  supreme  government  at  Sierra  Leone. 
The  reasons  which  led  to  their  separation,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  1842, 
no  longer  exist.  Eapid  communication  by 
steam  will  enable  military  and  judicial  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  now,  which  in  1842  were 
impossible.  The  reasons  for  re- concentration 
arc  not  only  economical,  but  much  more,  the 
desirableness  of  uniform  policy,  and  the  hope 
of  contracting  our  growing  engagements,  and 
extricating  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  from 


anything  in  the  nature  of  colonizing  in  Africa, 
and  from  a  fatal  service,  or  the  possible  impli- 
cation in  native  wars.  Simple  retrenchment 
cannot  be  recommended  if  African  government, 
now  too  much  stinted  for  efficiency,  is  to  be 
continued.  The  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone 
should  be  re-constituted  governor  over  all  the 
British  settlements  in  West  Africa.  The  pre- 
sent number  of  troops  there  will  suffice,  and 
police  may  gradually  be  raised  to  supersede 
some  of  them ;  nor  is  there  any  alteration  in 
the  present  Government  establishment  required 
by  the  change,  except  that  a  steamer  should 
be  kept  always  at  the  Governor's  disposal,  to 
enable  him  to  visit  his  sub-governments,  or  to 
transport  troops.  The  chief  justice  will  also  be 
required  to  make  an  annual  circuit  of  the  other 
settlements.  The  Governor's  salary  should  be 
raised  to  8,000/.  a  year,  and  this  additional 
charge,  together  with  that  of  the  steamer,  will 
be  amply  compensated  by  reductions  elsewhere. 
Gambia  should  have  only  a  lieutenant-governor, 
with  a  small  executive  and  legislative  council, 
local  ordinances  being  subject  to  the  sanction 
of  the  Governor.  From  McCarthy's  Island  the 
three  or  four  officers  and  half  company  now 
stationed  there  should  be  withdrawn,  and  all 
Government  establishments  as  much  as  pos- 
sible confined  to  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and 
the  remaining  troops,  reduced  from  three  to 
two  companies,  should  be  placed  in  healthy 
barracks  on  Cape  St.  Mary;  Fort  Bullom 
being  also  occupied  on  the  opposite  shore. 
The  steamer  now  plying  there  will  then  be  no 
longer  required  to  be  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  judicial  establishment  may  be  re- 
duced to  magistrates  only,  the  Sierra  Leone 
chief  justice  undertaking  the  more  serious  cases 
on  his  circuit.  On  the  Gold  Coast  there  is  no 
possibility  of  raising  a  sufficient  revenue  while 
the  Dutch  remain,  and  thwart  our-  policy.  The 
forts  we  now  retain,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Danish  forts  which  we  added  by  purchase,  in 
1851,  are,  with  the  exception  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  more  or  less  in  ruins,  and  in  some  cases 
subject  to  earthquakes.  The  cost  of  putting 
them  in  habitable  order  would  be  considerable, 
even  without  fortifying  them,  and  the  whole 
cost  would  fJEill  on  the  home  Treasury.  None 
of  these  forts  should  be  restored,  but  barracks 
should  be  made  tenantable  at  Accra,  and  per- 
haps one  other  healthy  site,  besides  Cape  Coast 
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Castle.  The  protectorate  should  only  be  re- 
tained while  the  chiefs  may  be  as  speedily  as 
possible  made  to  do  without  it.  Nothing 
should  be  done  to  encourage  them  to  lean  on 
British  help,  or  trust  to  British  administration 
of  their  affairs,  whether  military  or  judicial. 
Tha  judicial  assessor  does  not  fulfil  the  first 
intention  of  the  office,  assisting  the  chiefs  in 
administering  justice,  but  supersedes  their 
authority  by  decisions  according  to  his  own 
sole  judgment.  This  office,  instituted  with  the 
best  intentions,  seems,  by  the  evidence  of  a 
commissioner  from  the  natiye  king  of  Cape 
Coast,  to  have  4ed  to  the  introduction  of  need- 
less technicalities  and  expense,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  attorneys  when  the  natives  had 
better  speak  for  themselves.  The  chiefs  should 
be  rather  left  to  exercise  their  own  jurisdiction, 
with  only  an  appeal,  when  necessary,  to  the 
English  magistracy.  Queen's  advocates  seem 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  trials  by  jury  inappli- 
cable in  many  cases.  The  forts  on  the  Gold 
Coast  should  be  under  the  command  of  a 
lieutenant-governor  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone, 
with  a  small  council,  legislative  and  executive, 
subject  to  his  sanction  of  their  proceedings : 
and  the  exercise  of  his  government  should  be 
as  much  as  possible  confined  to  the  forts 
actually  occupied. 

« Three  companies  now  stationed  on  -the 
Gold  Coast  may  be  reduced  to  two,  and  police 
should  be  organized  to  supersede  part  of  this 
reduced  force  as  speedily  as  possible. 

"  The  judicial  establishment  should  consist 
only  of  magistrates,  important  cases  being  re- 
served for  the  chief  justice's  circuit  from  Sierra 
Leone. 

''  The  whole  of  this  reduced  establishment 
would  be  paid  for  by  little  more  than  the  pre- 
sent parliamentary  grant,  and  all  attempts  at 
raising  a  revenue,  either  by  taxes  or  customs, 
futile  as  both  have  proved,  would  be  spared,  as 
well  as  the  assumption  of  partial  sovereignty 
over  the  neighbourhood,  implied  in  such  at* 
tempts. 

''  Lagos  will  require  an  English  commandant 
until  the  native  rule  can  be  re-established, 
when  he  would  resume  the  office  of  consul,  or 
rather,  confine  himself  to  that  office,  which  he 
now  incongruously  holds  with  the  government 
of  Lagosf  as  consul  of  Benin.     The  Houssa 


police  should  suffice  for  all  military  purposes. 
Nothing  but  the  most  necessary  establishments 
should  be  retained,  or  put  in  order,  on  the 
island  itself,  trusting  to  the  squadron  prevent- 
ing any  slave  export  reviving  from  that  shore. 
The  assumption  of  territory  round  Lagos,  while 
domestic  slavery  continues,  under  our  legal 
prohibition  but  practical  recognition,  seems 
most  undesirable  ;  nor  is  it  possible  at  once  to 
abolish  slavery.  Possibly  English  commerce, 
with  less  of  governmental  interference,  may 
gradually  effectually  eradicate  the  custom. 

**  It  was,  however,  agreed  that  the  commit-^ 
tee  should  proceed  by  way  of  resolutions,  and 
on  the  26th  June  the  committee  reported  as 
follows  : — That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee : 

"1.  That  it  is  not  possible  to  withdraw  the 
British  Government,  wholly  or  immediately, 
from  any  settlements  or  engagements  on  the 
West  African  coast. 

**  2.  That  the  settlement  on  the  Gambia  may 
be  reduced,  by  McCarthy's  Island,  which  is  150 
miles  up  the  river,  being  no  longer  occupied ; 
and  that  the  settlement  should  be  confined  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

<<  8.  That  all  further  extension  of  territory 
or  assumption  of  government,  or  new  treaties 
offering  any  protection  to  native  tribes,  would 
be  inexpedient ;  and  that  the  object  of  our 
policy  should  be  to  encourage  in  the  natives 
the  exercise  of  those  qualities  which  may 
render  it  possible  for  us  more  and  more  to 
transfer  to  them  the  administration  of  all  the 
governments,  with  a  view  to  our  ultimate  with- 
drawal from  all,  except,  probably.  Sierra  Leone. 
<<  4.  That  this  policy  of  non-extension  ad- 
mits of  no  exception,  as  regards  new  settle- 
ments, but  cannot  amount  to  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  measures  which,  in  pecuhar 
cases,  may  be  necessary  for  the  more  efficient 
and  economical  administration  of  the  settle- 
ments we  already  possess. 

^*  5.  That  the  reasons  for  the  separation  of 
West  African  governments  in  1842  having 
ceased  to  exist,  it  is  desirable  that  a  central 
government  over  all  the  four  settlements  should 
be  re-established  at  Sierra  Leone,  with  steam 
communication  with  each  lieutenant  govern- 
ment. 

**6.  That  the  evidence  leads  to  the  hope 
that  such  a  central  control  may  be  established 
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with  eonsiderable  retrenchment  of  expenditure, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a  general  increase 
of  efficiency. 

**  7.  That  in  the  newly-acquired  territory  of 
Lagos  the  native  practice  of  domestic  slavery 
still,  to  a  certain  degree,  exists,  although  it  is 
at  variance  with  British  law ;  and  that  it  ap- 
pears to  your  committee  that  this  state  of 
things,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  many  local  diffi- 
culties, demands  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Government,  with  a  view  to  its  termination  as 
soon  as  possible.*' 


The  following  items  relating  to  the  origin  of 
these  British  settlements  are  further  gathered 
from  Mr.  Elliott's  evidence  : — 

''They  originated  in  enterprises  of  trade. 
There  were  English  companies  for  trading  with 
the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  one  of  them  lasted  till  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  was  then  in 
difficulties,  and  was  dissolved  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  of  1750.  Another  company  was 
substituted,  which  lasted  till  the  year  1821. 
That  company  also  got  into  difficulties,  and 
was  abolished  by  an  Act  of  1  and  2  Geo.  lY., 
and  all  its  possessions,  including  numerous 
forts  on  the  Gold  Coast,  were  annexed  to  the 
Grown  colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 

''  Our  possessions  at  Sierra  Leone  began 
with  a  cession  from  some  of  the  native  chiefs 
in  1787.  In  1791  a  company  was  formed, 
including  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  Mr.  Wilber« 
force,  and  others,  called  the  Sierra  Leone 
Company,  and  they  managed  the  place  until 
the  year  1807,  as  a  chartered  company,  having 
powers  of  government,  but  they  gave  it  up 
afterwards,  and  in  1808  the  Crown  assumed 
the  government,  which  it  has  retained  ever 
since.  In  the  year  1821,  upon  the  abolition 
of  the  African  Company,  all  the  outlying  pos- 
sessions in  Gambia  and  on  the  Gold  Coast 
were  annexed  to  the  Colonial  Government  of 
Sierra  Leone. 

**  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  intervened 
between  the  last  two  dates.  It  took  place  just 
before  the  Crown  took  the  government  of  Sien*a 
Leone  in  the  year  1807. 

<*  From  the  year  1821  to  the  year  1848  all 
the  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Africa  remained 
annexed  to  Sierra  Leone ;  but  in  1848,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  opinion  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  the  year 


1842,  the  Gambia  and  Gold  Coast  were  sepa- 
rated and  formed  into  dbtinct  governments. 
The  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  at  that  time  con- 
sisted only  of  the  peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone. 
The  principal  accession  of  territory  conter- 
minous with  Sierra  Leone  is  what  is  called 
British  Quia ;  but  besides  that  the  Government 
has  annexed  some  territory  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sherbro  Biver ;  and  also  there  were  annexed  at 
earlier  times  the  Isles  de  Los  and  the  ishmd  of 
Bulama.  Such  annexations  were  made  by 
treaties  of  cession  in  every  case. 

*'  The  possession  of  Bulama,  however,  is 
still  disputed  between  the  Portuguese  and  the 
English.  We  had  a  cession  from  some  nativesi 
and  they  had  a  cession  from  others,  and  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  question  is 
under  discussion  between  the  two  governments. 

**  There  have  been  two  or  three  occupations 
of  Bulama,  by  Great  Britain,  and  then  a  relin- 
quishment of  it ;  the  last  occupation  took  place 
recently,  and  occasioned  remonstrances  from 
the  Portuguese  Government,  with  whom  nego- 
tiations on  the  subject  are  now  pending;  the 
last  occupation  was  in  the  year  1860. 

'*  The  existing  Government  of  Sierra  Leone 
is  under  a  charter,  dated  in  the  year  1868, 
which  merely  simplified  and  abbreviated  the 
previous  charters  of  Government. 

**  The  Government  of  Sierra  Leone  consists 
of  an  executive  and  legislative  council:  the 
executive  council  consists  of  five  officials ;  the 
legislative  council  has  eight  official  members 
and  two  non-official. 

**  The  judicial  authority  of  Sierra  Leone  is 
constituted  under  royal  charter;  but  there 
exists  an  Act  removing  some  doubts  about  the 
rights  of  liberated  Africans;  that  Act  was 
passed  in  the  16th  and  17th  of  Victoria, 
and  it  appears  in  the  Parliamentary  paper  of 
1855. 

**  There  is  jurisdiction  exercised  at  Sierra 
Leone,  both  over  British  subjects  residing  in 
the  territories  of  adjacent  native  chiefs,  and 
also  over  offenders  brought  into  Sierra  Leono 
from  those  territories ;  that  jurisdiction  is  given 
by  Order  in  Council,  issued  by  virtue  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  6  and  7  Vict.,  c.  94,  which 
empowers  the  Crown  in  certain  cases  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  in  respect  of  oflences  com- 
mitted in  foreign  countries.  The  power  is  the 
same  as  that  under  which  British  jibisdiction 
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is  exercised  in  Turkey  and  China  over  offences 
committed  out  of  British  dominions. 

"  Technically,  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sierra  Leone  extends  over  all  British 
possessions  between  the  20^  of  north  latitude 
and  the  20°  of  south  latitude,  which  may  not 
bo  incladed  within  either  the  Gambia  or  the 
Gold  Coast,  or  any  other  colonial  government. 

''  Oar  first  connection  with  Gambia  was  very 
early.  A  company  was  formed  for  trading  with 
it  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Other  companies  fol- 
lowed, and  slave-trading  was  their  main  em- 
ployment; but  the  present  settlement  was 
formed  in  the  year  1816,  and  it  owed  its 
origin  to  our  relations  with  France.  The 
treaty  of  Yersailles,  in  the  year  1783,  gave 
the  Senegal  to  France,  with  the  exception  of 
the  right  to  trade  to  Portendic ;  and  it  gave 
the  Gambia  to  England,  with  the  exception  of 
a  French  factory  at  Albreda.  Those  privileges 
hare  been  now  exchanged ;  the  French  have 
given  up  Albreda  on  our  giving  up  the  right  of 
trade  at  Portendic.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  in 
the  year  1814,  did  not  in  terms  repeat  the 
treaty  of  1783 ;  but  it  restored  the  status  ante 
belhtm,  which  came  to  the  same  thing.  There- 
fore, the  French  obtained  the  river  Senegal, 
and  we  obtained  the  liver  Gambia.  Acting 
on  that  treaty,  the  French  expelled  the  British 
merchants  from  the  Senegal,  and  they  took 
refoge  in  the  Gambia,  and  formed  the  settle- 
ment of  Bathurst.  That  was  the  origin  of  the 
present  colony,  in  1816. 

"For  some  time  these  settlements  had  no 
regolar  institutions.  I  have  found  some  trace 
of  a  communication  to  them  from  Sierra  Leone 
in  1818 ;  but  in  the  year  1821,  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  abolished  the  African  Com* 
pany,  they,  in  common  with  all  our  other 
possessions  in  Africa,  were  annexed  to  Sierra 
Leone.  The  next  change  that  occurred  was, 
that  by  letters  patent  of  the  24th  June,  1843, 
the  Gambia  was  separated  from  Sierra  Leone 
and  erected  into  a  distinct  Government,  which 
it  still  remains.  Li  1821  the  Gambia  and  the 
Gold  Coast  were  annexed  to  Sierra  Leone,  and 
in  1843  they  were  separated  and  made  into 
distinct  governments,  and  they  so  remain.  Li 
Jane,  1826,  a  treaty  was  made  by  which  we 
acquired  a  portion  of  the  right  bank  oj)posite 
to  Bathurst,  extending  one  mile  inland.  That 
was  a  cession  from  the  kingdom  of  Barra ;  and 


again,  in  June,  1827i  there  was  a  small  cession 
at  St.  Mary's  Island.  That  was  from  the  King 
of  Combo ;  the  kingdom  of  Combo  is  on  the 
south  side,  where  St.  Mary's  is,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Barra  is  on  the  north,  or  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  Then,  in  the  year  1840,  a  small 
piece  of  land  at  Cape  St.  Mary  was  again  ceded 
by  the  King  of  Combo,  and  also  a  piece  of 
territory  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  by 
the  King  of  Barra;  there  were  some  further 
cessions  from  the  King  of  Combo  in  the  years 
1850  and  1853,  which  form  what  is  now  called 
British  Combo.  We  have  various  treaties  or 
agreements  with  them,  by  which  we  endeavour 
to  persuade  them  to  refer  their  disputes  with 
each  other  to  the  governors,  with  the  view  of 
keeping  the  peace  and  avoiding  native  wars ; 
but  there  is  no  question  at  the  Gambia,  as 
there  will  be  found  at  the  Gold  Coast,  of  a 
British  protectorate. 

''Our  relations  with  the  Gold  Coast,  like 
those  with  other  parts  of  Africa,  were  at  first 
carried  on  entirely  by  a  company.  Li  the  year 
1672  a  company  was  formed,  called  the  Boyal 
African  Company.  In  addition  to  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  which  existed  abready,  they  built  forts 
at  Dixcove,  Secondee,  Commendah,  Arrama- 
boe,  Winnebah,  and  Accra.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded in  1750  by  the  next  African  Company, 
which  was  dissolved  in.  1821.  The  Gold  Coast 
was  then  annexed  to  Sierra  Leone.  But  here 
followed  a  very  peculiar  state  of  things.  In 
1827,  after  the  disasters  of  the  great  Ashantee 
war,  the  Imperial  Government  contemplated 
abandoning  the  Gold  Coast  altogether,  but 
afterwards  consented,  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  the  merchants  residing  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
to  allow  them  to  remain  there  and  manage  the 
place  for  themselves,  along  with  the  merchants 
in  England  connected  with  the  Gold  Coast. 
The  Gold  Coast  continued  technically  and  in 
form  to  be  annexed  to  Sierra  Leone,  but  all 
the  management  of  the  Government  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  merchants  in 
London,  who  corresponded  with  their  own 
officer  on  the  spot,  who  was  their  servant, 
and  through  which  merchants  the  Govenmient 
of  the  Crown  derived  all  its  information  about 
the  Gold  Coast.  The  officer  selected  by  the 
merchants  was  Captain  Maclean,  a  name  well 
known  in  the  history  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa. 
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''In  the  year  1843,  in  pursnance  of  the 
opinion  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Crown  resumed  the  forts  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  erected  them  into  a  separate 
Government,  which  still  continues.  A  new 
governor  was  appointed  in  1843,  although  the 
new  letters  patent  were  not  issued  until  the 
24th  of  January,  1850. 

"  In  the  year  1850,  Lord  Grey  acquired 
from  the  Danish  Government  their  forts,  and 
agreed  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 
called  the  price,  not  of  the  forts,  but  of  the 
guns  and  stores.  The  number  of  forts  were 
five,  and  the  sum  paid  for  them  and  all  guns, 
anmiunition,  and  other  stores,  was  10,000/. 

**  They  were — Accra,  Augustaborg,  Ningo, 
Adda,  and  Quittah.  I  have  on  purpose  given 
the  names  of  the  places  where  they  are 
situated,  and  by  which  they  will  best  be  re- 
cognized ;  but  the  Danes  have  special  names 
for  them  as  fortresses. 

'<  Lagos  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by 
Docemo,  in  a  treaty  dated  6th  August,  1861, 
which  is  printed  in  a  paper  presented  to  Par- 
liament by  command,  on  the  2nd  May,  1862. 
In  the  year  1851,  the  chief  of  Lagos  engaged 
by  treaty  with  Great  Britain  to  stop  the  export 
of  slaves,  to  open  the  port  to  regular  trade, 
to  put  an  end  to  human  sacrifices,  and  tp 
permit  and  encourage  the  establishment  of 
missionaries.  And  at  that  time  the  British 
Government  placed  a  consul  there ;  and  a  man- 
of-war  was  frequently  there,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  always  kept  on  the  spot. 
In  the  year  1351,  we  interfered  for  the  pui-pose 
of  driving  out  a  usurper  at  Lagos,  who  was 
addicted  to  the  slave  trade,  and  restoring  the 
lawful  king,  who  bound  himself  to  give  up  the 
slave  trade ;  and  in  1861  it  was  ceded  to  the 
British  Crown.  Her  Majesty  then  changed 
her  relations  with  Lagos  from  not  quite  a 
protectorate  to  the  actual  occupation  of  the 
territory. 

**  A  large  number  of  ti'eaties  exist  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  native  chiefs.  On  the 
Gold  Coast  there  is  almost  nothing,  except  the 
ti'ipartite  treaty,  between  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, the  King  of  Ashantee,  and  the  kings  of 
the  so-called  protected  territories.  Its  date  is 
1 831 .  It  was  a  most  important  treaty,  because 
that  is  the  ti*eaty  on  which  hinges  any  question 
of  peace  or  war  with  the  neighbouring  chiefs. 


The  essential  question  with  regard  to  the  Gold 
Coast,  is  how  far  you  are  pledged  to  a  so-called 
protected  chief  to  go  to  war  for  him.  Now, 
on  searching  most  diligently  the  records,  I  do 
not  find  the  shadow  of  a  word  implying  thai 
you  are  to  give  this  kind  of  protection,  except 
only  that  passage  which  I  read  from  the  poll- 
tax  ordinance.  The  poll-tax  ordinance  said, 
that  in  consideration  of  the  protection  derived 
from  the  Queen,  it  was  fair  that  they  should 
pay  a  tax  ;  whether  that  sentence  implies  thai 
you  are  to  hold  yourself  bound  to  go  to  war, 
seems  very  doubtful,  for  it  implies  that  you  are  to 
keep  good  order,  and  have  good  police  quite  as 
much  as  that  you  are  to  go  to  war  in  case  of 
need ;  but  at  all  events  they  have  ceased  to 
pay  the  tax,  and  there  is  thus  an  end  of  that 
ordinance  ;  whilst  as  to  treaties  in  which  yon 
engage  to  become  protectors  to  the  extent  of 
going  to  war  for  the  natives,  I  know  of  no 
treaty  now  in  force,  except  the  one  signed  in 
April,  1881. 

**  The  British  protectorate  on  the  Gold 
Coast  has  no  other  foundation  but  this  treaty. 
There  may  be  a  distinct  question  whether, 
if  they  obliged  you,  you  ought  to  oblige  them 
aud  be  friendly  to  them.  But  the  words  of 
the  treaty  of  1831  are  as  follows :  *  We,  the 
undersigned,  namely,  the  Governor  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle  and  British  sfttlements,  on  the 
part  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  England; 
the  Princess  **  Akianvah  "  and  the  Chief 
**  Quagua,"  on  the  part  of  the  King  of 
Ashantee ;  *'  Aggeny,"  King  of  Cape  Coast ; 
**  Adookoo,*'  King  of  Fantee  ;  "  Ammonoo," 
King  of  Amamabee ;  "  Chibboe,"  King  of 
Dinkara ;  "  Ossoo  Okoo,"  King  of  Tufel ;  "  Ani- 
minee,"  King  of  Wassaw ;  "  Chibboo,"  King  of 
Assin ;  the  chiefs  of  Adjumacon  and  Essa- 
coomah,  and  the  other  chiefs  in  alliance  with 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  whose  names  are 
hereunto  appended,  consent  to  and  hereby 
ratify  the  following  treaty  of  peace  and  of  free 
commerce  between  ourselves  and  such  other 
chiefs  as  may  hereafter  adhere  to  it :  Fii'st, 
the  King  of  Ashantee  having  deposited  in  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  in  the  presence  of  the  above-men- 
tioned parties,  the  sum  of  600  ounces  of  gold, 
and  having  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  two  young  men  of  the  royal  family 
of  Ashantee,  named  "  Osso  Ansah"  and  "Ossoo 
In-grantamissah,"  as  security  that  he  will  keep 
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peace  with  the  said  pai-ties  in  all  time  coming, 
peace  is  hereby  declared  betwixt  the  said  King 
of  Ashantee,  and  all  and  each  of  the  parties 
aforesaid,  to  continue  in  all  time  coming.  The 
above  securities  shall  remain  in  Cape  Coast 
Castle  for  the  space  of  six  years  from  this  date. 
Secondly,  in  order  to  prevent  all  quarrels  in 
fatnre  which  might  lead  to  the  infraction  of 
this  treaty  of  peace,  we,  the  parties  aforesaid, 
have  agreed  to  the  following  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  better  protection  of  lawful  com- 
merce. The  paths  shall  be  perfectly  open  and 
frae  to  all  persons  engaged  in  lawful  traffic, 
and  persons  molesting  them  in  any  way  what- 
ever, or  forcing  them  to  purchase  at  any  par- 
ticular market,  or  influencing  them  by  any 
mi£ur  means  whatever,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  infringing  this  treaty,  and  be  liable  to  the 
severest  punishment.  Panyorring,  denouncing, 
and  swearing  on  or  by  any  person  or  thing 
whatever  are  hereby  strictly  forbidden,  and  all 
persons  infringing  this  rule  shall  be  vigorously 
panished,  and  no  master  or  chief  shall  be 
answerable  for  the  crimes  of  his  seiTants  unless 
done  by  his  orders  or  consent,  or  when  under 
his  control.  As  the  King  of  Ashantee  has 
renouiced  all  right  or  title  to  any  tribute  or 
homage  from  the  Kings  of  Dinkara,  Assin,  and 
others,  formerly  his  subjects,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  parties  are  strictly  prohibited  from 
insulting  by  improper  speaking,  or  in  any  other 
way,  their  former  master,  such  conduct  being 
calculated  to  produce  quarrels  and  wai*s.  All 
palavers  are  to  be  decided  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  peace 
aheady  agreed  to  by  the  parties  to  this  treaty. 
Signed  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
this  27th  day  of  April,  1881,  by  the  parties  to 
this  treaty,  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of 
the  colony  in  thefr  presence.'  And  then 
follow  the  signatures.  All  I  submit  is,  that 
though  we  have  in  that  treaty  of  peace  a  final 
renouncement  by  the  King  of  Ashantee  of 
sovereignty  over  the  people  with  whom  we  are 
friendly,  who  on  the  other  hand  promise  that 
they  will  not  insult  him  by  '  panyarring,'  or  the 
use  of  oaths,  which  are  held  to  be  very  injuri- 
ous to  a  chief,  there  is  no  engagement  that  we 
are  to  be  allies  for  either  offensive  or  defensive 
purposes. 

"  Colonel  Ord,  B.E.,  who  had  just  returned 
from  an  inspection  of  the  British  settlements 


in  West  Africa,  and  had  made  a  report  on  each 
of  them,  said  that  slavery  was  often  the  result 
of  war. 

<*In  the  wars  that  are  constantly  taking 
place  in  the  interior,  prisoners  ore  made  on 
both  sides.  It  is  in  many  instances  thought 
undesirable  to  retain  those  prisoners  as  domestic 
slaves  to  work  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  places  where  they  have  been  taken,  and 
their  captors  are  generally  anxious  therefore  to 
sell  or  barter  them  away.  There  is  a  strong 
suspicion  that  coloured  traders  and  trading 
agents  when  following  their  avocations  up  the 
river  out  of  British  jurisdiction  do  engage  in 
this  ti*ade.  It  is  a  suspicion,  I  believe, 
amounting  to  a  certainty,  though  there  is  no 
positive  proof  which  can  be  adduced. 

"It  is  a  sort  of  internal  slave  trade  in 
prisoners  of  war.  Slaves  have  been  liberated 
by  the  present  Governor  when  being  transported 
across  the  river,  when  they  have  been  in  point 
of  fact  going  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  for  sale. 

"Colonel  Ord  was  not  sanguine  that  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  would  increase  in  Gambia, 
because  the  natives  are  accustomed  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground-nut ;  it  suits  their  habits 
well,  and  gives  them  a  very  good  return  for 
their  labour,  and  is  moreover  cultivated  during 
only  a  short  period  of  the  year,  thus  leaving  a 
good  deal  of  that  idle  time  to  themselves  which 
they  require.  He  doubts  whether  it  was  wise 
for  the  merchants  to  attempt  to  stimulate  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  at  this  particular  time. 

"  Colonel  Ord  said  that  Mahomedanism  was 
steadily  advancing,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
it  would  always  subject  the  country  in  our 
neighbourhood  to  those  disturbances  which 
are  such  impediments  to  trade  until  Mahome- 
danism has  carried  all  before  it. 

"He  conceived  that  we  shall  find  the 
Mahomedans  in  some  respects  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  than  the  pagan  natives.  Some 
people  well  acquainted  with  Africa  are  con- 
vinced that  the  progress  of  Mahomedanism 
among  pagans  has  a  civilizing  influence. 
Externally  it  is  so ;  they  cease  to  drink,  which 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  and  worst  vice  which 
affects  the  African,  and  it  would  put  an  end  to 
human  sacrifices ;  but  they  do  not  exist  to  the 
north.  The  Mahomedan  native  is  a  more 
energetic  and  intelligent  being  than  the  pagan, 
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but  Colonel  Ord  qnesiionAd  his  being  a  more 
Qsefnl  member  of  sooiety ;  he  will  not  labour 
80  freely  as  the  pagan,  bnt  he  will  make  the 
pagan  labour  for  him ;  when  he  has  eonreiied 
all  the  pagans  to  Mahometanism  that  is  very 
likely  to  be  the  end.  Generally  speaking,  in  a 
family  of  sonninkees  (which  is  the  proper  term, 
and  not  pagan),  one  son  will  be  deroted  as  a 
marabout,  and  he  is  then  sent  to  the  priest  and 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  he  grows  up  a 
staunch  follower  of  the  tenets  of  Mahome- 
danism. 

''The  marabouts  can  generally  read  and 
write.  A  very  large  proportion  of  those  that 
you  meet  in  Northern  Africa  can  read  and  write 
in  Arabic.  They  carry  the  Koran  about  with 
them,  and  they  carry  on  a  conversation  in 
Arabic,  which  tongue  they  could  not  have 
known  until  they  had  learned  it  as  marabouts. 
Colonel  Ord  has  known  them  addressed  in 
Arabic,  and  he  has  known  them  to  reply,  but 
whether  they  could  all  do  that  is  a  question 
that  he  could  not  answer.  On  the  whole  he 
thought  that  the  progress  of  Mahomedanism 
so  far  as  it  goes,  irrespective  of  any  convenience 
or  inconvenience  which  it  may  be  to  us,  tends  to 
the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  African 
people. 

"Colonel  Ord  was  afraid  that  neither  Chris- 
tianity nor  religion  had  made  much  progress  at 
Gambia.  William  McCoskry  gave  evidence 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  session 
of  Logos  took  place. 

*'  Capt.  R.  F.  Burton  had  visited  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  in  the  year  1854  for  the 
court  of  directors  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
and  had  visited  Dahomey  twice,  and  was 
consul  at  Fernando  Po.  He  first  gave  infor- 
mation on  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Africa. 

"  The  Spanish  colony  there  is  very  much  on 
the  same  principles  that  our  colonies  are  :  there 
is  a  governor,  and  under  him  there  is  a  small 
council  consisting  of  from  three  to  four 
members  ;  there  is  an  officer  commanding  the 
troops,  and  an  officer  commanding  the  marine 
department.  In  Spain,  as  in  many  other 
places,  the  Admuralty  and  the  other  officers  are 
quite  independent  of  one  another ;  there  is  a 
collector  of  customs,  and  there  are  large 
church  establishments. 

«<  The  Spanish  Government  commenced  by 
sending  out  a  company  of  select  white  meui  but 


those  died  so  fast  thai  they  thought  it  better  to 
replace  them  by  the  emancipados  received  from 
Cuba.  Of  ships  they  have  two  hulks,  tiro  old 
things  which  were  reported  to  have  been  at 
Trafalgar,  and  a  single  gunboat. 

"  From  Fernando  Po  there  never  has  been 
any  slaves  exported  ,*  in  old  time  there  must 
have  been  a  great  deal  of  kidnapping  from  the 
whole  of  the  Bight  of  Biafira,  which  was  in 
my  jurisdiction,  but  since  my  time  there  has 
been  no  attempt  at  it.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment hold  only  the  isknd  of  Fernando  Po,  and 
of  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  they  have  not 
explored  more  than  a  twentieth  part.  Thev 
receive  ceiiain  customs,  and  he  understood 
that  that  has  been  the  only  revenue.  He  did 
not  think  the  revenue  raised  near  enough  to 
cover  the  expense  of  the  Government  there. 
He  thought  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
mystery  about  the  Government ;  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  it  was  kept  up  by  Cuba  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  emancipados,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  officers  are  very  highly 
paid,  and  great  inducements  are  held  out  to 
them  to  go  there.  The  emancipados  are  those 
men  in  Cuba  who,  according  to  the  law,  are 
allowed  to  go  before  a  public  official  to  claim 
permission  to  buy  their  own  freedom;  this 
official,  with  an  assessor,  decides  between  the 
master  and  the  slave  what  his  value  may  be ; 
he  at  once  pays  a  dollar  over  to  his  proprietor, 
and  he  then  receives  one  day  per  week  to  work 
out  his  own  emancipation ;  they  call  it  emancl- 
pacion  jwr  si  mimio. 

"  Captain  Burton  visited  Loanda,  a  Portn- 
guese  settlement,  in  1868,  and  he  was  surprised 
to  see  everything  in  so  orderly  a  state,  especially 
as  it  was  almost  entirely  a  convict  settlement, 
the  soldiers  and  others  being  almost  all  convicts. 
*  That  settlement  is,  for  the  most  part,  under 
the  guard  of  convicts.  There  is  a  governor- 
general,  who  is  a  captain  in  the  Portngnese 
navy,  and  there  are  so  many  minor  govern- 
ments under  him.  They  are  places  of  small 
importance,  such  as  Novo  Bedondo,  almost 
entirely  to  the  south  and  then  again  to  the 
north.  And  these  minor  governments  have  a 
lieutenant-governor  over  them,  or  a  com- 
mandant. Captain  Burton  saw  no  large 
force :  there  are  a  few  mounted  men  on 
horses,  brought  from  Portugal  mostly.  He 
fancied    about    400    would    be   the   outside 
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number  of  the  infemiry.  There  was  a  si: 
gun  Tessely  more  like  a  despatch  boat,  but 
well  armed.  The  Portngnese  claimed  ter- 
ritory as  far  north  as  the  river  Ck>ngo,  and 
north  of  it  the  country  of  Oahmda.  We 
acknowledge  the  clafan  as  far  north  as  Ambriz, 
bat  not  so  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo.  About  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  is 
disputed  territory.  At  present  it  is  unoccupied, 
except  by  a  few  factories.  But  there  is  only 
one  remaining  now.  Since  strong  measures 
hare  been  taken  in  blockading  the  river,  the 
ground  nut  trade  has  greatly  increased,  and 
rendered  the  river  much  safer  and  more  easy 
to  travel.  That  trade  goes  on  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo  without  any  established  govern- 
ment at  its  mouth.' 

'*  Captain  Burton  had  been  four  times  in 
Sierra  Leone.  The  general  voice  of  the  coast 
iras  against  the  Sierra  Leone  men ;  they  are 
looked  upon  as  men  who  have  sufficient  educa- 
tion to  deceive  others,  and  not  sufficient  to 
keep  themselves  straight;  in  Sierra  Leone 
tbej  are  divided  mainly  into  two  great  tribes, 
tbe  Egbas  and  the  Ebos,  and  those  tribes  are 
in  continual  feuds ;  they  have  an  organization 
among  themselves  (especially  the  Egbas)  as 
much  as  our  Freemasons.  If  a  jury  has  a 
majority  of  Agbas  on  it,  no  Ebo  could  escape, 
and  vice  vend. 

"  Among  other  tribes.  Captain  Burton  con- 
sidered the  Sierra  Leone  people  have  a  bad 
reputation.  The  civilized  Christian  convert 
of  Sierra  Leone  is  dreaded  on  the  rest  of  the 
coast ;  he  has  been  trained  up  in  police  courts ; 
be  can  examine  a  witness  as  well  as  any  lawyer 
in  England ;  he  has  great  missionary  interest, 
wbich  enables  him  to  raise  a  cry  at  once.  A 
Sierra  Leone  convert  in  his  jurisdiction  raised 
a  complaint  against  the  Bev.  Mr.  Anderson, 
a  most  respectable  missionary,  of  stealing  his 
mm;  it  was  entirely  an  invention,  but  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  persuade  any 
officer  of  a  cruiser  to  flog  or  to  punish  him, 
being  a  Sierra  Leone  man.  There  is  an  idea 
tbat  they  have  special  means  of  making  any 
real  or  imaginary  grievances  known.  And  that, 
iberefore,  they  are  not  on  equal  terms  with 
other  natives  who  have  not  the  same  facilities. 
Bat  that  is  an  advantage  of  a  superior  clever- 
ness of  a  certam  kind. 

"They  are  industrious  as  a  rule.     They 


take  delight  in  becoming  merchants  with  a 
stock-in-trade  of  20«. ;  they  sell  calico,  and  so 
on ;  but  petty  shopkeeping  is  one  of  the  great 
injuries  of  the  colony;  and  then  there  are, 
besides,  far  too  many  spirit  shops:  there 
ought  to  be  a  very  heavy  duty  on  spirit  shops. 
They  cannot  well  be  worse  than  the  natives 
generally ;  but  worst  of  all  are  their  mischief- 
making  propensities. 

<<The  highest  merchants  at  Sierra  Leone 
would  be  European  merchants,  but  there  are 
several  coloured  men  who  live  very  respectably, 
though  it  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  even  Bombay. 

**  But,  comparing  the  European  merchants 
at  Sierra  Leone  with  the  black  merchants,  they 
are  living  in  very  much  the  same  style.  Very 
much.  First  of  all,  however,  would  be  the 
European  white  men. 

"  With  regard  to  the  comforts  of  life,  car- 
riages, horses,  and  so  on,  the  black  merchant 
is  very  much  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Eu- 
ropean; externally  quite  so,  internally  not 
so  much.  He  jdelights  in  carriages  and  horses, 
and  a  broad-cloth  coat  with  a  large  velvet  collar, 
but  in  the  house  all  this  is  removed,  and  he 
places  a  rag  round  his  waist.  He  takes  off 
his  coat  ?  Yes,  and  with  his  coat  he  takes  off 
his  manners.  Europeans  take  off  their  coats 
in  Lidia  9    Yes,  no  doubt. 

"  The  brains  of  Liberia  are  mulatto.  They 
are  still  supplied  from  America  in  any 
quantity.'  Of  late  years  there  has  been 
rather  an  increase,  I  am  told ;  but  before  that 
the  supply  fell  off.  Whether  the  mulatto 
race  is  capable  of  continuing  itself  without 
fresh  supplies,  is  a  point  of  debate  with  the  An- 
thropological Society,  the  permanence  of  human 
hybridity.     That  is  undetermined. 

"  Then  it  might  be  possible  that  the  present 
state  of  Sierra  Leone  could  continue  without 
any  large  emigration  from  America;  but  he 
considered  that  there  will  be  for  some  time  to 
come  a  great  emigration  from  America.*' 

Mr.  Wylde,  the  superintendent  of  the  Slave 
Trade  Department  of  the  Foreign  Office,  said 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  treaties  relating 
to  the  slave  trade.  "  The  first  class  comprises 
those  countries  that  have  made  treaties  with 
us,  establishing  mixed  commission  courts  for 
adjudicating  in  the  cases  of  any  vessels  that 
may  be  detained  by  British  cruisers;    those 
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conntries  are  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Netherlands, 
nearly  all  the  Soath  American  republics, 
including  Bolivia,  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
Uruguay,  the  Equator,  and,  latterly,  the 
United  States. 

"  Under  the  first-class  of  treaty  the  con- 
tracting parties  give  a  mutual  right  of  search 
within  certain  limits,  and   also  the  right  of 
detention  of  any  ships  with  slaves. 

<'  The  second  class  of  treaties  give  a  mutual 
right  of  search,  but  declare  that  the  anrested 
parties  shall  be  tried  before  tribunals  of  their 
own  country.  In  Europe,  Austria,  Prussia, 
the  Hanse  Towns,  Denmark,  Sardinia,  Tuscany, 
and  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  last  thi'ee-named  coun- 
tries are  now  amalgamated  under  the  Italian 
flag  ;  then  come  Hayti,  Venezuela  and 
Mexico. 

*'  The  second  class  of  treaties  give  mutual 
power  of  searching  and  detaining  vessels,  but 
you  must  send  the  vessels  when  detained  for 
adjudication  to  the  court  of  the  country  to 
which  Ihey  belong.  The  third  no  longer  exists. 
There  were  formerly  two  countries  under  the 
third  category;  these  were  France  and  the 
United  States,  and  these  countries  agreed  to 
send  their  own  naval  force  to  look  after  vessels 
of  their  respective  nations.  The  treaty  with 
France  has  lapsed,  and  the  treaty  with  the 
United  States  has  been  merged  in  another 
treaty,  which  established  the  mixed  commission 
courts,  which  have  the  power  of  adjudicating 
either  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  in  New  York. 

'*  The  powers  which  have  declai-ed  the  slave 
trade  piracy  are  the  United  States,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  Chili,  Bolivia, 
Mexico,  Uruguay;  and  the  German  Diet,  in 
1845,  passed  a  resolution  prohibiting  the  slave 
trade,  and  punishing  it  as  piracy. 

*'li  was  said  that  Portugal  has,  in  a  treaty 
recently  concluded  with  the  Liberian  Govern- 
ment, declared  the  slave  trade  piracy ;  but  iie 
did  not  know  it  officially,  and  he  could  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  report,  except  as 
regards  Spain  and  Portugal. 

'<  Generally,  all  those  treaties  mentioned  have 
been  bond  fide  observed  on  both  sides,  though, 
with  regard  to  those  two  powers  they  were  not ; 
the  Governments  may  possibly  bo  in  earnest  in 
their  endeavours  to  cany  out  their  treaties 
faithfully,  bat  their  subordinate  officers  most 


certainly  are  not;  they  are  open  to  bribes, 
and  they  do  take  bribes  on  every  occasion/* 

The  Rev.  Elias  Schrenk,  missionary  in  West 
Africa  said  that  their  work  consists  in  industrial 
schools  or  shops,  schools,  and  preaching,  and 
they  have  also  improved  agriculture,  by  esta- 
blishing some  coffee  plantations  in  the  interior, 
successfully  worked  by  the  natives,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  missionaries.  Thej 
also  encouraged  one  tribe  beyond  the  River 
Yolta  to  encourage  cotton  with  great  success 
during  the  last  year ;  and  they  have  shipped 
to  Liverpool  440  bales,  each  bale  contaming 
about  one  cwt.  of  clean  cotton.  Mr.  Schrenk*s 
opinion  of  the  general  capacity  for  industry  of 
the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  world  was  that 
they  can  be  instructed  in  those  trades  which 
they  have  coinmenced  to  introduce  there ; 
they  have  shops  for  locksmiths,  blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  and  also 
a  joiner.  It  was  not  only  his  opinion  that 
they  could  do  so ;  it  was  a  feict  which  was 
proved  by  experience.  As  to  their  natural 
intelligence,  his  experience  has  shown  him 
that  they  can  instruct  them  in  their  schools 
just  as  well  as  they  can  instruct  European 
children  in  their  schools  at  home ;  tbey  have 
only  more  difficulty  to  cultivate  their  thinking 
faculties,  which  is  very  natural  among  people 
who  have  not  be^  accustomed  to  think  for 
centuries. 

The  mission  has  been  at  work  long  enough 
for  him  to  judge  whether  his  schools  have  pro- 
duced a  higher  state  of  intelligence  than  when 
he  first  began ;  they  have  now  about  twenty- 
seven  native  assistants  who  prove  decidedly, 
by  the  help  rendered  to  them,  that  they  can  he 
educated.  The  parents  of  the  negroes  gene- 
rally have  become  friendly  to  the  schools, 
sending  their  children  willingly.  "When  they 
came  to  the  coast  they  had  some  places  where 
there  was  a  gi*eat  difficulty  to  get  the  children 
to  the  schools ;  but  in  Christiansborg  they 
have  got  so  far  since  two  years  that  they  pay 
school-money  for  the  instruction  of  their  chil- 
dren, which  is  the  best  proof  that  the  schools 
are  valued  by  the  negroes. 

They  have  no  school  and  no  congregation 
in  which  native  agency  was  not  employed  with 
success. 

They  have  native  teachers  and  native 
preachers.    The  children  are  taught  the  £ng- 
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lish  language  and  their  mother  language. 
Their  relations  with  the  native  chiefs  are  diffe- 
rent in  different  plaees.  The  ehief  in  Chris- 
tiansborg  is  one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  the 
seeond  chief  in  the  eastern  district.  It  was 
not  80  difficult  to  keep  up  friendly  terms  with 
him,  because  he  is  a  man  who  was  educated  in 
Denmark.  With  others  in  the  interior  we  had 
some  more  difficulty,  especially  with  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  interior  in  Akropong,  because 
he  still  clings  more  to  the  cruelties  of  the 
Ashantees.  Not  particularly  human  sacrifices, 
bat,  for  instance,  the  jurisdiction  which  is 
decided  by  the  so-called  custom  of  corpse.  If 
there  is  suspicion  that  one  negro  has  killed 
another  by  poison,  they  carry  a  dead  man 
through  the  streets,  and  if  the  corpse  knocks 
at  a  certain  house  the  inhabitant  or  house- 
father of  that  house  is  declared  guilty ;  if  that 
is  done  twice  or  more  times,  he  must  shoot 
himself.  That  is  done  up  to  this  time.  But, 
generally  speaking,  those  customs  are  declining. 
WhereTcr  the  influence  of  European  oiyilization 
has  come  in,  they  are  declining,  especially  by 
fear  of  the  Government ;  they  have  respect  to 
the  eanouB.  The  number  of  Christian  con- 
verts altogether  was,  on  the  1st  of  January  this 
year,  956.  The  witness  thought  that  he  had 
produced  much  influence  on  the  other  natives 
who  did  not  profess  themselves  to  be  Christian 
converts.  The  missionaries  saw  it  when  they 
preached,  and  saw  it  in  the  feivour  of  the  people 
towards  the  missionaries.  It  is  only  with  those 
mountain  tribes  that  they  have  much  difficulty ; 
and  the  reason  of  that  is  theur  former  relation 
with  the  Ashantees,  the  Akwapem  tribe,  under 
the  English  protection,  in  Akropong  and  around 
Akropong. 

As  to  his  experience  of  the  nature  of  do- 
mestic slavery  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the 
witness's  opinion,  was  this : — **  When  we  saw 
the  difficulty  in  Russia  in  the  abolition  of  serf- 
dom and  the  commencement  of  the  American 
war,  we  resolved  at  once  to  abolish  slavery  in 
our  Christian  congregations.  When  I  speak 
of  956  Christians,  I  can  say  that  there  is  not 
one  slave-holding  man  among  them.  I  have 
been  for  two  years  engaged  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  our  congregations,  and  I  am  very 
thankful  that  I  have  been  so.  I  was  myself, 
in  the  beginning,  decidedly  against  it,  but  the 
more  I  understand  the  subject,  the  more  I  find 
Vol.  n. 


that  slavery  and  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
to  love  one's  neighbour  as  we  love  ourselves, 
cannot  consist  together.  We  knew  nearly  all 
who  had  slaves  ;  and  by  investigation  we  found 
out  all  the  slaveholders  in  our  congregation, 
and  then  we  asked  them  what  they  paid  for 
their  slaves,  and  they  told  us  the  sum.  The 
first  question  we  asked  was, — *  Will  you  make 
them  free  or  not  ?  *  Some  of  them  declared 
that  they  would  never  do  it,  and  others  said 
that  they  would  do  it,  but  that  they  could  not 
at  once  send  them  away ;  that  was  not  what 
we  wished.  Then  we'declared  the  slave  a  debtor, 
for  that  sum  which  his  master  had  paid  for 
him,  and  the  master  had  to  make  a  wages  book 
for  the  slave,  and  to  pay  him  for  his  future 
work.  In  this  way  the  slave  has  to  work  for 
his  debt,  perhaps,  three  years  and  a  half  until 
he  is  free ;  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  the 
master  will  give  those  slaves  a  piece  of  land, 
and  in  every  week  about  one  or  two  days  free, 
so  that  they  can  work  on  their  own  land ;  and 
when  they  have  worked  themselves  free,  then 
they  have  property  for  themselves,  and  are  not 
people  who  do  not  know  what  to  do ;  so  we 
have  made  them  free  in  a  rational  way.  The 
masters  have  not  lost  anything,  and  the  slaves 
have  gained.  That  has  been  done  by  the  exer- 
cise of  Christian  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
slave-owner. 

''  The  condition  of  those  former  slaves  when 
they  have  worked  out  their  price  is,  that  they 
work  for  wages ;  we  have  already  now  a  class 
of  people  who  work  for  wages,  paid  by  their 
former  owners,  and  paid  by  anybody  who  en- 
gages them.  We  very  often  employ  people 
and  pay  them  wages.  The  wages  are  paid  by 
the  former  owners ;  we  have  nothing  to  do 
whatever  with  money  matters ;  we  thought  it 
only  our  duty  not  to  allow  our  Christians  to 
have  slaves,  and  we  have  succeeded.  It  was 
difficult  to  say  what  number  of  men  there  were 
actually  working  for  wages.  We  have,  for 
instance,  bricklayers.  We  went  so  far  that 
we  did  not  pay  them  for  the  day's  work  of  the 
man,  but  we  asked,  '  How  much  do  you  require 
for  a  foot  ? '  And  so  we  paid  them  by  contract. 
We  built  our  industrial  shops  in  that  way  for 
our  carpenters  and  wheelwrights,  and  then  we 
found  that  they  worked  three  times  more  than 
they  did  when  paid  for  a  day's  work. 

**  The  emancipated  slaves,  having  no  owner, 
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are  able  to  maintain  themselres  in  comfort 
without  any  difficulty.  But  I  might  remark 
that  a  small  number  of  free  labourers,  who  are 
fishers,  bricklayers,  fEurmers,  hammock  or  load- 
bearers,  are  emancipated  slaves ;  there  was  a 
class  of  free  labourers  before  we  abolished 
slavery.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  eman- 
cipated slave  can  maintain  his  liberty. 

''  The  change  is  regarded  by  the  neighbour- 
ing people  differently.  I  am  told  by  some  who 
are  more  intelligent,  that  they  would  agree  with 
us  if  the  Government  would  abolish  ^veiy, 
but  as  long  as  we  are  alone  they  do  not  know 
of  what  use  it  would  be.  If,  after  a  certain 
time,  there  were  a  known  law  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  carrying  it  out,  if  we  had  a  governor 
who  had  a  sound  and  energetic  policy  for  four 
or  five  years,  and  would  do  something  for  the 
country.  We  must  have  one  thing,  and  that 
is  roads.  We  may  speak  continually  about 
improvements,  but  we  only  deceive  ourselves 
without  roads ;  without  roads  there  will  be  no 
civilization,  and  that  our  governors  do  not 
understand  it — ^that  is  the  greatest  pity;  it  is  a 
bush  country ;  if  we  would  make  roads,  after 
ten  years  the  whole  of  the  British  protectorate, 
with  Ashantee,  would  have  been  really  so  much 
changed,  even  with  regard  to  commerce,  that 
everybody  would  be  thankfiil  for  that  change.'* 

To  the  question  whether  Mahomedanism 
was  spreading  greatly  on  the  western  coast  of 
Afirica,  he  said,  "  On  the  Gold  Coast,  no.  I  think 
some  gentlemen  see  too  much  spread  because 
they  like  it  too  much.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Schrenk 
was  then  asked  whether,  there  being  on  one 
side  the  Mahomedans  and  on  the  other  side 
the  Christian  missionaries,  he  thought  that 
the  Mahomedans  are  more  successful  than  the 
Christian  missionaries  ?  And  Mr.  Schrenk 
thought  the  Mahomedans  must  have  more 
success.  Because,  as  he  said,  we  require 
from  a  man  that  he  shall  leave  his  sins,  and 
the  Mahomedans  allow  him  to  go  on  in  his 
sins,  and  therefore  I  should  be  astonished 
if  we  made  the  same  progress.  He  thought 
the  Mahomedans  did  make  greater  progress  than 
they  everywhere ;  but  on  our  coast  they  could  not 
speak  of  that  from  experience,  because  they 
have  a  few  Mahomedans  on  the  Gold  Coast." 
Asked  whether  it  was  a  fact  that  when  the 
natives  become  Mahomedans,  they  were  much 


more  attached  to  their  religion  than  when  they 
became  Christians,  he  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  it  at  all.    And  if  a  native  coummnity 
became  Christians,  he  thought  they  would  have 
the  same  power  to  resist  aggression  as  if  they 
became  a  Mahomedan   community.     Having 
seen  the  practical  results  of  both  systems,  he 
thought  that  the  Mahomedan  was  more  at- 
tached to  his  religion  ;  "  we  have  a  number  of 
Mahomedans  who  have  slaves ;  in  James  Tovn, 
very  rich  people,  who  have  a  large  number 
of  slaves.    If  you  look  at  the  Mahomedan 
slave,  you  do  not  see  any  difference  between 
him  and  any  other  heathen ;  if  you  ask  him 
what  he  believes,  he  will  say  that  he  turns  to 
the  east  in  the  morning,  and  perhaps  repeats  a 
certain  prayer,   and  that  is  all  his   rehgion. 
Though  a  Christian  minister  asked  a  heathen 
to  give  up  more  than  a  Mahomedan,  the  Maho- 
medan asked  him  to  give  up  the  use  of  spirits 
and  forbad  the  use  of  it,  and  succeeded ;  bnt, 
said  the  missionazy,  that  is  only  one  sin ;  if  a 
man  is  a  thiei  or  a  liar,  that  is  worse  than 
drinking."      Asked  whether  he  thought  that 
Mahomedanism  can  be  compared  with  Chiis- 
tianity  as  an  instrument  of  civilization,  either 
in  promoting  energy  of  character  or  in  ex- 
tinguishing vice,  he  said  that  he  read  history, 
and  he  should  say  that  no  one  who  knows  any- 
thing of  Mahomedanism  can  say  it  is  to  be 
compared  at  all.     He  thought  any  one  who 
looks  at  history  might  weU  be  ashamed  to 
speak  as  we  have  heard. people  speaking  in 
London  during  the  last  few  weeks.     Asked 
whether  he  thought  that  the  Mahomedan  in 
Africa  is  considerably  more  energetic  than  the 
Mahomedan  in  Asia,  he  said,  *'  Not  at  all ;  the 
climate  does  not  permit  of  more  energy — ^it  is 
better  suited  to  a  phlegmatic  temperament— 
perhaps  the  East  is  more  exciting." 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  F.  W.  Grey  said  that  the 
total  expense  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
squadron,  including  wear  and  tear  of  ma- 
chinery, coals,  pilotage,  &c.,  was  157,869/. 
a  year.  On  the  point  of  unhealthiness,  actual 
mortality  among  our  officers  did  by  no  means 
represent  the  whole  of  the  injury  done  to  the 
service.  Many  came  home  so  invalided  both 
in  mind  and  body  as  to  be  very  little  capable  of 
doing  public  service  afterwards.  The  number 
invalided  is  very  large.  He  got  a  return  for 
three  years,  1858, 1860,  and  1861.     He  found 
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that  the  deaths  from  disease  on  the  coast  in 
1860  were  17'6  per  1,000 ;  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  America,  which  is  the  nearest  station 
to  it,  it  was  only  8*8,  and  on  the  home  station 
it  was  8*2  ;  the  nnmher  inyalided  on  the  coast 
was  85 '2  per  1,000  ;  on  the  south-east  coast 
of  America  it  was  21*0  per  1,000 ;  on  the 
home  station  it  was  24'8.  In  the  following 
year,  1861,  the  deaths  from  disease  on  the 
coast  were  21  0  per  1,000  ;  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  America  12*0  per  1,000,  and  on  the 
home  station  6*8  per  1,000.  The  nnmher  in- 
valided was,  on  the  coast,  82*0  per  1,000; 
south-east  coast  of  America  22*0  per  1,000, 
and  on  the  home  station  26*0  per  1,000. 
That  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  injury 
done,  because  Sir.  P.  W.  Grey  constantly  saw 
officers  returning  from  the  station,  and  he  was 
always  very  much  struck  with  the  very  marked 
appearance  of  ill-health  which  they  generally 


Dr.  LiTingstone,  the  geographer  and  ex- 
plorer, said  that  there  were  two  systems  of 
missionary  work  in  Africa ;  one  which  adopts 
education  and  preaching  as  its  means  of 
action,  and  one  which  seems  to  have  been 
canied  on  to  a  great  extent  on  the  Gold  Coast 
by  the  Swiss  missionaries,  and  into  which  agri- 
culture and  industrial  training  hurgely  enter. 
Even  those  who  advocate  industrial  pursuits 
chiefly,  never  confine  themselves  to  those ;  while 
the  other,  which  profess  to  be  anxious  only  to 
preach  the  gospel,  their  influence  was  directed 
also  to  promote  the  civilization  of  the  people, 
even  thongh  it  is  not  connected  with  any 
industrial  pursuits.  One  way  in  which  they  do 
that  is  by  their  example ;  they  show  an  example 
of  industry,  and  in  that  way  promote  civilization 
without  professing  to  be  industrial  missionaries. 
Asked  whether  he  believed  that  the  missionaries 
have  ever  such  a  command  of  the  local  lan- 
guages as  to  be  able  to  preach  intelligibly  to 
the  natives,  he  said  that  he  knew  many  who 
spoke  the  language  thoroughly ;  far  better  than 
any  natives  who  have  been  bom  in  the  mission. 
Mr.  Mofiatt  has  been  out  there  for  fifty  years, 
and  he  knows  the  Sichuana  thoroughly;  he 
has  translated  all  the  Bible  into  their  lan- 
guage; he  knows  it  better  than  any  native 
bom  on  the  station. 

The  chairman  asked  Dr.  Livingstone  if  he 
could  account  for  the  doubts  expressed  with 


regard  to  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  in 
Sierra  Leone  upon  the  native  character,  and 
for  the  fact  that  the  natives  educated  in  the 
mission  schools  are  generally  disliked.  To 
which  Dr.  Livingstone  answered,  that  it  is  very 
conmion  to  hear  aspersions  cast  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  missionaries ;  but  he  accounted 
for  it  in  this  way:  the  lives  of  those  men 
generally  are  a  protest  against  the  evil  conduct 
of  many  of  the  men  who  go  out  to  trade  there ; 
he  did  not  wish  to  say  that  there  are  not  good 
men  among  the  traders,  but  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them  are  worthless,  and  the  lives  of 
those  missionaries  are  a  sort  of  standing  pro* 
test  against  the  moral  conduct  of  the  traders. 
Mr.  Mofiatt  has  been  labouring  with  great 
success  in  one  tribe  for  forty-three  years,  and 
he  is  exceedingly  annoyed  by  several  of  the 
traders  who  have  settled  on  the  spot,  and 
who  have  attempted  to  nullify  all  his  teach« 
ing,  corrupting  the  natives  by  their  conduct. 
Dr.  Livingstone  was  also  asked  whether  the 
character  of  the  missionaries  themselves  was 
high  and  unexceptionable,  and  he  said, 
**  You  find  a  few  among  them  who  are  not 
men  of  great  ability ;  some  of  them  have 
been  guilty  of  improper  conduct ;  but ,  take 
them  as  a  whole,  I  think  they  deserve  a  very 
high  character.  When  the  missionaries  were 
sent  out  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  believed  by 
many  men  that  any  sort  of  man  who  could 
read  his  Bible,  and  make  a  wheelbarrow,  was 
sufficient;  but  it  was  found  that  that  was  a 
mistake,  and  better  educated  men  are  now 
chosen;  and  the  more  care  is  taken  in  their 
selection,  the  more  satisfiActoiy  are  the  re^ 
suits." 

Bev.  Charles  Andrew  Gollmer,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  Sierra  Leone,  gave  the 
following  statement: — ''In  1841  the  society 
had  twenty-one  European  missionaries  and 
laymen,  no  native  missionaries,  thirty -si^ 
native  teachers,  about  6,000  native  Christians, 
1,414  communicants,  fifly  schools,  and  6,949 
scholars.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  has 
three  fields  of  labour ;  Sierra  Leone,  Yoruba, 
and  the  Niger.  At  Sierra  Leone  the  labours  of 
the  society  in  West  Africa  commenced  in  1805^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colony ;  they  were 
transferred  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1816.  The 
people  were  formed  into '  Christian  churches, 

and  were  encouraged  to  give  one  halfpenny  a 
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ireek  for  each  adalt,  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  mission.  In  1864  the  number  of  elemen- 
tary schools  supported  by  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  sixty-five,  and  the  number 
of  scholars  5,296.  The  support  of  these 
schools  was  then  wholly  thrown  upon  the 
people,  who  raised  a  large  sum  as  an  endow- 
ment, which  now  serves,  with  the  fees  of  the 
children,  to  support  the  schools.-  In  1861, 
the  society  supported  twelve  churches  in  the 
colony,  but  the  support  of  nine  of  these 
churches  was  then  thrown  upon  the  people 
who  have  contributed  to  the  support  of  their 
native  pastors,  whose  salaries  are  from  75/.  to 
120Z.  per  annum,  and  also  to  the  repair  of 
these  churches,  in  all  628/.  They  have  also 
raised  as  a  pastoral  aid  fund,  50/.,  making  a 
total  of  678/.  The  church  population  in  Sierra 
Leone,  which  raises  this  amount,  is  12,000,  or 
less  than  one-third  of  the  whole  population 
{41,000).  The  other  Christian  denominations 
give  equally  liberal  support  to  their  native 
pastors ;  the  people  pay  for  the  instruction  of 
their  boys  at  a  grammar  school,  numbering 
about  100,  500/.  a  year ;  liberal  contributions 
are  also  made  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  to  various  local  benevolent  ob- 
jects. The  Church  Missionary  Society  sup- 
ports, in  Sierra  Leone,  a  theological  seminary 
with  five  students,  a  superior  female  school 
with  fifty  scholars,  nine  European  missionaries, 
and  six  native  ordained  assistant  missionaries. 

'*  When  we  first  arrived  at  Abbeokuta  in 
1840,  there  was  kidnapping ;  in  fact,  they  had 
no  commerce  except  the  slave  trade;  they 
could  not  obtain  any  European  merchandise 
but  for  slaves  ;  but  when  lawful  commerce  was 
established  at  Badagry,  and  they  carried  the 
produce  down  to  the  coast  on  their  heads,  and 
they  got  European  goods,  kidnapping  gradually 
decreased,  and  a  few  years  ago  there  was 
scarcely  any  kidnapping  whatever,  or  scarcely 
any  exportation  or  selling  of  slaves  ;  they  have 
learnt  to  know  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  keep 
the  slaves  on  the  farms  than  to  sell  them. 

*'  In  the  way  of  educating  the  people,  and 
teaching  them  to  read  and  write,  we  have 
been  very  successful ;  twenty  years  ago  we  had 
not  even  an  alphabet,  now  we  have  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  a  great  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  a  prayer-book  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  a  hymn  book  and  other  school 


books,  translated  and  printed,  which  many  of 
the  natives  can  read.  Our  Sunday  schools  are 
attended  by  most  of  the  adult  population  who 
are  converts,  and  who  are  anxious  not  only  to 
read  the  Yoruba  language,  but  also  the  English 
language.  Our  day  schools  are  attended  by 
native  children,  and  we  instruct  them  in  Yomba 
and  English. 

**  The  Yoruba  mission  was  commenced  m 
1844;  it  now  comprises  three  chief  stations; 
Lagos,  Abbeokuta,  Ibadan,  and  various  out- 
stations,  twelve  European  missionaries,  five 
native  ordained  missionaries,  forty-two  other 
native  teachers;  native  Christians  between 
4,000  and  5,000,  communicants  1,054,  sixteen 
schools,  and  895  scholars.  The  contributions 
of  the  native  ChristianB  to  religious  and 
benevolent  objects  amount  to  more  than  150/. 
per  annum.  The  people  of  Lagos  pay  for  the 
instruction  of  their  boys  at  a  grammar  school, 
twenty-five  in  number,  about  100/.  a  year. 
The  society  supports  a  theological  seminary  at 
Abbeokuta,  where  the  people  are  taught  English, 
mathematics,  and  the  Greek  Testament." 


HOSTILITIES  IN  THE  RIVER  PLATE. 

Correspondence  renpecUng  Hostilities  in  the  Hirer 

Plate.  Part  II. 
On  the  16th  March  Earl  Russell  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Thornton  that  the  French  and 
British  fleets  would  receive  the  same  instructions 
as  regards  the  maintenance  of  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Biver  Plate,  and  adjoining  rivers ; 
and  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  notification 
inserted  in  the  London  Ga^tte,  warning  British 
merchants  trading  in  the  Biver  Plate  of  the 
liabilities  they  incur  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  by  carrying  munitions  of  war  to  any  of 
the  belligerent  parties.  On  the  24th  March 
Earl  Russell  received  a  despatch  firom  Mr. 
Elliott  firom  Turin,  enclosing  copies  of  the 
report  of  a  reply  given  by  General  La  Mannora, 
to  a  question  put  to  him  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  relative  to  the  hostilities  going  on  in 
the  River  Plate,  to  the  effect  that  the  Italian 
Government  was  pursuing  exactly  the  same 
policy  as  that  followed  by  her  M^'esty's  Go- 
venimeut,  and  that  their  only  object  was  to 
protect  Italian  interests,  taking  no  part  in  the 
contest  beyond  what  might  be  done  by  fiiendly 
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and  eonciliatorj  advice  to  the  belligerents. 
The  Island  of  Ratti  was  simply  a  coal  depot, 
similar  to  that  granted  by  Italy  to  the  navy  of 
the  United  States  at  Spezia,  and  subsequently 
at  Cagliari.  On  the  6th  April  Earl  Russell 
received  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Thornton,  stating 
that  the  Paraguayan  Government  had  sent  a 
request  to  the  Argentine  Government,  for  per- 
mission to  a  Paraguayan  army  to  cross  the 
territory  of  the  province  of  Corrientes,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  which  they  had 
declared  against  Brazil ;  but  that  Senor 
Elizalde  stated  that  the  Argentine  Government 
would  refuse  it,  on  the  ground  that  to  permit 
the  entrance  of  foreign  troops  into  the  territory 
of  the  Confederation  was  an  attribute  of  the 
€ongre88  alone,  and  that  the  Congress  could 
not  meet  in  so  short  a  time.  On  the  same 
5th  April,  Earl  Russell  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Lettsom,  that  the  Brazilian  forces  had  estab- 
lished the  blockade  of  Monte  Video,  and  that 
great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of 
a&irs,  President  Aguirre  having  promised  to 
resign,  so  as  to  allow  the  Senate  to  elect  Senor 
Villalba  as  his  successor,  such  election  being 
a  sure  pledge  that  sincere  efforts  would  be 
made  to  bring  all  outstanding  difficulties  to  a 
satisfsustory  conclusion.  On  the  15th  inst. 
Senor  Villalba  was  so  elected,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally considered  as  a  pledge  that  peace  would 
be  forthwith  restored.  A  force  of  marines  and 
sailors  from  the  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  vessels  of  war  was  landed  on  the  21st, 
and  proceeded  to  occupy  the  custom-house  and 
the  Government-house,  with  the  view  of  main- 
taining order  in  the  city.  On  the  21st  one 
of  General  Flores*  officers  entered  the  town 
with  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  and  on  the  22nd 
the  "  liberating  army  "  occupied  Monte  Video. 
On  the  20th  a  convention  of  peace  had  been 
signed  at  La  Union,  a  town  about  four  miles 
from  Monte  Video,  by  General  Flores,  Senor 
Paranhos,  the  Brazilian  representative,  and  Dr. 
Manuel  Herreira  Obes,  the  plenipotentiary 
named  by  His  Excellency,  Senor  Villalba. 
Senor  Villalba  ratified  the  convention  without 
delay,  but  it  bore  marks  of  the  extreme  haste 
with  which  it  was  drawn  up.  The  Convention 
was  as  follows : — 

**  I.  Reconciliation  is  happily  re-established 
among  the  Oriental  family,  or  peace  and  good 
hannony  between  aU  its  joembers,  without  any 


one  of  them  being  liable  to  be  accused,  put  on 
his  trial,  or  harassed  for  his  opinions  or  political 
or  military  acts  performed  in  the  present  war. 
In  consequence,  from  this  moment,  civil  and 
political  equality  is  in  vigour  among  all 
Orientals,  and  all  of  them  are  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  individual  guarantees  and  of  the 
political  rights  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  granted  to  them. 

"  II.  There  are  excepted  from  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  foregoing  Article  both  common 
crimes  and  offences,  as  well  also  as  those 
political  ones  which,  owing  to  their  special 
nature,  may  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  of  Justice. 

''  III.  Until  the  Government  and  a  complete 
Constitutional  regimen  are  established,  the 
country  shall  be  ruled  by  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, presided  over  by  his  Excellency  Brigadier- 
General  Don  Venancio  Flores,  with  one  or 
more  responsible  Secretaries  of  State,  freely 
chosen  by  the  said  General,  and  who  may  be 
dismissed  ad  nutum. 

"IV.  The  elections,  both  for  Deputies  and 
Senators,  as  well  as  for  the  Economico-Admi- 
nistrative  Juntas,  shall  take  place  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  immediately  that  the  internal 
state  of  the  country  permits  it,  such  elections 
in  no  case  having  to  be  omitted  being  carried 
into  effect  at  the  period  designated  by  law.  In 
both  elections  the  mode  and  form  shaU  be 
observed  which  are  determined  by  the  special 
laws,  in  order  to  assure  to  aU  citizens  the  most 
ample  guarantees  for  the  freedom  of  their  votes. 

''  V.  All  the  military  ranks  and  employments 
are  recognized  that  have  been  granted  up  to  the 
date  on  which  the  present  Convention  shall  be 


"  VI.  All  properties  of  persons  compromised 
in  the  Civil  contention  which  may  have  been 
occupied  or  sequestrated  by  general  or  special 
dispositions  of  the  contending  authorities  shall 
be  inunediately  delivered  to  their  owners,  and 
placed  under  the  guarantee  of  article  144  of  the 
Constitution. 

**  Vn.  Lnmediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  Convention  all  the  National  Guards 
that  are  in  active  military  service  shall  be  dis- 
charged, and  their  arms  shall  be  collected  and 
deposited  in  the  customary  form  at  the  suitable 
offices. 

''Vni.  The  present  Convention  shall  b« 
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eonsidered  defioitirely  concluded,  and  shall 
have  immediate  and  fall  execution,  as  soon  as 
the  acceptation  thereof  on  the  part  of  his 
Excellency  Don  Thomas  Yillalba  is  established 
in  an  authentic  manner  ;  this  acceptation  shall 
be  given  and  communicated  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  it  has  been  signed  by  the  negotiators. 
The  Minister  of  his  Msyesty  the  Emperor  of 
frazil  haying  been  heard  with  respect  to  the 
above-mentioned  articles,  his  Excellency  de- 
clared that  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
ally  of  Brazil  could  not  but  be  applauded  by 
the  Imperial  Government,  which  would  see 
therein  reasonable  and  just  bases  for  Oriental 
reconciliation,  and  a  solid  guarantee  for  the 
legitimate  designs  which  obliged  the  Empire  to 
enter  upon  the  war  which  happily  was  about  to 
conclude.  There  having  been  previously  offered 
to  Brazil  by  his  Excellency  Brigadier- General 
Don  Venancio  Flores,  as  its  ally,  the  just  re- 
paration that  the  Empire  had  demanded  prior 
^o  the  war,  and  the  Imperial  Government 
putting  full  trust  in  the  fiiendly  and  honour- 
able agreement  established  by  the  notes  of  the 
28th  and  Slst  January  last,  spontaneously 
initiated  by  the  illustrious  General  who  is  about 
to  assume  the  Supreme  Government  of  all  the 
Republic,  the  Representative  of  Brazil  declared 
that  be  demanded  nothing  more  in  this  respect, 
considering  that  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the 
Empire  are  maintained  without  infringing  on 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  republic, 
or  the  harmony  of  the  pacific  and  conciliatory 
policy  that  was  about  to  be  inaugurated  in  this 
country." 

A  provisional  government  was  thereupon 
established,  and  General  Flores  resumed  the 
supreme  magistracy  of  the  Republic.  The 
general  made  his  entry  into  the  capital  on  the 
28rd,  and  a  considerable  Brazilian  military 
force  quartered  itself  In  Monte  Video.  Imme- 
diately after,  on  the  2nd  March,  Don  Carlos 
de  Castro,  the  Monte  Videan  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  wrote  to  Senor  Elizalde,  ex- 
pressing the  desire  of  the  new  cabinet  to  main- 
tain the  most  friendly  relations  with  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  Senor  Elizalde  replied 
pn  similar  friendly  terms. 

With  reference  to  the  supposed  designs  of 
Brazil  against  the  independence  of  the  Uru- 
guayan Republic,  on  the  21st  May  Earl  Rus- 
pell  received  from  Mr.   Lettsom  a  despatch, 


dated  April  5,  transmitting  translations  of  the 
speech  which  his  Excellency  the  Councillor 
Senhor  F.  Octaosano  de  Almeida  Rosa  de- 
livered when  placing  in  the  hands  of  Brigadier- 
General  Flores  the  letter  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  accrediting  him  as  en?oy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  empire  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Republic 
of  Uruguay. 

**  Your  Excellency  the  Governor,  reviving  to 
the  severe  eyes  of  history  the  traditions  of  a 
loyalty  of  many  years,  it  pleased  Divine  Provi- 
dence once  more  to  strengthen  the  conviction 
of  all  civilized  nations  that  the  Government  of 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  interpreter 
of  a  just  and  enlightened  people,  respects  and 
maintains,  with  the  greatest  loyalty  and  plea- 
sure, the  independence  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay. 

'^  Immense  by  its  destinies  for  the  future, 
and  by  its  activity  for  the  present,  Brazil  casts 
no  glances  of  covotousness  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring republics,  nor  does  she  aspire  to  a 
political  supremacy  that  may  infringe  their 
sovereignty  and  liberty.  A  disinterested  and 
constant  friend  of  aU  the  South  American 
nationalities,  she  sincerely  desires  that  thej 
may  prosper,  and  hold  such  a  sentiment  of 
dignity  as  shall  guard  them  from  the  subjection 
of  any  despotism. 

'<  Enslaved  nations  do  not  offer  even  a 
guarantee  of  peace  to  their  neighbours,  they 
are  instantly  converted  into  the  instruments  of 
raving  governments,  who  vainly  reckon  upon 
impunity,  and  dare  to  violate  international  law. 

''  For  this  reason  the  Government  of  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  congratulates  itself  jointly 
with  your  Excellency  on  the  re-establishment 
of  constitutional  liberty  in  this  Republic,  and 
has  deigned  to  order  me  to  follow  up  the 
friendly  and  pacific  mission  of  which  the  ob- 
ject, by  the  spontaneous  effect  of  your  Excel- 
lency's loyal  and  upright  character,  can  never 
disturb  the  intimate  and  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

"The  Imperial  Government  has  also  to 
declare  that  Uie  proceeding  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic,  since  your  Excellency  assumed 
its  direction,  has  been  that  of  a  fiadthful  allj 
and  true  friend. 

**  I  shall  deem  myself  extremely  happy  if,  in 
the  discharge  of  my  high  mission,  I  am  able, 
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in  aeeordanee  with  the  wishes  of  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor,  and  with  my  personal  sentiments, 
to  aoqoire  the  honourable  esteem  of  your  Ex- 
cellency and  of  the  Oriental  nation." 

Correspondence  respecting  Hostilities  in  the  River 
Plate.     Part  III. 

On  the  2l8t  April,  1865,  Earl  Bassell  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Senor  Bareiro,  Charg^ 
d*Afiaires  of  Paraguay,  dated  Paris,  April  26, 
calling  attention  to  the  permission  granted 
by  the  Argentine  Republic  to  allow  the  waters 
of  the  Parana  to  be  used  as  a  passage  by 
the  Brazilian  squadron,  for  the  purpose  of 
canying  the  war  to  Paraguay,  in  which  the 
Argentine  GoTemment  profes^d  to  be  neutral, 
and  asking  the  British  Government  to  inter- 
pose,  since  it  was  a  question  which  affected 
England,  under  the  treaty  of  1853,  to  which 
she  was  a  party.  The  correspondence  which 
passed  between  the  Paraguayan  and  the  Argen- 
tine Government  on  the  question  of  the  passage 
of  troops  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Thornton  to 
Earl  Russell,  and  was  received  here  on  the  8rd 
of  May.  The  letter  of  Senor  Berges  is  dated 
Assumption,  14th  January,  1865.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  necessity  which  led  the  Paraguayan 
Government  to  accept  the  war  which  Brazil 
had  provoked,  and  having  demanded  permission 
for  the  passage  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic 
of  Paraguay  across  the  territory  of  the  Argen^ 
tine  province  of  Corrientes,  assuring  that  the 
transit  shall  be  made  without  injury  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  with  the  consideration  due  to 
the  Argentine  authorities,  Senor  Berges  con- 
tinaed: — 

''When,  in  the  year  1855,  the  Imperial 
Government  deemed  it  convenient  to  initiate 
the  policy  of  supporting,  by  its  squadron  and 
army,  the  negotiations  pending  with  the  Re- 
public of  Paraguay,  by  sending  by  the  waters 
of  the  PlaljjB  and  Parana,  as  &r  as  the  River 
Paraguay,  a  numerous  squadron,  with  troops 
for  disembarking,  it  did  so  with  the  consent  of 
the  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  (then  sepa- 
rated from  the  Argentine  Confederation),  as  well 
as  with  that  of  the  National  Government  of  that 
Republic ;  at  least,  so  was  to  be  interpreted  the 
silence  of  the  two  Governments ;  and  what 
still  further  corroborates  this  conviction,  was 
the  hospitable  and  friendly  reception  which 
the  Brazilian  squadron  received  in  Argentine 


territory,  enabling  it  to  provide  itself  with 
every  resource.  The  Government  of  the  under- 
signed did  not  then  desire  to  take  into  con- 
sideration an  act  hostile  to  its  interests  and  to 
its  sovereignty.  After  this  precedent,  which 
cannot  be  looked  upon  with  indifference,  the 
Imperial  Government  could  not  consider  itself 
offended  by  the  concession  which  the  under- 
signed now  solicits  in  a  different  manner, 
without  discountenancing  equity  and  justice, 
for  the  Governments  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
Confederation  consented  to  the  passage  of  Ar- 
gentine territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  action 
of  Brazil.  Without  prejudging  the  policy  which 
the  Government  of  your  Excellency  considers 
convenient  to  follow  in  the  present  war  between 
Brazil  and  Paraguay,  and  respecting  the  con- 
victions which  have  given  rise  to  it,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  undersigned  does  not  doubt  that 
that  policy  will  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will  not 
impede  the  Government  of  your  Excellency 
from  granting  this  act  of  just  reciprocity, 
allowing  jfche  transit  of  the  army  of  this  Re- 
public to  the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande, 
with  the  security  before -mentioned.  And  as 
the  pressing  circumstances  require  an  early 
solution  of  this  friendly  request,  the  bearer  of 
this  note,  Senhor  D.  Luis  Caminos,  is  charged 
to  receive  and  bring  the  reply  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  your  Excellency  shall  see  fit  to 
make  to  this  communication.'* 

To  this  note  Senor  Elizalde  answered  on  the 
9th  February,  1865,  that,  having  determined 
to  maintain  the  strictest  neutrality,  the  Argen- 
tine Government  could  not  accede  to  the  solici- 
tation of  the  Paraguayan  Government.  He 
then  continued.  ''  Although  the  right  of  the 
Argentine  Government  to  refuse  giving  the 
motives  for  this  denial  is  incontestable,  the 
simple  announcement  thereof  being  sufficient 
to  cause  it  to  be  respected,  the  consideration 
which  it  entertains  towards  the  Government  of 
Paraguay,  and  the  desire  which  actuates  it  to 
remove  the  most  remote  cause  which  might 
alter  its  friendly  relations,  the  undersigned 
finds  himself  in  the  position  to  make  them 
known  in  a  friendly  manner  to  your  Excellency. 
None  of  the  causes  exist  which,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  rights  of  nations,  could 
influence  the  opinion  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment to  grant  to  the  belligerents  permission  to 
cross  the  territory  of.  the  province  of  Corri- 
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entes.  That  transit  is  not  abBolutelj  neces- 
sary; there  is  no  imperative  motive  \7hich 
makes  it  obligatory  and  indispensable.  On  the 
contraiy,  the  belligerents  have  an  extensive 
frontier  where  hostilities  can  be  carried  on 
withont  crossing  Argentine  territory,  as  the 
Government  of  Paraguay  has  already  done  by 
invading  and  taking  a  part  of  the  Brazilian 
territory  of  Matto  Grosso.  They  have,  more- 
over, granted  by  existing  treaties,  and  by  the 
principles  respecting  the  navigation  of  rivers, 
specially  for  riverains,  the  free  transit  by  water 
for  the  war  and  merchant  vessels  of  both 
states. 

**  The  concession  solicited  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  the  inconveniences  which  justify  a 
refusal  according  to  the  doctrines  and  practice 
constantly  admitted  by  civilized  nations.  The 
transit  being  granted  to  the  Paraguayan  Go- 
vernment would  equally  hold  good  for  that  of 
Brazil,  and  then  the  neutral  Argentine  territory 
would  become  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and  from 
this  act  would  arise  very  grave  evils  and  com- 
plications which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  avoid. 

*'  Your  Excellency  knows  that  the  requested 
passage  could  not  but  cause  injuries  and 
dangers,  when  protesting  that  it  would  be  car- 
ried out  without  injury  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
with  every  consideration  due  to  the  Argentine 
authorities — a  protest  which  cannot  satisfy  the 
Argentine  Government,  which  does  not  admit 
nor  avoid  the  evils  and  injuries,  because  it 
would  be  tantamount  to  leaving  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Paraguayan  Govenmient  the 
manner  of  carrying  out  the  transit,  which 
would  in  a  certain  measure  authorize  its  placing 
at  its  disposition  for  a  bellicose  operation  all 
the  province  of  Corrientes,  by  tlie  generic 
manner  of  the  request,  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
in  Argentine  territory,  and  because,  notwith- 
standing its  desires,  it  could  not  avoid  the 
imperative  consequences  of  converting  that 
territory  into  the  theatre  of  the  war. 

**  Your  Excellency  believes  that,  acceding  to 
the  request  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay, 
the  policy  of  the  Argentine  Government  would 
be  in  no  wise  altered  or  injured,  nor  much  less 
would  complications  or  reclamations  be  created 
with  the  Imperial  Government,  since  there 
already  exist  precedents  which  authorize  such 
requests.     What  was  believed  convenient  to  be 


done  in  1855,  does  not  oblige  the  Argentine 
Govenmient  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  neutral  can  grant  or  refuse  the  transit  of 
the  belligerents,  using  a  right  which  in  no  case 
can  be  transferred.  Consequently  it  can  grant 
it  in  one  war  and  refuse  it  in  a  posterior  one, 
when  experience  has  shown  it  perhaps  the 
error  under  which  it  acted,  or  the  evils  suffered 
have  caused  it  to  better  understand  its  inter- 
ests. But  the  retrospect  which  your  Excel- 
lency makes  is  inapplicable  to  the  case  nov 
treated  of.  The  tnunsit  then  by  water  was  the 
object  of  a  negotiation  which  ended  by  a  diplo- 
matic arrangement,  and  this  was  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  Imperial  Government,  when 
asked  the  object  of  the  transit,  and  denied  its 
having  a  hostile  object,  which  was  corroborated 
by  the  act  of  being  admitted  in  a  benevolent 
and  friendly  manner  by  the  very  Government 
of  Paraguay,  the  which,  far  from  considering  it 
a  depreciation  of  its  sovereignty,  sought  to  re- 
spect it ;  for,  as  a  sovereign  nation,  Paragoay 
alone,  within  its  limits,  eould  determine  in 
what  case  and  form  other  nationa  should  ap- 
proach it  to  treat  with  her  these  questions,  or 
to  arrange  them.  Even  in  this  manner,  treat- 
ing of  transit  by  rivers  of  which  the  empire  of 
Brazil  is  a  riverain  and  with  a  pacific  object, 
your  Excellency  classifies  it  in  the  note  to 
which  I  reply,  as  an  act  hostile  to  the  interests 
and  sovereignty  of  Paraguay ;  an  unfounded 
classification  which  will  have  considerable 
strength  if  the  Government  of  Brazil  shoold 
employ  it  in  case  of  a  military  expedition  being 
allowed  transit  across  the  territory  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Corrientes,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
carrying  the  war  into  one  of  its  provinces. 
Later  have  been  signed  treaties  both  with  the 
Bepublic  of  Paraguay  as  well  as  with  Brazil 
and  other  nations,  which,  respecting  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  public  right  upon  navigation  of 
the  rivers  by  the  riverains,  estabUsh  the  free 
transit  and  nftvigation  as  much  for  merchant- 
vessels  as  for  ships  of  war,  and  these  principles 
have  been  solemnly  recognized  by  the  Bepublic 
of  Paraguay  in  its  treaties  with  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

<<  It  is  a  doctrine  universaUy  admitted,  that 
the  transit  by  water  having  none  of  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  transit  by  land,  no  difficulty 
should  arise,  and  that  treating  of  riverains, 
that  they  are  not  inconvenienced,  but  it  is 
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their  duty  reciprocally  ip  grant  every  assistance 
within  the  whole  extent  of  the  riverain  juris- 
diction ;  for  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  owner  of 
the  month  of  a  river  and  the  greater  part  of  its 
naTigahle  coarse,  wonld  be  the  judge  and  arbi- 
ter of  the  questions  and  conveniences  of  the 
States  situated  on  its  upper  part,  who  would 
determine  when  and  in  what  case  the  one  party 
shonld  approach  the  other,  be  it  to  make  a 
diplomatic  arrangement  or  to  decide  their  res- 
pective questions  in  the  manner  which  they 
might  deem  most  convenient,  thus  depreciating 
the  Bovereignty  of  the  respective  upper  riverr 
una,  with  injury  to  the  reciprocal  rights  which, 
as  such,  belong  to  them,  in  making  use  of  the 
free  transit  or  of  the  common  navigation,  with 
the  object  of  promoting  their  prosperity  in 
peace,  and  providing  for  their  security  and 
BQccess  in  war. 

"  There  does  not,  therefore,  exist  the  just 
reciprocity,  which  your  Excellency  invokes  by 
citing  the  Act  of  1855,  for  granting  to  the 
Government  of  Paraguay  the  passage  by  land 
of  its  army  to  the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio 
Grande,  forasmuch  as  it  is  not  only  a  different 
case  hat  cannot  even  be  invoked  as  a  precedent 
for  the  present,  even  if  it  were  analogous,  to 
detemiine  the  reciprocity  which  is  only  appli- 
cable to  the  continuation  of  a  war,  and  not  to 
a  past  situation  which  the  same  Government 
of  Paraguay  put  an  end  to,  ratifying  it  in  a 
friendly  manner  with  solemn  engagements, 
which  established  the  right  of  navigation  of 
the  river  by  the  riverains,  to  which  have  been 
added  other  stipulations  upon  the  matter  which 
clearly  defined  the  rights  and  duties  of  these  in 
peace  and  war,  which  at  first  were  not  deter- 
mined, thus  fixing  the  right  which  has  for  its 
basis  mutual  convenience  and  mutual  consent* 

"  Reciprocity  consists  in  granting  in  a  war 
the  same  thing  to  the  belligerents,  not  in  giving 
these  what  was  granted  in  a  former  war.  There 
is  no  reciprocity  between  the  harmless  transit 
by  navigable  waters  with  the  object  of  a  pacific 
negotiation  and  the  transit  with  the  object  of 
deckied  hostility.  Notwithstanding  the  transit 
by  water  may  be  granted  to  belligerents,  whether 
riverains  or  not,  of  the  rivers  which  they  may 
desire  to  pass,  even  when  treaties  are  wanting 
granting  them  this  right,  without  on  this  ac- 
count it  becoming  obligatory  to  give  them  land 
transit ;  and  if  the  fluvial  is  recognized  as  free 


to  one  or  more  belligerents  in  peace  or  war,  it 
must  be  maintained  equally  as  such  for  all; 
this  is  what  constitutes  reciprocity.  But  in  the 
name  of  this,  land  transit  cannot  be  demanded 
on  account  of  having  granted  the  fluvial ; 
neither  from  this  right  can  the  other  be  de- 
duced. The  Argentine  Government  does  not 
doubt  that  the  consideration  here  given  will 
have  their  weight  in  the  enlightened  judgment 
of  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  and  doing  due 
justice  to  the  amicable  sentiments  which  it 
expresses  towards  it,  will  understand  that  it 
cannot  accede  to  its  solicitation,  and  it  trusts, 
on  its  part,  that  they  will  serve  to  avoid  every 
motive  which  might  alter  the  friendly  relations 
which  it  strives  to  strengthen  and  promote.*' 

On  the  8rd  May  Earl  Russell  received  a 
note  from  Mr.  Thornton,  dated  March  25th, 
announcing  that  on  the  5th  instant,  the  Para- 
guayan Congress  assembled  at  Assumption  in 
extraordinary  session  ;  the  President's  message 
to  the  Congress,  referred  to  the  war  with  Brazil 
and  the  not  very  cordial  relations  between 
Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  re- 
quested their  decision  upon  the  conduct  by 
which  the  Government  were  to  be  guided  in 
the  present  grave  emergencies.  In  the  sub- 
sequent discussions  the  Congress  expressed 
entire  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  presi- 
dent, and  proceeded  to  sanction  decrees  con- 
ferring upon  his  Excellency  the  title  and  rank 
of  marshal  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic, 
granting  him  a  salary  of  60,000  dollars,  or 
about  12,000Z.  per  annum,  and  authorizing 
him  to  raise  a  loan  of  25,000,000  dollars,  or 
about  6,000,000Z.  sterling.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  president  should  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  RepubHo  for  the  purpose  of  command- 
ing any  expedition  which  he  might  deem  it 
necessary  to  send  abroad ;  but  his  Excellency 
having  expressed  his  disapproval  of  any  at- 
tempts to  limit  his  action  in  this  respect,  the 
Congress  left  the  matter  to  his  discretion. 

The  following   is  President  Lopez's  mes- 


'<  I  feel  the  liveliest  satis&ction  in  seeing 
you  assembled  in  this  august  place  on  an 
occasion  so  vital  to  the  country.  The  public 
good,  and  grave  matters  to  be  laid  before  you, 
induced  me  to  exercise  the  law  of  18th  March, 
1844,  by  calling  you  for  extraordinary  session, 
that  your  patriotism  and  wisdom  may  advise 
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how  to  gttide  the  Goyemment,  and  yonr  aaiho- 
ritj  lend  that  strength  which  is  expected  by  the 
nation.  Since  yon  entrnsted  to  me  the  desti- 
nies of  the  Bepublici  one  of  my  most  constant 
studies  has  been  to  preserve  friendly  relations 
with  foreign  powers,  wMch  still  exist  in  a 
cordial  manner  with  all  except  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Bepnblic. 

"The  Imperial  Goyermnent,  following  an 
nnwise  and  lamentable  policy,  has  driven  ns  to 
a  recourse  to  arms,  which  neither  onr  modera- 
tion nor  efforts  for  peace  have  been  abla  to 
avert.  The  Argentine  Government,  to  which 
we  have  ever  i^own  exuberant  testimony  of 
sincere  friendship,  has  also  created  an  uneasy 
feeling  by  an  interchange  of  notes  in  which 
tbat  Government,  frur  from  reciprocating  our 
loyalty  and  good  fieiith,  has  thought  fit  to  elude 
the  amicable  explanations  demanded.  A  momen- 
tary difficulty  also  arose  with  the  BepubUc  of 
Uruguay,  but  that  Government  giving  due  satis- 
faction our  friendly  relations  were  renewed. 

**  The  cause  of  our  rupture  with  Brazil  and 
Coolness  with  the  Argentine  republic  is  owing 
to  the  sanguinary  events  of  Uruguay,  and  the 
threatened  violation  of  equilibrium  in  the  Biver 
Plate.  These  two  powers,  which  guaranteed 
the  independence  of  Monte  Video,  are  now  its 
assailants,  and  Brazil,  after  concluding  a  solemn 
treaty  in  1850  for  the  maintenance  of  existing 
nationalities  in  this  part  of  South  America, 
allies  itself  with  the  rebel  band  which  started 
firom  Buenos  Ayres,  and  is  still  supported  by 
the  revolutionary  committee  of  that  city,  and 
which  now  devastates  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 

^*  Paraguay,  although  secure  in  its  own 
importance  and  strength,  could  not  overlook 
the  question  of  equilibrium  in  the  River  Plate, 
or  view  current  events  with  indifference;  we 
did  our  best  to  avoid  calamities,  by  solicit- 
ing amicable  explanations  fr^m  the  Argentine 
Government  in  the  Oriental  question,  and  offer- 
ing our  mediation  to  Brazil  to  bring  about  a 
peaceable  arrangement  with  Monte  Video  when 
that  country  was  menaced  by  the  land  and  sea 
forces  of  the  empire. 

<*It  was,  however,  impossible  to  prevent 
bloodshed,  for  Brazil  rejected  our  mediation, 
and  declai-ed  that  its  question  of  grievances 
for  the  last  twelve  years  must  be  confided  to 
the  army  and  navy  to  make  **  reprisals ;  "  and 
under  this  name  is  carried  on  the  war  which 


now  afflicts  Uruguay.  So  serious  a  resolution 
was  not  communicated  to  this  Government, 
whose  friendly  offer  of  mediation  was  disre- 
garded. Until  then  the  Paraguayan  Govern- 
ment hoped  that  the  emperor  would  adopt  wiser 
counsels,  and  ofEsr  honourable  explanations  to 
quell  the  serious  fears  about  a  rupture  of  equili- 
brium in  the  River  Plate  which  was  the  basis 
of  law  and  order  in  these  countries.  This 
hope  was  notified  to  the  Imperial  Govenunent, 
but  proved  in  vain,  and  Brazil  openly  proceeded 
to  the  occupation  and  conquest  of  the  Banda 
Oriental. 

''The  national  honour  and  dignity  bdng 
thus  outraged,  and  the  security  and  integrity 
of  the  republic  compromised,  the  Government 
saw  itself  in  the  imperious  necessity  of  accept- 
ing war  with  Brazil  in  maintenance  of  its  ovn 
vital  interests,  and  in  order  to  avenge  the 
national  honour  so  often  slighted  by  the  empire. 
Military  and  political  reasons,  as  well  as  the 
safety  of  our  frontier,  urged  the  Government 
to  occupy  a  part  of  Matto  Grosso  which  Brazil 
had  usurped,  although  belonging  to  the  Republic 
by  virtue  of  discovery,  possession,  and  treaties, 
and  collected  there  great  military  resources  io 
prepare  new  inroads  on  Paraguay. 

"  The  Government  ordered  the  occupation 
of  those  territories,  and  our  military  expedi- 
tions have  had  occasion  to  confer  fresh  glon 
on  our  arms  and  give  proof  of  their  valour  and 
discipline.  It  was  necessary  to  repel  in  this 
manner  the  aggression  of  Brazil,  and  in  this 
the  Government  was  encouraged  by  the  decision 
of  the  Council  of  State  and  the  public  manifes- 
tations of  the  people. 

.  *'  Foreseeing  that  a  conflict  might  occur  with 
Brazil  on  our  eastern  frontier,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  any  misunderstanding  with  the  Argen- 
tine Govenmient,  and  show  still  further  proofs 
of  respect  for  that  nation,  my  Government, 
laying  aside  all  motives  of  resentment,  solicited 
permission  from  the  Argentine  cabinet  to  cross 
the  territory  of  Corrientes  when  events  might 
so  obHge.  But  the  latter  not  only  refuses  this 
permission,  and  aids  Brazil  by  allowing  her  free 
passage  by  water  for  her  army  and  navy,  hot 
prohibits  our  crossing  the  national  territory  of 
Misiones  del  Paran4,  calling  moreover  for 
urgent  explanations  about  the  presence  and 
purpose  of  our  forces  in  that  quarter. 

'*  The  situation  of  the  country  required  the 
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adoption  of  means  for  its  defence;  and  the 
army  of  the  line  has  been  considerably  aug- 
mented by  a  general  call  to  arms,  which  the 
citizens  answered  with  enthusiasm,  enrolling 
themselyes  in  the  ranks. 

"The  GoYemment  now  solicits  yonr  sove- 
reign approbation  and  adyice  how  to  act  in  so 
grave  an  emergency. 

"  Seeing  the  advanced  age  and  declining 
health  of  the  diocesan  bishop,  the  religions 
service  of  the  State  demanded  a  coa4Jutor ;  and 
Dr.  Palacios,  dean  of  the  chapter,  was  pre- 
sented to  his  Holiness  Pius  IX.,  who  graciously 
issued  the  bulls,  and  in  this  manner  provided 
for  the  demise  of  the  (now)  late  Bishop  Juan 
Gregorio  Urbieta. 

"  The  intermd  state  of  the  countiy  is  satis- 
factoiy,  peaee  and  harmony  reign  in  the  public 
administration,  and  the  officials  discharge  their 
duties  with  zeal  and  patriotism. 

"  The  finances  of  the  state  continue  to 
answer  all  the  demands  for  public  works  and 
warlike  preparations.  The  secretaries  of  state 
in  their  several  departments  will  give  your 
honourable  chamber  a  report  of  their  trust. 

**  In  summoning  you,  honburable  represent- 
atives, to  these  sessions,  my  object  is  to  give 
you  account  of  the  situation  of  the  country,  the 
means  which  I  deemed  necessary  to  protect  its 
interests;  and  with  entire  £Eiith  in  your  patriot- 
ism and  enlightenment,  I  submit  to  you  the 
grave  matters  which  you  are  about  to  discuss, 
confident  that  you  will  be  guided  by  a  true 
love  of  country,  and  zeal  for  the  honour, 
dignity,  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
that  your  resolutions  will  correspond  to  the 
hopes  of  your  countrymen,  whose  eyes  are  at 
present  fixed  upon  you." 

On  the  8rd  May  Earl  Russell  received  a 
despatch  from  Mr.  Thornton,  dated  Buenos 
Ayres,  25th  March,  stating  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  constant  assurances  during  this  month 
of  both  his  Brazilian  colleague  and  Admiral 
Tamandar^  that  a  naval  expedition  was  to  be 
sent  up  the  River  Paran4  for  the  purpose  of 
blockading  the  mouth  of  the  Paraguay,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  find  out  that  a  smgle  Brazilian 
Teasel  of  war  had  yet  started  for  that  destina- 
tion. He  was  not  aware  that,  except  indi- 
rectly, British  commerce  would  be  at  all  injured 
by  the  blockade  in  question,  for  it  was  very 
rarely  that  a  vessel  under  the  English  flag 


goes  up  the  Paraguay,  although  English  goods 
find  their  way  in  Italian,  Argentine,  and  Monte 
Yidean  vessels.  The  principal  object  of  the 
blockade  would  be  to  prevent  the  export  of  the 
Paraguay  tea  and  tobacco,  from  which  the  Go- 
vernment derive  thd  principal  part  of  their 
revenue.  Mr.  Thornton  had  some  difficulty  in 
discovering  what  serious  operations  were  medi- 
tated by  the  Brazilian  commanders-in-chief 
against  Pisiraguay;  it  was  possible  that  they 
themselves  had  not  yet  decided  upon  the  course 
it  would  be  most  expedient  to  pursue.  He 
gathered,  however,  that  the  comparatively  large 
forces  which  it  was  intended  to  bring  into 
action  would  not  be  ready  till  about  the  month 
of  June. 

The  latest  news  from  Assumption  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  Paraguayan  expedition  in  Matto 
Grosso,  which  it  was  announced  was  to  proceed 
to  Cuyab4,  was  still  at  Gorumbd,  and  it  was 
said  that  there  was  not  enough  water  in  the. 
river  for  their  steamers  to  convey  them  up, 
and  that  the  journey  by  land  was  impracticable. 
If  this  were  the  case,  the  Brazilian  force  which 
was  then  being  assembled  in  the  north  of  the 
province  of  Matto  Grosso  might  also  find  it 
difficult  to  go  down  the  Paraguay  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  dislodge  the  Paraguayans 
from  Corumba  and  Coimbra. 

On  the  15th  May  Earl  Russell  wrote  to 
Senor  Bareiro,  with  reference  to  his  note  on 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Parand  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — 

"  I  had  the  honour,  on  the  4th  instant,  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
26th  ultimo,  making  certain  observations  on 
the  part  of  your  Government  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  Argentine  Government  in  aUow- 
ing  a  Brazilian  squadron  to  pass  up  the  Parand; 
and  I  now  beg  to  state  to  you,  in  reply  thereto, 
that  her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  consider 
that  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  to  which  you 
refer  would  justify  their  interposition  in  the 
matter  now  in  question  between  the  Argentine 
and  Paraguayan  Governments. 

**  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion 
that,  by  the  treaty  of  the  lOtii  July,  1858, 
between  her  Majesty  and  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, they  are  entitled  to  insist  upon  the 
free  navigation  of  the  rivers  Parand  and  Urn* 
gnay  by  merchants  of  all  nations,  even  in  time 
of  war,  *  excepting  in  what  may  relate  to  muni- 
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tions  of  war,  such  as  arms  of  all  kinds,  gun- 
powder, lead,  and  cannon-balls ;  *  but  they  are 
not  of  opinion  that  they  are  empowered  either 
by  the  express  provisions  of  any  treaty,  or  by 
the  general  principles  of  international  law,  to 
prevent  the  sailing  of  a  Brazilian  fleet  np  the 
River  Farand  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
hostilities — m  a  war  in  which  her  Majesty  is 
strictly  neutral — against  Paraguay,  or  to  call 
in  question  the  right  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment to  establish  and  to  enforce  a  legitimate 
blockade  of  the  ports  of  Paraguay ;  it  must  be 
for  the  Argentine  Government  to  consider 
whether  they  ought  or  ought  not  to  allow  the 
Brazilian  fleet  to  pass  through  the  waters  of 
Argentine  territory." 

On  the  21st  May  Earl  Russell  received  a 
despatch  from  Mr.  Thornton,  dated  Buenos 
Ayres,  12th  April,  informing  him  that  four 
Brazilian  gun-boats  with  a  brig  loaded  with 
coals  left  that  port  on  the  5th  instant,  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  proceeding  up 
the  Paran4,  and  blockading  the  River  Para- 
guay at  the  Tree  Bocas.  It  afterwards  turned 
out,  however,  that  they  had  not  got  further 
than  Colonia,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  River 
Plate,  where  they  anchored.  He  imagined 
that  this  delay  was  caused  by  the  Argentine 
(Joveniment  having  objected  to  such  a  block- 
ade, because  at  that  point  they  claimed  the 
dominion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Paraguay, 
as  fiur  up  as  the  Yermejo,  as  well  as  the  navi- 
gation of  the  latter  river.  Further,  the  Ar- 
gentine flag  bad  the  rights  by  the  XITth  and 
XVth  aHidee  of  the  treaty  of  June  25,  lBo6, 
between  this  republic  and  BrazO,  to  navigate 
the  River  Panguar  to  the  Brazilian  ports  on  | 
this  riven  The  Argentine  Government,  there- 
&\re>  justly  elaimed  that  the  Brazilians  could  ' 
onbr  blockade  the  ports  on  the  Paraguay,  uid  • 
might  not  impede  the  navigation  of  the  river. 
They  couId«  tl^re£»e>  onhr  blockade  the  river  as 
€ir  as  the  Paragui^yan  flag  was  eoneenied,  which 
wouM  be  of  liiUe  adiantage  to  them.  In  con- 
ver»Bg»  however,  up<xi  this  subject  with 
Gettend  31itre,  Mr.  Thornton  obcserr^  to  his 
execllciicy  tluit«  althoa^  the  ri^t  of  the  Ar- 
lj>etttin!e  Govenuucnt  on  this  poicit  was  eT:d«^:it« 
il  seemed  to  him  trutt  the  do<ui]:i:oQ  of  thii^t 
fttrt  of  the  ri^ht  bank  «>f  the  Fi»^u:iiT  ixnp^>sed 
»js.>a  the  Ar^a:i::e  i.vo^t^ni'U5>at  the  d^tj  of 
ftexvr^U:::  C  ti^  FUw^^uivx^s  fi^'oi  ut.i\;r:j  u:>e 


of  it  for  hostile  purposes ;  for  it  was  notorious 
that  the  latter  had  established  military  posts 
upon  it  opposite  the  fortress  of  Humaita,  and 
had  fixed  there  a  heavy  chain,  which,  in  case 
of  need,  was  to  be  drawn  across  the  river  for 
the  purpose  of  impeding  the  passage  of  vessels. 
Mr.  Thornton  was  also  ii^ormed  that  the 
Paraguayans  had  built  batteries  on  that  side  of 
the  river,  although,  if  it  were  so,  they  were  for 
the  present  completely  masked.  To  his  obser- 
vation, his  Excellency  merely  replied  that 
should  the  Paraguayans  be  found  making  use 
of  Argentine  territory  for  hostile  purposes,  the 
Brazilians  would  have  a  right  to  do  so  likewise. 
Since  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  instant,  a  rumour 
had  been  current  in  Buenos  Ayres  that  the  Para- 
guayan Government  had  declared  war  against 
the  Argentine  Republic.  This  report  arose 
from  the  &ct  that  a  messenger  arrived  on  thai 
day  fit>m  Assumption  with  despatches  for  the 
Paraguayan  agent  here,  Senor  £gusquiza. 
Mr.  Thornton  spoke  of  the  rumour  to  General 
Mitre  and  Senor  Elizalde,  who  at  first  dis- 
believed ity  but  they  now  gave  it  credit,  and 
the  latter'  told  Mr.  Thornton  that  a  friend  of 
his  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  note  firom  the  Para- 
guayan Grovemment  containing  the  declaration 
of  war.  His  Excellency  expected  to  receive 
this  note  by  the  Argentine  steamer  Salto, 
which  was  expected  in  a  day  or  two  from 
Assumption.  The  Argentine  Grovemment  com- 
municated this  report  through  M.  Leal,  the 
Brazilian  minister,  to  Admiral  Tamandai^^  who 
was  then  at  Monte  Video.  The  admiral  conse- 
quently sent  orders  to  the  fiHor  gun-boats  lying 
at  Colonia  to  proceed  at  once  up  the  River 
Parani,  stating  that  they  would  be  almost 
immediately  followed  by  eight  more  gun-boats. 
Their  principal  employment  on  their  azrivai  on 
the  coast  of  Paraguay  would  probably  be,  in 
the  first  inst;uice,  to  prevent  Paraguayan  forces 
from  crossing  firom  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Parana.  Should  the  ArgentiDe  Govern- 
ment reeeive  a  declaraUoo  of  war  firom  Para- 
guay»  Mr.  Thornton  said  that  th^  first  care 
would  be  to  negodate  a  treaty  of  aDiaiice  with 
Brazil,  and  prepdure  an  army  of  from  12.000  to 
14.iXX>  men.  to  be  marched  as  sooq  as  possible 
to  the  left  bsink  of  the  I^rasa,  in  the  province 
of  Corri^nses^  aad  thence  cocveyed  across  the  * 
riv^r  into  Para^vij  pr.per. 

O^  the  4;^  Jaa>f  E^  Russell  nceiveJ  a 
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despatch  from  Mr.  Thornton,  dated  Buenos 
Ajres,  24th  April,  stating  that,  though  a  rn- 
moor  had  been  cnrrent  in  Bnenos  Ayres  that 
the  Bepnhlic  of  Paragaay  had  declared  war 
against  the  Ai^gentine  Repnhlic,  no  commnni- 
cation  npon  that  or  any  other  snbject  had  been 
reeeiyed  from  the  Paraguayan  Goyemment; 
bat  that  on  the  16th  instant  news  reached  that 
town  that  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  instant 
fire  Paraguayan  war- steamers  crowded  with 
soldiers  made  their  appearance  at  the  Argen- 
tine port  of  Corrientes.  Two  of  them  ranged 
alongside  two  small  Argentine  steamers  of  war, 
the  25  de  Mayo  and  the  Chtaleguay,  which 
were  lying  at  anchor  in  the  port,  and  without 
any  intimation  whateyer  fired  a  yolley  of  grape- 
shot  and  musketry  into  them,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  board  them«  Mr.  Thornton  was 
assured  that  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
Argentme  yessels,  who  had  a  right  to  belieye, 
and  really  did  belieye,  that  peace  existed  be- 
tween their  country  and  Paraguay,  rushed  upon 
deck  without  arms,  and  that  seyeral  of  them 
were  killed  where  they  stood.  He  feared  that 
among  them  were  some  Englishmen.  The 
Paraguayan  steamers  then  retired,  taking  with 
them  their  two  prizes. 

The  exploit  was  doubtless  a  barbarous  onOi 
and  the  news  created,  as  might  be  supposed, 
great  irritation  and  excitement.  The  answer 
to  it  could  not  but  be  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
he  inclosed  translations  of  the  proclamation 
which  was  immediately  issued  by  the  president; 
of  a  decree  of  the  16th  instant,  putting  the 
whole  of  the  republic  under  martial  law ;  and 
of  a  circular  addressed  by  Senor  Elizalde  to 
the  diplomatic  body  on  the  18th  instant, 
stating  the  causes  which  forced  the  Argentine 
Government  to  make  war  upon  Paraguay. 
The  proyocation  giyen  by  President  Lopez 
seemed  so  extraordinary  that  it  was  belieyed 
he  mast  count  upon  some  co-operation  and 
assistance  from  what  is  called  the  Federal 
party  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  is  in 
political  opposition  to  the  Goyemment,  and  of 
which  General  Urquiza  is  the  head ;  but  if  so, 
it  would  seem  that  he  has  been  completely 
disappointed,  for  G^eral  Urquiza  has  declared 
his  entire  adhesion  to  the  Goyemment  in  the 
war  against  Paraguay,  has  accepted  the  com- 
mand conferred  upon  hini  by  General  Mitre  of 
the  Entre  Rios  contingent,   and  is  actiyely 


engaged  in  assembling  his  men.  The  Goyem- 
ment are  likewise  taking  the  most  energetic 
measures  for  forming  an  army;  1,500  men 
were  despatched  yesterday  up  the  Riyer  Parana, 
and  they  will  soon  be  followed  by  5,000  or 
6,000  more.  The  goyemor  of  Corrientes  has 
already  collected  5,000  men  in  his  proyince, 
and  General  Urquiza  will,  in  a  few  days,  haye 
under  his  orders  10,000  men  in  Entire  Rios. 
I  belieye  that  in  about  two  months  General 
Mitre,  who  will  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  may  haye  at  his  disposal  nearly  25,000 
men.  Mr.  Thornton  presumed  that  the  Bra- 
zilian forces  at  Monte  Video,  or  on  their  way 
towards  Entre  Rios,  were  not  less  than  16,000 
men.  tf  he  Argentine  Goyemment  had  no  yes- 
sels that  could  really  be  called  menof-war, 
although  they  had  fiye  or  six  steamers  at  their 
disposal  which  would  be  useful  as  transports ; 
but  the  Brazilians  had  about  twenty  seryiceable 
steamers  of  war,  suited  to  the  nayigation  of  the 
riyers,  eight  of  which  should  be  now  near 
Corrientes.  For  some  days  it  had  been  ra- 
moured  that  a  Paraguayan  force  had  also  taken 
possession  of  the  town  of  Corrientes,  but  it 
was  only  yesterday  that  authentic  news  arriyed 
that  six  Paraguayan  steamers  appeared  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  instant  at  Corrientes,  and 
landed  about  4,000  men,  who  occupied  the 
town.  They  were  subsequently  joined  by  about 
1,000  cayalry,  who  had  come  along  the  coast 
of  the  Riyer  Parana.  Another  Paraguayan 
force,  but  of  what  amount  is  not  known,  came 
lower  down  the  riyer  and  took  possession  of 
Empedrado,  a  small  town  about  thirty-fiye 
miles  below  Corrientes,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Parana. 

Mr.  Thomton  said  that  he  had  supposed 
that  on  the  arriyal  here  of  Senhor  Octayiaao, 
the  Brazilian  minister,  who  had  come  there 
sooner  than  he  had  intended,  at  the  inyitation 
of  the  Argentine  Goyemment,  negotiations 
would  at  once  haye  been  entered  into  for  a 
formal  alliance  with  Brazil  as  regards  the  war 
against  Paraguay;  but  at  first  there  was  an 
eyident  coolness  between  Senhor  Octayiano  and 
the  Argentine  Goyemment.  He  could  only 
attribute  it  to  the  stipulation  demanded  by  the 
former,  that  both  parties  should  declare  that 
they  would  respect  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay.  Both  President  Mitre 
and  Senor  Elizalde  haye  at  different  times  de- 
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dared  to  Mr.  Thornton  that  for  the  present 
they  wished  Paraguay  to  be  independent ;  that 
it  would  not  suit  them  to  annex  Paraguay,  even 
if  the  Paraguayans  should  wish  it ;  but  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  make  any  engagement 
to  that  effect  with  Brazil;  for  they  ^d  not 
conceal  from  hun  that  whatever  were  their 
present  views  on  this  point,  circumstances 
might  change  them  hereafter;  and  Senor 
Elizalde,  who  is  about  forty  years  old,  said  to 
him  one  day,  though  in  mere  conversation, 
that ''  he  hoped  he  should  live  to  see  Bolivia, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Be- 
public  united  in  one  confederation,  and  forming 
a  powerful  republic  in  South  America."  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  nearer  afproach 
of  danger  has  tended  to  modify  the  views  of 
the  Argentine  Government  upon  this  subject, 
and  Mr.  Thornton  understood  that  a  confident- 
ial understanding  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
alliance  was  come  to  this  morning  between 
President  Mitre  and  Senhor  Octaviano.  A 
messenger  was  despatched  that  evening  to 
Monte  Video  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  Gene- 
ral Flores,  the  provisional  governor  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Uruguay,  to  visit  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  order  to  concert  a  triple  alliance. 
1^.  Thornton  presumed  that  on  his  arrival  a 
formal  treaty  would  be  drawn  up.  This,  and 
other  important  matters,  would  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  who  it  is  hoped  will 
open  their  session  on  the  1st  of  next  month. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  procla- 
mation issued  by  President  Mitre  on  the 
occasion : — 

"  Fellow-countrymen : 

<*  In  the  midst  of  peace,  and  in  violation  of 
all^law,  the  Government  of  Paraguay  has  com- 
menced hostilities  by  treacherously  seizing  two 
Argentine  war  steamers  in  our  own  territory, 
and  firing  on  an  unprotected  town.  We  are 
forced  into  a  war,  without  provoking  it,  and 
after  doing  our  best  by  a  neutral  policy  to 
avoid  it:  we  must  answer  war  by  war,  and 
with  all  the  energy  and  power  of  the  Argentine 
nation,  whose  honour  and  security  have  been 
so  basely  attacked.  Counting,  as  I  do,  on 
Argentine  valour  and  determination,  I  have 
heretofore  kept  the  country  on  a  peace  footing, 
knowing  that  when  the  hour  of  danger  arrived 
all  would  flock  around  the  national  banner  and 


do  their  duty.  That  hour  has  come.  In  the 
name  of  your  country  and  of  the  law,  I  sammon 
you  to  your  posts  as  citizen  soldiers,  whose 
banners  are  always  wreathed  with  justice  and 
victoiy.  Fellow-citizens  !  I  can  confidently 
promise  you  the  triumph,  because  all  Argen- 
tines count  on  it,  and  the  elements  at  onr 
disposal,  with  the  aid  of  Providence,  and  your 
valorous  patriotism,  ensure  success.  After  this 
noble  effort  peace  will  be  more  solid,  glorions, 
and  fruitful ;  and  you  can  then  resume  with 
double  energy  the  task  of  progress  in  whieh 
you  are  interrupted  by  a  barbarous  and  trea- 
cherous aggression.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
will  fulfil  the  duties  imposed  on  me  by  the 
country  and  the  constitution,  and  confiding 
in  the  protection  of  Heaven  for  so  just  a  caose, 
and  in  your  generous  patriotism,  I  will  not  rest 
until  restoring  you  the  peace  so  basely  wrested 
from  us,  and  vindicating  the  honour  of  the 
Argentine  nation. — ^Your  friend  and  conntiy- 


num, 


'Babtolome  MrcBB.* 


And  the  same  was  followed  by  a  decree 
dated  April  16,  1865,  declaring  the  whole 
BepubUc  in  a  state  of  siege  until  the  assemhly 
of  the  national  congress  shall  detennine  upon 
future  mode  of  proceeding. 

On  the  day  following,  the  17th,  another 
decree  was  issued,  to  the  effect  that  at  the  date 
of  the  decree  all  the  ports  on  the  latteral  of  the 
Bepublic  of  Paraguay,  and  which  were  occupied 
by  its  Government,  were  declared  blockaded. 
Mr.  Thornton  objected  to  the  declaration  of 
blockade,  upon  the  ground  that  the  same  eoold 
not  be  considered  to  exist  until  the  ports  were 
guarded  by  an  effective  force ;  but  the  Argen- 
tine minister  replied  that  it  was  merely  a 
declaration  of  blockade  by  the  Government, 
and  would  be  further  notified  whenever  a 
sufficient  force  should  be  present  to  cany  it 
out.  Until  then  vessels  might  go  to  the  ports 
in  question,  and  would  incur  no  penalties  until 
they  had  been  actually  notified  by  the  hlock- 
ading  force  itself.  It  was,  however,  announced 
that  the  ports  and  coast  of  ttie  Republic  of  Pa- 
raguay will  be  blockaded  by  the  Brazilian  naval 
force  which  was  on  its  way  up  the  Parana; 
and,  further,  that  the  ports  in  the  province  of 
Matto  Grosso,  being  occupied  by  the  Para- 
guayans, were  closed  to  all  vessels. 

The  force  mentioned  consists  of  eight  gun- 
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boats,  which  passed  Martin  Gareia  on  the  12th 
instant,  and  should  now,  if  they  have  met  with 
no  obstacle,  be  near  Oorrientes.  They  are 
good  Yessels,  bnilt  for  men-of-war,  and  well 
armedy  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
nearly  a  match  for  the  Paragaayan  steamers, 
which  are  abont  twenty,  but  all  slightly  bnilt, 
as  passenger  steamers  on  the  riyers,  and  not 
strongly  armed. 

On  the  4th  Jnne  Earl  Rnssell  received  from 
Mr.  Thornton  a  despatch  suggesting  the  expe- 
diency of  sending  a  vessel  up  the  River  Parana ; 
but  he  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  none  of  the 
belligerents  had  any  intention  of  interfering 
with  the  free  navigation  of  these  rivers.  On 
the  contrsry,  as  the  principal  operations  of  the 
war  will  be  probably  carried  on  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Parand  and  Uruguay,  it  will  be  to 
their  interest  to  encourage  neutral  vessels  to 
bring  up  all  sorts  of  supplies.  An  exception 
will,  of  course,  b6  made  with  regard  to  muni- 
tions of  war ;  and  Mr.  Parish  had  inserted  a 
notice  in  the  English  newspaper  published 
here,  and  posted  it  at  the  consulate,  warning 
British  shipmasters  not  to  carry  munitions  of 
war  for  any  of  the  belligerents.  But  as  the 
enemies  of  Paraguay  in  this  war  will  probably 
command  the  Rivers  Parand  and  Uruguay, 
and  will  blockade  the  Paraguayan  ports,  little 
would  be  gained  by  searching  vessels  in  the 
Parand  and  Uruguay  for  conlraband.  A  few 
days  ago  some  rifles  and  other  articles,  said 
to  belong  to  the  Paraguayan  Government,  were 
seized  by  the  Argentine  authorities  on  board 
an  English  steamer  at  a  little  port  in  this 
province  called  the  '^Tigre,"  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  rumoured 
that  an  Englishman  is  about  to  claim  them  as 
his,  but  no  representation  has  as  yet  been 
made  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  they  really  belonged  to  the 
Paraguayan  Government. 

On  the  17th  June  Earl  Russell  received  a 
note  from  Mr.  Thornton,  dated  6th  May, 
stating  that  the  official  declaration  of  war  by 
Paraguay,  dated  the  29th  March,  had  arrived 
on  the  8rd  May,  or  nineteen  days  after  the 
town  of  Oorrientes  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Paraguayan  forces.  On  the  same  date  Earl 
Russell  learned  from  Mr.  Thornton  that  at 
a  dinner  given  to  the  Brazilian  minister  by 
the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and 


Uruguay,  at  which  the  diplomatic  body  was 
invited,  he  had  made  the  following  speech : — 

''  As  Doyen  of  the  diplomatic  body  in  this 
republic,  I  have  much  pleasure,  in  tiie  namer 
of  my  honourable  colleagues,  in  offering  to  the 
distinguished  persons  here  present  our  warmest 
thanks  for  the  honour  they  have  done  to  the 
nations  we  represent  by  the  toast  proposed  by 
his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Brazil.  I 
believe  I  fiedthfully  interpret  the  sentiments  of 
my  colleagues  in  expressmg  how  deeply  we 
deplore  the  necessity  in  which  the  republic 
has  found  herself  of  accepting  the  war  which 
has  been  waged  against  her,  and  which  tends 
to  interrupt  a  state  of  prosperity  such  as  she 
has  hardly  known  since  her  independence. 
We  know  that  the  treaty  of  1856  between  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  that  of  Paraguay  has 
expired.  That  treaty  had  laid  down  a  wise 
and  civilizing  principle.  It  had  been  stipulated 
that,  in  case  of  war,  hostilities  were  not  to  com- 
mence between  the  two  countries  without  six 
months*  notice.  It  would  have  been  much 
better  if  Paraguay,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
piration of  the  treaty,  had  allowed  this  prin- 
ciple to  sunrive.  The  term  would  have  given  * 
time  for  reflection,  for  explanations,  and  perhaps 
for  reconciliation ;  for  we  are  convinced  that 
the  Argentine  Government  desired  to  preserve 
peace  and  to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality  in 
the  war  which  had  been  declared  by  Paraguay 
against  the  Empire  of  Brazil.  Now,  however, 
that  the  war  is  unhappily  a  fact,  we  earnestly 
hope  that  it  may  last  as  short  a  time  as  possible, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  wish,  I  propose  that 
we  drink  to  *  the  speedy  and  happy  return  of 
his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
and  of  the  distinguished  generals,  officers,  and 
men,  his  companions  in  arms.*  ** 

A  special  message  was  sent  by  the  executive 
power  on  the  5th  May  to  the  legislative 
chambers,  detailing  the  hostile  acts  committed 
by  the  orders  of  the  Paraguayan  Government, 
and  soliciting  their  sanction  to  a  declaration 
of  war.  The  proposal  thus  submitted  to  con- 
gress was  immediately  and  unanimously  passed 
by  that  body.  On  the  9th  a  declaration 
was  issued  by  the  Government,  to  the  effect 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  hostile  acts  of  the 
Paraguayan  Government,  the  Argentine  Re- . 
public  is  at  war  with  that  Government,  and 
will  not  lay  down  its  arms  until  it  shall  have 
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OYorthrown  it,  and  obtained  due  reparaidon 
and  the  necessary  goarantees  for  ensuring 
peace.  The  declaration  adds  that  the  inde- 
)>endence  and  sovereignty  of  the  Bepnblic  of 
Paraguay  will  be  respected. 

The  following  are   the   message  and  the 
declaration : — 
**  To  the  hon.  Congress  of  the  nation : 

**  The  republic  was  in  profound  peace  with 
the  Paraguayan  GoTemment  when  our  war 
steamers  25  de  Mayo  and  Gtudeguay  were 
treacherously  assailed  in  the  port  of  Corrientes 
without  any  previous  intimation,  the  enemy 
firing  on  them,  killing  a  considerable  number 
of  the  crews,  and  carrying  off  the  rest  (with 
the  vessels)  as  prisoners,  after  also  firing  some 
cannon-shots  at  the  defenceless  city  of  Cor- 
rientes. 

''  Subsequently  that  province  was  invaded 
by  Paraguayan  troops,  its  capital  and  other 
parts  of  the  territory  occupied,  causing  great 
damage,  and  a  new  Government  set  up  in 
subversion  of  national  authority,  inciting  the 
inhabitants  to  rebellion  and  civil  war. 

"  The  national  Government,  on  being  offi- 
'  cially  informed  of  the  Paraguayan  outrage, 
which  was  in  direct  violation  of  treaties  and 
of  the  principles  of  international  law  on  which 
we  relied,  took  the  necessary  steps  to  repel 
war  by  war,  to  defend  its  territory,  and  avenge 
the  foul  iigury  inflicted  on  our  national  honour. 

''  After  so  much  perfidy  on  the  part  of  Para- 
guay, the  Government  received  on  the  8rd 
instant  a  note,  dated  March  29th,  advising  it 
of  the  declaration  of  war,  for  the  absurd 
reasons  therein  alleged.  The  Paraguayan 
Government  was  entirely  at  peace  with  the 
republic,  and  solicited  >  permission  to  cross 
the  territory  of  Corrientes  in  its  campaign  of 
operations  against  the  Brazilian  Government. 
So  extraordinary  and  unjustifiable  a  request 
was  refused  by  the  national  Government  on 
the  plea  of  neutrality,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
primary  interests  of  the  republic.  As  the 
Paraguayans  at  the  time  of  soliciting  permis- 
sion to  use  the  Argentine  territory  in  its 
operations  against  Brazil,  were  gathering  large 
forces  on  our  frontier,  we  demanded  such  ex- 
planations as  duty  and  right  dictated.  The 
Government  waited  a  reply,  and  confiding  in 
the  faith  of  treaties  which  stipulated  that,  if 
unfortunately  war  should  break  out  between 


the  Argentine  Republic  and  Paraguay,  hostili- 
ties should  not  commence  on  eitheir  side  until 
the  expiration  of  six  months'  notice  mntuaUy 
exchanged,  according  to  the  practice  of  civi- 
lized nations;  confiding  also  in  its  solemn 
engagements  of  neutrality  in  the  war  between 
Paraguay  and  Brazil,  as  expressly  stated  to 
the  Brazilian  envoy  in  answer  to  his  notifi- 
cation of  the  war  with  Paraguay,  it  abstained 
from  making  any  defensive  preparations.  The 
reply  was  a  treacherous  attack  on  our  steamers, 
capturing  them,  killing  a  part  of  the  crew, 
taking  the  rest  prisoners,  firing  on  Corrientes, 
occupying  that  city,  inciting  the  people  to  re- 
bellion and  civil  war,  and  committing  unjustifi- 
able outrages  on  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
nation.  In  consequence,  the  Government,  in 
obedience  to  the  constitution  and  protection  of 
our  territory,  issued  the  proclamation  to  meet 
the  war  so  provoked,  pending  the  timely  reso- 
lution of  Congress.  The  Government  tmsts 
that  Congress  will,  on  its  part,  take  action  on 
the  outrages  and  dangers  to  the  nation,  and 
therefore  solicits  of  you  the  necessaiy  authori- 
zation to  declare  war  against  Paraguay." 

*'  Declaration  of  War  by  the  Argentine  Republic. 

''  Buenos  Ayres,  May  9, 1864. 
"  Considering — 

**  That  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  m  a 
state  of  perfect  peace  with  the  republic,  has 
treacherously  attacked  it ;  that  it  has  taken  in 
the  port  of  Corrientes  two  national  steamers 
of  war,  without  previously  notifying  them,  kill- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  their  crews,  and 
carrying  away  the  remainder  prisoners;  that 
it  has  fired  cannon-shot  upon  the  defenceless 
city  of  Corrientes ;  that  it  has  invaded  with  an 
army  the  province  of  Corrientes,  occupying  its 
capital  and  a  part  of  its  territory ;  that  it  has 
excited  rebellion  against  the  constituted  autho- 
rities, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  republic  to 
civil  war ;  that  it  is  committing  the  most 
unjustifiable  acts  against  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty existing  on  the  territory  which  it  is 
occupying;  that  all  this  has  been  done  in 
violation  of  public  faith,  the  treaties  which 
stipulate  that  in  case  of  war  between  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  the  Republic  of  Para- 
guay hostilities  could  not  be  conunenced  until 
the  expiration  of  six  months  firom  the  noti- 
fication of  declaration  of  war,  and  contrary  to 
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the  practice  of  civilized  nations ;  that  later, 
and  when  these  aggressive  acts  had  already 
been  committed,  the  declaration  of  war  made 
h/  that  of  Paraguay  against  the  nation  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government ;  that  for 
snch  weighty  reasons  the  national  Congress  has 
authorized  the  executive  power  to  declare  war 
against  the  Government  of  Paraguay.  The 
President  of  the  Bepnblic  declares — 1.  That  in 
view  of  the  treacherous  acts,  called  and  proven 
as  criminal  and  hostile,  the  Argentine  Bepnblic 
is  at  war  with  the  Government  of  Paraguay. 
2.  That  the  Argentine  Republic  will  not  lay 
down  its  arms  until  it  has  overthrown  the 
Government  of  Paraguay,  and  obtains  due  re- 
paration and  indemnity,  and  the  necessary 
guarantee  for  the  insurance  of  peace.  8.  That 
the  Argentine  Bepublic,  in  the  war  to  which 
it  has  been  provoked,  will  respect  the  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  of  the  Bepnblic  of 
Paraguay.  4.  Let  it  be  communicated  to 
whom  it  may  correspond,  published,  and  in- 
serted in  the  national  register.** 

On  the  17tb  June  Earl  Bussell  received  a 
despatch  from  Mr.  Thornton,  dated  May  11, 
announcing  that  the  treaty  of  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  between  this  country,  Brazil, 
and  the  Bepnblic  of  the  Uruguay  against  the 
Paraguayan  Government  was  concluded  and 
signed  on  the  1st  May.  That  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  secret  session  two  days 
before,  and  was  at  that  moment  being  finally 
discussed. 


LAGOS. 

Papers  relative  to  the  War  among  the  Native 
Tribes  in  the  NeighhourJiood  of  Lagos, 

On  the  4th  June,  1862,  Governor  Freeman 
gave  the  following  interesting  particulars 
regarding  Abbeokuta : — 

*'  Abbeokuta  is  a  town  of  but  recent  origin, 
the  Egbas,  driven  out  of  Toruba,  having  chosen 
that  site  for  a  settlement.  While  yet  poor  and 
powerless,  and  at  a  time  when  Lagos  was  the 
most  renowned  sh&ve  depdt  on  this  coast,  En- 
glish missionaries  and  merchants  went  among 
them,  who  did  not,  however,  venture  for  long 
after  to  attempt  settlements  at  Ibadan,  or  any 
of  the  other  more  powerful  and  warlike  towns. 
As  the  Egbas  increased  in  wealth  and  numbers 
Vol.  n. 


they  increased  also  in  pride  and  presumption, 
and  unfortunately  the  English  residents  at 
Abbeokuta,  rather  than  lose  the  influence  they 
had  acquired  amongst  them,  took  their  side  of 
every  question,  and  published  it  to  the  world, 
but  no  one  out  of  Africa  heard  that  their  adver- 
saries also  had  strong  reasons  for  believing 
themselves  to  be  in  the  right.  Thus  arose  the 
war  with  the  Ibadans,  which  was  undertaken 
by  the  Egbas  professedly  for  the  relief  of  the 
town  of  Ijaye,  besieged  by  the  Ibadans,  but  in 
reality  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  commerce  by 
closing  all  the  roads  from  Lagos  into  the 
interior,  except  that  by  Abbeokuta.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  fact  that  the  Egbas  kidnapped 
and  sent  down  to  the  coast  to  be  sold  into 
slavery  a  greater  number  of  the  people  of  Ijaye, 
whom  they  professed  to  be  protecting,  than  did 
the  Ibadans,  who  regarded  them  as  rebels,  and 
consequently  lawful  prize  as  slaves. 

**The  Egbas  have  been  defeated  at  Ijaye, 
but  are  still  arrogant  in  the  extreme.  To  all 
tbe  offers  of  mediation  made  by  late  Acting 
Consul  M'Coskry  they  have  replied  most 
insolently,  telling  him  not  to  interfere  in  their 
affairs,  as  when  it  is  good  for  them  they  can 
make  peace  for  themselves.** 

After  further  details  about  the  King  of  Ijebu 
Od^,  and  Kosoko,  King  of  Porto  Novo,  formerly 
great  opponents,  but  afterwards  siding  with  the 
Egbas,  Governor  Freeman  stated  that  on  the 
22nd  of  February  he  despatched  Lieutenant 
Glover  on  a  mission  to  Ibadan  to  try  and  obtain 
peace.  On  his  arrival  there  he  found  the  place 
in  the  greatest  commotion.  All  the  men  turned 
out  armed  with  their  guns,  spears,  and  bows 
and  arrows,  vowing  they  would  have  the  Egbas' 
blood,  and  it  was  with  diflSculty  Lieutenant 
Glover  could  get  him  in  Bafety  to  the  house 
where  they  had  taken  up  their  quarters.  The 
hatred  of  the  Ikorodu  people  towards  the  Egbas 
was  caused  by  the  war  between  the  latter  and 
Ibadan,  which  had  ruined  trade. 

On  the  10th  September  Governor  Freeman 
reported  that  Ikorodu  was  then  completely 
subservient  to  the  wishes  of  the  Government, 
and  had  demanded  its  protection.  He  was 
cutting  a  straight  road  through  the  bush  from 
the  shore  of  the  Lagoon,  where  the  market  is^ 
up  to  the  town,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  town  being  taken  by 
the  Egbaa,  as  threatened. 
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''It  is  a  pity/*  wrote  the  goYemor,  **  that 
BtLch  a  fine  conntrj,  with  a  rich  soil  and  capabi- 
lities for  growing  most  tropical  plants,  should 
be  thns  mined  by  slave-hnnting  wars.  The 
natives  of  the  villages  dare  not  cultivate  far 
from  their  homes,  lest  they  should  be  kidnapped 
whilst  labouring  on  their  farms,  and  their  only 
protection  is  the  impenetrable  bush,  which  h^ 
now  overrun  again  immense  tracts  of  land 
which  but  three  years  ago  were  covered  with 
fine  flEirms." 

On  the  6th  November  Lieutenant-Governor 
Glover  gave  the  following  description  of  the 
position  of  the  settlement  of  Lagos  at  the  time 
of  his  entering  upon  the  administration  of  its 
Government : — 

**  A  feeling  of  discontent,  arising  in  great 
measure  from  the  stoppage  of  trade  consequent 
upon  the  war  in  the  inteijor,  and  the  robberies 
committed  on  Lagos  property  by  the  Egbas,  as 
well  as  great  dissatisfaction  which  existed 
against  the  local  government  on  the  part  of 
both  European  and  coloured  residents ;  while 
the  king,  his  chiefs,  and  party,  still  brooding 
over  the  loss  of  their  power  and  consequence, 
had  requested  the  French  admiral  to  do  for 
them  as  he  had  done  at  Porto  Novo ;  in  the 
farms,  and  indeed  beyond  a  circle  of  five  miles, 
kidnapping,  robbery,  and  the  transit  of  slaves 
rampant,  in  defiance  of  a  Goveroment  which 
had  neither  force  nor  organization  to  deal  with 
the  one  or  to  check  the  other ;  part  of  Badagry 
in  open  revolt,  having  driven  out  the  police, 
intriguing  with  Porto  Novo,  and  openly  de- 
claring their  right  to  French  protection,  though 
receiving  from  this  Government  a  pension  in  ^ 
lieu  of  duties,  they  (the  chiefs)  formerly  had 
levied ;  while  in  sight  of  the  town  was  hoisted 
the  French  flag  on  territory  which  belonged  to 
the  natives  of  Badagry  who  were  in  favour  of 
British  rule,  and  who  had  remained  true  to 
this  Government,  while  the  rest  of  the  in- 
habitants were  in  open  revolt/' 

The  position  of  the  settlement  in  its  relations 
with  the  surrounding  tribes  was  described  as 
follows : — 

'*  Abbeokuta,  exasperated  at  the  check  given 
to  the  slave  trade  by  the  occupation  of  Lagos, 
the  wish  of  this  Goveroment  for  another  road 
for  commerce  to  and  from  the  interior  (besides 
that  of  Abbeokuta),  the  non-rendering  of  slaves 
who  sought  protection  in  this  settlement,  their 


rejection  of  her  Majesty's  vice-consul,  and  the 
murders  and  robberies  committed  by  them  on 
the  persons  and  properties  of  British  subjects, 
their  reverses  in  the  war  with  the  Ibadans,  and 
our  refusal  to  allow  them  to  destroy  the  town 
of  Ikorodu,  were  causes  sujQicient  in  them- 
selves to  prevent  any  relations  of  close  friend- 
ship existing  between  them  and  ourselves ;  but, 
as  if  these  were  not  sufficient,  there  have  been 
added  the  malicious  intrigues  of  the  discon- 
tented in  Lagos,  viz.,  the  king  and  his  party, 
and  the  still  worse  representations  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  Sierra  Leone  emigrants. 

''  To  the  eastward,  the  Ijebus,  at  no  time  Tery 
friendly,  have  always  kept  their  eountiy  closed 
against  the  white  man,  excluding  both  com- 
mercial and  missionary  enterprise;  recent 
events  have  not  tended  to  lesson  their  preja- 
dices.  I  have  made  every  efifort  sioce  mj 
arrival,  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the 
British  Government,  to  establish  a  better  un- 
derstanding, both  with  the  Egbas  and  Ijebus, 
but  as  they  have  refrised  to  receive  me,  or  to 
enter  into  any  communication,  unless  Ikorodu 
be  unconditionally  given  up  to  destruction,  mj 
efforts  have  fietiled. 


'*  A  blockade  I  had  no  authority  to  put  on 
after  receiving  your  Grace's  despatch,  No.  83, 
of  the  20th  March,  1863,  bat  recent  events  in 
Lagos  compelled  me  to  prohibit  altogether  the 
sale  of  powder ;  consequently  the  Egbas  can 
procure  no  supply,  although  it  is  not  prohibited 
expressly  on  their  account.  I  communicated 
this  to  Uie  bashorun  and  chiefs  in  a  despatch 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  in  answer 
to  one  received  from  them.  This  reply  brought 
down  to  Lagos  Ozodu  (the  acpena  or  chief 
judge)  of  Itore  (a  district  of  the  town  of 
Abbeokuta).  This  is  the  first  occasion  for 
many  years  past  that  a  chief  of  such  conse- 
quence has  visited  Lagos ;  and  although  he 
was  not  accredited  to  this  Government,  I  attach 
great  importance  to  his  visit." 

On  the  9th  April,  1864,  Governor  Free- 
mantle  wrote  that  he  had  proposed  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  chiefs  of  Abbeokuta,  in  order  to 
settle  the  various  questions  pending  between 
them  and  the  Government  of  Lagos,  and  the 
chiefs  were  prepared  to  receive  him.  lieu- 
tenant-Governor    Glover   wrote    that    British 
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protection  had  been  withdrawn  from  Ikorodn, 
which  had  the  effect  of  ending  the  war.  The 
Lientenant-GoTemor  also  said,  that  the  chiefs 
of  Ikoroda  liad  since  expressed  their  regret, 
and  placed  themselves  in  his  hands,  to  obtain 
for  them  such  terms  as  his  inflnence  with  the 
Egbas  and  Jebns  may  enable  him  to  procure. 
He  had  little  hope  of  getting  such  terms  as 
might  be  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of 
cirilized  warfare;  but  he  considered  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  make  the  attempt,  if  only  in  the 
cause  of  humanity ;  and  it  was  just  possible 
that  he  might  succeed,  as  the  Egbas  and  Jebus 
were  aware  that  the  people  of  Ikorodu  could 
effect  their  retreat  into  our  territory.  In  offer- 
ing his  services  as  a  mediator,  he  had  at  the 
same  time  notified  to  the  Egbas  and  Jebus 
that  he  had  in  no  way  re-assumed  the  pro- 
tection of  Ikorodu,  and  that  they  were  at 
liberty  to  subdue  it ;  but  he  trusted  he  might 
be  enabled  to  induce  them  to  abstain  from  this 
needless  waste  of  human  life. 

Eventually,  the  terms  submitted  to  were  to 
pay  a  fine  of  forty-two  slaves  and  cowries  to 
the  value  of  120Z. 

On  the  10th  October,  1864,  lieut.-Govemor 
Glover  reported  that  **  at  a  conference  with 
the  bashorun  and  chiefe  in  camp  at  Iperu,  they 
communicated  to  him  the  following  grievances, 
which  they  considered  themselves  justified  in 
stating  against  the  Government  of  Lagos,  at 
the  same  time  informing  him  that  it  was  their 
wish  to  be  in  peace  and  friendship  with  a 
comitry  that  had  done  so  much  for  them,  by 
rescuing  their  people  from  slavery  and  sending 
them  back,  and  by  formerly  assisting  them 
against  Dahomey;  by  sending  them  mis- 
sionaries to  teach  them  and  merchants  to  trade 
with  them.  That,  since  he  had  come,  express- 
ing a  desire  to  be  in  friendly  relations  with 
them,  they  would  state  what  had  hurt  them, 
and  then  put  it  from  their  hearts  or  memories 
for  ever. 

"  Istly.  That  having  given  up  the  foreign 
slave  trade,  because  we  desired  them  to  do  so, 
they  now  ransomed  their  prisoners  of  war  (even 
the  Bahomians),  and  that,  in  the  present  war 
with  the  Ibadans,  nearly  all  their  prisoners 
had  been  already  ransomed  by  their  relations. 

«  2ndly.  That  not  only  their  slaves  (whom 
they  now  only  used  for  domestic  and  farm  pur- 
poses, and  without  whom  they  could  not  trade 


when  peace  came),  but  also  their  wives  and 
children,  often  ran  to  Lagos  and  could  not  be 
recovered.  What  were  they  to  do,  having 
control  over  neither  their  families  nor  their 
slaves  ? 

"  Srdly,  The  stoppage  of  powder  when  Da- 
homey came  against  them,  which  looked  as 
if  we  wished  them  destroyed. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Glover  considered  it  of 
no  use  to  urge  counter- charges  against  them  at 
this  time,  reserving  all  mention  of  our  com- 
plaints and  claims  until  the  final  settlement  of 
these  matters  should  be  agreed  upon  between  us. 
He  told  them  that  as  to  what  had  gone  before 
he  could  at  that  time  say  nothing;  and  he 
suggested  that  it  would  be  better  rather  to  se- 
cure the  future  than  to  recur  to  the  past.  That 
there  were  two  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing, 
the  black  man's  way,  and  the  white  man's ; 
and  he  suggested  that  he  should  put  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  would  be  sanctioned  by  her 
Majesty's  Government,  viz. : — 

<<  1.  That  there  should  be  a  consul  for  the 
Egbas  resident  in  Lagos,  and  that  an  English 
agent  should  reside  in  Abbeokuta. 

"  2.  That  any  person  bemg  about  to  send 
canoes  or  caravans  to  Lagos  should  obtain 
papers  from  the  consul,  wherein  should  be 
certified  that  such  persons  had  appeared  before 
him,  and  expressed  their  willingness  to  go  to 
and  return  from  Lagos,  thereby  binding  them- 
selves to  complete  the  voyage  or  venture  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  crews  of  our  merchant 
ships. 

"8.  That  our  line  of  frontier  should  be 
decided  upon  ;  that  they  should  watch  on  their 
side,  and  intercept  any  persons  they  wished  to 
stop  from  passing  illegally  from  their  territory, 
and  that  we  should  do  the  same;  that  is, 
prevent  any  one  from  passing  illegally  from 
our  territory. 

**  4.  That  there  should  be  an  agreement  of 
rendition  of  criminals. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  bases  of  the  pro- 
positions the  governor  stated  to  them,  and 
\nth  which  they  expressed  themselves  satisfied, 
promising,  moreover,  to  make  the  !Qebud  sign 
the  treaty  with  them  when  they  came  to 
Ikorodu. 

On  the  9th  December,  1864,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Glover  reported  that  the  roads 
between  Abbeokuta    and  Lagos  were    again 
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cbsed,  and  tbat  it  was  owing  to  the  following 
facts : — 

**  First,  that  disagreement  prevails  in  the 
camp  of  the  Eghas  between  themselves  and 
their  allies,  the  Jebns,  nearly  all  of  whom 
have  left  them;  that  in  several  encounters 
which  have  taken  place  between  the  Ikorodus 
and  the  allies,  the  latter  have  invariably  been 
worsted. 

**  That  the  Ikorodus,  so  fsa  from  being 
blockaded  in  their  town,  have  their  rear  open 
to  the  Jebu  country,  and  are  enabled  to  obtain 
supplies  both  of  food  and  powder. 

**  That  the  Egbas,  having  been  permitted 
by  this  Government  to  attack  Ikorodu,  have 
thereby  advanced  thirty  miles  further  into  a 
country  whose  feeling  towards  them  was  always 
doubtful,  but  has  now  almost  declared  itself 
against  them. 

"  That  in  consequence  of  the  partial  opening 
of  the  Lagos  roads,  as  well  as  their  recent 
defeats  before  Ikorodu,  a  large  number  of  their 
men  have  left  their  camp. 

**  That  a  chief,  Cari,  is  worrying  their  rear 
with  a  force  daily  increasing ;  and  that  if  the 
defection  of  the  Jebu  becomes  complete,  the 
Egbas  may  be  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Ikorodu,  and  even  have  to  fight  their  way  back 
to  Abbeokuta. 

**  That  the  Ibadans  have  threatened  that  if 
the  Egbas  do  not  return  home,  they  will  come 
with  all  the  force  of  the  Yoruba  country  and  en- 
camp at  Etade,  eight  miles  north  of  Abbeokuta. 

''  That  a  powerful  war  chief  in  the  Egba 
camp  has  informed  me  privately  that  they  are 
in  great  difficulty,  and  may  not  be  able  to  take 
Ikorodu;  and  that  he  does  not  understand 
their  allies,  the  Jebus." 

On  the  14th  March,  1865,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Glover  wrote  that  he  was  opening  up  roads 
in  the  interior,  and  that  cotton  and  oil  had 
already  begun  to  be  brought  down  from  the  Jebu 
country ;  the  cotton  purchased  averaging  Is.  Sd. 
per  pound  in  Lagos,  which  in  the  Jebu  market 
could  be  purchased  for  Sd.  per  pound. 

On  the  6th  April,  1865,  Lieutenant-Governor 
Glover  reported  that  having  received  informa- 
tion that  the  Egba  camp  before  Ikorodu  ^ad 
been  again  reinforced,  showing  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  tl^e  Egbas  to  pay  no  attention 
to  his  communication  of  14th  February,  he 
visited  that  place  on  the  24th  January,  and 


having  observed  that  they  had  advanced  their 
entrenchments  closer  to  the  town  of  Ikoroda, 
and  that  the  Ikorodus  were  becoming  exhaosted 
from  their  protracted  struggle,  he  considered 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when,  in  compliance 
with  the  expressed  request  of  all  the  surroimd- 
ing  tribes,  we  should  render  effectual  assistance 
to  Ikorodu.     He  was  influenced  to  adopt  this 
measure   by  the  following  reasons,  viz.,  the 
exorbitant  rise  of  the  price  of  provisions  in 
Lagos,  and  the  entire   suppression  of  trade, 
together  with  a  threat  of  hostile  invasion  from 
the  Egbas  as  soon  as  they  should  have  reduced 
Ikorodu.    Should  we  have  awaited  the  invaaon 
of  our  territory  at  Ebute  Metta,  we  ahoald 
have  had  to  meet  such  invasion  single-handed, 
and  with  good  roads  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
leading  to  the  fortified  town   of  Otta,  onlj 
twenty-five  miles  distant,  and  friendly  to  the 
invading  force  ;  whereas  at  Ikorodu,  the  Egbas 
were  surrounded  by  their  enemies,  the  Ibadans 
and  Jebu-Bemos,  with  a  difficult  and  swampy 
country  in  their  rear,  through  which  they  wonld 
have  to  retreat.     For  these  reasons,  he  with 
the  consent  of  the  executive  council,  and  the 
entire  concurrence  of  the  military  and  naval 
authorities,  determined  en  their  dislodgment 
from  before  Ikorodu,  and  if  possible,  their  de- 
struction, which  would  prevent  any  invasion  of 
our  territory ;  or,  if  such  were  attempted,  with 
a  much  weaker  force  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  enabled  to  bring  against  us.    He 
was  happy  to  be  enabled  to  report  that,  on  the 
29th  January,  the  Egbas,  having  received  inti- 
mation from  the  officer  commanding  the  troops 
at  Ikorodu  that  twenty-four  hours  would  he 
given  them  to  raise  the  siege,  and  return,  un- 
molested, to  Abbeokuta  (with  which  intiniation 
they  most  contemptuously  declined  to  comply, 
firing  two  shots  at  the  flag  '.of  truce  as  it  lefl 
them  to  return).  Lieutenant  Sealy,  4th  West 
India  Begiment,  commanding  the  troops,  having 
under  his  orders  eighty-eight  men  of  the  4th 
West  India  Begiment,  forty- seven  of  the  5th 
West  India  Begiment,  and  118  armed  Honssa 
police,  together  with  eighteen  officers,  seamen, 
and  marines  of  her  Majesty *s  ships  Investigalar 
and  Handy,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Sandys,  B.N.,  aided  by  the  Ikorodus,  nnmher* 
ing   about  700,  proceeded  at   10.80  a.m.  to 
dislodge  the  Egbas  from  their  two  intrenched 
camps  ;  which  operation  was  most  Buccessfolly 
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perfoimed  by  one  o'clock  p.m.  ;  the  Egbas 
being  in  fall  retreat,  their  two  oamps  set  on 
fire,  and  themselyes  closely  pursued  by  the 
Ikorodus.  It  was  with  satis&ction  that  he  re- 
ported that  a  veiy  strong  intrenched  position, 
with  wall  and  ditch,  defended  by  upwards  of 
5,000  men,  was  carried  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  life  to  bar  Majesty's  forces.  He  was 
sorry  to  say  that  the  Ikorodus  were  not  so 
fortunate  ;  the  number,  howeyer,  is  yery  trifling 
both  as  regards  killed  and  wounded,  while  on 
ottr  side  the  total  casualties  amount  to  fifteen 
men,  of  all  branches,  slightly  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  Egbas  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderable ;  and,  from  all  reports,  must  exceed 
700  hors  de  combat.  From  subsequent  reports 
brought  in  by  the  Ikorodus,  the  roads  in  the 
rear  of  the  camps  are  choked  with  deadj  and, 
at  the  first  water  which  they  reached,  203  were 
counted  lying  dead  around  it.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  success  of  our  arms  has 
relieyed  the  entire  surrounding  country  from  an 
incubus  which  weighed  heavily  upon  all  alike ; 
and  tbe  congratulations  which  he  received  from 
all  the  neighbouring  tribes  was  expressed  thus  : 
that  he  relieved  them  from  a  weight  which  was 
too  heavy  for  them  to  lift. 

He  recommends  highly  to  the  notice  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  the  judicious  man- 
agement, and  the  cool  and  collected  conduct 
of  Lieutenant  Sealy,  4th  West  India  Begi- 
ment,  the  officer  commanding  the  troops,  to 
whom  was  entirely  due  the  success  of  the 
operations  he  had  the  honour  to  report. 
The  secresy  and  promptitude  with  which  the 
troops  were  conveyed  from  their  quarters  in 
Lagos  and  brought  into  action,  with  their 
sapplies  of  all  kinds,  added  to  their  steadiness 
and  bravery  before  the  enemy,  effected  entirely 
the  success  which  attended  our  arms  on  this 
occasion.  The  arrangements  of  the  military, 
naval,  commissariat,  and  transport  departments 
were  perfect.  It  only  remained  for  him  to  report 
that  within  fifty-four  hours  of  their  departure 
from  Lagos,  the  troops  had  returned  to  their 
original  quarters  in  garrison,  having  accom- 
phshed  the  brilliant  achievement  above  men- 
tioned, the  importance  of  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  surrounding  country,  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated,  placing,  as  it  does,  the  arbi- 
tration of  all  pending  disputes  entirely  within 
the  hands  of  this  Government. 


**  The  governor  trusted  that  the  moti\  es  which 
influenced  him  in  adopting  a  line  of  policy  so 
at  variance  with  the  instructions  he  had  re- 
ceived might  meet  with  favourable  considera- 
tion, and  that  the  governor  would  perceive 
that  he  had  only  been  induced  to  deviate  from 
his  instructions  by  the  urgent  necessity  of  the 
case,  viz.,  to  avoid  the  certainty  of  a  scarcity 
of  food  within  the  town  of  Lagos  itself,  where 
a  steady  but  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions was  beginning  to  cause  distress  to  the . 
natives ;  at  the  same  time  to  avert  a  threat- 
ened invasion  of  our  territory,  which  the 
slightest  success  of  so  large  a  force  upon  our 
very  frontier  would  inevitably  have  brought 
upon  us  under  circumstances  and  in  a  country 
£Btr  less  favourable  to  us  for  action  than  the 
open  plain  around  Ikorodu,  where  our  troops 
could  act  freely  and  drive  the  enemy  into  the 
swamps  in  their  rear,  whereas  had  we  awaited 
their  attack  in  the  thickly  wooded  and  level 
country  lying  between  Otta  and  Lagos,  we 
could  only  have  acted  on  the  defensive,  and 
our  troops  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
most  harassing  duty,  viz.,  African  bush-fight- 
ing. He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Egbas  will 
never  again  trust  themselves  within  reach  of 
our  artillery,  and  he  was  informed  that  with  the 
Ibadan  army  threatening  Abbeokuta,  together 
with  their  supplies  cut  off  from  the  sea  coast 
by  the -efficiency  of  our  blockade,  they  would, 
ere  this,  have  sued  for  terms  but  for  the  evil 
counsels  which  still  are  tendered  to  them  by 
the  white  traders  and  missionaries  in  Abbeo- 
kuta, who  assure  them  that  if  they  will  only 
hold  out  until  the  aiTival  of  the  mail  from 
England,  her  Majesty'9  Government  will  re- 
move both  the  governor  and  troops  from  Lagos 
and  restore  things  to  their  normal  condition. 
This  would  appear  to  mean  that  the  Egbas 
should  again  ride  rough- shod  over  the  whole 
country,  and  continue  the  only  obstacles  to  its 
peace  and  prosperity. 

He  further  observed  that  for  the  first  time 
since  this  settlement  was  ceded  to  the  British 
Crown  we  have  a  prospect  of  open  roads  to  the 
interior  and  of  a  revival  of  trade.  He  took 
such  measures  as  he  deemed  necessary  for  cut- 
ting off  the  only  supplies  still  left  to  the  Egbas, 
vid  Porto  Novo,  and  with  the  roads  through 
the  Jehu  country  reaching  to  the  Niger,  toge- 
ther with  the  markets  of  Ejerin  and  Ikorodu, 
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all  of  which  are  now  re-opened,  we  may 
patiently  a;vait  the  sahmiBsion  of  the  Egbas, 
which  he  considers  is  dependent  only  upon  the 
approval  of  her  Majesty's  GoTemment  of  the 
measures  which  he  had  now  the  hononr  to 
report. 

In  answer  to  this  despatch,  the  Hon.  Edward 
Cardwell,  M.P.,  wrote  to  Lient.-Govemor 
Glover,  on  the  28rd  May,  1865,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  Respecting  the  vigour  and  decision  with 
which  you  have  acted,  and  the  gallantly  and 
skill  of  the  militaiy  and  naval  operations,  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  I  rejoice  that 
these  operations  have  been  accomplished  with 
so  little  injury  to  the  British  forces;  and  I 
trust  that  your  anticipations  of  peace  and  re- 
turning prosperity  will  be  realized.  The  tenor 
of  my  instructions  has  been,  as  you  justly 
observe,  to  avoid  interference  in  the  conflicts 
of  the  native  tribes,  and  to  take  no  hostile 
measures  which  were  not  forced  upon  you  by 
some  pressing  and  immediate  necessity.  But 
you  assure  me  that  on  the  present  occasion 
such  a  necessity  had  arisen.  I  appreciate  the 
difficult  position  in  which  you  are  placed,  with 
so  small  a  force  at  your  disposal,  and  so  great 
a  danger  in  prospect.  You  evidently  acted 
under  a  full  sense  of  your  responsibility,  and 
took  all  the  advice  which  was  at  your  command. 
I  accept,  therefore,  your  statement,  that  you 
took  these  measures  in  order  to  avert  a  threat- 
ened invasion  of  the  territory  under  your  go- 
vernment, which  would  have  taken  place  under 
circumstances  very  unfavourable  and  harassing 
to  the  force  under  your  direction.  Viewing 
your  conduct  in  this  light,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  approving  it.  You  have  not,  however, 
placed  me  in  full  possession  of  all  the  evidence 
on  which  your  apprehensions  have  been  founded, 
and  I  request  that  you  will  do  so  by  the  next 
opportunity." 


CRIMINAL  OFFENDERS,  SCOTLAND. 

Tables  of  Criminal  Offenders  /or  the  Year  1864 
reported  by  Her  Majesty's  Advocate  for 
Scotland, 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  offences 
in  Scotland  in  1864  (8,212)  exhibits  a  decrease 
as  compared  with  1863  (3,404)  of  192,  or 


5*640  per  cent.     The  following  counties  show 
an  increase,  viz. : — 

Increage. 


Counties.  1863. 


1864. 


ArgyU 

....  101 

...     no 

9 

Ayr         

....  101 

-.       106 

4 

Berwick 

....    41 

65 

14 

Bate 

39 

63 

24 

Clackmannan 

....     17 

33 

16 

Dumbarton 

....     65 

...        131 

76 

Haddington  

....     18 

38 

20 

Kinross    ..... 

....       3 

6 

3 

Linlithgow   

....     86 

98 

..        13 

Selkirk    

....     12 

27 

15 

Sutherland   

....       9 

10 

I 

Wigtown 

....     78 

...       112 

34 

Total  increase  in  these  counties  of  229,  or 
29060  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  numher  committed  for  trial  or 
bailed,  2,302  were  males  and  910  females. 
Out  of  the  total  numher,  3,212,  so  committed, 
2,580  were  tried,  of  whom  2,379  were  con- 
victed, outlawed,  or  found  insane,  and  of  these 
857  were  convicted  under  aggravation  of  pre* 
vious  convictions.  During  the  year  1864,  two 
persons  were  sentenced  to  death  and  executed. 

The  proportion  of  convictions  to  committals 
in  1863  was  72-004  per  cent. ;  in  1864  it  was 
74-066  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  acquittals 
to  committals  in  1863  was  27*996  per  cent. ; 
in  1864  it  was  25*933  per  cent. 

The  numher  of  offenders  in  each  class  of 
offences  was  as  follows  in  1864 : — Offences 
against  the  person,  954  ;  offences  against  pro- 
perty committed  with  violence,  401 ;  offences 
against  property  committed  without  violence, 
1,525 ;  malicious  offences  against  property,  36; 
forgery  and  offences  against  currency,  62; 
other  offences  not  included  in  the  ahove  classes, 
234. 

As  compared  with  1863,  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence  decreased 
18-989  per  cent. ;  offences  against  property 
committed  without  violence,  11-182  per  cent ; 
malicious  offences  against  property,  32*075 
per  cent. ;  forgery  and  offences  against  the 
currency,  24*390  per  cent. ;  other  offences 
not  included  in  the  ahove  classes,  -420  per 
cent.;  hut  offences  against  the  person  had 
increased  1-883  per  cent. 

The  numher  of  those  committed  in  1863 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write  was  642 ;  in 
1864,  690 ;  there  is  thus  an  increase  of  48,  or 
6-956  per  cent.  The  number  of  those  com- 
mitted in  1863  who  could  read  and  write  im- 
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perfectly  was  2,069;  in  1864,  1,825;  there 
is  ihns  a  decrease  of  244,  or  11*798  per  cent. 
The  nnmber  of  those  committed  in  1868  who 
conld  read  and  write  well  was  591 ;  in  1864, 
591 ;  there  is  thus  the  same  in  nnmber ;  and 
of  those  committed  in  1868  who  had  a  superior 
education  the  nnmber  was  98 ;  and  in  1864, 
91 ;  showing  a  decrease  of  2,  or  2*150  per 
cent. 

The  results  of  the  proceedings  in  the  com- 
mitments made  this  year  are: — ^Discharged 
without  trial :  by  Lord  Adyocates  and  his  de- 
putes, 468;  from  other  causes,  168;  total 
discharged  without  trial,  681.  Acquitted:  not 
guilty,  87 ;  not  proven,  165 ;  total  acquitted 
on  trial,  202.  Insane :  found  insane  on  ar- 
raignment, 4  ;  found  insane  on  trial,  2 ;  total 
detained  as  insane,  6.  Found  guilty:  sen- 
tenced to  death,  2 ;  sentenced  to  penal  servi- 
tude, 197;  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  1,949; 
sentenced  to  be  detained  in  reformatory,  29 ; 
sentenced  to  whipping,  fine,  and  discharged  on 
sureties,  172 ;  no  sentence,  10 ;  total  found 
guilty,  2,859.  Outlawed,  14.  Total  com- 
mitted, 8,212. 

The  sentences  passed  in  1864  were  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Death,  2.  Penal  servitude :  for  life,  1 ; 
above  fifteen  years,  8  ;  fifteen  years  and  above 
ten,  6 ;  ten  years  and  above  six,  78 ;  eight 
years  and  above  six,  nil ;  six  years  and  above 
four,  49 ;  four  years,  45 ;  three  years,  15. 
Imprisonment :  above  three  years,  nil ;  under 
three  years  and  above  two,  nil;  under  two 
years  and  above  one,  106 ;  under  one  year  and 
above  six  months,  295  ;  six  months  and  above 
three,  878;  three  months  and  above  one,  517; 
one  month  and  under,  658;  detained  in  re- 
formatory school,  29 ;  whipped,  fined,  and  dis- 
charged on  sureties,  172. 

The  offenders  committed  for  trial  in  1864 
were  tried  or  discharged  by  the  following 
courts: — ^HigH  Court  of  Justiciary,  60;  cir- 
cuit court,  819 ;  sheriff,  with  a  jury,  1,006 ; 
sheriff,  without  a  jury,  1,146 ;  burgh  magis- 
trates, 48 ;  justices  or  other  courts,  6 ;  total, 
2,580. 


JAPAN. 
Correspondence  respecting  Affairs  in  Japan, 

On  the   17th  December,  1868,  Earl  Russell 
gave  instructions  to   Sir  B.   Alcock  on  his 


return  from  Japan,  and  among  other  things  he 
was  desired  to  requii*e  from  the  Tycoon  and 
the  Daimios,  the  execution  of  the  engagements 
of  the  treaty,  and  to  strengthen  and  hold  the 
position  in  Yokohama ;  he  was  desired  to  act 
cordially  with  his  French  colleague  in  all 
questions  affectmg  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  with  Japan.  As  regards  his  relation 
to  the  Admiral  and  senior  military  officers,  Sir 
R.  Alcock  was  reminded  that  although  as  her 
Majesty's  envoy,  he  must  have  full  authority 
as  to  all  matters  of  public  policy,  to  call  upon 
the  naval  and  militaiy  authority  to  give  their 
aid  and  assistance  when  necessary,  he  would 
have  no  authority  to  direct  or  interfere  with 
their  (derations. 

On  the  11th  January,  1864,  Earl  Russell 
wrote  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Neale,  in  Yoko- 
hama, that  it  being  expedient  to  prevent  the 
unrestricted  entrance  of  British  vessels  into 
the  inland  waters  and  seas  of  Japan,  an  order 
in  council  had  been  issued  on  the  7th  January, 
establishing  such  restrictions,  and  giving  power 
to  her  Majesty's  Oonsul-General  to  issue  rules 
to  that  effect.  On  the  18th  March,  Earl 
Russell  received  a  despatch  from  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Neale,  dated  December  81,  1868, 
stating  that  the  French  Minister  had  prevailed 
on  the  Tycoon  to  address  a  mission  to  Europe, 
partly  to  express  the  regret  of  the  Emperor 
for  the  murder  of  a  French  officer,  and  partly 
respecting  the  abandonment  of  Yokohama  and 
other  points,  all  restrictive  of  treaty  rights, 
which,  however,  could  not  be  approved  of.  On 
the  20th  March,  Earl  Cowley  wrote  to  Earl- 
Russell,  stating  that  the  Japan  mission  was 
expected  to  arrive  soon,  and  that  he  wished  to 
know  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Government, 
respecting  the  proposal  to  rescind  the  conces- 
sion of  Yokohama  as  a  port  of  trade.  To 
this,  Earl  Russell  answered  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  had  no  desire  to  see  these  envoys 
in  London,  and  if  they  came  would  certainly 
not  give  up  Yokohama  as  a  port  of  trade.  On 
the  18th  April,  Earl  Russell  received  a  des- 
patch from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Neale,  that  the 
mission  to  Europe  had  left,  and  that  with  a 
view  of  propitiating  the  Governments  of  the 
treaty  powers  to  their  arrival,  the  Tycoon's 
Government  had  reduced  the  duties  to  5  per 
cent,  upon  articles  bearing  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent,   in  the  tariff.      The  envoys  w%te  the 
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bearers  of  a  letter  of  the  Tycoon  to  the  Queen, 
as  follows : — 

"  With  respect  we  have  to  make  the  following 
communication  to  your  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain. 

*•  Since  the  treaty  between  your  Majesty  and 
our  empire  was  Concluded,  it  has  naturally 
always  been  our  earnest  wish  mutually  to  main- 
tain the  oath  {*  solemn  engagement  *)  eternally, 
and  uninterruptedly  to  reciprocate  a  good 
understanding;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to 
change  at  once  the  ancient  customs  of  our 
country — ^the  foreign  trade  having  greatly  dis- 
turbed the  national  mind  of  the  people  of  our 
country — therefore  some  unbecoming  occur- 
rences have  often  been  committed  against 
several  foreigners,  and  in  particular  against 
(the  subjects  of)  your  country.  For  the  acts 
committed  against  the  temporary  residence  of 
your  Minister  (at  Yeddo),  the  acts  committed 
at  Namamugi  (on  the  tokaido),  and  also  in 
Satsuina's  territory,  we  beg  to  express  our 
great  regret.  However,  this  has  already  been 
settled,  and  peace  re-established. 

"  On  this  account  the  Govehiors  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Ikeda  Tsikugo  no  Kami  and  Eawadzoo 
Idzuno  Kami,  likewise  the  Ometsky  (*  spy ') 
Kawada  Sagami  no  Kami,  having  been  ap- 
pointed envoys,  we  send  them  on  a  special 
mission  to  your  capital,  instructing  them  to  lay 
before  your  Majesty  the  whole  particulars  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  affairs  in  our 
empire,  and  likewise  to  negotiate  relative  to  the 
trade  at  the  open  port  of  Kanagawa,  in  order 
.to  preserve  eternally  a  good  understanding 
between  the  two  countries,  and  to  pacify  the 
national  feelings. 

<<  It  is  desirable  that  your  Majesty  should  be 
pleased  to  give  consideration  to  the  report  made 
to  you  by  our  ambassadors. 

'<  At  the  same  time  we  wish  eveiy  happiness 
to  your  kingdom.*' 

On  the  28th  April,  1864,  Earl  Russell  received 
a  despatch  from  Lieutenant- Colonel  Neale,  dated 
Ist  March,  stating  that  the  situation  and  aspect 
of  affairs  in  that  country  at  that  date  justified 
and  confirmed  his  belief  that  no  aggressive  or 
seriously  obstructive  acts  would  be  entered 
upon  by  the  Tycoon's  Government,  or  by  any 
of  the  daimios,  at  least  during  the  period  that 
their  envoys  were  in  Europe.  Trade  was 
steadily  flourishing;   occasionally   slackening, 


indeed,  for  a  few  days  from  a  multiplicity  of 
unknown  causes,  and  resuming  immediately 
its  dimensions.  He  then  continued  :  '*  Our 
political  relations  are  not  of  that  cordial 
and  intimate  nature  which  is  usual  and 
so  desirable;  to  render  them  so  will  cany 
with  it  preliminary  measures,  on  the  part  of 
some  or  all  of  the  treaty  powers,  of  war  and 
coercion,  if  such  a  result  would  seem  to  justify 
the  means  by  which  an  improved  condition  of 
those  relations  might  more  speedily  be  attained. 
The  passage  of  the  Inland  Sea  at  this  crisis  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  this  country  remains  still 
obstructed  by  the  Prince  of  Choshiu,  who  had 
very  recently  fired  at  a  steamer  of  the  Prince 
of  Satsuma  in  the  Straits  of  Shimonasaki; 
but,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  our 
right  of  passage,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  detri- 
ment sustained  to  our  commerce  or  navigation 
in  this  country  by  this  temporary  obstruction. 
The  real  designs  of  the  rulers  of  this  country 
in  regard  to  foreigners  in  the  future,  whether 
they  tend  towards  peace  and  amity,  or  to  stop- 
page of  trade,  aggressive  acts  and  war,  are  not 
matured  or  determined  even  by  the  Tycoon's 
Government  itself,  or  by  the  principal  feudal 
chiefs.  Satsuma  was,  previous  to  the  incident 
of  Kagosima,  eager  and  clamorous  for  war  with 
the  foreigner ;  he  is  now  for  trade  and  peace. 
An  expectant  and  defensive  policy,  with  a  strong 
naval  force  in  these  waters,  and  a  moderate 
military  contingent  available  in  China,  if  mean- 
while our  commercial  relations  are  continnedly 
prosperous,  would  seem  to  be  the  best  adapted 
to  meet  the  actual  and  present  position." 

On  the  28th  May,  Earl  Russell  received  a 
despatch  from  Sir  R.  Alcock,  dated  Yokohama, 
March  dlst,  referring  to  the  situation  of  Japan 
on  his  return  there,  and  showing  the  necessity 
of  standing  on  our  rights. 

'^That  trade  has  prospered  and  gone  on 
increasing  in  spite  of  all  these  adverse  influ- 
ences is  the  one  encouraging  fact  to  be  elicited 
from  the  past.  This  and  the  obvious  inference 
that  such  a  result  could  not  be  possible  were 
there  not  among  the  people,  and  even  among  the 
ruling  and  privileged  classes,  a  strong  desire  to 
promote  its  development.  With  the  Mikado  as 
undisputed  sovereign,  decreeing  the  expulsion 
of  the  barbarians  and  calling  upon  the  Tycoon 
and  daimios  to  employ  force,  with  a  mission  on 
its  way  to  Europe  from  the  Tycoon  to  obtain 
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Uio  withdrawal  of  foreigners  from  Yokohama 
and  intimate  his  helplessness  to  protect  them, 
with  a  Prince  of  Choshin  firing  indigcriminatelj 
on  all  flags  and  closing  the  passage  of  the 
great  Inland  Sea,  the  legations  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  both  destroyed 
bj  incendiaries,  and  the  whole  of  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  virtually  excluded  from 
the  capital  of  the  Tycoon — ^with  all  these 
elements  of  hostility,  danger,  and  political  con- 
vulsion in  actual  operation,  for  trade  to  survive 
and  even  to  take  considerable  development  is 
certainly  a  great  fact,  and  one  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  already  suggested. 

''But  if  these  facts  taken  in  connection  all 
tend  to  confirm  the  general  policy  of  standing 
upon  the  rights  secured  by  treaty,  and  refusing 
all  further  concession  as  futile  and  only  en- 
couraging aggression  or  encroachment,  they 
make  it  doubly  impoi*tant  that  we  should  obtain 
correct  infoimation  of  what  is  actually  passing 
in  the  country  and  plotting  among  the  daimios. 
Could  timely  knowledge  l)e  secured,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  with  the 
weight  which  the  treaty  powers  could  throw 
into  the  scale,  or  even  Great  Britain  alone  at 
this  moment,  both  civil  war  and  hostilities  with 
foreign  powers  might  be  averted,  and  those  who 
are  favourable  to  improved  relations  with  the 
latter  be  so  encouraged  and  strengthened  that 
no  serious  effort  would  be  made  to  disturb 
them.  To  obtain  this  needful  fulcrum  for 
effective  action  on  the  contending  forces  of  the 
country  all  my  efforts  are  directed.  But  I  need 
not  tell  your  lordship  that  herein  lies  the 
great  difficulty.  In  the  meantime  this  much 
seems  to  be  tolerably  certainly  ascertained. 
There  is  at  the  present  moment  a  grand  council 
being  held  at  Kioto,  the  capital  of  the  Mikado, 
consisting  of  the  260  principal  daimios  and 
quasi  independent  Princes  of  Japan.  Thither 
the  Tycoon  has  found  it  necessary  to  proceed 
with  some  of  his  own  council  and  adherents. 
That  they  are  discussing  the  future  policy  of 
the  country,  both  as  regards  its  internal  affairs 
and  foreign  relations,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

**  In  the  absence  of  positive  information  of 
a  recent  date  from  Kioto  as  to  any  results,  all 
that  can  be  said  with  any  confidence  amounts 
to  this,  that  an  effort  is  being  made  by  many 
influential  daimios  to  put  aside  the  reigning 
Tycoon,  either  virtually  as  a  governing  power. 


or  depose  him  absolutely  in  favour  of  some 
other  aspirant,  most  likely  H'Stots-Bashi,  the 
son  of  Prince  Mito,  whose  adherents  murdered 
the  Regent  Ikamo  no  Kami.  But  mixed  up 
with  this  family  feud  and  a  dynastic  struggle, 
another  is  also  going  on  among  the  daimios 
now  assembled  in  council  as  to  the  foreign 
policy.  One  party  beyond  question  is  desirous, 
at  all  risks,  of  returning  to  a  policy  of  total 
exclusion,  and  advocates  warlike  measures  to 
drive  the  foreigner  out ;  but  I  think  it  is 
nearly  equally  certain  that  another  section  of 
powerful  daimios  are  opposed  to  this  course, 
though  not  yet  agreed  upon  as  to  what  should 
be  the  line  of  action  ultimately  to  be  followed, 
or  even  the  objects  to  be  sought.  Some, 
among  whom  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
the  young  Prince  of  Satsuma,  and  possibly  his 
father  Shimadza  Saburo,  may  be  reckoned, 
have  made  up  their  minds,  since  their  collision 
with  us  at  Kagosima  probably,  to  encourage  a 
freer  intercourse,  and  trade  with  few  or  no 
restrictions ;  certainly,  with  none  such  as  now 
prevail,  tending  to  give  the  Tycoon  a  monopoly 
at  his  own  ports,  and  enrich  him  exclusively 
with  all  the  profits  of  foreign  trade. 

"  Whether  a  conviction  founded  upon  recent 
experience  of  their  inability  to  contend  against 
European  Powers,  and  their  own  inadequate 
means  of  attack,  or  larger  views  of  a  liberal 
poHcy,  may  be  the  prev^ing  motive  with  the 
section  adverse  to  war  and  the  attempt  to  expel 
foreigners  by  force,  it  is  impossible  in  the 
present  state  of  our  information  to  say.  But 
our  chief  hope  of  a  peaceable  solution  lies  in 
the  chance  of  this  party  being  consolidated, 
and  obtaining  such  a  decided  predominance  in 
the  great  council  now  assembled  at  Kioto  as  to 
overawe  the  opposite  faction,  and  deter  them 
from  active  opposition.  We  must  wait  for 
additional  information  before  any  safe  conclu- 
sion can  be  arrived  at." 

On  the  17th  June,  Earl  Bussell  received  the 
following  from  the  Japanese  envoys  : — 

•*  We  have  to  make  the  following  communi- 
cation to  your  excellency. 

<<  Since  the  great  change  in  the  old  custom 
of  keeping  Japan  closed  was  made,  various 
troublesome  occurrences  have  taken  place,  and 
the  unruliness  of  the  national  feeling  has  in- 
creased from  day  to  day.  Therefore  our 
Government  has  made  all  possible  endeavours 
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to  check  it  by  the  adoption  of  proper  measnrefl. 
While  no  satisfiictory  resolt  has  yet  been  ob- 
tained, yarions  improprieties  have  been  com- 
mitted against  yonr  country ;  which,  although 
they  have  already  been  settled,  have  caused 
onr  Government  much  regret.  And  they, 
having  considered  by  what  means  the  nnmli- 
ness  of  the  national  feeling  of  Japan  could  be 
pacified,  and  what  measures  should  be  adopted 
for  the  protection  of  foreigners,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  closing  of  the  port  of 
Eanagawa  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  main- 
tenance of  perpetual  peace  and  friendship. 

**  We  were,  therefore,  specially  nominated  as 
plenipotentiary  envoys  in  order  to  enter  into 
negotiation  with  the  Governments  of  the  treaty 
powers  in  reference  to  the  above,  and  departed 
from  Japan  in  the  twelfth  month  of  our  past 
year  (European  February,  1864,)  with  a  letter 
from  his  Majesty  the  Tycoon  of  Japan  to  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and 
another  from  our  ministers  for  foreign  affairs  to 
your  excellency,  and  have  arrived  here  at  Paris. 

"In  regard  to  the  closing  of  the  above- 
named  port,  we  have  already  had  frequent 
discussions  with  the  Minister  for.  Foreign 
Affairs  of  France ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
existing  treaty  he  has  not  agreed  to  it. 
Although  the  real  intention  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  simply  to  pacify  the  disturbed  public 
feeling  and  to  maintain  friendship  with  foreign 
powers,  yet  taking  his  argument  into  conside- 
ration, we  find  that  he  has  right  and  reason  on 
his  side,  and  that  it  coincides  with  what  his 
Excellency  (Sir  R.)  Alcock,  the  British  Minis- 
ter accredited  to  Japan,  stated  to  us  when  we 
met  him  at  Shanghai,  saying  that  the  British 
Government  would  regard  as  unpleasant  any 
negotiation  ib  reference  to  the  closing  of  the 
port.  Therefore,  although  we  should  now  visit 
the  several  other  countries,  and  give  a  full 
explanation  of  the  intention  of  our  Government, 
yet  it  will  not  be  agreed  to ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, might  perhaps  cause  some  misunder- 
standing, as  if  our  Government  was  cherishing 
an  unfriendly  feeling.  Should  this  be  the  re- 
sult, not  only  would  the  mission  with  which  we 
ambassadors  are  entrasted  not  be  fulfilled,  but 
the  good  understanding  existing  between  the 
nations  would  also  be  impaired.  In  the  mean- 
while, as  our  Government  think  that  the  nego- 
tiations to  be   entered  into  by  us   with  the 


several  governments  wiU  lead  to  a  satis&ctory 
result,  they  are  making  such  arrangements  in 
Japan  as  would  be  applicable  thereto.  It  is 
thus  to  be  feared  that  the  delay  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  matter  may  produce  some  un- 
expected misfortune  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  of  feeling  between  the  several  parties. 

**  Having  now  become  aware  that  the  nego- 
tiation in  regard  to  the  closing  of  the  port  can 
lead  to  no  good  resiilt,  we  have  resolved  to 
return  to  Japan,  and  to  communicate  this  to 
the  Government,  so  that  entirely  different 
measures  might  be  taken  for  pacifying  the 
disturbed  national  feeling,  and  for  maintaining 
for  the  future  a  good  understanding  with 
foreign  powers.  Although  it  might  appear 
strange  that  we,  after  having  accomplished 
only  half  the  journey  we  had  undertaken, 
should  return  to  Japan  withoilt  fulfilling  the 
duty  with  which  we  were  charged,  stiU  we  en- 
tertain no  coolness  towards  your  country ;  bat, 
having  for  our  object  the  perpetuation  of  ever- 
lasting friendship  between  the  two  countries, 
we  go  back  to  Japan  regardless  of  our  fault  in 
not  having  fulfilled  our  duty  as  ambassadors. 

'*  It  is  thus  to  be  wished  that  yonr  Excel- 
lency will  take  cognizance  of  our  feeling,  which 
is  persistent  in  maintaining  and  perpetuating 
this  friendship,  and  to  give  a  precise  account  of 
it  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

«  We  may  at  some  future  period,  in  obedi- 
ence to  orders  from  our  Government,  come 
back  to  Europe  and  visit  your  country;  and 
we  hope  that  by  that  time  the  firiendship 
between  the  two  countries  shall  have  greatly 
increased  beyond  what  it  is  at  present.  Should 
this  be  so,  then  we  wish  that  your  Excellency 
will  view  it  as  a  proof  of  the  good  result  of  onr 
present  return  to  Japan. 

"  When  the  envoys  were  sent  by  his  Migesty 
the  Tycoon  to  your  country,  they  proceeded  on 
their  journey  in  a  British  man-of-war;  and 
during  their  stay  in  your  capital  were  received 
and  treated  with  much  distinction. 

**  An  accurate  account  of  this  was  given  by 
them  to  his  Majesty  the  Tycoon  on  their 
retuni,  and  it  afforded  him  extreme  pleasure. 
He,  therefore,  offers  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
a  few  presents,  named  in  the  accompanying 
list,  as  a  mark  of  his  appreciation  of  the  good- 
will shown ;  and  has  further  ordered  us  to 
write  to  your  Excellency  to  convey  his  thanks. 
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On  the  18th  Jane,  Earl  Bnssell  received  a 
despatch  from  Earl  Cowley  stating  that  the 
Japanese  ambassadors  had  abandoned  the  inten- 
tion of  visiting  England,  and  that  they  concluded 
a  convention  with  France,  fixing  the  indemnity 
to  be  paid  by  the  Japanese  Government,  for 
injury  committed  on  French  shipping,  at  140,000 
piastres.  Japan  engaged  to  maintain  free  the 
passage  of  the  Straits  of  Shimonasaki,  to  admit 
free  certain  articles,  and  only  to  charge  five 
per  cent,  on  wines,  spirit,  sugar,  and  other 
articles. 

On  the  6th  July,  1864,  Earl  Bussell  sent  a 
note  to  the  Japanese  envoys  in  answer  to  their 
communication,  as  follows : — 

"  The  British  Government  are  as  desirous 
as  can  be  the  Government  of  the  Tycoon  that 
friendly  relations  should  exist  between  the  two 
countries,  but  it  rests  with  the  latter  to  provide 
that  those  good  relations  should  remain  imim- 
paired. 

''  The  British  Government  trust  that  the 
account  of  the  ambassadors  on  their  return 
to  Japan  will  prove  to  the  Government  of  the 
Tycoon  the  final  determination  of  the  powers 
of  Europe  not  to  yield  to  the  restrictions  in 
regard  to  trade  which  it  was  the  object  of  their 
embassy  to  urge,  will  satisfy  the  Government 
of  the  Tycoon  that  it  is  useless  to  revert  to 
that  question,  and  that  the  best  means  of 
remaining  on  good  terms  with  foreign  nations 
is  faithfully  to  adhere  to  the  engagements 
which  it  has  contracted,  and  not  to  indulge  in 
the  delusive  hope  that  those  engagements  can 
be  set  aside. 

**  Sir  Butherford  Alcock,  her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's envoy  in  Japan,  is  fully  informed  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  British  Government  in  regard 
to  all  that  concerns  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  governments,  and  will  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  communicate  frankly  with  the  Japanese 
Government,  with  the  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  good  understanding." 

On  the  Idth  July,  Earl  Bussell  received  from 
Sir  B.  Alcock  a  series  of  Japanese  documents, 
consisting  of  letters  passed  between  the  Mikado 
and  the  Tycoon  on  the  subject  of  their  foreign 
policy,  showing  beyond  doubt  their  object  to 
be  the  expulsion  of  the  barbarians  from  Yoko- 
hama at  all  events,  and  from  the  country  gene- 
rally. The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
important  : — 


The  copy  of  the  Mikado's  letter  to  the 
Tycoon  is  as  below ;  it  was  on  four  sheets  of 
despatch  paper  :-^ 

"  We,  with  our  degenerate  body,  tread  the 
celestial  throne,  and  h^bly  have  received  the 
golden  pot  which  lasts  for  a  myriad  genera- 
tions;  but  our  goodness  is  at  all  times  very 
little ;  and  we  are  afraid  of  offending  against 
the  former  emperors  and  against  the  nation. 
Especially  in  the  sixth  year  of  Eaye  (1858) 
and  since,  the  foreign  barbarians  have  con- 
tinuously with  fierce  violence  come  to  our 
ports,  so  that  the  country  has  been  unspeak- 
ably endangered.  The  prices  of  all  things 
have  risen,  and  (we)  have  let  the  people  be 
grievously  afflicted.  What  will  the  gods  and 
spirits  of  heaven  and  earth  say  of  us  ?  Ah  1 
ah  !  whose  fault  is  this  ?  Morning  and  even- 
ing we  cannot  cease  from  thinking  over  this, 
and  have  some  time  ago  ordered  all  our  minis- 
ters to  consult  with  the  Tycoon  what  are  we  to 
do  ?  After  a  peace  of  two  hundred  years  and 
more,  we  are  unable  by  our  military  power  to 
pufc  down  our  foreign  enemies,  and  therefore 
fear  that  if  we  revive  the  law  of  punishment 
and  warning  too  precipitately,  the  nation  will, 
on  the  contrary,  fall  into  un&thomable  dis- 
asters. The  Tycoon  has  resolutely  spread 
abroad  our  will,  has  reformed  the  old  laws 
of  ten  or  more  generations.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  has  released  all  the  Daimios  from  attend- 
ance at  Yeddo,  and  has  sent  back  their  wives 
and  children  to  their  provinces ;  he  has  also 
given  orders  to  every  prince  to  carry  to  com- 
pletion his  military  preparations.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  abolished  the  unnecessary  ex- 
penses of  the  public  service,  and  has  retrenched 
those  which  are  usually  incurred ;  he  has  also 
made  large  provision  of  war  vessels.  Truly 
this  is  not  our  good  fortune,  but  the  good 
fortune  of  the  priesthood  and  the  people  also. 
Moreover,  the  revival  last  spring  of  the  ancient 
law  of  coming  up  to  the  metropolis  is  certainly 
worthy  of  conunendation.  How  can  we  esteem 
its  value  ?  Fujiwara  Saneyoshi  and  others 
have  caused  low  men  of  the  country  districts 
to  believe  their  violent  words,  and  so  without 
considering  the  state  of  the  empire,  without 
thinking  of  the  danger  to  the  nation,  have 
falsified  our  commands,  and  issued  orders  to 
soldiers  of  low  rank  that  they  should  expel  the 
barbarians,  and  have  madly  raised  up  war  to 
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destroy  ihe  Tycoon.  That  violent  seirant  the 
Laiso  of  Nangato  has  made  a  plaything  of  his 
master,  and  fired  upon  harharian  ships  without 
cause,  has  murdered  the  Tycoon's  messenger, 
and  privately  sedaced  ^ay  Saneyoshi  into  his 
province.  Such  mad  and  violent  people  must 
certamly  be  punished.  Nevertheless,  as  all  this 
arises  from  our  own  want  of  goodness,  truly  we 
are  unspeakably  repentant  and  ashamed.  More- 
over, we  are  of  opinion  that  if  our  war  vessels 
are  compared  with  theirs,  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  insufficient  as  yet  to  destroy  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  proud  barbarians,  and  insufficient 
to  manifest  the  greatness  of  our  country  abroad. 
But  still  you  must  prepare  things  necessary  to  * 
the  contempt  which  the  foreign  barbarians  have 
for  us,  and  so  doing  you  will  set  at  rest  the 
mountain  tombs  (departed  emperors),  and  will 
afford  protection  to  the  people.  Again,  you 
must,  by  the  aid  of  the  Daimios,  stand  on  the 
defensive  at  every  important  port ;  you  must 
have  many  war  vessels  made  ;  you  must  over- 
come the  insatiate  and  ugly  barbarians,  and  so 
doing,  will  carry  out  the  law  of  the  former 
emperors  about  punishment  and  warning. 

"Again,  last  year  the  Shongun  (Tycoon) 
remained  a  long  time  at  Kioto,  and  again  this 
spring  has  come  up  to  the  metropolis.  The 
Daimios  also  have  been  very  busy,  and  have 
sent  their  wives  and  children  into  their  pro- 
vinces. All  this  is  good.  Henceforth  no 
expenses  must  be  incurred  but  those  which 
are  for  military  defences,  and  the  expenditure 
arising  out  of  long  peace  must  be  retrenched. 
You  must  unite  your  hearts  and  strength,  must 
make  your  preparations  for  overcoming  com- 
plete and  forcible ;  you  must  fulfil  all  the 
duties  of  a  warrior  servant ;  you  must  not  dis- 
grace eternally  the  name  of  your  family.  Ah  ! 
ah !  You,  the  Tycoon,  and  all  the  nobles  of 
every  province  are  our  babes.  At  present  the 
people  of  the  empire,  and  we  ourself,  desire  a 
reformation.  You  must  not  waste  the  property 
of  the  nation.  You  must  abstain  from  effemi- 
nate prodigality.  You  must  be  resolute  in 
preparing  for  punishment  and  warning.  You 
must  not  neglect  the  duty  which  has  been 
hereditary  in  your  family.     If  you  are  indolent 

or  remiss,  you  not  only  highly  disobey  our 

*. 

*  There  is  an  error  in  the  traoscription  here  ; 
probably  somo  such  verb  as  ''cut  short,"  which  in 
used  in  the  Tycoon's  reply,  is  intended. 


will,  but  you  offend  against  the  spirits  of  ihe 
god-emperors,  and  act  .contrary  to  the  desire 
of  your  ancestors.  Moreover,  what  will  the 
gods  and  spirits  of  heaven  and  earth  say  of 
you?" 

The  Tycoon's  Answer  to  the  Mikcido, 

'*  On  the  20th  March,  the  Tycoon  visited 
the  Emperor,  and  received  the  Imperial  decree ; 
after  which,  on  the  2l8t,  he  communicated  the 
Imperial  despatch  and  the  reply  to  all  the 
assembly  of  the  Daimios. 

**  The  contents  of  the  Imperial  letter  which 
I  was  commanded  to  look  at  on  the  27th  of  last 
month  (March  2,  1864),  is  as  follows  :— That 
he  is  pleased  to  ascribe  to  his  own  sacred 
person  all  the  misfortunes  which  have  come 
upon  the  empire  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne;  his  Imperial  communication  I  tmlj 
feel  to  be  a  fearful  and  pleasingly  regretable 
thing.  But  when  I  {lit.,  the  curtain  capital)  | 
reflect  that  the  faults  committed  hereto  are 
my  own,  I  feel  that  my  crime  is  great.  Your 
servant  lyemochi  (the  Tycoon)  has,  with 
his  degenerate  body,  disgraced  the  important 
trust  committed  to  him ;  he  has  not  exerted 
his  authority  aright,  so  that  misfortunes  and 
confusion  have  arisen  at  home  and  abroad; 
and  for  years  he  has  caused  grief  to  the  Impe- 
rial )>rea8t.  This  is  not  all.  Although  last 
spring  when  I  went  up  to  the  metropolis  I 
received  the  Imperial  orders  to  expel  the  bar- 
barians, I  was  unable  to  bring  about  that  result; 
and  hitherto  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  of  shutting 
the  port  of  Yokohama.  Thus  when,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  second  command,  I  went  up  to  the 
metropolis  again,  I  felt  certain  that,  having 
excited  the  Imperial  anger  {lit.,  to  offend  against 
scales  turned  the  wrong  way),  I  should  receive 
severe  censure.  But,  contrary  to  my  expecta- 
tion, I  not  only  received  the  Imperial  praise, 
but  also  with  a  most  benevolent  and  kind  com- 
munication you  showed  that  yon  love  yonr 
servant  lyemochi  and  all  the  nobles  as  your 
own  babes,  and  gave  us  admonitions  and  advice 
about  the  future. 

**  As  for  your  servant  lyemochi,  verily  he 
has  no  means  of  requiting  a  kindness  deep  as 
the  ocean  and  lofty  as  the  hills.  Henceforth 
he  will  reform  the  innumberable  old  abases ; 
he  will  look  upon  the  Daimios  as  his  brethieQ, 
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and,  uniting  their  strength  and  hearts  to  his 
own,  will  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  servant 
and  of  a  child ;  will  diligently  avoid  the  ex- 
penses in  luxury  which  arise  out  of  a  long- 
continued  state  of  peace;  will  unrelaxingly 
keep  on  the  military  preparations  ;  will  conduct 
the  internal  government  aright,  and  will  restore 
the  people  to  life.  The  defence  of  the  seahoard 
is  a  matter  of  course ;  he  will  hnng  to  per- 
fection the  military  preparations  in  every  pro- 
vince ;  will  put  a  stop  to  the  contempt  which 
the  foreign  harharians  have  for  us ;  vnll  vigo- 
rously construct  war-vessels,  and  then,  hy  re- 
suscitating the  great  law  of  punishment  and 
warning,  make  the  dignity  of  the  empire  to 
him  abroad.  All  these  things  he  will  most 
diligently  apply  himself  to ;  and  though  he 
fears  to  say  it,  desires  thereby  to  tranquillize 
the  Imperial  goodness. 

"  But  he  understands  emphatically  the  mean- 
ing of  the  wise  thought  that  the  work  of  pun- 
ishment and  warning  must  not  be  performed 
madly  without  consideration,  and  believes  that 
he  can  form  plans  which  shall  ensure  victory. 
With  regard  to  the  closing  of  Yokohama,  as 
he  has  already  sent  envoys  to  foreign  countries, 
he  hopes  to  be  able  to  accomplish  this,  at  all 
events ;  but,  however,  as  it  is  difficult  to  fathom 
the  barbarian  disposition,  he  wiU  exert  the 
most  zealous  diligence  in  completing  the  mari- 
time defences  ;  and  will  strictly  guard  his  office 
of  waiiior-servant ;  the  great  plans  and  great 
schemes  shall  be  settled  as  vnll  best  ensure  the 
country's  good,  so  he  hopes  to  receive  the  Im- 
perial assent,  thus  restoring  the  deteriorated 
fortune  of  the  empire  ;  abroad  he  will  destroy 
the  fierceness  of  the  proud  barbarians ;  at  home 
he  will  protect  human  life,  and  will  tranquillize 
the  wise  thoughts.  On  the  one  hand  he  loves 
to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  spirits  of  the  god- 
emperors,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  follow 
out  the  will  left  by  his  ancestors. 

"  This,  then,  is  what  your  servant  lyemoohi 
prays  most  earnestly  and  truthfully  for. 

Note, — Wise  thoughts  mean  the  Mikado's 
mind. 

On  the  26th  July,  Earl  Bussell  wrote  to 
Sir  R.  Alcock,  summing  up  the  state  of  affairs, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Mikado  and  the  Daimios 
were  hostile  to  foreigners  and  their  trade, 
and  that  they  imposed  on  the  Tycoon,  last 
autmnn,  an  order  directing  foreigners  to  leave 


Japan.    In  delivering  this  order  to  the  for- 
eigners,    the    Gorogio    let  it  be  understood 
that  it  was  not  to  be  executed;  and  on  the 
Tycoon's  return   to    Yeddo   it    was  formally 
withdrawn.      The    reason    or    the    pretence, 
however,  given  by  the  Tycoon  for  this  for- 
bearance was  not  that  foreign  trade  is  bene- 
ficial to  Japan,  or  that  good  faith  requires  the 
observance  of  treaties ;  it  was  no  more  than 
this — ^that  the  Japanese  Government  and  the 
Daimios  were   not   then    strong    enough    to 
enforce  the  ancient  law  of  the  empire,  which 
justifies  the  use  of  hostilities  to  drive  away 
foreigners  and  to  prevent  foreign  intercourse. 
Time  was  required,  it  was  said,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare means  both  of  aggression  and  of  defence. 
There  was  no   doubt  that  the   certain  know- 
ledge   of   this  intention,  which    had    lately, 
it  appears,  been  solemnly  confirmed  at  Kioto 
by  the  Mikado  and  the  msgority  of  powerful 
Daimios,  would  justify  the  treaty  poweis^in 
defending,   by  force  if  necessary,   the  rights 
they  have  acquired  by  their  treaties.     It  was 
also    true    that    the    continued   maintenance 
of  a  considerable  squadron  in  the  waters  of 
Japan  for  the  protection  of  British  subjects 
against  an  expected  danger,  was  to  Great  Britain 
a  considerable  burden.     But  in  opposition  to 
these   considerations,  it   was   observed — That 
while  a  prosperous  trade  was  carried  on,  and 
there  was  a  party  among  powerful  men,  as  well 
as  a  great  mass  of  natives,  who  were  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  an  intercourse  with  foreigners 
by  which  they  profit,  it  seemed  unwise  to  aban- 
don the  hope  of  the  ultimate  prevalence  of 
enlightened  views,  to  snap  asunder  the  chain 
of  friendly  relations,  and  to  make  war  for  the 
sake  of  forestalling  war.     Nor  was  it  easy  to 
perceive  how  such  a  war  would  enable  Great 
Britain  to  reduce  her  present  expenses.     The 
invasion  of  the  interior  would  of  itself  be  a 
most  costly  undertaking,  and  the  enforcement 
of  a  new  treaty  by  the  establishment  of  forts 
and  garrisons  in  Japan  would  entail  a  very 
large  permanent  burden.     There  was  another 
course  of  policy  which  appeared  preferable, 
either   to   precipitating  hostilities,    or  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  rights  we  have  acquired 
by  our  treaties.     This  policy  consisted  in — 1. 
Giving  every  encouragement  and  suj^ort  to 
such  of  the  Tycoon's  ministers  and  to  such  of 
the  Daimios  as  are  favourable  to  foreign  trade. 
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and  thns  to  lead  to  ^e  ultimate  weakening  of 
the  feudal  system,  and  of  the  protectionist 
theory  of  Japan.  2.  To  make  arrangements 
with  the  Japanese  Government  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  foreign  settlement  at  Yokohama. 
8.  To  keep  for  the  present  a  strong  squadron 
in  the  Japanese  seas.  4.  To  endeavonr  to 
establish  an  understanding  with  the  Goyem- 
ments  of  France,  the  Netherh&nds,'  and  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  to  our  common 
interests  in  Japan. 

On  the  26th  July,  Earl  Bussell  again  wrote 
to  Sir  R.  Alcock,  with  reference  to  the  de- 
spatches which  he  had  lately  received  from 
him,  that  her  Majesty's  Government  positively 
enjoined  him  not  to  undertake  any  military 
operations  whatever  in  the  interior  of  Japan ; 
and  that  they  would  indeed  regret  the  adoption  of 
any  measures  of  hostility  against  the  Japanese 
Government  or  princes,  even  though  limited  to 
naval  operations,  unless  absolutely  required 
by  self-defence.  The  action  of  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  her  Majesty  in  Japan  should 
be  limited  to  the  defence  and  protection  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  resident  in  Japan,  and  of 
their  property,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
treaty  rights. 

It  might  be  hoped  that  the  power  vested  in  Sir 
R.  Alcock  by  her  Majesty's  Order  in  Council  of 
the  7th  of  January  last,  to  prohibit  or  regulate, 
or  restrict,  the  entrance  or  passage  of  British 
ships  into  straits  or  waters  of  Japan,  when  such 
entrance  or  passage  might  lead  to  acts  of  dis- 
turbance or  acts  of  violence,  or  might  otherwise 
endanger  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  relations 
or  intercourse  between  her  Mtgesty's  subjects 
and  the  subjects  of  the  Tycoon  of  Japan,  would 
enable  Sir  R.  Alcock  to  prevent  the  occuirence  of 
the  necessity  for  any  such  measures  of  hostility 
to  obtain  redress  for  iz\juries  done  to  British 
vessels. 

On  the  2nd  August  Earl  Russell  received 
from  R.  Alcock,  under  date  August  2,  copy  of 
a  note  identique  agreed  upon,  and  to  be  sent  to 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  each  repre- 
sentative separately,  as  follows : — 

**The  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  Holland, 
having  on  the  25th  day  of  July,  1868,  de- 
clared it  to  be  indispensable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  treaty  rights  that  the  Inland  Sea 
should    be   re-opened,   they  announced   such 


decision  to  your  Excellencies,  confidently 
hoping  that  his  Majesty  the  Tycoon  would 
effect  that  object. 

"  In  this  reasonable  expectation  they  have 
been  disappointed.  The  Japanese  Government 
has  made  no  reply  to  that  communication,  nor 
has  it  taken  any  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  hostili- 
ties which  are  still  threatened. 

**  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  shown  either  its 
sympathy  with  those  hostile  to  the  treaties,  or 
submission  to  their  dictation,  by  asking  that 
the  port  of  Eanagawa  shall  be  closed,  and 
declared  that  it  is  only  on  such  condition  that 
peace  can  be  preserved. 

''The  undersigned  having  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  views  of  his  Government  in 
reference  to  this  most  extraordinary  proposition, 
is  enabled  to  declare  that  no  such  concession 
can  be  made.  He,  therefore,  invites  your  Ex- 
cellencies to  withdraw  such  request,  in  order 
that  the  excitement  which  will  naturaUy  attend 
its  discussion,  may  be  removed. 

**  In  the  interest  of  peace  he  also  feels  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  declare  that  the  Government  of 
his  Mty'esty  the  Tycoon  cannot  safely  rely  upon 
the  further  forbearance  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  it  will  be  expected  to  show  both  its  wil- 
lingness and  ability  to  remove  the  obstructions 
to  commerce  which  now  exist  at  the  outlet  of 
the  Inland  Sea,  and  to  prevent  any  repetition 
of  the  hostile  acts  of  the  Prince  of  Ghoshia. 

**  The  undersigned  conceives  it  equally  his 
duty  to  call  the  serious  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tycoon  at  this  moment  to  the  grave 
responsibilities  which  will  inevitably  £all  upon 
them,  if,  as  the  language  of  the  ministers  them- 
selves would  lead  it  to  be  inferred,  any  violence 
should  be  offered  to  foreign  residents  by  Japa- 
nese subjects,  or  any  damage  by  whomsoever 
inflicted  on  their  interests,  trade,  or  property 
in  this  country,  which,  equally  with  their  lives, 
are  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  treaties  and 
law  of  nations. 

On  the  18th  August  Earl  Russell  sent  to 
Sir  R.  Alcock  the  following  despatch : — 

**  From  your  recent  despatches  and  from 
other  trustworthy  information  it  appears  that 
the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  batteries  and  troops 
of  the  Prince  of  Nagato  on  ships  navigating 
the  Inland  Sea  concerned  the  Govemments  of 
France,  the  United  States,  and  the  Nether- 
lands;   that    the    French  Government   have 
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expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the  punish- 
ment they  have  akeady  inflicted  on  the  agents 
and  soldiers  of  the  Prince  of  Nagato ;  that  the 
United  States'  Minister  declined  to  take  steps 
of  a  warlike  nature  till  fresh  forces  of  his 
nation  should  arrive ;  that  the  Dutch  envoy 
and  the  Dutch  Government  alone  desire  that 
her  Majesty's  naval  forces  should  proceed  to 
measures  of  coercion  in  the  Inland  Sea.  It 
appears,  further,  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Inland  Sea  is  not  necessary  for  purposes  of 
European  and  American  commerce  so  long  as 
Kioto  and  Osaka  are  shut  to  foreigners.  That 
the  Tycoon  still  professes  an  intention  to  chas- 
tise the  Prince  of  Nagato  for  his  hostile  acts, 
and  that  he  is  promoting,  hy  the  most  expedi- 
tious means  in  his  power,  the  construction  of 
barracks  for  the  regiment  of  British  troops 
which  you  have  summoned  to  Yokohama.  In 
these  circumstances  her  Majesty's  Government 
are  of  opinion  that  you  should  not  require 
Admiral  Knper  to  act  in  a  hostile  manner 
against  the  Prince  of  Nagato,  and  that  you 
should  turn  all  your  attention,  and  that  of 
the  commander  of  her  Majesty's  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces,  to  the  defence  of  Yokohama.  If 
the  Tycoon  and  the  Mikado  see  that  the  British 
position  is  strong,  and  that  the  British  naval 
and  military  forces  are  effective,  they  will  by 
degrees,  if  not  at  once,  drop  all  thoughts  of 
violating  the  existing  treaties,  and  of  expelling 
foreigners  from  Japan.  You  will  communicate 
the  substance  of  this  despatch  to  your  French, 
Dutch,  and  American  colleagues." 

On  the  19th  October  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  transmitted  to  the  Foreign  Office  a 
letter  from  Yice-Admiral  Kuper  respecting  the 
policy  proposed  to  be  adopted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Netherlands  towards  Japan. 
The  documents  inserted  included,  amongst 
others,  the  following  memorandum,  signed  by 
the  foreign  representatives  in  Japan,  and  a 
note  to  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  AffJEtirs  in 
Japan,  and  their  answers : — 

**  Memorandum. 

"  When  the  treaty  powers  in  1862  consented, 
on  the  representations  of  the  Tycoon's  envoys, 
to  certain  important  modifications  in  the  trea- 
ties ;  the  spirit,  the  motive,  and  the  extent  of 
these  concessions  were  clearly  set  forth. 


''In  consenting  to  the  deferred  opening  of 
the  ports,  mentioned  in  the  memorandum 
-signed  at  the  time,  the  treaty  powers  were 
careful  to  establish  the  £Etct  that  this  post- 
ponement, far  from  signifying  a  virtual  aban- 
donment of  their  rights,  was,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  taken  as  indicating  their  firm  resolution 
to  maintain  them,  by  furnishing  the  Tycoon 
with  the  means  which  he  declared  to  be  neces- 
sary for  securing  them  in  a  more  effectual 
manner. 

''  In  a  word,  the  Japanese  Government,  by 
the  very  tenor  of  those  representations,  pledged 
itself  to  remove,  in  exchange  for  these  tem- 
porary concessions,  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
time,  and  the  obstacles  which  might  oppose 
the  development  of  our  relations. 

'<  But  what  have  been  the  results  of  these 
promises  and  concessions  ?  ' 

**  The  undersigned  summed  them  up,  when, 
last  year,  in  the  month  of  July,  they  addressed 
to  the  Tycoon  an  identical  note  describing — 

''  The  restrictions  placed  upon  commerce,  the 
murderous  assaults  committed  upon  foreigners, 
the  closing  of  the  Inland  Sea,  and  the  attacks 
made  upon  foreign  vessels  by  a  Daimio. 

'*  These  complaints  remained  unanswered ; 
no  steps  were  taken  to  give  redress,  and  as  the 
situation  became  worse,  because  the  presence 
of  foreigners  at  Yohohama  was  put  in  question, 
the  undersigned  were  compelled  to  renew  their 
remonstrances  in  a  note  which  they  addressed 
on  the  80th  of  May  last  to  the  Gorogio. 

''As  the  Yeddo  Council  has  not  this  time 
thought  it  advisable  to  he  silent  regarding 
this  step,  the  undersigned  have  met  together 
in  order  to  examine  tiie  tenor  of  the  reply  to 
the  aforesaid  note  received  by  them  separately, 
and  to  fix  upon  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  fol- 
lowed on  this  occasion. 

"  The  undersigned  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  reply  from  the  Gorogio  was  identical,  and 
virtually  a  negation  of  all  their  reclamations. 

"  In  effect,  while  deploring  the  violent  acts 
of  the  Daimio,  who,  after  having  closed  the 
Inland  Sea,  still  obstructs  and  interrupts  the 
commerce  of  Nagasaki,  the  Japanese  Ministers 
leave  the  undersigned  no  hope  of  this  state  of 
things  being  modified,  and  warn  them,  more- 
over, of  the  dangers  which  the  treaty  powers 
may  incur  in  attempting  to  arrive  at  that  end 
by  direct  and  common  action. 
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"  As  for  the  port  of  Yokohama,  the  Gorogio 
continues  in  the  same  conrse,  and  persists  in 
demanding  the  abandonment  of  that  settlement 
as  a  necessity  urged  npon  it  by  circumstances, 
and  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the  lives  of 
foreigners  and  the  peace  of  the  country. 

"  In  the  face  of  this  categoric  declaration, 
the  undersigned  are  compelled  to  seek  else- 
where for  the  means  of  obtaining  redress  for 
existing  grievances,  and  of  protecting,  as 
effectually  as  possible,  the  interest  intrusted 
to  them. 

"  And  first  they  inquire  what  is  the  political 
situation  of  Japan  ? 

**  Authentic  documents,  derived  from  various 
sources,  disperse  the  darkness  with  which  the 
local  government  endeavours  to  obscure  it. 

**  The  Tycoon,  by  treating  with  foreigners 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  has  hurt  the  national 
pride  of  the  Daimios,  while  he  has  damaged 
their  interests  by  reserving  to  himself  the 
monopoly  of  the  new  commercial  relations. 
To  these  first  causes  of  the  discontent  of  the 
Daimios  have  soon  been  added  the  increase  of 
taxes,  and  other  exactions  imposed  on  them 
under  the  pretext  of  providing  for  the  defence 
of  the  country.  This  hostile  attitude  has  been 
the  more  clearly  defined  from  the  Tycoonship 
having  just  passed  into  weak  hands,  and  the 
best  guarantee  of  its  power  given  up  when  the 
Daimios,  whom  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  in 
Yeddo  as  hostages,  were  allowed  to  retire  to 
their  territories.  These  elements  of  opposition 
have  naturally  been  concentrated  round  the 
Mikado,  who  can  at  his  pleasure  resume  the 
exercise  of  his  power,  which  his  ancestors  and 
himself  had  simply  delegated. 

«  The  members  of  the  high  aristocracy  could 
not  allow  this  occasion  to  pass  without  taking 
revenge  for  the  long  domination  of  a  dynasty 
the  founder  of  which  had  not  even  been  their 
equal  in  rank,  and  they  have  put  aside  their 
respective  rivalries  in  order  to  combine,  and 
more  effectually  attack  the  reigning  Tycoon  on 
the  foreign  question  as  his  weak  point. 

**  Hence  the  resolution  recently  taken  at 
Kioto  to  annul  the  treaties,  and  which  com- 
mands the  Tycoon  to  expel  the  foreigners  by 
negotiations  or  by  force. 

«  The  Tycoon  comprehends  his  inability  to 
fulfil  such  a  mission,  and  conscious  of  the 
danger  for  his  country  of  such  an  attempt,  he 


feels  inclined  to  temporize.  But  his  weakness 
and  inabiL'ty  take  away  from  him  all  influence 
over  the  councils  of  the  Mikado. 

'*  Fortunately  for  us,  he  is  not  the  only  one 
who  desires  the  adoption  of  a  more  prudent 
policy  towards  the  treaty  powers.  A  certain 
number  of  Daimios,  amongst  whom  may  be 
counted  of  old  date  the  Princes  of  Etsizen, 
Higo,  Idsu,  Yossu,  and  more  recently,  Satsuma 
(whose  views  have  apparently  been  modified  by 
the  attack  on  Eagosima),  have  given  evidence, 
about  the  truth  of  which  the  undersigned  think 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  of  their  desire 
to  promote  commercial  relations,  by  establish- 
ing on  a  new  or  modified  basis  the  intercourse 
of  Japan  with  foreign  powers. 

'*  This  party  has  not  been  afiraid  to  state  its 
opinions  in  the  midst  of  the  council  at  Kioto  ; 
but  it  has  been  obliged  to  give  up,  for  the 
present,  the  struggle  against  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  political  situation  of  Japan 
might,  therefore,  be  summed  up  as  follows  ; — 
Weakness  of  the  Tycoon,  and  increasing  power- 
lessness  of  that  prince  to  resist  the  violent 
pressure  of  a  hostile  majority ;  existence  of  a 
party  favourable  to  continued  relations  with 
foreigners,  but  at  this  moment  incapable  of 
giving  effect  to  its  opinions ;  finally,  armaments 
of  every  kind,  prepared  with  the  loudly  avowed 
intention  of  expelling  all  foreigners  from  the 
country.  The  position  made  for  the  represent- 
ative of  foreign  powers  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  situation  and  the  tendencies 
which  they  have  just  pointed  out.  The  resi- 
dence in  the  capital  is  virtually  interdicted. 
The  passage  through  the  Inland  Sea  is  for- 
bidden to  their  vessels,  by  means  of  batteries 
erected  with  that  object.  Commanders  of  Ja- 
panese junks  who  intended  to  bring  merchan- 
dize to  the  foreign  residents  at  Nagasaki  have 
been  killed  by  the  order  of  the  Daimio  who  has 
erected  the  said  batteries.  The  people  have 
been  excited  against  the  negotiators  of  the 
treaties  by  speaking  of  imaginary  calamities  as 
attached  to  their  execution.  Orders  from  the 
local  government  arbitrarily  restrict  the  quan- 
tity of  produce  for  exportation  at  the  three 
open  ports.  Every  day  brings  with  it  new 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  the  trade, 
which  sometimes  (Choshiu  has  given  an  ex- 
ample) is  suddenly  stopped  by  violent  measures. 
The  most  elementary  rules  of  the  law  of  nations 
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are  disregarded.  Finally,  the  Gorogio  insists 
upon  the  abandonment  of  Yokohama  by  the 
foreigners,  and  it  claims  the  concession  on  the 
gronnd  of  its  being  necessary  for  the  peace  of 
the  conntiy,  and  above  all  for  the  security  of 
the  liyes  and  properties  of  these  foreigners, 
whom,  it  says,  it  will  soon  be  impossible  to 
protect  against  the  hatred  which  they  have  in- 
spired. And  yet,  what  is  the  mission  entmsted 
to  the  undersigned  by  their  respective  Govern- 
ments? The  recent  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ments to  which  the  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  mission  now  in  Europe  has  given 
rise,  enable  the  undersigned  clearly  to  define 
their  obligations.  The  foreign  powers  not  only 
reject  in  categorical  terms  the  propositions  re- 
garding the  abandonment  of  Yokohama,  but 
also  refuse,  by  anticipation,  to  listen  to  any 
overture  for  the  modification  of  existing  treaties 
or  curtailment  of  the  rights  they  confer.  The 
instructions  transmitted  to  the  undersigned  are 
identical.  All  are  directed  to  maintain  treaty 
rights  intact,  and  to  insist  on  their  complete 
observance.  But  do  not  the  facts  already  cited 
prove  that  these  treaties  of  which  the  execution 
is  required,  are  at  present  a  mere  dead  letter  ? 
The  political  situation,  and  the  instructions  the 
undersigned  have  received  from  their  Govern- 
ments, are  in  irreconcileable  contradiction,  and 
they  are  bound,  at  the  risk  of  failing  in  their 
duty,  to  seek,  without  delay,  for  the  proper 
means  of  effectually  modifying  such  a  condition. 
The  representatives  of  foreign  powers  having 
experienced  the  uselessness  of  their  represent- 
ations and  efforts  with  the  Government  of  the 
Tycoon  to  obtain  redress  for  their  grievances, 
can  only  trust  to  means  at  their  own  disposal, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  best  solution  of  the 
question  that  may  be  possible.  Looking  in 
this  direction,  they  recognize  more  than  ever 
the  necessity  of  strengthening  and  consolida- 
ting their  position  by  a  cordial  understanding, 
founded  upon  identity  of  interests  and  entire 
unity  of  riews,  as  well  as  of  action.  Suffering 
firom  the  same  political  situation,  and  prorided 
with  the  same  instructions,  the  question  sug- 
gests itself  whether  it  be  in  a  prolonged  tem- 
porization,  or  in  energetic  and  prompt  action, 
that  they  must  find  the  remedy  for  the  state  of 
affairs  they  have  pointed  out.  Forbearance 
and  conciliation,  and  a  policy  characterized  by 
these,  have  already  been  pushed  to  the  utmost 
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limit,  and  failed.  It  is  by  following  this  sys- 
tem that  the  treaty  powers  have  been  led,  from 
concession  to  concession,  to  the  point  where 
they  now  have  arrived.  It  was  firom  prudence, 
and  the  fear  of  bringing  about  complications, 
that  they  left  Yeddo ;  that  they  subsequently 
allowed  themselves  to  be  almost  confined  in 
Yokohama ;  and  that  they  have  now  waited  a 
whole  year  for  the  reparation  whTch  they  de- 
manded from  the  local  government,  relative  to 
the  hostile  aggressions  of  the  Prince  of  Nagato. 

"  This  long  and  patient  forbearance  was 
natural,  so  long  as  the  treaty  powers  could 
believe  in  the  promises  and  assurances  of  the 
Tycoon's  Government ;  but  it  would  now  be  a 
mistake,  when  undeniable  facts  prove  that  it 
has  only  encouraged  the  retrograde  aspirations 
of  a  party  which  believes  itself  so  certain  of 
victory  that  it  thinks  it  no  longer  necessary  to 
conceal  its  hopes  and  designs. 

**  The  undersigned,  guided  therefore  by  the 
experience  of  the  past,  believe  they  ought  not 
to  hesitate  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
further  inaction  would  be  fatal  to  the  ii^terests 
at  stake,  and  unavoidably  productive,  under 
greater  disadvantages,  and  certainly  with  larger 
proportions,  of  the  conflict  which  they  would 
by  such  means  seek  to  avert. 

**  Whereas  a  more  energetic  attitude  would, 
on  the  contrary,  have  undoubtedly,  for  imme- 
diate result,  the  dissipation  of  the  idea  now 
entertained  by  the  Daimios,  that  patience  has 
only  been  dictated  by  weakness  or  fear. 

**  A  vigorous  demonstration  will  disarrange 
schemes  scarcely  yet  formed,  and  is  calculated 
to  give  support  to  the  party  favourable  to  the 
maintenance  of  treaties  before  its  opponents 
will  have  time  to  crush  it.  It  will  moreover 
give  a  salutary  lesson  to  those  semi-inde- 
pendent feudal  chiefs  who  scoff  at  the  obliga- 
tions of  treaties,  the  validity  of  which  they 
repudiate,  and  who  for  the  justification  of  their 
continuous  acts  of  riolence  appeal  to  a  decree 
still  in  eristence  which  makes  foreigners  out- 
laws. 

<'  In  a  word,  this  decided  attitude  may  fur- 
nish to  the  Tycoon  an  occasion  to  regain  an 
influence  which  is  slipping  from  his  weak 
hands,  although  he  is  far  firom  bebg  willing  to 
abdicate  or  renounce  his  governing  powers. 
At  all  events  it  may  compel  this  prince  to 
abandon  the   system   of   duplicity  and    half- 
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measures  which  he  now  follows,  and  openly 
declare  whether  he  wishes  to  respect  the  treaties, 
or  sides  with  those  who  wish  to  tear  them  up. 

**  Thus  the  imdersigned  are  unanimously 
agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  effort, 
and  the  final  ahandonment  of  an  expectant 
position.  They  are  convinced  that  hy  prolong- 
ing the  passive  and  expectant  policy,  they 
w^ould  unatoidahly  hring  ahout  a  denouement 
which,  if  there  he  nothing  formidable  in  it  now, 
owing  to  the  imposing  forces  that  the  foreign 
powers  have  at  their  disposal  in  Japan,  might 
come  later,  at  a  moment  when  these  forces 
being  called  elsewhere,  they  would  have  to  re- 
sist without  adequate  means  an  enemy  fully 
prepared,  and  who  would  choose  the  hour  he 
might  judge  most  favourajble. 

**  How  and  where  the  first  hlow  must  be 
struck  is  easily  determined  by  an  examination 
of  the  present  state  of  things. 

'*  While  the  majority  of  the  party  hostile  to 
the  treaties  has  limited  itself  to  menaces,  the 
Prince  of  Choshiu  has  resolutely  taken  the 
initiative  of  attack,  by  prohibitbg  to  foreign 
vessels  all  access  to  the  Inland  Sea,  and  by 
stopping  the  supplies  of  produce  for  the  Naga- 
saki market  carried  on  by  native  junks,  as  has 
been  shown  by  the  successive  reports  received 
from  the  consular  agents  at  that  port ;  such  a 
<}ontinned  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  and 
formal  negation  of  treaty  rights  has  been  en- 
couraged by  the  impunity  which  those  perpe- 
trating the  acts  have  been  allowed  to  enjoy. 
The  futility  of  the  representations  made  by  the 
treaty  powers  on  this  head  is  for  the  hostile 
Daimios  an  argument  upon  which  they  build 
their  hopes  for  the  final  success  of  their  policy, 
and  one  which  they  freely  use  to  keep  up  the 
excitement  and  courage  of  their  followers  and 
party. 

**  Foreign  powers,  therefore,  in  chastising 
the  Prince  of  Choshiu,  will  meet  the  exigencies 
of  their  position,  and  best  contribute  to  the 
security  and  well-being  of  tbeir  subjects  who 
have  been  iigured  by  this  belligerent  Daimio. 

**  The  removal  of  the  obstruction  to  the  free 
navigation  in  the  inland  sea,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  batteries  whence  the  attack  has  come, 
will  ruin  the  prestige  of  the  aggressor,  open 
the  eyes  of  the  hostile  Daimios  deceived  by  onr 
inaction,  and  show  the  inanity  of  their  menaces, 
and  their  bcapability  of  standing  before  the 


science  and  military   resources  of  the  treaty 
powers. 

**  The  undersigned  being  of  one  and  the 
same  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  acting,  and 
the  direction  to  be  given  to  their  movements, 
have  agreed  to  establish  certain  principles-  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  future  co-operation ;  and 
which  may  also  strengthen  the  common  under- 
standing by  removing  suspicions  which  miglit 
be  conceived  as  to  the  future  projects  of  each 
of  the  representatives.  They  have  therefore 
accepted  tiie  f  jUowing  articles : — 

•  '<  1.  The  undersigned  lay  down  as  general 
basis  of  their  policy  the  neuti'alization  of 
Japan ;  and  while  awaiting  the  adhesion  of 
their  respective  governments  thereto,  they  en- 
gage that  this  principle  shall  prevail  in  the 
open  ports. 

"  2.  The  undersigned  will  come  to  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
maintain  the  treaty  rights  intact,  especially  the 
liberty  of  commerce  in  the  open  ports. 

'*  8.  Although  the  experience  acquired  at 
the  time  of  the  expeditions  to  Shimouasald 
and  Kagosima  has  led  them  to  consider  an 
attack  on  the  three  open  ports  improbable,  in 
consequence  of  any  operations  in  the  Inland 
Sea,  yet  the  undersigned  will,  in  common,  take 
measures  in  order  to  provide  for  this  contin- 
gency, particularly  as  regards  the  port  of  Yoko- 
hama, which  is  most  exposed  to  the  chances  of 
aggression  or  attack. 

*'  4.  The  undersigned  agree  neither  to  ask 
for,  nor  to  accept,  any  concession  of  torritory, 
nor  any  exclusive  advantage  whateyer,  either  in 
the  open  ports  or  elsewhere  in  Japan. 

**  H,  in  order  better  to  secure  the  success  of 
the  operations  in  the  Inland  Sea  or  elsewhere, 
it  should  appear  to  be  useful  or  necessary  to 
the  commanders  of  the  naval  forces  engaged  to 
take  possession  of  a  port,  island,  or  any  portion 
of  land,  it  is  distinctly  stipulated  that  such 
possession  shall  confer  no  exclusive  right  to 
the  nation  which  shall  hold  it,  and  that  the 
same  must  cease  as  soon  as  the  end  in  viev 
shall  have  been  attained. 

**  6.  The  undersigned  stipulate,  moreover, 
that  they  will  abstain  from  all  interference  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Japanese  authorities 
over  their  people,  as  well  as  from  all  inter- 
vention between  the  contending  parties  in  the 
country. 
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*•  As  the  basis  of  an  entente  cordiale  and 
effective  co-operation,  in  view  of  the  common 
action  which  it  may  become  necessary  in  fatnre 
to  undertake,  has  been  established,  the  under- 
signed have  agreed  to  bring  this  memorandum 
to'  the  knowledge  of  the  military  and  naval 
commanders  of  the  treaty  powers,  and  to  in- 
vite them  to  concert  among  themselves  the 
coercive  means  that  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  the  proposed  result. 

'*  As  soon  as  the  said  commanders  shall  have 
declared  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  act  in 
conformity  with  the  programme  of  the  policy 
above  set  forth,  and  not  before,  the  undersigned 
agree  to  transmit  to  the  Gorogio,  each  sepa- 
rately, an  identical  note,  which  shall  be,  sub- 
stantially, to  the  following  effect : — 

"  They  are  to  be  informed  that  their  answer 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  conference. 

"  Regret  to  be  expressed  that  the  previous 
letter  should  have  had  so  little  effect.  Mere 
expression  of  regret  for  injury,  to  remain  unre- 
dressed, of  no  avail;  equally  so  warning  of 
danger  if  foreign  powers  do  themselves  justice. 
Persistence  in  demand  for  closing  of  Yokohama 
on  a  plea  of  necessity,  overlooks  a  like  neces- 
sity in  foreign  powers  not  to  consent. 

'*  Conference  see  in  the  general  tenour  of 
answers  a  formal  and  absolute  negation  of 
rights,  and  such  a  situation  it  is  impossible  to 
accept. 

"In consequence,  the  foreign  representatives 
have  adopted  resolutions  in  common  accord,  to 
be  now  communicated. 

*5ln  respect  to  the  affair  of  Choshiu,  if 
within  twenty  days  no  material  change  and 
satisfactory  guarantee  for  future  security,  ac- 
tion will  be  taken,  through  the  admirals  and 
other  naval  and  military  commanders,  and  with- 
out further  communication  with  ministers.  In 
reference  to  withdrawal  from  Yokohama,  re- 
newed protest  against  reiteration  of  a  demand 
wliich  foreign  representatives  are  not  even 
allowed  to  discuss.  Suggest  one  consideration 
they  seem  to  have  overlooked,  in  making  and 
persevering  in  this  demand.  Concessions  of 
1862  not  absolute,  but  conditional.  Non-fulfil- 
ment of  conditions  puts  an  end  to  concessions. 
Treaty  powers  revert  to  treaty  ;  by  this,  right 
to  claim  execution  of  all  articles — opening  of 
Yeddo,  Osaka,  Hiogo,  and  Nagato.  This  is 
the  only  answer  of  the  demand  for  abandoning 


Yokohama.  The  line  of  conduct  here  traced, 
and  the  general  policy  indicated  throughout 
this  memorandum,  as  the  best  adapted  under 
all  the  circumstances,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result,  obviously 
assumes  the  availability  on  the  spot  of  material 
forces,  and  their  employment  for  the  attainment 
of  the  more  immediate  ends  in  view. 

**It  has  accordingly  been  agreed  by  the 
undersigned  that  neither  the  dispatch  of  the 
note  identique  nor  any  other  step  of  a  nature 
to  commit  them  to  any  definite  issue  with  the 
Japanese  Government  shall  be  taken  until  the 
assurance  has  been  received  of  the  naval  and 
military  officers  in  command  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  give  their  effective  co-operation  when- 
ever it  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Signed  in 
duplicate,  in  English  and  French  versions, 
each  to  be  regarded  as  originals,  by  the  under- 
signed, this  22nd  day  of  July,  1864,  at  Yoko- 
hama." 

The  foreignVepresentatives  consequently  sent 
to  the  Japanese  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs 
a  note  to  the  following  effect. 

*«  Yokohama,  May  30,  1861. 

'*  The  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  Holland,  having 
on  the  25th  day  of  July,  1863,  declared  it  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  treaty 
rights  that  the  Inland  Sea  should  be  reopened, 
they  announced  such  decision  to  your  excel- 
lencies, confidently  hoping  that  his  Majesty 
the  Tycoon  would  effect  that  object.  In  this 
reasonable  expectation  they  have  been  disap- 
pointed. The  Japanese  Government  has  made 
no  reply  to  their  communication,  nor  has  it 
taken  any  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  hostilities 
which  are  still  threatened.  It  has,  on  the 
contrary,  shpwn  neither  its  sympathy  with  those 
hostile  to  the  treaties,  or  submission  to  their 
dictation,  by  asking  that  the  port  of  Kanagawa 
shall  be  closed,  and  declared  that  it  is  only  on 
such  condition  that  peace  can  be  preserved. 

"  The  undersigned  having  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  views  of  hi^  Government  in 
reference  to  this  most  extraordinary  propo- 
sition, is  enabled  to  declare  that  no  such  con- 
cession can  be  made.  He  therefore  invites 
your  excellencies  to  withdraw  such  request  in 
order  that  the  excitement  which  will  naturally 
attend  its  discussion  may  be  removed. 

^*  In  the  interests  of  peace  he  also  feels  it  to  be 
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Lis  duty  to  declare  that  the  Government  of  his 
Majesty  the  Tycoon  cannot  safely  rely  upon  the 
further  forbearance  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
it  will  be  expected  to  show  both  its  willingness 
and  ability  to  remoTe  the  obstructions  to  com- 
merce which  now  exist  on  the  outlet  of  the 
Inland  Sea,  and  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the 
hostile  acts  of  the  Prince  of  Choshiu. 

"The  undersigned  conceives  it  equally  his 
duty  to  call  the  serious  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tycoon  at  this  moment  to  the 
grave  responsibilities  which  will  inevitably  fall 
upon  them,  if,  as  the  language  of  the  ministers 
themselves  would  lead  it  to  be  inferred,  any 
violence  should  be  offered  to  foreign  residents 
by  Japanese  subjects,  or  any  damage  by  whom- 
soever inflicted  on  their  interests,  trade,  and 
property  in  this  country,  which,  equally  with 
their  lives,  are  placed  under  the  safeguard  of 
treaties  and  the  law  of  nations." 

And  to  this  the  Japanese  Ministers  for 
Foreign  Affairs  answered  as  follows  : — 

"We  have  received  your  despatch  of  the 
80th  May,  regarding  the  filing  upon  foreign 
ships  by  Nagato,  which  occurred  last  year,  and 
in  regard  to  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Kana- 
gawa,  and  have  fiiUy  understood  all  that  your 
Excellency,  acquainted  with  the  views  of  your 
Government,  has  communicated  to  us  on  this 
subject. 

"  Regarding  the  affair  of  Choshiu,  we  sent 
the  other  day  Suwa  Inaba  no  Kami  and  Mats- 
daira  Nui  no  Kami,  members  of  the  second 
council,  to  inform  you  that  we  were  not  in  the 
least  neglectful  of  it,  but  if  this  affair  should 
be  hastily  arranged,  now  at  a  period  when  the 
national  feelings  are  at  variance,  it  may  give 
rise  to  serious  unforeseen  events,  which,  by 
their  disturbing  effects,  we  deeply  fear  might 
lead  to  a  rupture  of  the  friendly  relations 
hitherto  existing ;  and  as  we  have  by  degrees 
arrived  at  the  eve  of  taking  a  resolution,  we 
request  that  you  vrill  leave  the  matter  in  our 
hands  for  a  short  time. 

"Your  suspicions  that  we  had  sympathies 
with  thoseLhostile  to  the  treaties  by  our  asking 
that  the  port  of  Eanagawa  should  be  closed 
has  .caused  us  much  surprise  ;  we  have  already 
explained  through  our  envoys,  sent  last  year 
(to  Europe),  that  such  a  plan  had  been  found, 
after  long  deliberation,  to  be  the  only  one 
calculated  to  calm  down  the  national  feelings, 


and  remove  the  obstructions  interfering  with 
the  relations  of  both  countries. 

"We,  therefore,  request  you  will  consider 
the  above  well,  and  trust  it  may  always  be  an 
object  of  friendly  care  to  you  to  make  the 
international  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries strong  and  lasting." 

An  interview  was  held  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  powers  and  the  ministers 
of  Japan  on  the  19th  August,  1864,  when 
objection  was  made  by  the  Japanese  minister 
to  ratify  the  convention  made  in  Paris  for  the 
opening  of  the  Straits  of  Shimonasaki,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  foreign  representatives 
on  the  25th  August  agreed  on  a  memorandum 
as  follows : — 

"1.  To  make  known  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  respective  naval  forces  at  Yoko- 
hama the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  to  request 
they  will  consider  as  no  longer  in  force  the 
official  communication  made  to  them  on  the 
20th  instant,  on  the  part  of  the  undersigned, 
calling  upon  them  to  suspend  operations,  but 
that  they  will,  on  the  contrary,  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  give  effect,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  to  the  programme  of 
measures  specified  in  the  memorandum  of  the 
22nd  of  July  last. 

"2.  To  request  the  said  naval  officers  in 
command  further  to  take  into  consideration  the 
means  of  seizing  some  important  position  in  or 
commanding  the  Straits  of  Shimonasaki,  or 
otherwise  in  the  vicinity,  as  they  may  judge 
most  expedient  or  practicable,  and  of  holding 
such  position  as  a  guarantee  until  the  under- 
signed representatives  may  obtain,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Government  of  the  Tycoon, 
an  indemnity  from  the  Prince  of  Nagato  to 
cover  the  expenses  occasioned  to  their  respec- 
tive Governments  by  the  expedition  now  to 
be  despatched  against  his  batteries ;  and  until 
possession  can  be  given  to  the  Tycoon,  or 
authorities  deputed  by  him,  of  the  whole  line 
of  territory  coasting  the  straits  now  apper- 
taining to  the  said  Prince  of  Nagato. 

"  The  undersigned,  moreover,  deem  it  thdur 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  respectiTe 
senior  naval  officers  to  the  possibility,  as  a 
result  of  their  operations,  of  obtaining  an  open 
port  for  trade  in  or  near  the  Straits  of  Shimo- 
nasaki; and  to  invite  them,  with  this  object 
in  view,  to  furnish  the  undersigned  with  sucb 
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information  as  to  the  relative  advantages,  in  a 
maritime  point  of  view,  of  the  town  of  Shimo- 
nasaki  and  other  adjoining  places  as  their 
opportunity  of  studying,  on  the  spot,  the 
capabilities  of  different  ports  may  enable  them 
to  snpply. 

**  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  indem- 
nities of  which  there  is  question  herein  are 
solely  those  resulting  from  the  action,  in 
common,  of  the  powers  represented  by  the 
midersigned,  and  that  those  do  not  in  any  way 
affect  or  prejudice  the  right  of  each  power 
ulteriorly  to  prosecute  any  claims  it  may  see 
fit  to  make  for  separate  grievances  not  arising 
out  of  such  common  action.  The  necessity  of 
clearly  defining,  and  keeping  distinct  the  pre- 
sent action,  in  common,  of  the  four  powers 
with  combined  forces,  and  any  separate  action 
which  may  subsequently  be  entered  upon  by 
one  of  the  number,  is  distinctly  recognized  by 
the  undersigned." 

On  the  26th  October  Earl  Bussell  received 
from  Sir  R.  Alcock  a  despatch,  dated  Aug.  25, 
describing  the  state  of  Japan,  as  follows : — 

''  Secret  reports  during  the  two  months 
past  disclose  a  state  of  chronic  disorder  and 
incipient  civil  war  in  which  the  subordinate 
ranks  of  the  armed  classes  are  chiefly  engaged, 
and  in  the  highest  places  dissension  so  violent 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  relations,  as  barely  to 
stop  short  of  actual  conflict  and  hostilities 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  One  of 
the  Mikado's  party,  a  high  officer,  hotly 
opposed  to  foreigners,  was  slain  in  the  streets 
at  Kioto  by  the  adherents  of  a  daimio  on  the 
other  side,  it  is  said  of  Satsuma.  Envoys 
sent  to  the  Prince  of  Choshin*s  territories  by 
the  Tycoon  were  murdered.  An  attempt  was 
subsequently  made  by  this  turbulent  daimio  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Mikado's  person, 
intending  to  carry  him  off  to  his  territories, 
apparently  with  the  double  object  of  securing 
indemnity  for  his  acts  of  hostility  against  foreign 
powers,  and  the  deposition  of  the  Tycoon  in 
his  own  favour.  Later  still  an  attempt  has 
been  made  on  the  Tycoon's  life  in  Yeddo,  and 
the  regent,  together  with  the  whole  personnel 
of  his  Government,  to  the  number  of  seventy, 
were  suddenly  dismissed  to  be  replaced  by 
others.  Changes  and  the  dismissal  of  ministers 
are  still,  however,  of  almost  daily  occurrence, 
betraying  divided  councils,  great  perplexity, 


and  a  sense  of  insecurity.  Bands  of  lonins 
infest  the  provinces,  and  recently  have  pushed 
their  depredations  into  Yeddo,  pillaging  the 
powder  magazines,  and  engaging  the  Tycoon's 
troops,  as  well  as  the  military  contingents  of 
daimios  sent  against  them.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  they  have  forced  these  to  retreat 
with  great  loss,  although  the  last  accounts 
represent  them  to  have  been  worsted. 

**  A  fixed  resolve  to  effect  the  expulsion  of 
foreigners  from  Yokohama,  and  a  stoppage  of 
their  trade,  by  the  whole  system  pursued  with 
the  Dutch,  prevails  at  the-court^of  the  Mikado. 
A  powerful  confederation  of  Daimios  exists  for 
the  declared  purpose  of  supporting  and  carry- 
ing out  this  policy  with  all  tiie  means  at  their 
command,  and  the  Tycoon  with  his  tributary 
daimios  and  adherents  are  menaced  in  their 
existence  if  they  do  not  adopt  it.  The  Tycoon's 
life  and  his  power,  as  virtual  sovereign,  are  both 
plotted  against.  And  latterly,  pressed  between 
^two  irreconcilable  parties,  each  wielding  supe- 
rior forces  to  his  own,  the  fiiction  of  daimios, 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  Mikado,  the  titular 
and  only  acknowledged  sovereign  of  the  empire, 
and  foreign  powers  claiming  the  execution  of 
treaties,  the  Tycoon  and  his  councillors  alike 
seem  to  have  been  distracted  by  contending 
fears,  and  bewildered  with  divergencies  of 
opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed.  The 
expulsion  of  foreigners,  or  the  maintenance  of 
treaties,  presented  as  the  sole  alternatives, 
each  bringing  their  own  danger,  has  been  a 
cause  of  violent  dissension  in  the  palace  at 
Yeddo,  and  ended  in  the  sudden  dissolution 
of  the  cabinet.  The  concentration  of  ships 
and  troops  here  having  latterly  left  no  doubt 
that  there  were  foreign  powers  determined  to 
maintain  their  treaty  rights,  and  one,  at  least, 
both  able  and  willing  to  resist,  by  force  of  arms 
if  necessary,  any  overt  attempt  to  drive  them 
and  their  trade  from  this  port,  has  no  doubt 
had  much  to  do  with  this  political  crisis.  The 
Tycoon  and  his  council,  pressed  by  reiterated 
commands  from  Kioto  to  expel  the  foreigners, 
and  convinced,  as  they  certainly  are  now,  that 
the  resolute  attitude  taken  by  myself  and  col- 
leagues, and  the  material  means  collected  for 
resistance,  meant  war,  if  any  act  of  hostility 
were  committed  either  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment or  daimios,  have  no  doubt  been  sore 
perplexed  as  to  what  course  might  host  be 
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steered  under  such  perilous  conditions,  with 
a  Scylla  and  Charybdis  visible  on  either  hand/' 

On  the  26th  October  Earl  Russell  received 
&om  Sir  B.  Alcock  a  despatch,  dated  2Brd 
August,  enclosing  further  documents  bearing 
on  the  state  of  relations  with  Japan,  including 
a  memorandum  by  himself  delivered  to  the 
Prince  of  Choshiu's  officers  on  the  21st  July, 
1864,  warning  the  daimios  on  the  position  they 
took,  which  Sir  B.  Alcock  concluded  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  If  some  change  should  be  required,  either 
in  the  existing  form  of  government,  or  the 
exact  wording  and  provisions  of  treaties,  in 
order  to  secure  such  a  desirable  end  as  peace- 
able and  mutually  profitable  intercourse,  the 
treaty  powers  are  not  likely  to  oppose  any 
insuperable  obstacle,  if  they  are  properly  ad- 
dressed. Nor,  these  ends  secured,  have  they 
the  slightest  wish  to  interfere  with  the  forms  of 
government,  the  distribution  of  power,  or  the 
internal  administration  of  the  country.  But  if 
any  daimio  or  combination  of  hostile  parties 
should  seek  to  make  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment and  administration,  as  a  means  of  de* 
stroying  treaties,  and  expelling  foreigners ;  or 
begin  hostilities  with  them,  and  the  repudiation 
of  treaties,  as  a  means  of  effecting  either  the 
destruction  of  the  Tycoon,  or  other  changes  in 
the  Government,  in  that  case  the  treaty  powers 
will  treat  them  as  common  enemies,  and  com- 
bine their  forces  for  their  destruction.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  ready  to  aid  and  support 
whoever  may  stand  forward  for  the  good  of 
their  country  to  maintain  peace  and  order, 
recognizing  existing  treaties  as  the  basis  of  all 
future  relations  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
foreign  powers." 

On  the  9th  November  Earl  Bussell  was  in- 
formed by  Sir  B.  Alcock,  that  on  the  28th  and 
29th  August  the  combined  forces  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  Netherlands,  consisting  of  17  sails, 
carrying  about  400  men  of  the  marine  batta- 
lion over  and  above  the  complement  of  the 
ships,  advanced  for  the  Straits  of  Shimonasaki. 
And  on  the  17th  November  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  communicated  to  the  Foreign  Office 
a  letter  from  Yice-Admiral  Sir  A.  L.  Kuper, 
dated  15th'  September  1864,  detailing  the  suc- 
cessful operations  in  the  Straits  of  Shimonasaki, 
Japan,  which  on  the  27th  November  Earl  Bus- 


sell  also  received  from  Sir  B.  Alcock  in  the  fol- 
lowing details  and  result  of  the  engagement : — 

A  general  attack  was  made  on  the  whole  line 
of  fortifications  erected  on  the  Nagato  shore  on 
the  5th  instant.  The  attack  was  not  commenced 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  following 
day  sufficed,  nevertheless,  for  the  assault  and 
capture  of  all  the  batteries. 

''These  were  subsequently  destroyed,  the 
magazines  blown  up,  and  the  whole  of  the 
guns,  amounting  to  sixty-five  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, mostly  of  bronze,  were  embarked  on 
board  the  various  ships. 

**  On  the  third  day  from  the  commencement, 
and  while  these  operations  were  going  on,  the 
Prince  of  Nagato  sent  an  unaccredited  messen- 
ger to  sue  for  peace.  Having  been  told  that 
without  proper  credentials  and  plenipotentiary 
powers  no  one  would  be  received,  the  next  day 
an  envoy  of  the  prince  made  his  appearance  on 
board  the  admiral's  fiag-ship,  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  to  negotiate  for  a  termination  of  hostili- 
ties. A  temporary  cessation  was  agreed  upon, 
and  on  the  14th  instant  the  minister  of  the 
prince  agreed  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
admiral  for  a  permanent  cessation  of  hostilities, 
which  were  reduced  to  writing  and  signed  by 
the  minister.  The  ratification  by  the  prince 
was  received  on  the  16th  by  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  ministers. 

*'  By  this  document  the  Prince  of  Nagato 
engages — 

''1.  That  all  ships  henceforth  shall  freely 
navigate  the  straits,  be  treated  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  allowed,  if  necessary,  to  coal  and 
purchase  provisions. 

**  2.  That  the  batteries  shall  not  be  repaired 
or  re-armed,  and  no  new  ones  built. 

''8.  That  a  ransom  shall  be  paid  for  the 
town  of  Shimonasaki,  which  has  been  spared, 
although  it  fired  upon  the  ships,  and  there- 
fore might  have  been  destroyed.  He  further 
engaged  to  pay  the  whole  expenses  of  the 
expedition ;  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  foreign  ministers  at  Yeddo  with  regard 
to  these  two  points. 

''  The  admiral  having,  in  the  interval,  satis- 
fied himself  by  personal  inspection  of  the  entire 
straits  that  no  armed  batteries  remained  in 
existence  on  the  territory  of  the  prince,  and 
that  the  passage  of  the  straits  was  cleared  of 
all  obstructions,  the  objects  of  the  expedition 
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were  completely  and  most  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished. I  have  no  official  return  of  the  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded,  hut  it  is  reported  as 
fifty-one  wounded  and  eight  killed  among  the 
British,  and  four  killed,  one  missing,  and  five 
wounded,  among  our  allies  the  French  and 
Dutch. 

"  It  is  a  great  suhject  of  congratulation  that 
Buch  heavy  loss  and  punishment  should  have 
been  inflicted  on  a  daimio  who  has  persevered 
in  the  interruption  of  trade  with  hostile  action 
for  fifteen  months,  and  rejected  all  overtures 
of  peace,  not  only  with  such  comparatively 
small  cost  to  ourselves,  hut,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  without  any  loss,  either  in  life  or 
property,  to  non-comhatants  among  the  prince's 
subjects." 

On  the  27th  November  Earl  Russell  received 
from  Sir  B.  Alcock  a  despatch,  dated  28th 
September,  justifying  his  conduct  in  enforcing 
the  claims  of  the  foreign  powers  against  the 
daimio,  to  which  Earl  Bussell  replied  on  the 
2ud  December  as  follows : — 

"  Your  despatch  of  the  28th  of  September 
is  a  successful  vindication  of  the  policy  you 
have  pursued. 

"  My  despatches  of  the  26th  of  July  were 
written  with  a  view  to  discourage  the  inter- 
ruption of  a  progressive  trade  by  acts  of  hos- 
tility, and  to  forbid  recourse  to  force  while  the 
treaty  was  generally  observed.  Those  de- 
spatches you  will  understand  remain  in  full 
ibrce.  But  the  documents  you  have  sent  me, 
which  arrived  by  the  last  mail,  show  that  the 
silk  trade  was  almost  wholly  interrupted  by  the 
Tycoon,  who  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  abet 
or  to  abandon  the  project  of  driving  out  foreign- 
ers according  to  the  boldness  or  the  timidity  of 
our  demeanour.  In  this  position  there  could 
be  no  better  course  than  to  punish  and  disann 
the  Daimio  Prince  of  Nagato.  That  course 
had  these  three  separate  advantages: — 1.  It 
gave  the  best  promise  of  concurrence  of  the 
four  powers,  as  France,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States  had  all  been  sufferers  from  the 
Prince  of  Choshiu's  violations  of  treaty,  while  - 
we  were  most  exposed  to  risk  and  loss  by  any 
Japanese  attack  on  Yokohama.  2.  It  involved 
proceeding  only  against  a  rebellious  vassal,  and 
not  against  the  Mikado  or  the  Tycoon.  3.  If 
the  operation  should  prove  successful,  the  four 
powers  were  under  no  obligation  to  undertake 


further  hostilities  unless  fresh  provocation 
should  be  received.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  received  vrith  great  satisfaction  the 
account  of  the  naval  operations  of  the  four 
squadrons  and  their  result,  contained  in  your 
despatch  of  September  28.  These  operations 
were  conducted  in  the  most  -gallant  manner ; 
the  loss  was  not  considerable  ;  the  four  powers 
acted  in  harmony  together  ;  no  defenceless  city 
sufifered  during  the  hostilities ;  and  the  terms 
granted  to  the  offending  daimio  were  moderate 
towards  him,  and  sufficient  for  us. 

On  the  13th  December,  Earl  Bussell  was 
informed  by  Sir  B.  Alcock,  that  the  Ministers  of 
France  and  the  United  States,  together  with 
himself,  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Tycoon, 
dwelling  upon  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and 
urging  upon  him  the  importance  of  profiting 
by  the  present  favourable  conjunction  of  cir- 
cumstances to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the 
Mikado,  and  a  complete  reversal  of  the  hostile 
policy  hitherto  persisted  in  by  him  and  a 
large  party  of  daimios.  One  result  of  the  war 
was,  that  the  silk  was  no  longer  stopped  at 
EoLuagawa. 

On  the  25th  December,  Earl  Bussell  re- 
ceived from  Sir  B.  Alcock  a  despatch,  enclosing 
copy  of  a  convention  signed  on  the  22nd 
October,  by  Sakai  Hidano  Kami  on  the  one 
part,  invested  with  plenipotentiary  powers  by 
the  Tycoon,  and  the  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  Netherlands,  on  the  other. 

**  The  objects  of  the  convention  are  fully  set 
forth  in  the  preamble ;  and  these  were  frilly 
and  satisfactorily  secured  by  the  engagement 
entered  into  on  the  part  of  the  Tycoon's  Go- 
vernment to  pay  an  indemnity  of  8,000,000 
dollars,  in  discharge  of  all  claims  from  the  four 
treaty  powers,  arising  out  of  the  aggressive 
acts  of  the  Prince  of  Nagato,  including  a 
ransom,  should  it  be  exacted,  for  the  town  of 
Shimonasaki,  and  all  the  expenses  entailed  by 
the  expedition  of  the  allied  squadrons.  Power 
was  reserved  to  the  Tycoon  to  offer  Shimo- 
nasaki, or  some  other  eligible  port  in  the  Inland 
Sea,  as  a  place  for  foreign  trade  in  lieu  of 
payment  in  money,  and  as  a  material  compen- 
sation for  loss  and  injury  entailed  upon  the 
treaty  powers  in  question ;  but  the  alternative 
option  of  accepting  the  one  or  the  other  rests 
exclusively  with  the  latter.     In  the  event  of 
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the  treaty  powers  electing  payment  in  money, 
and  a  repartition  becoming  necessary  among 
them  of  the  whole  amount  of  8,000,000 
dollars,  a  memorandum  has  been  annexed, 
signed  by  the  four  representatives,  declaring, 
that  in  respect  to  indemnities  for  all  anterior 
acts  of  the  Prinoe  of  Nagato  in  firing  upon  the 
ships  and  flags  of  thi*ee  of  the  treaty  powers, 
they  assumed  as  a  basis  the  amount  of  indem- 
nity fixed  at  Paris  by  the  Govemment  of  the 
Emperor  for  their  share,  namely,  140,000 
dollars.  If,  therefore,  France  should  adhere 
to  this  amount,  as  can  hardly  be  otherwise, 
and  the  other  two  powers  claim  a  like  amount, 
the  total  for  indemnities  for  acts  antecedent  to 
the  expedition,  will  be  under  500,000  dollars 
(that  is,  420,000  dollars),  leaving  2,500,000 
for  division,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  ex- 
pedition undertaken  by  the  allied  squadrons. 
In  order  to  supply  a  baqis  on  which  the  several 
proportions  might  be  equitably  determined, 
there  will  be  found  attached  to  the  memo- 
randum, returns  from  the  several  senior  officers, 
naval  and  militaiy,  under  each  flag,  of  the 
number  of  ships-guns,  officers,  and  men,  either 
employed  in  the  expedition  or  assigned  for  the 
defence  of  the  several  ports.  Should  it  be 
possible  to  obtain  Shimonasaki,  as  a  port  for 
foreign  trade,  the  result  would  be  infinitely 
more  advantageous  to  the  treaty  powers  gene- 
rally than  any  payment  of  dollars,  and  more 
satisfactory  to  the  Japanese  Government  and 
people;  but  the  decision  rests  with  her 
Majesty's  Government  should  the  offer  be 
made,  and  with  the  other  treaty  powers  con- 
cerned in  this  convention. 

Convention. 

"  The  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, in  view  of  the  hostile  acts  of,  Mori 
Daizen,  prince  of  Nagato  and  Suwo,  which 
were  assuming  such  formidable  proportions  as 
to  make  it  difficult  for  the  Tycoon  &ithfttlly  to 
observe  the  treaties,  having  been  obliged  to 
send  their  combined  forces  to  the  Straits  of 
Shimonasaki,  in  order  to  destroy  the  batteries 
erected  by  that  daimio  for  the  destruction  of 
foreign  vessels  and  the  stoppage  of  trade ;  and 
the  Government  of  the  Tycoon,  on  whom 
devolved  the  duty  of  chastising  this  rebellious 
prince,  being  held  responsible  for  any  damage 


resulting  to  the  interests  of  treaty  powers,  as 
well  as  the.  expenses  occasioned  by  the  expe- 
dition : 

**  The  undersigned  representatives  of  treaty 
powers,  and  Sakai  Hida  no  Eouni,  a  member  of 
the  second  council,  invested  with  plenipoten- 
tiary powers  by  the  Tycoon  of  Japan,  animated 
with  the  desire  to  put  an  end  to  all  reclamations 
concerning  the  acts  of  aggression  and  hostility 
committed  by  the  said  Mori  Daizen,  since  the 
first  of  these  acts,  in  June  1868,  against  the 
flags  of  divers  treaty  powers,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  regulate  definitively  the  question  of 
indemnities  of  war,  of  whatever  kind,  in  respect 
to  the  allied  expedition  to  Shimonasaki,  have 
agreed  and  determined  upon  the  four  articles 
following : — 

**  I.  The  amount  payable  to  the  four  powers 
is  fixed  at  8,000,000  dollars.  This  sum  to 
include  all  claims,  of  whatever  nature,  for  past 
aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Nagato, 
whether  indemnities,  ransom  for  Shimonasaki, 
or  expenses  entailed  by  the  operations  of  the 
aUied  squadrons. 

**  n.  The  whole  sum  to  be  payable  quarterly 
in  instalments  of  one-sixth,  or  500,000  dollars, 
to  begin  from  the  date  when  the  representatives 
of  said  powers  shaU  make  known  to  the  Tycoon's 
Government  the  ratification  of  this  convention 
and  the  instructions  of  their  respective  Govem- 
ments. 

**  m.  Inasmuch  as  the  receipt  of  money 
has  never  been  the  object  of  the  said  powers, 
but  the  establishment  of  better  relations  with 
Japan,  and  the  desire  to  place  these  on  a  more 
satisfactory  and  mutually  advantageous  footing 
is  still  the  leading  object  in  view,  therefore,  if 
his  Majesty  the  Tycoon  wishes  to  offer  in  lien 
of  payment  of  the  sum  claimed,  and  as  a 
material  compensation  for  loss  and  injury  sus- 
tained, the  opening  of  Shimonasaki,  or  some 
other  eligible  port  in  the  Inland  Sea,  it  shall 
be  at  the  option  of  the  said  foreign  Govern- 
ments to  accept  the  same,  or  insist  on  the 
payment  of  the  indemnity  in  money  under  the 
conditions  above  stipulated. 

*'  IV.  This  convention  to  be  formally  ratified 
by  the  Tycoon's  Government  within  fifl;een  days 
from  the  date  thereof. 

**  In  token  of  which  the  respective  plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  and  sealed  this  convention 
in  quintuplicate,  with  English  and  Japanese 
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versions,  whereof  the  English  shall  be  consi- 
dered the  original. 

"Done  at  Yokohama  this  22nd  day  of 
October,  1864,  corresponding  to  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  the  first  year 
of  Gengi." 

Sir  R.  Alcock  haying  been  ordered  home, 
left  by  the  mail  on  the  18th  November,  bnt 
before  doing  so  he  wrote  a  letter  justifying  his 
conduct,  and  on  the  81st  January,  1865,  Earl 
RosseU  wrote  to  him  as  follows  : — 

*'I  have  received  your  very  full  and  able 
despatch  of  the  19th  of  November. 

"Your  fonner  despatch  contained  a  satis- 
factory justification  of  the  course  which,  in  co- 
operation with  the  representatives  in  Japan  of 
the  other  treaty  powers,  you  have  so  success- 
fully pursued.  Your  despatch  of  the  19th  of 
November  makes  this  justification  complete. 

**  The  despatches  from  this  office,  of  which 
jou  speak,  were  written  in  the  belief  at  that 
time  that  trade  was  uninterrupted,  and  that  no 
serious  attack  on  Yokohama  was  in  contem- 
plation. 

"  Circumstances  on  the  spot  were  of  a  totally 
different  complexion.  The  energetic  course 
you  pursued  in  concert  with  the  representatives 
of  the  other  treaty  powers  in  these  altered 
circamstances  has  been  entirely  approved  by 
her  Mf^esty's  Government,  as  you  will  have 
found  by  my  despatch  of  the  2nd  of  November. 

**  You  were  ordered  home  that  yoiji  might  in 
person  give  to  her  Majesty's  Government 
fuller  information  as  to  the  state  of  things  in 
Japan  than  mere  despatches  could  convey,  and 
that  thus  her  Majesty's  Government  might  be 
able  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision  as  to 
the  course  of  policy  which  it  might  be  best  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  Japan';  but  the  order 
given  to  you  to  return  home  for  that  purpose 
was  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as  implying 
your  removal  firom  your  post. 

**  On  the  contrary,  after  hearing  from  you 
your  explanation  of  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  Japan,  I  shaU  wish  you  to  return  at  once  to 
Yokohama,  to  perform  in  Japan  such  additional 
meritorious  services  as  may  be  expected  from 
your  tried  ability  and  long  experience. 
**  I  am,  &c., 
"  (Signed)         Bussell." 


On  the  26th  January,  1865,  Earl  Russell 
reoeived  a  despatch  from  Sir  R.  Alcock,  dated 
Yokohama,  November  29th,  announcing  that 
Major  Baldwin  and  Lieutenant  Bird,  both 
officers  of  the  2nd  battalion,  20th  regiment, 
were  murdered  at  Eamakura,  a  large  temple 
within  the  limits  of  the  port,  but  some  seven- 
teen miles  off.  Sir  R.  Alcock  afterwards 
reported  that  much  activity  was  displayed  by 
the  Japanese  Government  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  murderers,  and  that  two  men  were 
apprehended  as  accessories  to  the  crime,  and 
on  sufficient  evidence  were  executed.  Such  an 
example  and  mode  of  procedure  were  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  our  relations  with 
the  Japanese,  or  indeed  in  the  annals  of  their 
history.  No  Japanese,  much  less  one  of  the 
two-sworded  class,  had  ever  before  been  brought 
to  justice  avowedly  for  an  offence  committed 
against  a  foreigner. 


EDUCATION. 
Report  of  tJie  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  y  and  the  System  under  which  the 
Business  of  the  Office  is  conducted,  and  also 
into  the  best  Mode  of  extending  the  Benefits 
of  Government  Inspection,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary Grants  to  Schools  at  present  unas- 
sisted by  the  State.     (408.) 

The  Committee  was  appointed  the  28th  Feb- 
ruary 1865,  and  nominated  the  14th  March, 
of  Sir  John  Pakington,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Wal- 
pole.  Viscount  Enfield,  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
Mr.  William  Edward  Forster,  Mr.  Adderley, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Howes,  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen, 
Mr.  WiJter,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Stirling,  Mr. 
Buxton,  and  Mr.  Liddell.  The  Committee  sat 
twenty-two  times,  and  examined  the  foUowing 
witnesses;  viz.,  Mr.  Ralph,  W.  W.  Lingen, 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  M.P., 
late  Yice-Pfesident  of  the  Committee,  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Austin  Bruce,  Vice-President  of  the 
Committee,  Right  Hon.  C.  B.  Adderley,  late 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Edward 
C.  TufneU,  Lispector  of  Schools,  the  Most  Hon. 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G.,  late  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  Rev.  J.  G.  Lonsdale, 
Secretary  to  the  National  Society,  Right  Hon. 
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Earl  Granville,  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
Bev.  WiUiam  Lea,  Diocesan  Edacation  Society 
of  Worcestershire,  Rev.  William  Kennedy,  In- 
spector of  Schools,  Right  Hon.  Earl  Rnssell, 
K.G.,  Mr.  John  Daniel  MorreU,  LL.D.,  In- 
spector of  Schools,  Rev.  Rohert  Baker  Girdle- 
stone,  Mr.  Edward  D.  J.  Wilks,  Secretary  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  G.  A.  Denison,  M.A.,  Rev. 
James  Eraser,  Rev.  G.  H.  Fagan,  Rev.  Robert 
Hey,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Chapman,  Rev.  Joseph 
Phelp  Billing,  Rev.  Alexander  ThorteU,  Rev. 
Hugh  George  Robinson,  Rev.  John  S.  Wasey, 
Rev.  W.  Gifford  Cookseley,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pooley, 
Rev.  Charles  Lloyd,  Rev.  William  Francis 
Sims,  Rev.  George  Chinnery  Tooth,  Rev. 
William  Gover,  Rev.  Frederick  William  Hohler, 
Rev.  William  Lncas  Collens,  Rev.  Reginald 
Henry  Barnes,  Rev.  Edward  Yaughan,  and 
Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  D.D. 

On  the  28rd  June,  1865,  the  committee 
reported  as  follows :— ^ 

**  Your  committee  have  received  much  evi- 
dence upon  the  questions  referred  to  them. 

"  With  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Education  Department,  and  the  system  under 
which  the  annual  grants  for  the  promotion  of 
popular  education  are  administered,  they  have 
examined  present  and  former  presidents  and 
vice-presidents,  and  the  secretary,  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  and  several  of  her  Majesty's 
inspectors.  They  have  also  taken  evidence 
from  various  parts  of  England,  with  respect  to 
the  policy  of  making  a  certificated  teacher  an 
indispensable  condition  of  State  assistance  to 
a  school,  and  with  respect  to  the  existing 
practice  of  the  education  department  on  the 
important  subject  of  religious  teaching,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  conscience  clause. 

**  Your  committee  arc  obliged  to  state,  with 
much  regret,  that,  considering  the  period  of 
the  year  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
present  session,  they  are  unable  to  complete 
their  inquiry ;  but  they  present  the  evidence 
already  taken  to  the  House,  with  a  conviction 
that,  although  on  some  points  imperfect,  and 
as  yet  one-sided,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  great 
interest  and  value. 

*<  The  question  raised  in  the  second  part  of 
the  order  of  reference,  viz.,  •  how  best  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  Government  inspection 
and   the   Parliamentary   grant  to   schools   at 


present  unassisted  by  the  State,'  is  one  so 
wide,  and  of  such  extreme  importance  to  the 
promotion  of  popular  education,  that  yonr 
committee  think  it  desirable  that  farther  in- 
quiry should  be  made  into  branches  of  this 
portion  of  the  subject,  which  they  have  hitherto 
touched  only  incidentally,  or  not  at  all. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  while  yonr 
committee  greatly  regret  their  inability  to  com- 
plete the  duty  entrusted  to  them,  they  think  it 
undesirable  to  present  any  partial  report,  and 
are  of  opinion  that  the  inquiry  ought  to  be 
resumed. 

**  They  therefore  recommend  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
carry  on,  under  the  same  order  of  reference, 
the  inquiry  which  they  now  find  themselves 
unable  to  conclude." 

The  following  items  are  extracted  firom  the 
evidence : — 

Mr.  Lingen  stated  that  he  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Education  Department  from 
the  close  of  1846,  and  had  been  secretary 
since  1849*  At  that  time  the  annual  grant 
amounted  to  75,000/.  to  100,000/.  a  year, 
and  since  then  it  has  risen  to  840,000^ 
The  office  of  vice-president  was  created  in 
1856 ;  and  since  then  the  greater  part  of  the 
current  business  of  the  office  was  transacted 
by  him,  though  nominally  the  President  is 
the  superior  officer.  Mr.  Lingen  described 
the  history  of  a  minute  before  it  is  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Commons  as  follows : — 

'*  It  would  usually  arise  from  either  an 
apparent  need  of  a  greater  measure  of  assist- 
ance to  schools,  or  from  the  need  of  settling 
some  question  which  had  provoked  a  great  deal 
of  correspondence.  A  certain  number  of  letters 
would  probably  be  received  from  private  corre- 
spondents, or  the  official  correspondence  might 
raise  the  question.  The  Lord  President,  after 
a  certain  length  of  time,  would  give  instructions, 
probably  to  the  secretary,  to  draw  up  the  draft 
of  a  minute,  which  would  be  confidentiallj 
printed  and  circulated  among  the  members  of 
the  committee,  and  very  often  remarks  would 
be  made  upon  it,  and  when  fin&lly  settled  a 
committee  would  be  called  at  which  that  minute 
would  be  passed,  and  then  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

<*  The  official  sanction  of  the  minute  is  the 
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act  of  a  Committee  of  Council;  but  as  to  the 
intennediate  and  provisional  steps  which  may 
have  been  taken  between  the  first  preparation 
of  the  draft  of  the  minnte  in  the  office,  and 
that  final  and  decisive  act  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  the  practice  has  not  been  settled, 
nor  have  I  myself  full  means  of  stating  what 
course  each  Lord  President,  under  each  set  of 
circumstances,  may  have  followed. 

"  In  some  instances  the  Lord  President 
would  take  the  minute  with  him  to  the  cabinet. 
There  has  been  no  settled  uniform  practice  as 
to  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the 
committee  upon  any  minute ;  sometimes  it  has 
been  printed  and  circulated,  and  sometimes  the 
Lord  President  has  settled  it,  as  it  were,  in 
the  office,  between  himself  and  his  subordinates, 
and  then  has  taken  it  with  him  to  the  cabinet ; 
or  he  may  have  summoned  a  committee  to  con- 
sider it,  without  any  of  those  previous  steps. 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  steps  he  may 
have  taken,  after  the  minute  had  been  com- 
menced, for  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  his 
colleagues. 

"  I  remember,  for  instance,  between  1848 
and  1850,  when  the  question  of  the  manage- 
ment clauses  was  under  consideration,  that  red 
boxes  were  circulated  with  draft  clauses  printed 
for  any  observations  which  members  of  the 
committee  might  choose  to  make  upon  them, 
and  those  boxes  came  back  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  circulating  papers,  sometimes  the  paper  being 
merely  returned  without  any  remark  upon  it, 
and  sometimes  with  remarks ;  but  those  were 
strictly  preliminary  steps  to  the  meeting  of  the 
committee. 

•*  The  supplementary  rules  were  really  in  the 
nature  of  instructions  and  directions ;  a  minute 
is  framed  as  concisely  as  may  be,  and  the 
details  are  left  to  be  supplied  in  practice ;  those 
minutes  circulate  all  over  the  country,  and  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  transact  business  with 
precision,  that  there  should  be  directions  to  the 
persons  who  have  to  act  under  those  minutes, 
as  to  much  that  is  not  expressed  in  the  minutes 
themselves  ;  that  is  done  sometimes  by  letters 
of  instructions  to  the  inspectors ;  but,  in  the 
particular  case  of  the  code,  it  was  done  by  what 
were  called  supplementary  rules,  which  might, 
however,  equally  well  have  been  called  instruc- 
tions to  the  inspectors* 

"  The  actual  words,  *  supplementary  rules,* 


were  used,  I  think,  about  twelve  months  ago, 
with  reference  to  certain  rules  which  were 
printed  in  explanation  of  the  revised  code,  but 
the  term  was  a  simple  accident ;  the  practice 
of  instructions  to  the  inspectors  dates  as  far 
back  as  the  minutes  date  back;  there  never 
was  a  minute  in  which  there  were  not  instruc- 
tions to  the  inspectors  upon  it,  explaining  to 
them  the  scope  of  the  minute,  and  the  mode  of 
administering  it.'* 

Mr.  Lingen  also  described  the  mode  of 
obtaining  a  grant  as  follows : — 

''The  application  for  an  annual  grant  in 
almost  every  instance  merely  involves  these 
steps :  a  correspondent  writes  to|  say  that  he 
wishes  to  have  his  school  placed  under  inspec- 
tion, and  that  it  should  receive  annual  grants  ; 
in  answer  to  that  he  has  a  schedule  sent  to  him, 
of  certain  printed  questions  for  him  to  answer, 
stating  where  the  school  is,  its  size,  what  is  its 
tenure,  and  whether  the  master  is  certificated. 
Supposing  that  all  those  questions  are  satisfac- 
torily answered,  then  the  inspector  is  asked  in 
what  month  he  can  go  to  this  school ;  he  sends 
back  word,  we  will  suppose,  that  he  can  go  in  the 
month  of  May ;  and  then  a  printed  form  is  sent 
to  the  manager,  saying  that  in  the  month  of  May 
the  inspector  wiQ  come  to  his  school,  and  that  then 
he  will  have  a  grant  for  the  year  then  ending. 
The  inspector  goes  to  the  school,  and  his  report 
comes  to  the  office  and  is  examined  by  the  ex- 
aminer, pursuant  to  the  code.  A  minute  is 
made  according  to  the  rates  prescribed  by  the 
code  of  what  grants  the  school  should  have, 
and  that  minute  is  embodied  in  a  letter,  telling 
the  correspondent  what  his  grant  is,  and  com- 
municating to  him  certain  observations,  which 
the  inspectors  put  down  for  the  purpose,  and 
so  the  application  is  disposed  of.  At  any  one 
of  these  stages,  if  the  matter  presented  any 
unusual  feature,  it  might  come  to  me  or  to  the 
vice-president,  or  to  the  Lord  President ;  but 
that  is  the  ordinary  routine. 

''Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the  applica- 
tion was  for  annual  grants,  and  that  the  return 
showed  that  they  had  "liot  a  certificated  master, 
the  first  answer  to  the  correspondent  would  be, 
you  are  not  in  a  state  yet  to  get  annual  grants ; 
and  supposing  that  they  answered,  we  cannot 
get  a  certificated  master,  or  our  master  will  not 
sit  for  his  certificate,  there  would  be  an  end  for 
the  time  being  of  that  case." 
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As  to  the  conscience  clause,  Mr.  Lingen 
said: — 

''  Whenever  a  grant  is  required  for  a  school 
in  a  parish  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  only  ca- 
pable of  effectiYely  maintaining  one  school,  we 
ask  for  answers  to  questions  as  to  the  number 
of  persons  of  different  denominations  in  that 
parish.  If  it  appears  that  while  the  majority 
are  churchmen,  there  is  a  certain  appreciable 
minority  of  dissenters,  of  one-fourth,  one-fifth, 
or  even  one- sixth  (or  in  some  cases  where  the 
number  was  large-,  I  think  I  have  required  it 
where  there  was  one -seventh),  the  grant  is 
refused  unless  the  conscience  clause  is 
admitted. 

*'  The  conscience  clause  occurs  in  every 
model  deed,  except  those  of  national  schools, 
the  episcopal  schools  in  Scotland,  which  are 
held  upon  nearly  identical  trusts,  and  Roman 
Catholic  schools ;  it  occurs  in  all  the  deeds  for 
British  schools,  for  Wesleyan  schools,  for  Free 
Church  schools  in  Scotland,  and  for  Jewish 
schools ;  all  those  have  a  conscience  clause  of 
one  sort  or  another,  and  to  that  extent  a  con- 
science clause  exists  in  the  records  of  the 
office;  but  as  far  as  national  schools  go,  it 
only  exists  in  such  correspondence  as  may  have 
arisen  from  time  to  time  about  it.  There  is 
mention  of  the  practice  of  a  conscience  clause 
in  a  minute  of  April,  1847,  relating  to  Wes- 
leyan schools,  where  the  Committee  of  Council 
gave  an  answer  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  might  feel  themselves  bound  to 
aid  in  building  a  school  for  a  very  small  number 
of  Wesleyan  children." 

Mr.  Lowe,  M.P.  described  the  office  of  vice- 
president  to  be  as  follows : — 

'^  First,  I  must  state,  I  suppose,  what  was 
my  own  business.  There  was  a  particular 
department  of  the  business  of  the  office  as  to 
which  the  practice  was  that  it  should  be  trans- 
acted by  the  vice-president,  namely,  the 
sanctioning  of  the  money  granted  for  building 
or  repairing  new  schools.  Then  there  was, 
besides  that,  anything  of  any  importance  that 
occurred  in  the  management  of  the  office, 
either  internally  or  .externally ;  and  any  ques- 
tion arising  out  of  correspondence  on  the 
annual  grants  to  schools,  or  on  any  subject 
indeed  which  the  secretary  considered  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  consult  the  vice-president 
upon.     Those  may  be  described  as  being  the 


duties,  speaking  roughly,  of  the  vice-president. 
Then,  as  regards  the  Lord  President,  my  daty, 
I  consider,  was  to  bring  before  him  any  of 
those  matters  brought  before  me  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  of  sufficient  consequence  to  deserre 
his  attention ;  or  I  brought  before  him  any  case, 
which  was  very  rarely,  in  which  the  secretary 
did  not  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  and  anything 
that  was  likely  to  be  mentioned  in  Parliament, 
or  which  concerned  the  general  policy  of  the 
office.  It  was  my  duty  to  bring  before  the 
Lord  President,  and  take  his  opinion  npon 
those  subjects.  In  fact,  the  practice  of  the 
office  may  be  described  as  a  succession  of 
sieves,  getting  larger  and  larger.  I  was  the 
last  sieve,  and  what  did  not  pass  through  that 
was  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  Lord 
President.** 

The  constitution  of  the  department  was  on 
the  whole  satisfactory.  The  interference  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  was  never  invoked  except 
for  purely  legislative  purposes,  when  newminntes 
had  to  be  laid  before  it.  In  Mr.  Lowe's  opinion 
the  position  of  vice-president  is  analogous 
to  that  of  an  under  secretary  of  the  India 
Board.  As  regards  the  conscience  clause, 
Mr.  Lowe  said  that  it  existed  before  he  came 
to  the  office.  There  was  no  general  rule,  he 
said.  If  one-third  of  the  children  in  a  small 
parish  were  dissenters,  he  should  not  have 
thought  that  it  was  a  proper  case  for  a  grant ; 
if  one- sixth  of  the  children  had  been  dissenters 
he  should  have  thought  that  he  might  make 
the  grant,  but  he  could  not  lay  down  exact 
rules  to  meet  every  case;  it  would  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  parish,  and  upon  many 
other  things. 

As  to  the  extension  of  the  education  system, 
Mr.  Lowe  was  of  opinion  that  the  office  conld 
not  undertake  it.  He  gave  some  evidence  on 
the  working  of  the  revised  code ;  but  the  chief 
portion  of  his  evidence  was  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  the  office. 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce  also  gave 
evidence  on  the  constitution  of  the  office, 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Lowe  in  thinking  that  the 
business  of  the  department  is  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  transacted  by  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  but  that,  nevertheless,  it  was 
important  that  the  department  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Mr.  Adderley  was  of  opinion 
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that  one  minister  could  perform  the  duties  of 
the  department  as  well  as  two,  and  that  the 
Committee  of  Council  was  rather  an  incum- 
hrance.  He  could  not  see  any  necessary  or 
useful  connection  at  all  between  his  office  and 
the  Privy  Council.  The  connection  at  first 
was  accidental,  when  public  grants  were  first 
made  to  training  schools  for  raising  the  stan- 
dard of  masters.  It  was  difficult  to  get  the 
consent  of  Parliament;  and  that  machinery 
was  made  use  of  in  which  Parliament  would 
be  likely  to  have  confidence ;  but  now  that  the 
system  is  established,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  it  would  be  better  to  separate  the  office 
from  the  Privy  Cottncil,  with  which  it  has  no 
necessary  connection  whatever. 

As  regards  the  letter  of  instructions  issued 
by  the  Privy  Council  forbidding  the  inspectors 
to  express  any  opinions  adverse  to  the  policy  of 
the  mmutes,  Mr.  Adderley  said  that  their 
reports  should  be  upon  the  state  of  the  schools 
which  they  inspect,  and  that  their  suggestions 
should  be  practical ;  but  if  there  be  anything 
in  the  terms  of  those  instructions  which  pre- 
vented their  making  practical  suggestions  re- 
flecting upon  the  principles  of  the  minutes,  he 
thought  that  the  restriction  would  be  too  great. 
The  minutes  alluded  to  were  as  follows : — 
'*  In  January  1861  the  following  minute  was 
issued: — 'Their  lordships  having  considered 
the  instructions  issued  from  time  to  time  to  her 
Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  annual  reports,  find  the  sum  of 
those  instructions  to  be,  that  the  inspectors 
must  confine  themselves  to  the  state  of  the 
schools  under  their  inspection,  and  to  practical 
suggestions  for  their  improvement.'  In  August 
1863  a  letter  of  instructions  was  issued,  in 
which  these  words  were  used  : — *  By  the  term 
"  state  of  schools  under  your  inspection,*'  you 
will  understand  facts  observed  within  the  circle 
of  your  official  experience,  and  by  the  term 
"practical  suggestions  for  their  improvement," 
you  will  understand  suggestions  consistent  with 
the  pnnciples  of  minutes  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment.' The  original  minute,  therefore,  of 
January  1861,  read  with  this  gloss,  will  stand 
thos :— '  Their  lordships  having  considered  the 
instructions  issued  from  time  to  time  to  her 
Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  annual  reports,  find  the  sum  of 
those  instructions  to  be  that  the  inspectors 


must  confine  themselves  to  the  state  of  schools 
under  their  inspection,  and  to  practical  sug- 
gestions for  their  improvement,  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  minutes  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment.' " 

With  respect  to  the  reports,  Mr.  Adderley's 
practice  was  to  make  a  marginal  mark  on  such 
passages  as  he  considered  were  neither  in  the 
nature  of  a  report  upon  matters  of  fact,  nor  as 
practical  suggestions,  and  having  done  so,  he 
returned  the  manuscript  to  the  inspector  for 
his  consent  to  the  omission  of  the  passages 
which  he  had  marked.  The  general  character 
of  the  passages  objected  to  was,  general  discus- 
sions of  the  principles  of  education,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  any  particular  case. 
He  should  have  allowed  the  inspectors  to  say 
that  they  considered  that  such  and  such  minutes 
did  not  work  weU,  because  he  thought  that  was 
a  practical  remark  which  they  were  not  only 
justified  in  making,  but  which  they  were  bound 
to  make.  Practically  that  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  office.  Mr.  Adderley  did  not  con« 
sider  it  proper  that  the  inspectors  should  have 
taken  part  in  their  reports  in  attack  and  de- 
fence of  that  policy.  He  did  not  consider  that 
such  remarks  would  have  come  within  the  pro- 
vince of  reports  upon  schools,  or  practical  sug- 
gestions for  their  improvement. 

Mr.  Tufnell  complained  that  the  inspectors 
were  not  duly  consulted,  and  gave  an  instance 
of  the  transfer  of  an  important  portion  of  his 
duties  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  without  even  acquainting  him  of  it. 
He  thought  that  the  revised  code  was  hastily 
got  up,  and  that  it  thus  produced  great  injury 
to  the  pupil-teachers.  He  was  in  favour  of 
helping  any  central  grants. 

Bev.  J.  G.  Lonsdale  complained  of  the 
working  of  the  supplementary  rules,  which  im* 
posed  conditions  not  inserted  in  the  code.  The 
National  Society  had  received  many  complaints, 
and  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  President  of 
Council  on  the  subject.  The  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  National  Society  on  schools  which 
they  support  are — the  first,  that  the  children 
shall  be  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
Catechism,  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  second,  that,  with  respect  to  such 
instruction,  it  shall  be  under  the  buperintend- 
ence  of  the  parochial  clergyman;  third,  that 
the  children  shall  be  assembled  for  public  wor- 
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ship,  eiaept  for  snch  reason  as  may  be  satis- 
factory to  the  managers  of  the  school ;  fonrth, 
that  the  teachers  shall  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  fifth,  that  if  any  dispnte 
arise  between  the  managers  and  the  clergyman 
on  the  snbject-of  these  mles,  there  shall  be  an 
appeal  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final. 

The  clei^  are  particularly  adverse  to  the 
conscience  clause  ;  and  in  so  &r  as  this  society 
is  concerned,  of  course  the  feeling  in  the  first 
place  is  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  society's  terms 
of  union;  and,  in  the  next  place,  they  find  that 
the  clergy  and  managers  of  Church  schools  are, 
generally  speaking,  very  much  opposed  to  it, 
because  of  its  taking  the  direction  as  to  the 
religious  teaching  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
clergy. 

Rev.  W.  Lea  summed  up  the  complaints 
against  the  Committee  of  Council  as  follows : — 
**  I  think  the  principal  dissatisfaction  is  owing 
to  the  constant  changes  which  have  taken 
place.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  revised 
code,  we  never  know  where  we  are ;  a  rule  is 
made  one  day,  and  changed  the  next ;  the  re- 
vised code  comes  out,  and  constant  changes 
are  made  upon  it.  Perhaps  I  should  better 
explain  that,  if  I  referred  to  the  case  of  my  own 
school.  The  revised  code  came  out,  and  we 
had  to  engage  a  new  master,  of  course  upon 
the  terms  of  the  revised  code.  First  of  all 
came  the  withdrawal  of  the  endowment  grant, 
which  cut  off  20L  ;  then  when  the  inspector 
came  to  visit  the  school,  a  supplementary  rule 
had  come  out,  which  deducted  all  boys  of 
parents  who  employ  labour;  that  took  away 
some  twelve  boys  fix)m  our  examination,  and 
deprived  us  at  once  of  7/. ;  then  the  inspector 
told  me  that  if  I  had  no  boys  above  the  fourth 
standard  there  would  be  one-tenth  deducted  for 
that ;  that  was  the  third  change.  Then  with 
regard  to  infants  under  six  years  of  age,  unless 
they  had  been  present  at  the  examination,  they 
were  deducted,  though  they  had  attended  the 
proper  number  of  times ;  that  was  the  fourth 
change.  Then  with  regard  to  the  attendance 
at  the  night  schools,  nothing  was  said  in  the 
revised  code,  except  that  a  boy  should  make 
twenty-four  attendances,  but  the  inspector  in- 
formed me  that  unless  the  school  had  been  open 
sixty  nights  during  the  year,  no  grant  would 
be  given;  that  was  the  fifth  change.     Then, 


again,  another  cause  of  complaint,  I  think,  is 
against  the  vagueness  of  the  standard  in  arith- 
metic ;  it  merely  says  that  a  sum  shall  be  set 
in  the  simple  rules.  I  have  myself  tested  the 
papers  given  by  two  inspectors  in  two  neigh- 
bouring schools,  and  I  have  found  that  there 
was  always  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  difference 
in  the  results ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  have  had 
Inspector  A.,  he  would  have  passed  20  per 
cent,  more  than  Inspector  B. ;  and  that  puts 
the  managers  of  a  school  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  inspector;  he  may  set  a  very 
hard  sum  in  a  simple  rule  or  a  very  easy  one. 
We  want  some  practicable  definition,  so  that 
the  sum  should  be  set  in  thousands,  or  in  tens 
of  thousands,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and 
that  the  multiplier  or  divisor  should  not  exceed 
a  certain  number.  But  I  think  the  constant 
changes  are  the  things  which  are  most  to  be 
complained  about ;  we  want  something  settled 
for  two  or  three  years,  or  for  five  years,  ,to 
know  where  we  are." 

Earl  Russell  referred  to  the  origin  of  the 
grants  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Committee  of  Council,  I  think,  was 
instituted  because  the  small  grant,  as  the  right 
hon.  baronet  suggests,  which  had  been  dis- 
tributed since  the  year  1883,  or  from  about 
that  time,  had  been  distributed  by  the  Treasuiy 
according  to  certain  rules,  without  much  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  the  schools,  or  to  the 
permanence  of  the  school  to  be  established ; 
they  did  not,  in  fact,  exercise  any  discretion  at 
all,  and,  I  think,  very  properly  so.  It  seemed 
to  myself,  and  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  whom  I 
consulted  very  much  on  the  subject,  and  who 
was  the  chief  person  consulted,  that  there  were 
two  things  which  might  be  done ;  one  beiDg  to 
give  a  considerable  stimulus  to  education,  and 
the  other  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion given  to  the  poor  in  general ;  and  it  was 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  those  two  objects  that 
the  Committee  of  Council  was  instituted.  It 
was  generally  supposed  at  that  time  that  after 
no  long  period  it  would  be  possible  to  establish 
a  general  system  of  education  throughout  the 
country  ;  but  that  hope  was  much  disappointed, 
and  the  system  has  grown  to  those  large 
proportions  which  it  now  possesses.** 

And  giving  his  opinion  of  some  possible 
change,  he  says: — 

"  The  sort  of  change  of  system  that  I  was 
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contemplating  is  this  :  at  present  you  give  aid 
to  those  vrho  are  willing  to  help  themselves  ; 
that  is  to  saj,  to  those  who  are  willing  to  snb- 
sciibe,  and  to  the  parents  who  are  willing  to 
pay  for  their  children's  schooling;  the  State 
comes  in  and  says,  *we  will  help  you  with 
another  portion  of  your  expenditure ; '  but 
supposing  that  the  persons  who  are  to  found 
the  school  do  not  care  about  the  subject  of 
education,  and  that  the  parents  do  not  care 
about  their  children  being  educated,  they  have 
nothing  at  all.  That  is  the  cause  of  there 
being  such  a  vast  number  of  parishes  as  I  see 
are  mentioned  in  the  report  as  not  having  any 
sufficient  schools.  If  you  alter  that  system 
you  must  not  be  content  with  subscriptions 
from  persons  who  are.  willing  to  aid  education  ; 
bat  you  must  certainly  have  a  rate ;  you  could 
not  have  a  rate  imposed  generally  upon  the 
country  without  satisfying  those  who  are  to  pay 
the  rate,  and  the  minds  of  people  in  general, 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  was  fair  to 
all  the  religious  bodies  in  the  country,  other- 
wise yon  would  have,  as  I  have  heard  it  re- 
marked, with  regard  to  the  question  of  a  rate, 
the  disturbance  which  there  has  been  about 
church-rates.  Those  are  very  great  difficulties, 
which  would  have  to  be  got  over.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  will  be  got  over  in  my  time  ; 
but  if  they  ever  should  be  got  over,  then 
I  say  that  a  minister  of  education  would  be 
desirable.*' 

The  Archdeacon  Denison  said  that  the 
Committee  of  Council  had  i^  power  to  issue 
the  conscience  clause,  since  the  two  contracting 
parties  had  not  agreed  on  the  change.  In  his 
opinion  the  Committee  of  Council  is  a  portion 
of  a  body  who  are  the  private  advisers  of  her 
most  gracious  Majesty,  and  that  it  is  a  special 
body  for  educational  purposes,  instituted,  as  he 
understood,  in  1889-40,  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  the  matter  of  education. 
Parliament  makes  a  grant  to  the  Crown,  the 
Crown  applies  that  grant  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  and  it  is  administered  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  en  Education  ;  therefore,  he 
supposed,  that  in  point  of  constitutional  theory, 
they  are  really  acting  in  the  place  of  the 
sovereign  in  the  administration  of  a  public 
grant.  It  arises  out  of  a  new  state  of  things 
in  which  the  Church  of  England  and  the  State 
of  England  make  an  agreement  as  to  the  prin- 


ciples on  which  that  grant  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered, and  my  complaint  is,  that  those  prin- 
ciples have  been  departed  from. 

The  effect  of  the  conscience  clause  on  the 
question  of  the  schools  was  in  his  opinion  as 
follows : — 

**  First,  I  should  say  that  it  is  an  inter- 
ference with  the  order  and  course  of  religious 
teaching  in  a  church  school  which  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  original  principle,  and  that 
interference  I  hold  to  be  very  vicious.  I  do 
not  see  how  a  parish  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  to  conduct  his  school  at  all,  if 
he  is  subject,  in  respect  of  the  order  and  course  - 
of  religious  teaching,  to  any  authority  but  that 
of  his  bishop.  I  think  that  is  wholly  wrong  in 
principle.  The  religious  instruction  was  by 
the  original  arrangement  irestricted  entirely  to 
the  spiritual  authorities ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  right  in  principle,  and  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  very  injurious  in  practice,  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  being  only  the 
administrators  of  a  grant  on  the  denominational 
principle,  for  I  think  it  must  be  strictly  kept  in 
view  that  they  are  the  administrators  of  a  grant 
on  the  principle  and  system  that  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions of  this  country  are  to  teach  their  own 
belief  in  their  own  way,  should,  without  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  interfere  with  the  order 
and  course  of  religious  instruction,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  nothing  but  mischief  can  come  of 
it ;  that  is  the  first  point.  Until  the  con- 
science clause  was  introduced  there  was  no 
interference  with  the  order  and  course  of  reli- 
gious instruction  attempted,  And  now  there  is, 
though  others  will  follow  me,  no  doubt,  who 
will  be  better  supplied  than  I  am  with  the  details 
of  this  matter,  and  will  show  how  many  schools 
of  the  Church  of  England  have  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  Committee  of  Council 
because  of  the  pressure  of  this  conscience 
clause  upon  them,  and  upon  the  particular 
ground  that  it  interferes  with  the  order  and 
course  of  religious  teaching.  I  cannot  enter 
into  details,  because,  as  I  say,  I  am  not  supplied 
with  details.  My  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  is 
tendered  before  the  committee  rather  as  to 
principles  than  as  to  details.  The  next  point 
is  that  you  will  damage  the  religion  of  the 
place.  Of  course,  no  man  who  is  in  his  senses 
does  not  ver}'  highly  value  religious  peace,  and 
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a  man  has  no  business  to  be  heard  or  listened 
to,  who,  excepting  for  the  sake  of  a  principle 
which  he  believes  is  not  his  own  to  contend  for, 
bat  which  was  given  to  him  by  God  to  contend 
for,  does  anything  which  may  be  subversive  of 
religious  peace ;  but  when  you  come  to  have 
such  a  case  as  that  of  a  school  in  a  place  where 
there  are  Church  children  and  Dissenters'  chil- 
dren, the  school  being  under  the  conscience 
clause,  those  children  find  themselves,  not  as  a 
matter  of  discretion  and  allowance  and  charity 
on  the  part  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
but  as  a  matter  of  right,  forced  into  his  school 
to  be  taught  either  some  religion  or  no  religion 
(for  it  may  be  no  religion  if  the  parents  say  so). 
Now  I  ask  the  committee  to  consider  what 
must  be  the  effect  of  that  upon  the  minds  of 
Church  children  ?  It  will  be  said,  '  Here  are 
children  brought  into  this  school,  and  they  are 
taught  no  religion.  No  catechism  is  taught 
them,  and  no  formularies  are  taught  them,  and 
the  utmost  that  is  demanded  is  that  at  some 
time  or  other  in  the  day  they  read  the  Bible ; ' 
and  I  believe  that  so  far  as  I  can  remember  in 
that  clause,  as  to  the  Welsh  school,  it  is  not 
indeed  provided  that  they  shall  always  read  the 
Bible.  Now  reading  the  Bible  is  not  teaching 
a  child  religion,  and  I  ask  the  committee  to 
consider  what  is  the  effect  upon  Church  chil- 
dren, if  they  are  to  be  side  by  side  with  Dis- 
senters' children,  under  those  circumstances  ? 
It  is  said  sometimes,  *  Why,  what  children 
come  to  school  for  is,  not  to  learn  religion,  but 
to  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; '  a 
more  dangerous  doctrine  cannot  be  contended 
for,  I  think.  If  you  have  Dissenters'  children 
in  your  school  in  a  place  which  has  not  a  school 
of  their  own  community,  in  which  they  may  be 
taught  their  own  doctrines,  they  are  taught 
nothing  ;  you  are  bringing  up  the  children  as 
heathens  and  infidels ;  you  are  putting  into 
their  minds  all  sorts  of  false  notions  and  prin- 
ciples, and  you  are  teaching  them  that  there  is 
no  nece^ary  connection  between  religion  and 
education,  for  I  think  people  cannot  help 
drawing  that  conclusion.  Then,  again,  there  is 
another  objection :  supposing  the  number  of 
Dissenters  were  so  large  in  the  parish  (which, 
unhappily,  is  the  case  in  some  parishes,  though 
I  thank  God  the  number  is  decreasing  in  most 
parishes  in  England),  and  that  the  school  were 
constituted  under  the  conscience  clause,  then 


the  parish  clergyman  is  put  in  the  position  of 
keeping  a  school,  as  most  of  us  do,  at  our  own 
expense  (I  do  not  grumble  about  it)  ;  not  for 
Church  children,  but  mainly  for  Dissenting 
children,  to  whom  he  is  not  allowed  by  the 
parents  to  teach  any  of  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  surely  that  is  not  a  state 
of  things  which  it  is  desirable  to  see.  It  may 
be  said  that  I  am  putting  extreme  cases,  but 
how  are  you  to  test  a  principle,  except  by 
extreme  cases ;  I  say  it  cannot  be  done,  and 
that  the  case  I  put  is  a  very  possible  and  con- 
ceivable case  ;  these  are  my  great  standard 
objections  to  the  conscience  clause." 

As  to  the  probable  consequences  upon 
maintaining  the  education  grant  itself,  if  the 
conscience  clause  was  insisted  upon,  Archdeacon 
Denison's  opinion  was  as  follows  : — **  I  consider 
it  an  obvious  injustice  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land that  the  Committee  of  Council,  or  that 
even  Parliament,  if  it  comes  to  Parliament  (I 
hope  it  never  will)  should  compel  the  Church 
of  England  to  admit  the  Dissenting  children 
as  a  matter  of  right  into  their  schools ;  so  that 
the  parish  clergyman  might  very  probably  be 
in  the  position  of  having  to  conduct  a  school  in 
which  the  greater  number  of  the  children  were 
taught  not  only  not  the  religion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  no  religion. — The  injury  and 
ii^ustice  of  that  would  be  so  great  that  I  believe 
that,  sooner  or  later,  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  combine  to  say, 
'  We  will  have  no  education  grants  at  all.' 
There  has  not  bepn  much  time  for  that  feeling 
to  grow  up,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  growing  up 
to  a  very  great  extent  already.  I  happen,  from 
time  to  time,  to  converse  with  people  in  diffe- 
rent places,  both  laity  and  clergy ;  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  me  to  what  an  extent  that  feel- 
ing is  increasing.  I  find  people  saying  con- 
tinually, *  Why,  rather  than  have  this  occur, 
how  very  much  better  it  would  be  to  vote 
against  the  education  grant  altogether.'  If 
we  are,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  subject  to  the 
arbitrary  action  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  introducing,  as  they  see  fit  from 
time  to  time,  alterations  in  the  original  prin- 
ciples and  in  the  original  arrangement ;  and  if 
we  are  to  have  these  things  done  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament;  and  if  the  whole 
status  on  which  the  Church  and  the  State  origin- 
ally came  together  is  to  be  disturbed  without 
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ilie  anthority  of  Parliament,  then,  before  things 
get  worse,  we  had  better  withdraw  from  the 
eo-operation  with  the  State  at  all ;  if ,  on  the 
other  hand,  Parliament  should  see  fit  in  the 
exercise  of  its  imperial  authority  to  say  that  in 
its  wisdom  it  conceives  that  the  Church  of 
England,  being  a  national  church,  ought  to  be 
subjected  to  arrangements  and  restrictions 
which  were  no  part  of  the  original  status,  and 
which  were  sedulously  kept  out  of  sight  in  the 
original  statusj  but  which  I  myself  have  always 
believed  were  contemplated  from  the  first;  then 
again  with  great  regret  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
say  that  we  would  rather  not  have  an  education 
grant  at  all.  I  am  not  going  to  be  so  imperti- 
nent as  to  trouble  the  committee  with  my  own 
published  opinions,  though,  as  I  am  rather  a 
phenomenon,  I  ought  to  be  preserved  in  one 
respect,  as  having  held  precisely  the  same 
opinion  eighteen  years  ago  as  I  do  now,  which 
is  not  a  very  common  thing  ;  I  might  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  read  a  few  lines  from  a  corre- 
spondence which  I  had  with  a  veiy  excellent 
gentleman  whom  I  have  had  the  honour  to 
meet  for  the  first  time  to-day.  I  believe  I  wa^ 
a  very  early  applicant  id  1847  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council.  I  was  with  one  of  the  in- 
spectors, and  he  recommeuded  me  to  apply  to 
the  Committee  of  Council  for  help ;  I  said  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  get  it,  and  I  applied  to 
the  Committee  of  Council  under  the  system 
proposed  in  connection  with  the  management 
clauses  in  May  1847.  Just  after  I  had  applied. 
Earl  Bussell,  then  Lord  John  Russell,  made 
a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
frightened  me  out  of  my  wits ;  he  introduced 
the  principle  of  the  conscience  clause  into  his 
speech,  and  seemed  to  say  that  to  a  certaiu  extent 
he  thought  it  ought  to  be  applicable  to  Church 
schools,  but  he  did  not  go  the  length  of  the 
conficience  clause.  If  I  may  be  allowed,  with- 
out taking  up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  should  like  to  show  how  these  things 
grow.  Lord  J.  Russell  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  regarded  it  as  a  great  hardship  that  the 
managers  of  Church  schools  should  make  it  a 
condition  of  admitting  children  to  their  schools 
thai  the  children  should  learn  the  Catechism, 
and  be  made  to  attend  the  Church  on  Sundays. 
He  is  further  reported  to  have  said  that  so 
much  did  he  disapprove  of  such  a  regulation 
being  enforced,  that  he  should  consider  its 
Vol.  n. 


existence  in  a  place  as  a  special  ground  for  a 
gi-ant  to  other  parties  than  the  managers  of 
Church  schools,  in  order  to  meet  what  he  re- 
garded as  so  great  an  evil.  This  was  in  the 
earlier  times  of  the  Committee  of  Council ;  and 
Lord  John  Russell  said  that  he  was  quite  ready, 
if  such  a  state  of  things  occurred,  which  he 
thought  was  a  great  hardship,  to  give  Dissen- 
ters other  schools.  I  do  not  object  to  that ;  I 
should  be  very  glad  for  Dissenters  to  have  as 
many  schools  as  they  can,  but  if  you  go  through 
all  the  labyrinth  of  these  Minutes  and  Orders 
in  Council,  and  regulations  of  one  kind  or 
another,  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  thread 
running  all  through  them  from  the  first  to  last. 
I  wrote  for  an  explanation  to  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and 
I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
his  answer,  because  it  proves  my  point,  and  I 
cannot  be  moved  from  it.  It  says : — '  The 
conditions  of  their  lordships*  grants  are  con- 
tained in  their  minutes,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  any  minute  agreed  to  by  their  lordships 
which  can  either  now  or  hereafter  place  you 
under  any  obligation,  moral  or  legal,  to  regu- 
late the  religious  instruction  of  your  schools 
otherwise  than  you  may  conscientiously  ap- 
prove, or  which  can  give  any  persons  a  claim 
for  admission  to  those  schools,  except  upon 
conditions  which  you  may  deem  consistent  with 
your  duty.*  That  is  the  basis  kept  from 
1889-40  to  1847,  and  now  in  1865  the  whole 
of  that  basis  is  departed  from." 

The  foUowing  is  the  Order  in  Council 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation:— 

**  At  the  Court,  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
25th  day  of  Februaiy,  1856. 

'<  Present — the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty  in  Council. 

"  Whereas  there  was  this  day  read  at  the 
Board  a  report  of  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's 
most  honourable  Privy  Council,  dated  the  1st 
day  of  February  instant,  in  the  words  following, 
viz.: — 

**  *  The  Lords  of  your  Majesty's  most  hon- 
ourable Privy  Council  beg  leave  humbly  to 
recommend  to  your  Majesty  that  the  education 
establishments  now  attached  to  different  de- 
partments be  united  under  one  direction,  and 
be  represented  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
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and  for  this  purpose  their  lordships  beg  leave 
humbly  to  recommend  to  your  Majesty — 

*'  <  1.  That»  for  the  future,  the  establish- 
ment to  be  called  the  Education  Department 
be  placed  under  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  assisted  by  a  member  of  the  Priyy 
Council,  who  shall  be  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  the  said  Privy  Council  on 
Education,  and  shall  act  under  the  direction  of 
the  Lord  President,  and  shall  act  for  him  in 
his  absence. 

** '  2.  That  the  Education  Department  in- 
clude the  following  establishments,  viz. : — 
'* '  a.  The  education  establishment  of  the 

Priyy  Council  Office. 
*'  *b.  The  establishment  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  now  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and    called    the    Department    of 
Science  and  Art. 
*<*That,  until  your  Majesty's  pleasure  be 
further  signified,  the  said  establishments  con- 
tinue to  conduct  their  several  duties  according 
to  existing  regulations,  but  that  both  establish- 
ments be  under  the  orders  of  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident. 

<* '  Their  lordships  beg  leave  humbly  to 
recommend  that,  in  addition  to  the  duties  now 
discharged  by  the  education  establishment  of 
the  Privy  Council  Office,  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  the  Education  De- 
partment, for  the  future,  be  charged  with  the 
following  duties,  viz. : — 

**  'a.  To  report  on  such  questions  concerning 
education  as  may  be  referred  to  the 
department  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners for  England  and  Wales. 
'*  *h.  To  inspect  the  Greenwich  Hospital 
Schools,  Royal  Dockyard  Schools, 
and    the    Schools    of   the    Royal 
Marines ;  and  to  report  thereon  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty* 
" '  c.  To  inspect  the  regimental  schools  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  estab- 
lishment   for   training    regimental 
schoolmasters  at  Chelsea;  and  to 
report  thereon  to  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  the  War  Department. 
<< '  Their  lordships  further  beg  leave  humbly 
to  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Trade  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  examining,  from  time 


to  time,  into  the  instruction  in  nautical  scienee 
given  in  the  navigation  schools  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art ;  and  that, 
as  respects  examinations  in  nautical  seienee 
and  the  course  of  professional  instraction 
pursued  in  the  said  schools,  the  Edueation 
Department  refer  for  advice  and  assistsnee  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.' 

«  Her  Majesty,  having  taken  the  said  report 
into  consideration,  was  pleased,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  to  approTe 
thereof,  and  of  the  recommendations  tiierein 
contained.  And  her  Mi^jesty  was  farther 
pleased  to  order  that  the  Lord  President  do 
cause  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  herein 
accordingly ;  and  that  his  lordship  do  report 
thereon  to  her  Majesty  for  such  further  orders 
as  may  be  requisite. 

"  (Signed)       Wm.  L.  Bathubst." 


CHINA. 

Foreign  Customs'  Establishment  in  China, 

On  the  7th  May,  1865,  Earl  Russell  reeeWed 
from  Sir  F.  Bruce  a  report,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hart,  the  inspector-general  of  maritime  cus- 
toms in  China,  giving  an  account  of  the  tra- 
ditional method  of  customs*  administration 
practised  in  China,  and  its  incompatibilitj  with 
a  prescribed  tariff,  and  with  the  altered  con- 
ditions and  course  of  trade  as  created  by 
treaties  ;  of  the  consequent  origin  of  a  foreign 
customs'  establishment,  of  the  difficulties  it  had 
to  contend  with,  of  its  gradual  progress,  and 
of  the  general  influences  it  exercises  on  oar 
trade  and  relations  with  China. 

Native  vessels  are  licensed  to  trade  along  the 
seaboard  between  certain  specified  ports,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  tarifis  are  so  drawn  np 
as  to  make  commodities  pay,  before  consnmp- 
tion,  duties  amounting  in  all  to  about  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem ;  the  duty  levied  at  the  port 
of  shipment  ranges  from  2  to  8,  that  at  the 
port  of  discharge  from  7  to  8  per  cent.  In 
consequence  of  the  paltriness  of  the  amount  to 
be  answered  for,  the  absence  of  superriaion 
and  official  laxity,  much  irregularity  is  obserr- 
able.  As  an  illustration  the  report  depicts  the 
state  of  the  Canton  customs  a  few  years  ago. 

"For  the  collection  of  duties  on  foreign 
trade,   the  Canton  executive  was  a  staff  of 
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middle-men,  Btjled  Hngoists,  who  bought  their 
posiiionBy  and  drew  no  official  pay  for  their 
sernees.  Merchants  who  had  cargo  to  pass  at 
the  enstoms  made  their  bargains  with  the 
lingoists,  whose  association  with  foreigners 
ooeasionallj  necessitated  the  snbstitntion  of 
competition  for  combination,  for  they  in  tarn 
made  their  arrrangements  with  the  Hoppo*s 
non-official  depaty,  who,  as  confidential  ma- 
nager, repaired  every  day  to  one  of  the  jetties 
o  '  examine  cargo.' 

*'  The  deputy  in  tnm  made  his  report  to  the 
recording  clerks  in  the  yamnn,  taking  care  to 
deduct  the  per-centage  to  be  pnt  aside  for  the 
priyate  parses  of  himself,  his  master,  his 
master's  friends,  the  people  in  the  yamnn,  the 
goyemor-general,  through  whom  the  reports 
are  forwarded  to  the  board,  and  the  clerks  and 
officials  connected  with  the  board  of  reyenne 
itself.  Thus  cargo  which,  for  instance,  by 
tariff  ought  to  haye  paid  1,000  taels  as  duty, 
the  linguist  agreed  to  pass  for  800  ;  the  deputy 
— ^informed  by  the  linguist  that  the  merchant 
had  only  paid  750 — airanged  to  free  the  goods 
for  700 ;  and  then,  making  deductions  for  the 
yamnn  amounting,  say,  to  200  taels,  directed 
the  recording  clerks  to  enter  in  the  books  sach 
an  amount  of  the  description  of  goods  in 
question  as  ought  to  haye  paid  600  taels,  the 
sum  with  which  the  Goyemment  was  credited. 
To  state  the  cost  of  collection  under  such  a 
system  at  100  per  cent,  would  be  rather  below 
than  aboye  the  mark. 

*'  While  Goyemment  got  thus  but  a  moiety 
of  the  reyenue  leviable  under  the  tariff,  and 
that  moiety  but  a  portion  of  what  had  actually 
been  reeeiyed  from  merchants,  and  paid  for  the 
colleeticm  at  a  late  extravagantly  high,  the 
officials  and  retainers,  through  whose  hands 
the  money  passed,  increased  in  riches,  and  be- 
came adepts  in  craft,  and  reckless  in  dishonesty. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  duties  payable 
must  have  varied  constantly.  The  degree  of 
soccess  obtained  in  driving  a  bargain  with  a 
lingnist  became  a  question  of  superior  skill, 
and  the  amounts  paid  by  merchants,  or  re- 
ported to  Government,  must  have  depended  on 
a  thousand  circumstances  that  would  have 
baffled  the  calculations  of  the  most  experi- 
enced. 

'*  At  the  other  ports  open  to  foreign  trade, 
the  procedure,  though  not  identical,  has  been 


similar :  the  higher  departments  systematically 
kept  in  official  ignorance,  known  dishonesty 
connived  at,  and  the  transactions  of  commerce 
at  least  inconvenienced  by  the  uncertainty  that 
attended  a  bargain  system. 

**  It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  tendency  would  be  to  find  a  level,  and 
that  unpleasant  results  would  be  thereby  ob- 
viated ;  but  that  such  a  level  was  ever  arrived 
at  is  more  than  problematical.  A  levy  of 
duties,  arbitrarily  and  unexpectedly  great  or 
small,  mast  have  generally  been  an  unequal 
one,  and  as  injurious  to  trade  in  its  interference 
with  calculations,  as  in  the  demoralizing  effect 
entailed  by  the  dishonest  practices  on  which  it 
subsisted.  The  official  character  was  lowered, 
the  authority  of  Government  weakened,  and 
m^cantile  morality  sullied. 

**  The  inauguration  of  a  new  system,  under 
which  honest  and  trustworthy  agents  should 
levy  duties  in  strict  accordance  with  a  pub- 
lished tariff,  and  report  to  head-quarters  the 
amounts  reaUy  coUected,  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  fJBtvour  from  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  previously  existing  order  of  things, 
whether  they  admired  most  its  laxity,  its  pos- 
sible profits,  or  its  risks ;  and  the  very  men- 
tion of  such  a  change  could  not  Ml  to  suggest 
dismal  forebodings  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
shared,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  advantages 
of  malversation. 

''  Enough  has  been  said  to  give  an  inkling  of 
the  thoroughly  rotten  condition  of  the  native' 
revenue  administration,  and  to  suggest  what 
room  there  was  in  it  for  reform  in  every  direc- 
tion,— ^what  difficulties  that  reform  would  have 
to  encounter.  And  without  dwelling  too  much 
on  its  iigurious  effects  on  trade,  it  will  suffice 
to  remark  that  the  easy  manner  in  which  busi- 
ness under  it  was  transacted,  leads  to  the 
inference  that  even  those  who  felt  the  injury 
and  reprobated  the  dishonesty  would  be  num- 
bered with  the  opponents  of  a  system  in  which 
honesty  and  strictness  would  entail  inconveni- 
ences, hitherto  unknown  but  yet  unavoidable 
concomitants. 

'<  In  1864,  while  the  triads  held  Shanghae, 
the  collection  of  duties  by  an  ejected  executive 
was  not  only  exceedingly  difficult  in  itself,  but 
gave  umbrage  to  many,  who  held  that  the 
Chinese  Government  was  no  longer  entitled  to 
tax  foreign  trade  at  that  port.    The  city,  seem- 
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ingly,  was  virtually  lost  to  the  Imperial  Govem- 
ment ;  the  authorities  had  been  expelled  from 
their  yamuns,  and,  once  removed  from  their 
official  residences,  with  confusion  and  chaos  on 
every  side,  their  power  had  been  all  but  para- 
lyzed. The  import  and  export  trade  of  the 
place,  in  so  fJEir  as  the  lading  and  discharging 
of  ships  were  concerned,  went  on  much  as 
usual ;  but  the  collection  of  duties,  if  not  alto- 
gether in  abeyance,  passed  from  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese  for  a  time.  Spasmodic  attempts 
were  once  or  twice  made  by  an  office  that  was 
very  insufficiently  recognized.  Ships  constantly 
left  the  port,  on  whose  cargoes  not  a  farthing 
of  duties  had  been  paid,  in  return  for  whose 
clearances  the  consuls  had  obtained  frY)m  the 
merchants  bonds  or  promissory  notes  of  ques- 
tionable validity.  Some  said  that  the  consols 
had  not  the  right  to  exact  such  bonds,  others 
that  the  bonds  were  but  so  much  waste  paper ; 
and  while  doubts  called  forth  discussions,  and 
discussions  failed  to  clear  up  doubts,  there 
seemed  to  be  every  probability  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  lose  a  whole  season's  duties,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  pressure  for  funds 
made  itself  daily  more  sensibly  felt.  Eventu- 
ally it  was  agreed  that  the  office  of  customs, 
under  its  proper  chief,  the  Taoutae,  should  be 
re-opened ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  decided 


to  place  it  under  the  inspection  of  foreigners, 
who,  as  representing  the  three  treaty  powers — 
England,  France,  and  the  United  Stotes — ^were 
nominated  by  the  consular  authorities. 

'*In  the  initiation  of  such  an  inspectorate, 
the  first  object  attained  was,  that  an  end  was 
thereby  put  to  the  confusion  that  had  reigned 
for  months.  It  relieved  consuls  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  undertaking  responsibilities  in  regard 
to  the  clearance  of  ships,  and  freed  them,  from 
that  time  forth,  from  claims  which  the  event 
might  have  shown  them  unable  to  enforce ;  it 
besides,  in  making  provision  for  an  impartial 
collection  of  revenue,  protected  honest  mer- 
chants from  the  detrimental  effects  of  the  other- 
wise uncontrolled  and  fraudulent  acts  of  men  of 
less  character ;  and  it  secured  for  the  Imperial 
Government  the  revenue  of  the  port. 

**  In  its  origin,  and  in  respect  of  the  objects 
it  chiefly  contemplated,  the  inspectorate  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  a  foreign,  rather  than  of 
a  native,  establishment:  it  was,  in  short,  a 
foreign  governmental  measure,   and  did  not 


originate  with  the  Chinese  authorities.  Its 
rules  and  practice  were,  at  first,  of  the  simplest 
kind ;  nevertheless,  it  at  once  clashed  with  the 
aims  of  those  of  the  community  who  wonld 
have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  absence 
of  such  an  institution,  to  take  every  advantage 
of  the  helplessness  of  the  native  officials  and 
the  disorders  of  the  times.  Soon,  however, 
and  in  virtue  of  a  vitality  inherent  in  its  mixed 
nature,  the  office  gradually  separated  from  its 
origmal  founders,  and  with  unpremeditated 
gravitation,  became  more  and  more  a  Chinese 
institution.  It  took  a  new  point  of  departure, 
when,  in  its  working,  it  began  to  make  itself 
more  prominent  as  an  establishment  for  the 
collection  of  Chinese  revenue ;  it  had  then  to 
enforce  regulations  more  strictly,  and  where  at 
the  outset  it  had  been  found  to  be  merely  an 
inconvenient  obstacle,  it  by  degrees  made  it 
felt  that  it  could  punish  too.  As  an  institution, 
it  became  less  acceptable  generally  in  propor- 
tion to  its  divergence  from  its  inaugural  phase, 
and  the  transition  bred  for  it  opposition,  rather 
than  acknowledgment:  it  became  fEishionable 
to  abuse  the  system,  and  to  ostracise  those 
connected  with  the  office.  Chinese  officials, 
however,  did  not  fail  to  note  the  honesty  of  the 
foreigner,  and  a  daily  increasing  revenue  made 
his  sendees  increasingly  valuable ;  those  whose 
clearness  of  perception  was  not  dimmed  by  any 
deleterious  effect  on  their  pockets  were  not 
slow  to  countenance  and  support  the  system. 

"  When,  then,  in  1868,  in  order  to  ensure 
uniformity  of  treatment  for  merchants  at  all 
the  ports,  it  was  proposed  by  the  negotiators  of 
the  treaties  to  extend  the  scheme  that  had 
been  on  trial  at  Shanghai  to  all  the  places 
opened  to  trade,  the  suggestion  was  received 
with  &vour,  and  an  article  appended  to  the 
various  tariffs — of  equal  validity  with  the  body 
of  the  treaty — officialised  the  system,  and  made 
special  provision  for  its  continuance.  The 
high  Chinese  authorities  at  once  issued  the 
requisite  instructions,  and  during  the  years 
that  have  since  gone  by,  office  after  office  has 
been  organized,  until  now  the  foreign  inspecto- 
rate is  represented  at  each  of  the  fourteen  ports 
at  which  trade  is  carried  on,  and  employs  in 
various  capacities  some  400  foreigners,  and 
about  1,000  Chinese.  Its  introduction  has  not 
been  unattended  by  various  outbreaks  of  hostile 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  old  offices  referred  to 
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in  the  first  section ;  and  in  its  working  diffi- 
culties have  been  experienced,  for  the  origin  of 
which  defects  in  itself  have  been  as  much  to 
hUme  as  the  ill-will  of  the  foreign  commonities. 
The  Chinese  mind  is  with  difficulty  tnmed  from 
a  groove  in  which  it  has  been  accustomed  to 
ran ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  those  who  demand 
progress — ^which,  in  order  to  be  sure,  cannot 
well  be  other  than  slow — ^to  remark  that,  once 
diverted  from  an  old  and  accustomed  to  a  new 
mode  of  thought  or  action,  it  would  be  as  diffi- 
cult to  turn  it  back  again.  Chinese  opposition 
died  away  with  the  establishment  of  each  office, 
and  those  who  at  first  opposed  now  regard  the 
system  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  opposition 
of  the  foreigner,  cause  though  he  may  have  had 
for  it,  was  occasionally  allowed  by  him  to  run 
riot  to  an  impolitic  extent. 

**  The  coUection  of  duties  under  the  super- 
Tiaion  of  a  foreign  inspectorate  had  been  in 
operation  at  Shanghai  four  years,  when  the 
treaties  of  Tien-tsin  (1858)  provided  for  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  system  at  all  the  ports 
open  to  foreign  trade.  At  Shanghai,  the  in- 
spectors were  originally  three  in  number,  repre- 
senting the  three  treaty  powers;  when  the 
extension  of  the  inspectorate  was  determined 
on,  it  became  less  of  a  foreign,  and  more  of  a 
Chinese  institution,  than  had  been  in  the  years 
that  preceded,  and  while  it  seemed  expedient 
that  it  should  be  of  a  cosmopolitan  character, 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  that  for  each  treaty 
power  there  should  be  a  representative  at  every 
port.  To  each  office  there  has,  accordingly, 
been  appointed  but  one  inspector,  or,  as  he  was 
in  fhtore  to  be  styled,  commissioner  of  customs ; 
under  the  orders  of  the  commissioners  are  as- 
sistants or  clerks,  and  tidewaiters,  of  various 
nationalities.  At  the  head  is  an  inspector- 
general  ;  at  first,  he  held  his  appointment  from 
the  Governor-General  of  the  Two  Eeang,  who 
was  the  imperial  commissioner-  for  foreign 
affairs,  but  he  now  is  appointed  direct  by  the 
Tsung-le  Tumun,Jthat  is,  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Office,  with  which  he  corresponds,  and  through 
which  he  forwards  his  reports  to  the  Board  of 
Revenue. 

**  It  was  to  Canton  that  the  system  was  first 
extended.  The  chief  of  the  customs  there,  the 
Hoppo,  had  heard  of  the  great  increase  that 
foreign  supervision  had  caused  in  the  amount 
of  duties  collected  at  Shanghai,  and  had  of  his* 


own  accord  been,  for  some  time  previously, 
thinking  over  measures  to  be  taken  to  secure 
for  his  own  establishment  effective  help  of  the 
same  kind.  The  term  of  office  of  the  then 
Hoppo  was  soon  to  expire,  and  a  notable  in- 
crease in  the  collection  of  duties  occurring  just 
at  the  close  of  his  iacumbency,  if  not  tending 
to  swell  his  pwn  private  gains,  would  certainly, 
when  reported  to  Government,  enable  him  to 
hand  over  charge  to  his  successor  with  con- 
siderable credit  to  himself.  The  preliminaries 
for  the  establishment  of  an  office,  a  branch  of 
the  inspectorate,  and  under  the  inspector-gene- 
ral, were  being  arranged  during  the  summer  of 
1859  ;  notwithstanding  the  untoward  interrup- 
tion of  friendly  relations  at  Takoo,  and  the 
certain  recurrence  of  prolonged  hostilities,  the 
arrangements  were  perfected,  and,  in  October, 
the  office  commenced  its  operations.  The  chief 
difficulty  encountered  at  the  outset  was  met 
with  in  the  opposition  offered  by,  and  the 
question  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with,  the 
linguists  already  referred  to.  They  had  either 
inherited  or  purchased  their  appointments,  and 
had  as  it  were  a  vested  right  in  the  continua- 
tion of  the  former  state  of  affairs,  under  which, 
as  go-betweens  and  smuggling  competitors, 
they  formed  a  by  no  means  unimportant  or 
uninfluential  portion  of  the  Hoppo*s  executive. 
The  Hoppo,  however,  was  firm,  and  a  new  con- 
dition of  affitirs  was  inaugurated ;  the  change, 
too,  was  made  with  the  hearty  approbation  of 
the  Viceroy,  Laou  Tsung-Kwang,  an  honest 
and  very  practical  man,  gifted  with  great  com- 
mon sense,  though  wanting  in  originality. 

**  The  next  step  was  taken  in  Februazy, 
1860,  when  an  office  was  inaugurated  at 
Swatow,  the  port  of  Chaou-ehow-foo  opened 
to  trade  under  the  American  treaty.  Swatow, 
although  only  then  declared  open,  had  for 
years  been  frequented  by  foreign  vessels ;  there 
was,  however,  no  one  there  to  collect  duties  on 
that  clandestine  traffic,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  office  encountered  no  official  opposition, 
the  more  especially  as  the  governor-general 
and  Hoppo  conjointly  appointed  a  deputy  to 
co-operate  with  the  commissioner.  Its  first 
proceedings  were,  however,  accompanied  by 
sundry  other  troubles  and  difficulties ;  the 
Chinese  compradores  and  foreign  shipmasters, 
who  had  previously  enjoyed  the  greatest  licence 
at  the  place,  found  it  distasteful  to  have  to 
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comply  mih  rales  and  regulations,  bnt  their 
attempts  at  opposition,  violent  as  were  some  of 
them,  were  of  a  spasmodic  kind,  and  in  time 
ceased. 

*'  No  other  offices  were  established  in  1860. 
Early  in  1861  the  Yang-tze  having  been  de- 
clared open  to  trade,  in  virtne  of  an  arrange- 
ment made  by  the  British  Minister  with  the 
Chinese  Government,  a  commissioner  was  ap- 
pointed to  Chin-keang.  The  office  encountered 
no  difficulties.  Its  business  was  to  examine 
ships'  papers,  and  enforce  certain  regulations 
relative  to  contraband,  and  it  did  not  collect 
any  duties.  About  the  same  time  an  office 
was  established  at  Ningpo.  There,  owing  to 
proximity  to  and  constant  intercourse  with 
Shanghai,  the  officials  to  some  extent  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  inspectorate ;  they  were 
not  in  a  position  to  oppose  its  introduction, 
and,  when  the  commissioner  appeared,  he  was 
received  as  a  matter  of  course. 

**  In  May  an  office  was  opened  at  Tientsin. 
The  head  of  the  cilstoms  there,  a  high  official, 
who  is  also  superintendent  of  trade  for  the 
three  northern  ports,  evinced  great  anxiety  to 
have  the  assistance  of  foreigners  without  delay, 
and  in  every  way  aided  the  introduction  of  the 
inspectorate.  Difficulties,  however,  began  to 
show  themselves  of  a  kind  hitherto  nnencoun- 
tered,  which  made  trouble  for  the  office  and  its 
supporters.  Before  it  became  a  treaty  port, 
Tien-tsin  had  a  large  native  trade,  and,  for 
the  collection  of  duties,  there  had  existed  there 
three  separate  offices — ^the  first  collected  duties 
on  all  merchandise  arriving  at  or  leaving  the 
port ;  the  second  taxed  certain  imports  which 
had  already  paid  duties  at  the  first ;  and  the 
third,  in  its  turn,  collected  a  special  duty  on 
some  articles  which,  having  paid  at  the  first, 
had  been  exempted  at  the  second,  as  well  as  on 
one  or  two  commodities  which  had  paid  at  both 
first  and  second.  Each  office  had  to  account 
to  the  board  for  a  fixed  annual  amount.  To 
collect  duties  on  goods  arriving  by  foreign 
vessels,  a  fourth  office  was  established,  and 
with  it  the  inspectorate  was  connected;  the 
advent  of  foreign  vessels,  however,  while  it  led 
to  a  sudden,  but  temporary,  increase  in  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods,  which  it  is  to  be 
remarked  had  for  years  back  arrived  in  Chinese 
junks  in  large  quantities,  had  as  its  most  per- 
ceptible effect  that  of  taking  the  carrying  trade 


from  Chinese  craft,  and  the  result  soon  noticed 
was,  that  all  foreign,  and  some  native,  cargo 
arrived  in  foreign  bottoms.  Further,  ships  in 
most  instances  cleared  from  Shanghai,  and 
their  cargoes,  having  already  paid  duties  there, 
arrived  at  Tien-tsin,  accompanied  by  exemp- 
tion certificates;  thus,  while  the  new  office 
collected  little  or  no  duties,  the  old  offices 
found  that  the  goods  on  which  they  had  for- 
merly depended  for  their  revenue,  although 
continuing  to  arrive  at  Tien-tsin,  could  no 
longer  be  taxed  by  them.  Mutual  recrimina- 
tion sprang  up,  the  old  offices  declared  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  one  recently  established 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  collect  the 
amounts  for  which  they  were  annually  respon- 
sible, and  the  supporters  of  the  new  office  were 
dismayed  to  find  that,  while  the  diversion  of 
the  carrying  trade  from  native  to  foreign  bot- 
toms deprived  the  old  offices  of  duties,  as  well 
as  ruined  the  native  shipowners,  the  advent  of 
goods  accompanied  by  exemption  certificates 
made  it  impossible  for  the  new  office  not  only 
to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  old  ones, 
but  to  collect  duties  at  all.  The  result  feared 
— and,  for  a  time,  the  apprehension  to  a  great 
extent  was  realized — was  that,  whatever  might 
be  its  problematical  advantages,  the  opening  of 
the  port  to  foreign  trade  was  calculated  to  have 
a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  fijiances  of  the 
originally  impoverished  province  of  Pecheli. 
A  feeling  hostile  to  foreign  trade  was  naturally 
evoked  by  the  difficulties  in  which  it  placed 
the  officials  and  the  provincial  administration, 
and  there  then  ensued  consultations,  proposals, 
.and  experiments,  which  made  the  work  of  the 
inspectorate  more  or  less  difficult  occasionally. 
An  export  trade  has,  however,  commenced  to 
develop  itself,  occasional  cargoes  amve  from 
Hong  Kong,  and  opium  from  Shanghai  is  no 
longer  accompanied  by  exemption  certificates ; 
so  that,  while  the  result  is  now  a  slight  in- 
crease upon  former  collections,  which,  too,  will 
be  more  apparent  when  the  indemnities  shall 
have  been  paid  in  full,  the  official  inconveni- 
ences that  at  first  attended  foreign  trade  are 
disappearing,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ruined  junk-owners,  its  opponents  no  longer 
abuse  it. 

**  In  July  an  office  was  opened  at  Foo-chow. 
Some  slight  delay  attended  the  arrangement  of 
preliminaries,  bat  the  difficulty  was  easily  re- 
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moTed.  The  high  officials  of  the  province  had, 
aboat  a  year  before,  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  Canton  anthorities,  and  had  asked  for 
the  extension  of  the  system;  still,  when  the 
staff  did  al  length  appear,  it  was  not  greeted 
▼exy  wartnly  by  the  old  executiTe,  who  foresaw 
in  it  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  easy  continu- 
ance of  that  '  doctoring  *  of  accounts  which, 
with  a  growing  foreign  trade,  had  previously 
proved  so  remunerative  to  their  private  purses ; 
nor  was  it  altogether  welcomed  by  many  who, 
from  habit  or  otherwise,  had  grown  accustomed 
to  compounding  for  duties  and  nocturnal '  run- 
ning' of  cargoes. 

*'  In  December  offices  of  supervision,  but  not 
for  the  collection  of  duties,  were  established  at 
Hankow  and  Eiu-kiaug.  At  Hankow  some  little 
difficulty  was  at  first  experienced ;  it  originated 
in  the  irritation  felt  by  the  Viceroy  at  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  at  Shanghai  instead  of  Hankow, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  parties  interested 
in  trade  who  attempted  to  fan  the  flame,  but 
they  did  that  so  clumsily — mistaking  the  nature 
of  the  Viceroy's  opposition — as  to  excite  his 
suspicions,  and  in  the  end  turn  the  scale  in 
favour  of  the  establishment.  The  office  once 
opened,  the  authorities  were  not  slow  to  appre- 
ciate the  aid  received  from  their  foreign  asso- 
ciates in  canying  out  and  in  giving  proper 
effect  to  rules  and  regulations  which  were,  to 
say  the  least,  novel,  which  conflicted  much 
with  standing  ideas  and  the  then  order  of 
things,  and  for  which  neither  they  nor  their 
exeeutivefl  were  prepared.  In  the  following 
year  both  offices  commenced  to  collect  duties, 
and  cordial  co-operation  at  once  followed  the 
advent  of  funds. 

"In  April,  1862,  an  office  was  opened  at 
Amoy  without  the  slightest  trouble.  The  Chinese 
officials  connected  with  the  customs  there  are 
appointed  from  Foo-chow  by  the  Tartar  gene- 
ral ;  and  the  last-named  functionary  had  in  so 
tax  appreciated  the  working  of  the  office,  of 
which  he  is  the  head  at  his  own  port,  as  to 
issue  to  his  subordinates  at  Amoy  instructions 
of  a  kind  that  secured  every  assistance  from 
them  when  the  preliminaries  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  office  of  the  inspectorate  were 
being  arranged. 

"  In  March,  1868,  an  office  was  opened  at 
Chefoo.  Countenanced  as  it  was  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  three  noiihem  ports,  its  intro- 


duction was,  moreover,  facilitated  by  the  f&ci 
that  it  could  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
perquisites  or  obligations  of  other  offices,  there 
having  been  none  in  existence  at  Chefoo 
before. 

"  During  the  same  year  offices  were  esta- 
blished on  Formosa — in  May  at  Tamsuy,  with 
a  branch  office  at  Eeelung,  and  later  in  the 
year  at  Takow — although  it  was  not  until  a 
short  time  ago  that  the  office  at  the  latter 
place  actually  commenced  to  collect  duties. 
The  chief  official  is  the  Taoutae,  and  the 
exceptional  position  of  Formosa  has  secured 
for  him  certain  perquisites  which  a  proper  per- 
formance of  his  work,  as  superintendent  of 
customs,  would  somewhat  clash  with;  the 
present  incumbent  has  caused  many  difficul- 
ties, but  the  places  open  to  trade  on  the  island 
may  now  be  regarded  as  in  a  sufficiently  pro- 
mising condition. 

«In  May,  1864,  an  office  was  opened  at 
New-ohwang.  The  Tsung-le  Yamun  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  three  northern  ports  had 
repeatedly  urged  the  inspector-general  to  esta- 
blish an  office  there,  where  the  authorities 
were  found  to  make  mistakes  continually  in 
their  treatment  of  customs'  matters  in  the  ab- 
sence of  foreign  aid.  As  at  Tien-tsin,  the 
office  at  New-chwang  has  had  some  un- 
pleasantness to  surmount,  owing  to  the  ex- 
istence of  other  offices  liable  for  certain  annual 
amounts. 

"The  offices  of  the  inspectorate  are  now 
fourteen  in  number,  and  £eung-chow,  or 
Haenan,  is  the  only  port  at  which  it  is  not 
represented.  £eung-chow  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
visited  by  foreign  ships  ;  if  called  for,  an  office 
can  at  any  time  be  easily  established  there.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  inspectorate  has  an 
establishment  at  Pekin,  where  juniors,  on  first 
appointment,  now  reside  to  study  Chinese  in 
preparation  for  work  at  the  ports. 

'*The  inspectorate  is  now  very  generally 
treated  as  a  branch  of  the  Chinese  public 
service,  and  officials  regard  it  as  naturally 
growing  out  of  the  new  relations  in  which  China 
finds  herself  through  the  treaties  entered  into 
with  foreign  powers. 

"  In  the  following  three  sections  the  memo- 
randum shows  that  in  its  working  the  inspec- 
torate has  had  difficulties  to  overcome ;  necessary 
concomitants  of  radical  changes^  which  in  part 
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originated  with  the  merchants,  and  in  part  re- 
sulted from  its  own  inherent  pecnliarities ;  and 
that,  while  it  increased  in  efficiency,  and  worked 
more  smoothly,  in  addition  to  the  aid  it  afforded 
to  the  Chinese  Govemment  in  the  collection  of 
an  increasingly  large  revenue,  it  was  by  no 
means  inoperative  in  forthering  the  views  of 
merchants,  or  inattentive  to  the  requirements 
of  trade." 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

Papers  respecting  the  Termination  of  the  Eeci- 
procity  Treaty  of  June  6, 1854,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

On  the  17th  i  March,  Earl  Bussell  received 
from  Mr.  Adams,  copy  of  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  approved 
by  the  President  on  the  18th  January,  1865, 
providing  for  the  termination  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  of  June  6,  1854,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  as  follows  : — 

"  Whereas  it  is  provided  in  the  reciprocity 
treaty  concluded  at  Washington,  the  5th  of 
June,  1854,  between  the  United  States  of  the 
one  part,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  of  the  other  part,  that  this 
treaty  '  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  from 
the  date  at  which  it  may  come  into  operation  : 
and  forther,  until  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months  after  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  give  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish 
to  terminate  the  same ; "  and  whereas,  it 
appears  by  a  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  bearing  date  16th  March, 
1855,  that  the  treaty  came  into  operation  on 
that  day ;  and  whereas,  further,  it  is  no  longer 
for  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue the  same  in  force  ;  therefore, 

''  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  that  notice  be  given  of 
the  termination  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  ac- 
cording to  the  provision  therein  contained  for 
the  termination  of  the  same ;  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  charged  with 
the  communication  of  such  notice  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

*•  Approved  January  18,  1865." 


Correspondence  arising  out  of  the  Confliet  between 
Hie  **  Kearsarge  "  and  Ike  "  Alabama" 
On  the  25th  June,  1865,  Earl  Russell  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Mr.  Adams  respecting  the 
action  which  took  place  between  the  gun-boat 
No.  290,  or  Alabama,  and  the  United  States 
steamer  Kearsarge^  complaining  that  a  British 
vessel,  the  Deerhound,  had  aided  in  effecting 
the  escape  of  a  number  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  Alabama,  who  had  already  surrendered 
themselves  as  prisoners  of  war.  In  answer  to 
this.  Earl  Russell  wrote,  that  it  api>eared  to  him 
that  the  owner  of  the  Deerhound  had  performed 
only  a  common  duty  of  humanity  in  sariag 
from  the  waves  the  captain  and  several  of  the 
crew  of  Alabama.  They  would  otherwise  have 
been  drowned,  and  thus  would  never  have 
been  in  the  situation  of  prisoners  of  war.  It 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  any  part  of  the 
duty  of  a  neutral  to  assist  in  making  prisoners 
of  war  for  one  of  the  belligerents.  Expla- 
nations were  afterwards  received  from  Mr.  John 
Lancaster,  the  owner  of  the  Deerhoxmd^  and 
forwarded  to  the  American  Minister,  but  on  the 
6th  September  Mr.  Adams  sent  a  note  to  £ari 
Russell,  again  complaining  of  the  transaction, 
and  summing  up  the  conclusions  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  follows : — 

"1.  The  incidents  as  heretofore  explained 
confirm  the  soundness  of  the  opinion  previously 
insisted  upon,  that  the  Alabama  is  justly  to  be 
regarded  as  to  have  attained  at  no  point  of  time 
any  other  national  character  than  that  which 
may  have  attached  to  it  from  its  construction, 
outfit,  equipment,  armament,  and  manning  by 
British  subjects  out  of  British  ports. 

* ''  2.  That  the  persons  who  escaped  from 
this  vessel,  thus  fitted  out  by  British  subjects 
engaged  in  making  unlawful  war  against  the 
United  States,  after  voluntary  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war,  by  reason  of  the  uidawfol 
intervention  of  the  commander  of  the  British 
yacht  Deerhound^  and  the  conveyance  of  them 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  ought 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  United  States. 

*<  8.  That  the  continuance  of  these  persons 
to  receive  from  any  British  authorities  or 
subjects  pecuniary  assistance  or  supplies,  or 
the  regular  payment  of  wa^es  for  the  purpose 
of  more  effectually  canying  on  hostile  operations 
from  this  kingdom  as  a  base,  is  a  grievance 
against  which  it  is  my  duty  to  remonstrate, 
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and  for  which  to  ask  a  remedy  in  their  con- 
Tiction  and  punishment. 

"4.  Theoccasionhasheenthooght  to  warrant 
a  direction  to  me  to  ask  with  earnestness  of 
her  Msjestj*B  Goveinment  that  it  should  adopt 
BQch  measures  as  may  he  efiectiYe  to  preyent 
the  preparation,  equipment,  and  outfit  of  any 
further  nayal  expedition  from  British  shores  to 
make  war  against  the  United  States.'* 

To  this  Earl  Bussell  rejoined  on  the  26th 
Septemheil^ — 

''1st.  That  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
Alabama  was  partly  fitted  out  in  a  British 
port.  But  as  soon  as  evidence  was  obtained 
that  acts  had  been  committed  with  regard  to 
that  vessel  in  violation  of  a  British  statute, 
orders  were  sent  to  seize  her ;  she,  however, 
eseaped  from  British  waters  in  a  state  of  half 
equipment  under  a  fraudulent  pretence  of 
making  a  trial  trip.  Her  equipment  was  after- 
wards completed  in  a  foreign  port,  neither 
British  nor  American,  and  a  commission  from 
the  so-styled  Confederate  Government  was 
there  delivered  to  Captain  Semmes,  her  com- 
mander, himself  an  American  citizen. 

'<  2ndly.  That  it  appeared  to  her  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  commander  of  the  private 
British  yacht  the  Deerhound  in  saving  from 
drowning  some  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Alahania  after  that  vessel  had  sunk,  performed 
a  praiseworthy  act  of  humanity,  to  which, 
moreover,  he  had  been  exhorted  by  the  officer 
commanding  the  Kearsarge,  to  which  vessel  the 
Deerhound  had  in  the  first  instance  gone  in 
order  to  offer  to  the  Kearsarge  any  assistance 
which,  after  her  action  with  the  Alabama^  she 
might  stand  in  need  of;  and  it  appears  further 
to  her  Majesty's  Government  that  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  Mr.  Lancaster  was 
not  under  any  obligation  to  deliver  to  the 
captain  of  the  Kearsarge  the  officers  and  men 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  waves.  But 
however  it  may  be  with  regard  to  the  de- 
mand made,  that  those  officers  and  men 
bhonld  now  be  delivered  up  to  the  Government 
uf  the  United  States  as  being  escaped  pri- 
soners of  war,  her  Majesty's  Government 
would  beg  to  observe  that  there  was  no  obliga- 
tion by  international  law  which  can  bind  the 
GoTenmient  of  a  neutral  State  to  deliver  up  to 
a  belligerent  prisoners  of  war  who  may  have 
escaped  from  the  power  of  such  belligerent, 


and  may  have  taken  refrige  within  the  territory 
of  such  neutral.  Therefore,  even  if  her 
Majesty's  Government  had  any  power  by  law  to 
comply  with  the  above-mentioned  demand,  her 
Majesty's  Government  could  not  do  so  without 
being  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  duties,  of 
hospitality.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  her 
Majesty's  Government  have  no  lawful  power  to 
arrest  and  deliver  up  the  persons  in  question. 
They  have  been  guilty  of  no  offence  against  the 
laws  of  England,  and  they  have  committed  no 
act  which  could  bring  them  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  for  the  mutual  surrender  of 
offenders,  and  her  Migesty  s  Government  are 
therefore  entirely  without  any  legal  means  by 
which,  even  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  they  could 
comply  with  your  above-mentioned  demand. 

"  8rdly.  With  regard  to  the  statement  made 
to  the  United  States'  Government  that  British 
authorities  afford  pecuniary  assistance  or  sup- 
plies, or  furnish  regular  payment  of  wages  to 
persons  forming  the  crew  of  the  Alabama^  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  more  effectually 
to  carry  on  hostile  operations  against  the 
United  States,  he  could  say  that  her  Migesty's 
Government  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  any 
such  circumstances,  and  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  foundation  for  such  statements. 
Private  individuals  may  very  possibly  have  con- 
tributed to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  persons 
in  question,  but  with  the  pecuniary  contributions 
of  private  individuals  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  no  power  to  interfere. 

**  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  adopted, 
and  would  continue  to  adopt  to  the  utmost  of 
their  lawful  power,  such  measures  as  might  be 
effective  to  prevent  the  preparation,  equipment, 
and  outfit  of  any  naval  expedition  from  British 
shores  to  make  war  against  the  United  States. 
The  detention  and  seizure  of  the  Birkenhead 
ironclads,  and  the  discussions  in  Parliament  on 
that  subject,  suffice  to  show  that  if  complete 
prevention  in  this  respect  has  not  been  attained, 
all  that  the  Government  of  this  free  country 
can  do  to  stop  such  expeditions  has  been  fully 
performed.  Lastly,  in  expressing  the  regret  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  that  they  should 
find  themselves  unable  to  comply  with  any  ap- 
plication which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  may  have  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
make,  he  could  not  refrain  from  observing  that 
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heir  Majetfiy's  GoTemment  have  been  hr  mon 
snecessfiil  in  preTenting  breaehes  of  neotnlitj 
with  regard  to  the  fitting  out  of  cmizers  to 
take  pf^  in  the  ciyil  war  in  North  Ameriea 
than  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States 
were  in  preventing  the  fitting  out  of  ships  of 
war  to  aid  the  Sonth  American  Bepnblies  in 
their  roTolt  against  Spain,  which  power  then 
stood  in  the  position  of  a  central  authority  re- 
sisting insurrection. 

Correspondence  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  the  Change  of  Form  of  Consular 
Exequaturs, 

On  the  26th  June  Earl  Bussell  received  firom 
Lord  Lyons  a  note,  stating  that  Mr.  Seward 
had  communicated  to  him  his  desire  to  alter 
the  form  used  in  the  exeqnaturs,  which  declared 
that  they  were  "free  to  exercise  such  functions, 
powers,  and  privileges  as  are  allowed  to  the 
consuls  of  the  most  favoured  nations ;  **  thus 
seeming  to  give  powers  to  consuls  to  which 
they  were  not  entitled,  except  under  conven- 
tions. He  wished  to  give  an  authoritative  ex- 
planation to  these  words  or  to  prepare  a  new 
form  to  be  used  in  future.  The  form  of  exe- 
quatur as  introduced  in  1816,  was  as  follows : — 

«  James  Madison,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

''Anthony  St.  «lohn  Baker,  Esq.,  having 
produced  to  me  his  commission  as  Gonsul- 
General  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  within  the 
United  States,  I  do  hereby  recognize  him  as 
such,  and  declare  him  free  to  exercise  and 
enjoy  such  functions,  powers,  and  privileges  as 
are  allowed  to  the  consuls-general  of  such 
friendly  powers  between  whom  and  the  United 
States  there  is  no  particular  agreement  for  the 
regulation  of  the  consular  functions. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  &c" 

In  answer  to  this.  Earl  Bussell  asked  to  be 
informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  various  con- 
sular treaties  and  conventions  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  and  foreign  powers;  and 
Mr.  Adams  answered  that  agreements  have 
been  made  concerning  salvage,  the  settlement 
of  intestate  estates,  the  inviolability  of.  the 
consular  officers  and  archives,  the  exercise  of 
judicial  power  in  certain  cases,  the  arrest,  safe- 
keeping, and  delivery  of  deserters  and  muti- 
neers, taxation,  exemption  from  military  billet- 
ing, and  various  other  matters  considerably 


enlarging  the  consular  powers  and  privileges  as 
recognized  under  the  general  law  of  nations. 

On  the  Bth  October  Eari  Russell  received 
from  Mr.  Burnley  a  note,  dated  Washington, 
2drd  September,  enclosing  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Consul  Bernard  relative  to  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Seward  that  he  should  at 
onee  send  to  him  his  commission  and  exe- 
quatur, in  order  that  a  new  exequatur  may  be 
issued  limiting  his  official  functions  to  the 
exercise  and  eigoyment  of  such  powers  and 
privileges  as  shall  be  allowed  in  fbture  to  the 
consular  representatives  of  friendly  powers  be- 
tween whom  and  the  United  States  there  is  no 
particular  agreement  for  the  regulation  thereof. 
Earl  Russell,  in  answer,  stated  that,  if  Consul 
Bernard  returned  his  exequatur,  her  Majesty's 
Government  would  expect  that  the  United 
States  would  grant  to  the  consuls  of  her  Ma- 
jesty all  the  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by 
United  States'  consuls  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  did  not  appear  to  her  Majesty *s  6k>vemment 
to  be  necessary  to  make  any  new  convention 
upon  the  subject  of  consuls. 

• 
Correspondence  respecting  the  Assassination  of 

the  late  President  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  28th  April  1865,  Earl  Bussell  wrote 
to  Sir  F.  Bruce  that  it  was  impossible  to 
describe  the  sentiments  of  horror  and  indigna- 
tion which  have  been  inspired  by  the  sad  in- 
telligence from  Washington,  Her  Miyesty 
directed  him  to  express  her  sincere  condolence 
with  the  families  of  the  late  President  and  of 
Mr.  Seward  under  their  present  afflictions; 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  request  that  he 
would  convey  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  assurance  that  the  Government,  the 
Parliament,  and  the  nation  are  affected  by  a 
unanimous  feeling  of  abhorrence  of  the  crimi- 
nals guilty  of  these  cowardly  and  airocioas 
crimes,  and  sympathy  for  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States,  thus  deprived  of 
those  to  whom  they  looked  for  authority  in 
administration  and  wisdom  in  council.  Notice 
had  been  given  in  both  Houses  of  addresses  to 
be  moved  by  minislers  of  the  Crown,  express- 
ing, in  a  formal  shape,  the  sentiments  of 
sorrow  and  indignation  felt  by  Parliament  on 
this  sad  occasion. 

On  the  6th  May  Earl  Bussell  wrote  to  Sir 
F.  Bruce  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  notioe  which 
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imd  been  given  by  her  Majesty's  ministers  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  moved  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Monday,  an  address  to  the 
Queen,  as  follows  : — 

**  That  an  hnmble  address  be  presented 
to  her  Majesty  to  convey  to  her  Majesty  the 
expression  of  the  deep  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion with  which  this  Honse  has  learned  the 
assassination  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  to  pray  her  Majesty 
that  in  communicating  her  own  sentiments  on 
this  deplorable  event  to  the  Government  of  the. 
United  States,  her  Majesty  will  also  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  express  on  the  part  of  this 
House  their  abhorrence  of  the  crime,  and  their 
sympathy  with  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  United  States." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord  Derby,  and 
agreed  to,  nemitu  dissentients.  In  the  absence 
of  Viscount  Pahnerston,  who,  to  his  great 
regret,  was  prevented  by  illness  from  being 
present  on  the  occasion,  Sir  George  Grey,  her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  moved  a  similar  address  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  was  likewise 
unanimously  agreed  to.  The  Queen  has  been 
pleased  to  return  to  both  Houses  the  following 
most  gracious  answer. 

**  I  entirely  participate  in  the  sentiments 
which  you  have  expressed  to  me  in  the  address 
which  I  have  received  from  you  on  the  assassi- 
nation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
and  I  have  given  directions  that  my  minister  at 
Washington  shall  make  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  the  feelings  which  yon 
entertain,  in  common  with  myself  and  my  whole 
people,  with  regard  to  this  deplorable  event." 

In  giving  a  copy  of  this  despatch  and  of  its 
indosures  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  Sir  F.  Bruce  was  desired  to 
say  to  him  that  these  addresses  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  express  the  sentiments 
of  the  whole  British  nation  on  the  deplorable 
assassination  of  the  late  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  answer  to  this,  Mr.  Hunter,  from  the 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  wrote  that 
such  communication,  conveying  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  such 
emphatic  and  earnest  manifestations  of  friend- 
ship and  sympathy  from  a  great  and  kindred 


nation,  was  received  with  deep  sensibility  ani 
grateful  appreciation. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Cessation  of  Civil 
War  in  North  America, 

On  the  2nd  June,  1865,  Earl  Russell  wrote 
to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
as  well  as  to  the  Home  Office,  Colonial  Office, 
War  Office,  Treasury,  and  India  Office,  that 
intelligence  had  reached  this  country  that  the 
late  President  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  has  been  captured  by  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  been  transported 
as  a  prisoner  to  Fort  Monroe,  and  that  the 
armies  hitherto  kept  in  the  field  by  the  Con- 
federate States  have  for  the  most  part  surren- 
dered or  dispersed.  In  this  posture  of  affairs 
her  Majesty's  Government  were  of  opinion  that 
neutral  nations  could  not  but  consider  the  civU 
war  in  North  America  as  at  an  end.  And  that, 
**  in  conformity  with  this  opinion  her  Majesty's 
Government  recognize  that  peace  has  been  re- 
stored within  the  whole  territory  of  which  the 
United  States  of  North  America  before  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war  were  in  undis- 
turbed possession. 

'*  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Govenmient, 
her  Majesty's  several  authorities  in  all  ports, 
harbours,  and  waters  belonging  to  her  Mi^esty, 
whether  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  beyond  the 
seas,  must  henceforth  refuse  permission  to  any 
vessel  of  war  carrying  a  Confederate  flag  to 
enter  any  such  ports,  harbours,  and  waters ; 
and  must  require  any  Confederate  vessels  of 
war  which,  at  the  time  when  these  orders  reach 
her  Majesty's  authorities  in  such  ports,  har- 
bours, and  waters,  may  have  already  entered 
therein  on  the  faith  of  proclamations  heretofore 
issued  by  her  Majesty,  and  which,  having  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  such  proclamations, 
may  be  actually  within  such  ports,  harbours, 
and  waters,  forUiwith  to  depart  from  them. 

**  But  her  M^esty's  Government  consider  that 
a  due  regard  for  national  good  faith  and  honour 
requires  that  her  Migesty's  authorities  should 
be  instructed,  as  regards  any  such  Confederate 
vessels  so  departing,  that  they  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  prohibition  heretofore  enforced 
against  pursuit  of  them  within  twenty-four 
hours  by  a  cruizer  of  the  United  States  lying 
at  the  time  within  any  such  ports,  harbours, 
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and  waters,  and  that  such  prohibition  should 
be  then  and  for  the  last  time  maintained  in 
their  favour. 

*•  If,  however,  the  commander  of  any  Con- 
federate vessel  of  war  which  may  be  found  in 
any  port,  harbour,  or  waters  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions  at  the  time  these  new  orders  are 
received  by  her  Majesty's  authorities,  or  may 
enter  such  port,  harbour,  or  waters  within  a 
month  after  these  new  orders  are  received, 
should  wish  to  divest  his  vessel  of  her  warlike 
character,  and,  after  disarming  her,  to  remain 
without  a  Confederate  flag  within  British 
waters,  her  Majesty's  authorities  may  allow  the 
commander  of  such  vessel  to  do  so  at  his  own 
risk  in  all  respects,  in  which  case  he  should  be 
distinctly  apprised  that  he  is  to  expect  no 
further  protection  from  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, except  such  as  he  may  be  entitled  to  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  administration  of 
the  law  in  time  of  peace.  The  rule  as  to 
twenty-four  hours  would  of  course  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  such  vessel." 

On  the  10th  June  Earl  Bussell  received  a 
note  from  Sir  J.  Crompton,  that  the  Spanish 
Government,  by  decree  of  the  6th  June  1865, 
had  in  the  same  manner  abrogated  the  decree 
of  the  17th  June  1861.  The  French  Govern- 
ment also  addressed  a  circular,  stating  that 
the  Imperial  Government  would  no  longer  re- 
cognize belligerents  in  North  America,  and 
that  Confederate  ships  could  not  be  allowed  in 
French  ports. 

Correspondence  respecting  the  Proclamation  w- 
sued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
the  22/1(2  May  1865. 

On  the  7th  June  Earl  Bussell  received  from 
Sir  F.  Bruce  a  proclamation  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  opening  to 
foreign  trade  the  ports  on  the  seaboard  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
Texas,  after  the  1st  of  July. 

Correspondence  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment  resj)ecting  Compensation  to  the  Widow 
of  the  late  Mr,  Gray,  killed  by  LieiUenant 
Danenhower  an  board  the  "  Saxon" 

By  desire  of  Earl  Bussell,  Lord  Lyons  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Seward  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  considered  that  pecuniary  com- 
pensation to  the  widow  of  Mr.  James  Gray 


ought  to  form  part  of  the  redress  to  be  given 
by  the  United  States'  Government.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  the  court  decided  that 
the  death  of  Mr.  Gray  occurred  by  an  accident, 
which  involved  no  crime  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Danenhower,  and,  therefore,  no  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Earl  Bussell 
wrote  in  answer,  not  to  press  the  point  on  Mr. 
Seward,  but  to  leave  it  to  the  magnanimity  of 
the  United  States  Government.  Mr.  Seward, 
however,  declined  to  interfere. 

Further  Correspondence  respectittg  the  Cessation 
of  CivU  War  in  North  Amsrica, 

On  the  2nd  June,  1866,  Earl  Bussell  com- 
municated to  Sir  F.  Bruce  that  her  Migesty's 
Government,  in  accord  with  the  French  Go- 
vernment, had  determined  to  consider  the  war 
at  an  end,  and  that  Confederate  vessels  of  war 
would  be  required  to  depart  within  twenty-four 
hours  from  all  British  ports,  which  communi- 
cation, except  as  regards  the  reservations  and 
exceptions  with  respect  to  the  recognition  of 
the  Confederate  vessels  at  any  time,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States'  Government  with 
pleasure.  On  the  6th  July  Earl  Bussell  wrote 
to  Sir  F.  Bruce,  expressing  the  regret  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  in  finding  that  the  re- 
servation and  explanations  which  accompanied 
the  orders  of  the  2nd  July  were  deemed  un- 
acceptable by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  expect, 
indeed,  that  the  United  States,  after  the  coarse 
they  had  taken,  would  now  acknowledge  that 
the  original  concession  of  belligerent  rights  was 
either  necessary  or  just,  or  sanctioned  by  the 
law  of  nations.  Her  Migesty's  Government, 
however,  having,  in  common  with  all  the  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe,  acknowledged  the  belli- 
gerent rights  of  blockade  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  having  recognized  the  ex- 
istence of  a  belligerent  against  whom  that 
right  was  exercised  in  conformity,  as  they  were 
convinced,  with  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
practice  of  centuries,  could  not  be  expected  on 
their  part  to  shrink  from  the  consequences  of 
the  course  they  had  deliberately  adopted.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  considered 
that  a  due  regard  for  national  fedth  and  honour 
required  that  any  Confederate  vessel  of  war 
called  upon  to  depart  from  her  Majesty's  ports. 
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harbonn,  or  waters  should  have  the  benefit  of 
the  twenty-four  honrs*  rale.  Bat  Sir  F.  Brace 
would  observe  to  Mr.  Seward  that  this  rale  is 
then  to  be  enforced  for  the  last  time.  Con- 
seqaently,  no  Confederate  vessel  of  war  taking 
advantage  of  this  rale  coald  ever  again  have 
the  benefit  of  it. 

*'  Her  Majesty's  Government  have,  in  a  like 
spirit,  allowed  that  vessels  lying  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's harbonrs  or  waters,  or  which,  daring 
the  space  of  a  month,  shall  come  into  these 
harbours  or  waters,  shall  be  permitted  to  dis- 
arm and  assame  a  peacefol  character.  Other- 
wise vessels  at  sea,  ignorant  of  the  termination 
of  the  war,  might  be  driven  withoat  coals  or 
sails  to  perish  on  the  neighboaring  rocks,  or  to 
founder  at  sea.  Such  inhospitality  would  not 
become  the  character  of  the  nation  for  good 
faith  and  honour,  or  for  humanity. 

"  But  Sir  P.  Bruce  would  observe  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  have  instructed  their 
authorities  in  distant  ports  distinctly  to  apprise 
the  commander  of  any  such  Confederate  vessel, 
that  he  is  to  expect  no  further  protection  from 
her  Majesty's  Government,  except  such  as  he 
may  be  entitled  to  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  time  of  peace. 
The  twenty-four  hours'  rule  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  case.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  woald,  therefore,  be  entitled  to 
maintain  that  such  vessels  are  forfeited,  and 
ought  to  be  delivered  to  the  United  States  upon 
reasonable  application  in  such  cases  made. 
Only  such  application  must  be  made  good  in  a 
British  court  of  law  if  the  vessel  is  found  in 
British  waters.  In  the  case  of  a  vessel  cap- 
tured at  sea  by  a  naval  force  of  the  United 
States,  under  whatever  flag,  the  claim  ought  to 
be  made  good  in  a  court  of  law  of  the  United 
States.  Her  Majesty's  Government  never 
could  admit  that,  in  presence  of  a  great  war 
which  interrupted  and  destroyed  a  friendly  and 
useful  commerce  extending  along  8000  miles 
of  the  American  coast — a  war  reducing  great 
numbers  of  industrious  fiunilies  of  both  nations 
to  poverty,  and  aflSicting  a  whole  continent — 
the  Governments  of  England  and  France  should 
not,  as  &r  as  possible,  act  in  concert,  in  pur- 
suance not  of  any  formal  engagement,  but  of  a 
mutual  understanding.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, however,  were  gratified  to  find  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  claim  the  belligerent 


right  to  search  British  vessels,  and  that  the 
normal  relations  of  the  two  countries  are  prac- 
tically returned  to  the  condition  in  which  they 
stood  before  the  civil  war.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  trust  that  these  explanations, 
founded  upon  views  which  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  maintained  in  a  spirit  of  just 
neutrality,  will  prove  to  be  fiivonrable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  lasting  and  intimate  friend- 
ship between  the  two  nations. 


COTTON  CULTIVATION  IN  TURKEY. 

Circular  to  her  Majesty's  ConsuU  in  the  Ottoman 
Dominions  regarding  Cotton  Cvltivationy  to- 
gether with  a  Summary  of  their  Replies, 

On  the  27th  June,  1864,  the  Foreign  Office 
addressed  the  following  queries  respecting  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  to  her  Majesty's  consuls 
in  the  Ottoman  dominions : — "  1,  extent  of 
land  planted  with  cotton  in  each  year;  2, 
quantity  of  exotic  or  foreign  seed  used  in  each 
year ;  8,  amount  of  produce  for  1868  and  esti- 
mated quantity  for  1864;  4,  the  season  for 
sowing ;  5,  the  quantity  of  seed  used  per  acre  ; 
6,  the  season  for  picking ;  7,  the  kind  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  cleaning  machines  in 
use ;  8,  the  facilities  existing  for  ginning  and 
packing;  9,  the  means  and  cost  of  transport 
and  usual  destination  of  the  crop;  10,  does 
any  system  of  advances  to  assist  cultivators 
prevail?  11,  to  what  system  of  taxation,  and  to 
what  amount,  is  the  crop  liable?  12,  what 
fiicilities  are  afforded  by  the  Government  for 
cotton  cultivation  ?  18,  what  price  per  pound 
would  be  remunerative  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ?  General  remarks  on  the  state  of  the 
crops,  the  probabilities  of  increased  production, 
the  hindrances  experienced,  and  the  best  means 
of  removing  them,  together  with  any  other 
particulars  that  may  be  considered  useful. 

The  Consuls  were  also  asked  the  following 
supplemental  queries : — 

'*  1,  what  is  the  amount  of  cotton  produce 
per  acre  under  fitvourable  circumstances;  2, 
whether  with  or  without  irrigation  ?  8,  what  is 
the  quantity  of  land  suitable  for  cotton,  and 
what  is  the  general  character  of  the  soil  ?  de- 
scribing districts  and  giving  an  estimate  of 
population ;  4,  what  is  the  amount  of  labour 
available  lor  cotton  cultivation  ?    Is  the  land 
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held  prinoipallj  by  large  or  small  proprietors  ? 
5,  what  is  the  usnal  mode  of  remnneration  for 
labonr  or  rate  of  wages  ?  6,  what  is  the  usual 
weight  of  a  bale  ? — ^in  Turkish  weight  and  in 
English ;  7,  what  is  the'  practice  as  to  the 
collection  of  tithe  or  other  land  taxes  ?  8,  what 
are  the  regulatioiis  of  the  custom-house  autho- 
rities ?  9,  what  facilities  are  giyen  for  the 
establishment  of  ginning  &etories  and  cotton 
presses  ?  10,  what  are  the  usual  ports  of  em- 
barkation ?  With  what  facilities  for  storeage, 
embarkation,  &c.,  are  they  supplied  ?  11,  what 
measures  have  been  taken  for  the  regulation  of 
Bozook  and  the  protection  of  cotton  plantations 
from  the  depredations  of  cattle,  &e.  during 
autumn  ?  12,  what  steps  are  taken  for  the 
destruction  of  locusts  ?  " 

Without  attempting  to  give  here  the  answers 
by  each  consul  to  all  the  queries,  we  shall  only 
give  their  general  remarks. 

From  Bagdad,  Gonsul-General  Eemball, 
G.B.,  besides  the  answers  to  the  queries,  sent 
an  extract  from  a  report  by  Colonel,  now 
Major-General  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  as  follows: — 
*'  The  resources  of  Bagdad  are  positively  un- 
bounded. When  the  '  Great  King  *  ruled  over 
120  countries  'from  India  to  Ethiopia,'  the 
single  prorince  of  Babylonia  furnished  one- 
third  of  the  gross  reyenue  of  the  empire.  The 
Abbaside  caliphs  again  selected  Bagdad  as  the 
most  eligible  site  for  a  capital  between  Syria 
and  Samarcand.  At  present  there  is  the  same 
country,  the  same  teeming  soil,  the  same  tro- 
pical climate,  the  same  illimitable  supply  of 
water.  All  that  is  required 'to  restore  the 
ancient  prosperity  of  the  province,  to  convert 
what  is  now  a  howling  wilderness  intp  a  rich 
cultivated  plain,  resembling  in  character,  though 
far  more  extensive  than  the  Gangetic  Valley, 
is  a  just,  firm,  tolerant,  and  enlightened  go- 
vernment. Life  and  property  bebg  assured, 
and  the  means  of  irrigation  being  supplied  by 
the  opening  of  the  old  canals,  cultivators  would 
flock  in  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries ; 
the  Arabs,  who  are  now  in  the  transition  state, 
would  rapidly  exchange  a  pastoral  and  nomad 
life  for  agriculture  and  fixed  abodes;  cotton, 
silk,  sugar,  indigo,  opium,  and  coffee,  would 
be  extensively  produced,  and  the  increase  in 
the  revenue  would  be  enormous.  It  has  been 
calculated,  that  by  the  mere  opening  of  the  old 
eanals  which  reticulate  the  country  between 


the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  at  an  expense,  per- 
haps, of  200,000/.  or  800,0002.,  the  country 
might  be  made  to  yield,  in  a  few  yean,  at  least 
a  million  sterling  of  annual  revenue.  It  mast 
be  remembered,  indeed,  that  the  Indian  works 
of  irrigation  present  no  analogy  to  those  re- 
quired in  the  Bagdad  pashalio.  Here  there 
are  no  engineering  difficulties  whatever;  the 
country  is  a  dead  flat,  and  slopes  gradually  to 
the  sea,  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  per  mile,  for  six 
or  seven  hundred  miles.  The  beds  of  the 
canals,  some  of  them  200  feet  in  width,  are 
already  made ;  nothing  is  required  but  to  re- 
open the  mouths  and  clean  out  the  chaimels. 
The  Tigris  rising  in  March  and  April,  and  the 
Euphrates  a  month  later,  would  then  keep  ap 
a  copious  supply  of  water,  exactly  at  the  time 
the  lands  needed  irrigation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  indeed,  but  that  the  extraordinary  pro- 
ductiveness of  Babylonia  in  antiquity,  and  even 
as  late  as  the  time  of  the  caliphs,  arose  firom 
the  inexpensiveness  of  the  artificial  irrigation, 
from  the  enormous  disparity,  which  is  not  to 
be  obtained  in  other  countries,  between  the 
means  and  the  results.*'  "  Some  specimens  of 
cotton  raised  from  American  seed  were  for- 
warded by  me  to  Constantinople  in  Febraary 
1868.  In  the  opinion  of  experienced  parties 
here  they  were  little  inferior  to  the  produce  of 
America,  and  served  to  demonstrate  the  supe- 
rior advantages  which  this  country  possesses  in 
all  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  plant.  Under  the  existing  system, 
however,  little  encouragement  is  afforded  to 
capitalists  to  invest  their  money  in  agricultural 
enterprise.  To  applications  from  native  specu- 
lators to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  lands  for 
a  term  of  years  at  a  fixed  rental,  and  to  pro- 
posals from  British  merchants  to  introduce 
pumps  of  great  power  for  purposes  of  irrigation, 
the  answer  of  Namick  Pasha  has  un^ormly 
been  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  taking 
them  into  consideration.**  The  consul-general 
also  quoted  from  a  former  report  by  Gol.  Eemball 
as  follows : — **  The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the 
pashalic  of  Bagdad  has  been  hitherto  limited 
to  the  demands  of  the  local  market,  and  the 
produce  in  some  years  has  even  so  hx  £&llen 
short  of  the  local  consumption  as  to  mieonrage 
the  importation  of  this  commodity  from  Persia. 
That  a  province  rich  indeed  in  aU  the  elements 
of  prosperity,  ei^joying  a  soil  and  climate  emi- 
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BentljT  smiaUe  to  the  most  valuable  tropical 
prodoets,  abonnding  in  arable  land  now  lying 
waste,  and  possessed  of  the  means  of  irrigation 
to  an  extent  almost  unlimited,  should  not  only 
be  debarred  from  all  participation  in  the  cotton 
trade,  but  should  be  absolutely  devoid  of  any 
export  trade  whatever,  would  be  truly  surpris- 
ing were  not  the  causes  fully  explained  by  the 
defective  fiscal  system  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, and  by  the  general  insecurity  which  re- 
presents the  normal  condition  of  the  country, 
alike  discouraging  the  outlay  of  capital  for  the 
development  of  its  resources,  and  precluding 
the  means  of  communication  with  the  outports. 
However  promising,  then,  the  attempts  to  pro- 
mote and  extend  the  growth  of  cotton  here, 
and  to  improve  the  mode  of  its  preparation  for 
market,  they  must,  I  believe,  remain  without 
practical  result  until  some  radical  reforms  are 
introduced  into  the  administration,  and  a 
remedy  applied  to  the  state  of  things  socially 
existing  in  Turkish  Arabia.** 

Yice-Consul  Johnston  of  Bussorah,  Turkish 
Arabia,  reports  that  **  the  soil  of  this  district 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  cotton 
enltivation,  and  the  small  quantity  planted  this 
year  promises  an  abundant  return.  The  pro- 
bability of  increased  production,  however,  is 
small,  as  the  peasantry  are  unaccustomed  to 
it,  and  object  to  cultivate  it,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  land  is  held  by  Arabs,  who  have 
no  object  in  encouraging  it  or  improving  their 
lands  in  any  way,  for  their  tenure  is  so  insecure 
that  there  is  always  the  likelihood  of  their 
reaping  no  personal  benefit  from  the  improve- 
ment. There  are  no  actual  hindrances,  save 
insecurity  of  property,  the  native  dislike  to 
innovation,  and  the  smallness  of  the  cultivating 
population.** 

Consul  More,  of  Jerusalem,  reported  as 
follows : — 

"  Very  little  is  done  in  cotton  culture  in  this 
district,  the  small  quantity  grown  from  indi- 
genous seed  being  of  an  inferior  quality.  Yet 
it  is  believed  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
eotton  to  a  large  extent  might  be  successfully 
cnltivated.  What  is  wanted  are  security  against 
the  depredations  of  the  Bedouin  tribes,  better 
and  cheaper  means  of  transport  than  the  actual 
use  of  beasts  of  burden  over  wretched  roads, 
exotic  seed, — and  instruction  and  implements 
supplied  to  the  peasantry.    The  writer  omits 


no  opportunity  of  urging  the  Turkish  author 
rities  to  promote,  and  encouraging  cultivators 
to  undertake,  the  culture  of  cotton.  The  re- 
presentations to  the  authorities  have  had  some 
success,  as  stated  in  answer  to  query  No.  12.*' 

From  Jafifa,  Consul  Kay  at  reported  that  **  the 
soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  of  a  deep  and  soft  mould. 
The  population  of  the  cotton-growing  districts, 
comprising  Jafia,  Ramla,  and  Gaza  (of  which 
latter  Jaffa  is  the  only  exporting  port),  is  roughly 
estimated  at  65,000  fellahin,  or  peasantry. 
The  extent  of  land  suitable  for  cotton  b  esti- 
mated at  90,000  acres  (t.^.,  exclusive  of  land 
appropriated  to  com,  &c.),  of  which  only 
81,700  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

"  The  crops  throughout  the  country  are  in  a 
promising  condition,  and  it  is  the  general 
opinion,  from  the  extent  of  the  land  planted, 
that  this  year's  crop  will  be  six  or  seven  times 
as  much  as  that  of  1868,  insomuch  that  it  is 
estimated  at  25,000  to  80,000  bales,  of  about 
400  lbs.  each.  What  is  chiefly  worthy  of  note 
is  that,  could  the  prejudice  be  overcome  that 
the  native  growers  have  to  use  exotic  seed,  and 
the  substitution  of  exotic  for  indigenous  seed 
take  place,  no  doubt  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  the  yield  would  be  materially  improved ;  for, 
from  proofs  drawn  from  land  sown  with  Ameri- 
can and  Egyptian  seed,  the  yield  was  more 
than  twice  as  much  per  acre,  even  without 
irrigation,  than  land  sown  with  indigenous  seed, 
besides  being  fine,  white,  silky,  and  long  in 
staple,  whereas  cotton  from  indigenous  seed  is 
of  short  staple.  The  prejudice  that  the  native 
growers  have  against  using  exotic  seed  arises, 
firstly,  for  their  innate  disinclination  for  inno- 
vations ;  secondly,  because  they  labour  under 
a  false  impression  that  the  seed  distributed  by 
the  Government  has  been  with  some  sinister 
design  to  increase  the  impost  on  the  produce ; 
and,  lastly,  because  the  present  high  prices j>ay 
them  so  well  that  they  do  not  care  about 
troubling  themselves  with  experiments.  How- 
ever, it  is  hoped  that  the  advice  given  to  them 
will,  sooner  or  later,  have  the  desired  effect. 
Furthermore,  another  defect  is,  that  the  natives 
sow  the  seed  too  close  in  the  furrows,  and  they 
do  not  thin  the  plants,  nor  do  they  prepare  or 
plough  the  land  sufficiently  previous  to  sowing. 
They  use  no  harrow  or  hoe  for  covering  the 
seed ;  scraping  and  weeding  is  seldom  thought 
of,  and  it  is  rare  that  they  plough  the  land 
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after  the  plants  have  come  np ;  yet  ibe  soil  is 
BO  rich  and  prodactivei  and  so  admirably  adapted 
for  cotton,  that,  in  spite  of  the  primitive  and 
careless  way  of  cnltivation,  a  comparatively 
large  quantity  of  cotton  is  produced.  In  con- 
clusion, I  SDggest  that  it  would  be  very  desir- 
able for  a  few  European  experienced  planters 
to  come  and  settle  here,  and  show  or  set  the 
example  of  the  mode  of  sowing  cotton,  &c.,  and 
they  themselves  would  reap  advantage." 

From  Caiffa  and  Acre,  Vice*  Consul  Sandwith 
reported  that  up  to  the  12th  of  August  the 
state  of  the  crops  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
except  in  the  narrow  maritime  plain  com- 
mencing from  the  promontory  of  Garmel,  and 
running  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles  south.  Cot- 
ton had  not  been  cultivated  there  within  the 
memory  of  man,  and  a  tradition  existed  that 
the  soil  was  not  favourable  to  its  development. 
The  present  high  prices  for  cotton,  however, 
was  a  bait  not  to  be  resisted,  and  tempted  the 
peasantry  to  devote  about  2,000  acres  to  that 
crop.  It  gave  every  promise  of  success  until 
the  arrival  of  the  season  of  efflorescence,  at  the 
end  of  July,  when  the  flowers  began  to  faU  off 
prematurely.  I  rode  along  that  plain  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  gathered,  both  from 
observation  and  from  the  opinions  of  the 
fjArmers,  that  only  one-third  of  the  crop  will 
come  to  maturity.  I  have,  in  consequence, 
deducted  400,000  lbs.  from  the  expected  pro- 
duce of  the  growing  crop  of  16,000  acres.  The 
fjEumers  attribute  this  failure  to  what  they  call 
the  *  strong  *  soil,  its  nature  being  a  rich  friable 
loam,  producing  heavy  crops  of  wheat.  At  any 
rate,  the  tradition  above  mentioned  is  justified 
by  experience.  The  hope  is,  however,  yet 
entertained  that  fresh  flowers  may  appear,  and 
be  succeeded  by  the  pods.  It  is  not  probable 
that  there  will  be  increased  production  in 
future  years,  if,  as  is  anticipated,  the  present 
high  prices  suffer  a  considerable  decline.  In- 
deed, in  that  case,  the  production  is  likely  to 
fall  off.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  hindrances 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  are  experienced 
except  those  connected  with  the  general  ques- 
tions of  (1),  the  primitive  state  of  agriculture 
that  prevails ;  (2),  the  local  mal-administration 
of  Government ;  and  (8),  the  law  preventing 
Europeans  from  holding  landed  property.  It 
is  encouraging  to  find  that  the  crops  produced 
from  Egyptian  seed  wear  a  most  promising 


appearance,  having  survived  the  critical  period 
of  efflorescence,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if 
they  ripen  favourably,  the  prejudice,  at  present 
so  strong  against  exotic  seed,  will  die  out.'* 

From  the  Dardanelles,  Consul  Callander  re- 
ported that  the  cotton  crops  in  the  whole  of 
the  district  had  been  favoured  with  propitious 
weather,  and  the  yield  was  expected  to  be  above 
the  average.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  had  not 
this  year  interfered  in  a  material  degree  with 
the  raising  of  other  produce.  Since  1862, 
when  the  cultivation  of  cotton  was  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  a  few  villages  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  it  spread  rapidly  to 
many  other  localities,  and  there  was  no  doabt 
that  it  would  increase  immensely  in  future  m 
every  part  of  this  district,  as  those  who  have 
engaged  in  it  prior  to  this  year,  have  by  expe- 
rience found  that  cotton  is  the  most  remune- 
rative article  of  production.  The  stimnlns 
caused  by  the  enormous  profits  realized  by 
cotton  cultivators,  with  the  prospect  of  their 
recurrence,  cannot,  for  many  years  to  come, 
cease  to  act  upon  the  cultivators  and  encourage 
them  to  continue  to  devote  their  attention  to 
the  culture  of  cotton.  There  are  no  direct 
hindrances  experienced  by  cultivators;  bat 
some  of  the  grievances  complained  of  by  those 
engaged  in  the  trade,  ought  to  have  been 
redressed  promptly  by  the  Government,  for 
they  thwarted  ginning  enterprise,  and  thiu 
virtually  prevented  a  superior  staple  being  pro- 
duced at  a  less  cost.  The  cultivation  of 
Egyptian  cotton  has  been  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned this  year,  as  the  climate  is  not  suited  to 
this  kind.  The  value  in  Liverpool  of  the  small 
quantity  produced  was  from  27ld,  to  29d,  per 
lb.  The  New  Orleans  quality  (from  seed  pro- 
cured from  Serres)  has  been  sown  ibis  year  by 
three  influential  cultivators.  The  crop  bears 
a  fine  appearance,  and  is  being  watched  with 
great  interest  by  the  natives.  They  place 
most  reliance  on  the  indigenous  produce,  which 
is  of  short  staple,  but  clean,  bright,  and  strong.** 
From  Bussia,  Consul  Sandison  reported 
that  all  arable  land,  when  irrigable  as  required, 
is  in  general  suited  for  cotton.  **  The  soil  is 
varied  schistous  at  Eutahia — the  rest  light  and 
sandy,  clayey,  and  alluvial,  as  combined  in  this 
sanjiak  with  much  of  the  alluvial  the  most 
fertile.  The  population  of  the  entire  province 
including  Balukissar  or  Carassi  Sangiak  may 
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be  taken  at  or  near  600,000  souls.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  population  is  mral,  and  proba- 
bly with  immigrant  Kurds,  &c.,  and  women  who 
do  field  work,  the  available  labourers  may 
amount  to  800,000  persons.  The  land  is 
chiefly  held  by  small  proprietors.  There  are 
also  a  good  many  estates  of  100  to  200  acres. 
A  few  up  to  1,000  acres,  larger  are  veiy  rare, 
except  goYemment  lands,  in  great  part  unculti- 
▼ated," 

From  Smyrna,  Consul  Cumberbatch  reported 
that  the  crops  in  some  districts,  yiz.,  Menemen 
and  Oassaba,  were  Toiy  good,  but  the  ground 
was  Tery  superior,  and  much  American  seed  had 
been  sown  in  the  former ;  but  the  general  crop 
was  considered  below  an  average  crop.  In  many 
localities  cultivators  were  obliged  to  sow  twice 
and  even  three  times ;  later  on  the  plant  was 
attacked  by  a  small  coleoptera  grub,  which 
injured  the  first  shoots ;  but,  as  the  plant  had 
time  to  make  more  numerous  shoots,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  crop  has  been  much  improved 
by  this  novel  mode  of  heading ;  it  will  there- 
fore remain  to  be  seen  whether  the  process  of 
heading  under  some  circumstances  should  not 
be  adopted  to  strengthen  the  plant.  ''  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  cotton  ground  will 
be  much  extended  next  spring.  The  culti- 
vators are  much  annoyed  in  some  districts  by 
continual  exactions  made  by  vagrant  indi- 
vidualSy  and  no  protection  is  afforded  them. 
A  good  rural  police  is  much  required,  as  well 
as  an  establishment  for  small  loans  at  moderate 
interest,  to  enable  the  lower  classes  to  cultivate 
sueeessfiilly.  The  present  price  of  cotton  is 
about  piastres  1,010  per  kintal,  or  about 
1<.  id.  per  lb.  The  districts  of  Menemen, 
Cassaba,  and  Ouschak  appear  to  be  more  pro- 
lific than  the  other  districts.  Much  land  has 
been  sown  this  year  quite  unfit  for  cotton. 
The  districts  of  Adalia,  Adana,  Tarsous,  &c. 
are  not  within  the  pashalic  of  Smyrna,  but  I 
am  infonned  that  they  will  not  produce  more 
than  80,000  bales  this  year,  although  it  was 
anticipated  that  about  120,000  bales  would 
have  been  the  result  of  this  year*s  crop.  This 
great  Ming-off  took  phice  about  the  middle  of 
August,  when  these  districts  were  visited  by 
the  same  description  of  grubs  as  those  which 
attacked  the  pUmt  in  this  district ;  but,  as  the 
climate  is  much  hotter,  and  the  attack  on  the 
plants  much  later  than  in  this  district,  they 
Vol.  n. 


had  no  time  to  shoot  afresh,  and  consequently 
the  crop  will  not  be  above  one-fourth  of  what 
it  was  formerly  estimated  at." 

From  Adana,  Marasch,  and  Aleppo,  Acting- 
Consul  de  Herdenstan  reported  as  follows  : — 

''  Cotton  cultivation  has  increased  very  con- 
siderably in  this  part  of  Syria,  and  it  may 
safely  be  stated  that  the  surface  of  land  sown 
with  cotton  this  year  is  more  than  double  that 
sown  last  year.  The  cultivation  of  sesame 
seed,  castor  oil  plant,  and  rice  has  been 
entirely  abandoned,  and  replaced  by  that  of 
cotton.  In  the  pashalic  of  Adana,  however,  a 
species  of  worm  has  appeared  on  the  cotton 
plant,  resembling  a  small  silkworm,  which  has 
very  considerably  damaged  the  crop,  having 
destroyed,  it  is  calculated,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  pods.  Thus,  last  year  288,000  acres  of 
land  sown  produced  70,000  bales  of  cotton ; 
this  year,  although  700,000  acres  weire  sown, 
it  is  hardly  expected  that  the  crop  will  reach 
more  than  from  60,000  to  70,000  bales.  In 
the  pashalics  of  Aleppo  and  Marasch  the  crops 
are  very  promising,  and  the  produce  is  calcu- 
lated at  15,000  or  16,000  cantars  (about 
80,000  cwt.),  nearly  three-fiflhs  more  than  that 
of  last  year.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  exten- 
tion  of  cotton  cultivation  in  this  district,  as  all 
over  Syria,  is  that  applicable  to  agriculture  in 
general,  namely,  the  want  of  security  from  the 
inroads  of  the  wandering  tribes,  both  of  Beda- 
weens  and  Turcomans.  Cotton  crops,  however, 
remaining  longer  in  the  ground  are  exposed  to 
greater  risks.  The  agriculturists  in  all  the 
villages  bordering  on  the  desert  are  obliged  to 
pay  large  sums,  as  black  mail,  to  the  Bedaween 
tribes,  to  save  their  crops  from  destruction, 
while  vast  tracts  of  fine  arable  land  all  along 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  easily  irrigable, 
and  still  bearing  traces  of  ancient  cultivation, 
are  now  lying  waste." 

From  tiie  island  of  Cyprus,  Consul-General 
Eldridge  reported  that  '*  up  to  the  present  time 
the  weather  has  been  most  propitious  for  the 
crops,  and  they  promise  to  prove  both  abundant 
and  good.  Stimulated  by  high  prices,  cultiva- 
tors have  this  year  krgely  extended  their  planta- 
tions :  much  of  the  soil,  however,  thus  forced 
into  cultivation  will  succeed  only  partially.  The 
increased  production  of  good  qualities  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  increase  of  the  means  of 
irrigation.   There  are  in  the  island  few  streams 
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and  BO  iiTers,  bnt  yet  in  eveiy  part  of  it  water 
is  abundantly  foond  by  digging  wells.  Accord- 
ing to  scientific  examinations  of  the  island, 
there  is  every  probability  (even  amounting  to  a 
certainty)  of  success  in  digging  artesian  wells ; 
and  when  water  here  is  esteemed  of  equal 
value  with  the  soil,  it  is  evident  how  vastly 
remunerative  the  boring  of  artesian  wells 
would  prove.  Pumps  are  also  required  to 
supersede  the  clumsy  native  systems  of  raising 
water ;  but,  both  in  regard  to  artesian  wells  or 
the  introduction  of  pumps,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  Government  make  the  first 
efforts,  for  neither  have  native  cultivators  the 
knowledge  requisite  nor  adequate  means  to 
undertake  these  enterprises  alone.  On  their 
part,  the  local  Turkish  administrations  have 
no  engineers  capable  of  rightly  guiding  them 
in  these  matters,  and  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  the  sending  to  this  and  other  parts 
of  the  Turkish  empire  an  engineer  of  skill 
and  capacity  to  examine  into  such  wants,  and 
report  to  the  Government  and  the  public;  it 
would  be  furthering,  in  the  most  important 
way,  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the  equally 
essential  point,  its  improvement  in  quality. 
Upon  such  information  the  local  administra- 
tions could  act  with  confidence,  or  private 
enterprise  combine  to  accomplish  the  works  of 
irrigation  declared  practicable  by  the  surveyors. 
A  fresh  supply  of  American  cotton  seed  is  very 
necessary." 

From  Damascus,  Consul  Rogers  reported 
that  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  cultivation 
of  cotton ;  the  crops  look  healthy.  In  1868 
the  peasantry  suffered  serious  losses  from  the 
cultivation  of  American  seed.  They  had  sown 
it  before  the  end  of  the  spring  rain,  so  that  it 
rotted  in  the  soil;  they  then  ploughed  again 
and  sowed  afresh.  The  plants  came  up  well, 
but  the  autumn  rains  set  in  before  the  pods 
were  ripe,  and  consequently  the  whole  crop 
was  lost.  The  native  plant,  which  is  of 
smaller  growth,  does  not  require  so  long  a 
time  to  come  to  perfection,  so  they  sow  no 
other  kind  of  cotton.  The  failure  from  this 
cause  may,  perhaps,  be  peculiar  to  Baalbek, 
wh^re  the  climate  is  cold,  owing  to  the  close 
vicinity  of  Mounts  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon. 
European  settlers  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  come 
out  and  erect  model  farms  for  the  cultivation  of 
cotton ;  the  natives  would  benefit  by  example. 


From  Latakia,  Vice -Consul  Grierson  re- 
ported that  the  hindrances  were  the  total 
ignorance  of  agriculture,  defective  agricoltoral 
implements,  defective  cotton-cleaning  imple- 
ments, and,  above  all,  the  dog-in-the-manger 
policy  of  the  Government,  who  care  not  them- 
selves to  remedy  these  hindrances,  and  will 
still  prevent  others,  not  being  their  subjects, 
from  .doing  so ;  e.^.,  the  Cotton  Supply  Asso- 
ciation offered  him  three  years  since,  all  neces- 
sary implements  gratis ;  the  Syrian  Belief 
Society  would  have  provided  him  with  fimds, 
provided  he  could  have  land  on  good  title,  and 
his  answer  was,  ''  Against  the  law  ;  Europeans 
can't  hold  hmd." 

From  Epirus,  Consul  Stuart  reported  as 
follows  :  that  in  1868  cotton  cultivation  was  for 
the  first  time  tried  in  Epirus,  and  although  on 
the  whole  the  experiment  ended  in  failure,  yet 
the  partial  success  obtained  was  sufficient  to 
inspire  confidence  in  the  undertaking,  and  to 
stimulate  to  greater  exertions  this  year.  "  The 
experiment  of  1863  was  chiefiy  made  by  per- 
sons who  possessed  no  knowledge  of  cotton  as 
a  plant,  of  its  properties,  requirements,  or 
even  in  some  instances  of  its  uses.  With  an 
habitual  aversion  to  innovation  they  tried  it 
partiy  under  the  pressure  of  persuasion  or  con- 
straint, partly  in  a  vague  hope  of  exaggerated 
profits  at  bnt  little  cost  of  money  or  labour. 
Working  without  guidance  or  direction,  they 
prepared  the  ground  with  carelessness,  put  in 
the  seed  when  the  season  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced, wastefully  sowing  it  broad-cast,  and 
altogether  neglected  the  necessary  operations 
of  weeding  and  artificial  irrigation.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  from  nearly  6,000  lbs.  of 
seed  brought  into  the  covntry,  not  more  th&n 
20,000  lbs.,  or  thereabouts,  of  new  cotton  was 
obtained.  This  year  considerable  progress  has 
undoubtedly  been  made.  The  lands  destined  for 
cotton  fields  were  carefully  prepared,  the  seed 
was  put  in  the  ground  in  the  right  season,  the 
plant  to  the  present  time  has  been  tended  and 
helped  in  its  growth,  artificial  irrigation  has 
been  introduced  on  the  plain  of  Arta,  and  the 
result  of  these  measures  will,  it  is  confidently 
expected,  be  such  as  for  the  future  to  con- 
stitute cotton  a  staple  production  of  the  conn- 
try.  The  attempt  made  last  year  to  raise 
cotton  in  the  north  of  the  province  was  a  total 
failure.   Earaman  Pasha,  who  has  large  estates 
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in  the  naghbonrhood  of  Berat,  rightly  jadging 
the  causes  of  this  failure,  has  this  year  secured 
the  serrices  of  four  experienced  cotton  growers 
from  Salonioa.  He  has  sown  120  acres  with 
Egyptian  seed,  and  has  ordered  a  gin  from 
Constantinople.  As  to  irrigation,  he  tmsts 
entirely  to  the  rain  ;  bat,  should  the  result  of 
this  year's  attempt  be  encouraging,  and  ac- 
eoants  to  the  present  time  are  favourable,  he 
may  be  induced  next  year  to  embark  capital  in 
proriding  the  means  of  artificial  irrigation, 
shoald  it  be  found  that  there  exists  a  neces- 
sity for  it.  Except  the  scarcity  of  hands, 
there  are  no  hindrances  in  this  country  to  the 
prodnction  of  cotton  which  private  industry  and 
enterprise  may  not  surmount.  The  plains  of 
Aita  and  Musakia,  which  offer  the  most  favour- 
able grounds,  being  perfectly  level,  transport 
to  the  seaboard  might  be  rendered  easy  by  the 
introduction  of  bullock  waggons,  which  in  fine 
leather  could  easily  work  even  on  the  present 
imperfect  roads.  I  think  that  gins,  hand-gins 
at  least,  will  gradually  find  their  way  here  to  a 
limited  number  at  private  cost.  But  the 'esta- 
blishment of  pressing  machines — and  there 
ooght  to  be  one  for  the  plain  of  Arta,  and 
another  for  the  plain  of  Musakia — ^would  in- 
Tolre  an  outlay  which,  in  the  present  infant 
state  of  the  cotton  movement  here,  the  private 
enterprise  or  speculation  of  the  country  would 
be  afraid  to  venture.  If  the  Government  will 
not  make  advances  on  this  account,  it  remains 
to  be  considered  if  foreign  capital  might  not 
safely  and  properly  be  invested  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  hydraulic  machinery.  My  opinion 
on  this  point  is  affirmative,  with  the  necessary 
prorision  that  the  direction  and  management 
of  the  operations  be  confided  to  trustworthy 
efficient  hands.  But  in  order  to  give  cotton 
cultivation  in  Epirus  an  extension  proportioned 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  the  primary  con- 
sidetation  is  to  provide  an  increased  number  of 
bands.  How  this  is  to  be  accomplished  is  a 
qoestion  of  no  common  difficulty.  The  easiest 
sohtion  of  it  that  occurs  to  me  would  be  the 
introduction  into  the  country  of  a  few  hundred 
Bulgarian  peasant  families.'' 

From  Thessaly,  Larissa,  and  Volo,  Vice- 
Gonsol  Suter  reported  that  early  in  the 
season  the  young  plants  in  some  districts 
snfiered  from  attacks  of  locusts,  but  active 
measures  were  adopted  everywhere  to  correct 


the  evil,  and  generally  the  iiguxy  from  them 
has  not  been  serious.  "  In  other  respects 
the  growth  of  the  crop,  so  far,  has  been 
much  favoured  by  weather,  and  at  present 
its  appearance  in  all  directions  is  reported  to 
be  most  promising.  Besides  the  impediments 
to  permanent  increased  production  referred  to 
in  No.  18,  may  be  noticed:  1st,  no  special 
facilities  or  encouragements  being  afforded  by 
Government ;  2nd,  difficulties  and  high  cost 
of  land  transport,  owing  to  absence  of  good 
roads ;  8rd,  attempts  at  improved  and  extended 
culture  being  restricted  by  want  of  capital. 
As  respects  the  1st,  the  talked-of  cession  of 
Government  waste  lands  rent  free,  and  the 
suspension  for  a  term  of  years  of  the  levy  of 
tithes,  never  has  been  realized.  Well  adapted 
waste  lands  abound,  and,  as  heretofore,  remain 
untilled  and  neglected.  The  system  of  farming 
and  selling  the  tithes  of  the  whole  province  to 
the  highest  bidders,  who  in  their  turn  refarm 
and  resell  at  a  profit  to  other  speculators  the 
subdivisibnal  portions  of  the  several  districts, 
remains  unaltered,  and,  in  practice,  continues 
to  be  productive  of  infinite  abuses,  iigustice, 
and  vexation  to  the  trader  as  well  as  the 
grower.  With  regard  to  the  2nd,  a  project  is 
reported  as  being  entertained,  of  employing 
the  troops  in  road  making,  a  project  which 
might  be  advantageously  acted  upon.  As 
relates  to  the  8rd,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  at  Constantinople,  is 
establishing  branches  or  agencies  in  most  of 
the  principal  places  of  commercial  importance 
throughout  the  empire.  Such  branches  or 
agencies,  at  Larissa  and  at  Yolo,  are  most 
desirable  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
and  conmierce,  and  the  adoption  by  them  of  a 
system  of  advances  upon  property  and  on  pro- 
duce, which  might  be  effected  with  unquestion- 
able safety,  and  would  afford  immense  facility 
to  the  agricultural,  mercantile,  and  genend 
interests,  can  be  urged  as  being  calculated, 
more  than  by  any  other  means,  to  aid  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  cotton  culture, 
and  the  promotion  and  development  of  the 
many  productive  resources  of  this  province." 

From  Macedonia,  Consul  Wilkinson  reported 
that  although,  speaking  generally,  the  crops^ 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  spring,  seem  rather 
backward,  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  present 
this  year,  as  compared  with  the  last,  a  far  more 
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promising  appearance.  '*  In  the  plain  watered 
by  the  Yardar,  and  in  the  districts  of  Anret, 
Hissar,  and  Strmnmitza,  the  production  of 
cotton  might  easily  be  increased  perhaps  ten- 
fold. In  the  old  cotton'  districts  of  Serres  and 
Drama,  however,  where  the  area  nnder  cotton 
this  year  is  fifteen  times  as  large  as  it  was  in 
1861,  the  scarcity  of  labonr  is  so  great  that  it 
precludes  all  hope  of  increased  production, 
unless  perhaps  the  introduction  of  improved 
agricultural  implements  should  in  some  degree 
compensate  for  the  scarcity  of  hands.  Anotiier 
hindrance  to  cotton  cultivation  is  the  scarcity 
of  homed  cattle  used  for  ploughing  and  other 
agricultural  purposes.  The  murrain  which 
prevailed  in  this  province  in  1862-68,  and 
which  lingers  still  in  some  localities,  carried 
off  thousands  of  homed  cattle.  It  might  not 
be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  a  circumstance 
connected  with  this  cattle  disease,  which  may 
perhaps  lead  to  the  discoveiy  of  a  remedy  for 
its  prevention  or  cure.  In  the  chiftlick  or 
estate  of  Yanis,  eighteen  miles  from  this  town, 
there  are  two  mineral  springs,  one  of  which  is 
evidently  ferraginous,  the  other  is  an  acidu- 
lous spring,  containing  probably  (there  being 
no  one  here  to  analyze  its  waters)  carbonic 
acid,  and  is  known  in  the  vicinity  by  the  name 
of  the  *  sour  spring.'  The  cattle  of  Yams, 
consistmg  of  about  500  head,  drink  at  both 
these  springs,  and  as  they  have  constantly, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  murrain,  enjoyed 
a  perfect  immunity  from  disease,  il  is  highly 
probable  that  this  singular  exemption  was 
entirely  due  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
waters,  the  more  so  as  the  mortality  among 
the  cattle  was  nowhere  greater  than  in  villages 
and  &rms  surrounding  the  estate  of  Yanis.*' 

From  Enos,  Yice-Consul  Bossy  reported 
that  **  the  amount  of  produce  could  be  increased 
a  hundred-fold  by  the  following  means : — 1st. 
By  pecuniary  assistance.  2nd.  By  a  more 
advanced  system  of  cultivation,  and  inspection 
by  the  locid  authorities,  drd.  Ghreater  care  of 
the  cotton  fields  where  at  present  great  damage 
is  caused  by  encroachments  by  cattle  and 
especially  sheep.  According  to  my  idea  agri- 
culturists experience  no  other  difficulties  but 
those  I  have  here  enumerated.  I  am  informed 
by  competent  persons  that  immense  tracts  of 
land  remain  uncultivated,  owing  simply  to  the 
want  of  some  protection  from  the  flocks  and 


herds;  the  Government  has  not,  howerer, 
sought  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  scareitj  of 
money  is  also  another  serious  drawback  to  tiie 
extension  of  cultivation.  The  want  also  of 
European  agricultural  implements,  of  wMch 
none  exist,  tends  also  to  delay  progress  and 
improvement." 

From  Adrianople,yice-ConsuI  Blunt  reported 
that  there  were  ten  kazas  (districts)  in  sand- 
jack  (county)  of  Adrianople.     In  five  of  these, 
viz.,    Adrianople,    Uzun    Einpra,    Dimotica, 
Mustapha  Padia,  and  Tchirmen,  cotton  was 
successfully  grown  in  1868.     **  The  crops  tiiis 
year  are  looking  well,  and  promise  a  good 
yield,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Dimotica  and 
Uzun  Einpru.    In  general  the  growers  prefer 
the  American  plant  to  the  Egyptian,  as  it 
reaches  maturity  earlier  by  about  four  weeks, 
and  it  also  gives  better  returns.    The  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  Adrianople  is  susceptible 
of  great  increase.     The  districts  already  named 
are  -irrigated  by  the  river  Maritza,  and  by  it 
they  are  connected  with  the    port  of  Enoe. 
Their  dimate  and  soil  are  not  unfavourable  to 
cotton  culture,  and  the  inhabitants,  chiefly 
Bulgarians,  are  very  industrious.     Their  silk 
crops  having  failed  during  the  last  eight  years, 
they  are  now  very  willing  to  avail  themselTes 
of  other  sources  of  livelihood.     But  in  order 
to  promote  the  quantity  and  quality  of  cotton 
in  these  districts,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
supply  the  growers  with  the  best  American 
seed ;  to  assist  them  with  small  advances  at  a 
moderate  interest,  and  to  introduce  improved 
agricultural    implements   and    machinery  for 
cleaning.    A  reaping  machine  (Picksley  and 
Sims*)  was  brought  this  year  to  Adrianople  by 
Sheriff  Bey,  one  of  the  chief  fiumers  here.    It 
has  been  in  operation  about  six  weeks,  and 
has  answered  so  well  that  other  farmers  are 
disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  Sheriff  Bey." 

From  Gallipoli,  Vice-Consul  Ogilvy  reported 
as  follows : — 

**  The  cotton  crop  in  the  district  of  Gallipoli 
promises  well  this  year,  though  it  has  suffered 
some  slight  damage  from  hail.  One  great  step 
towards  the  increase  of  cotton  colttvatioa 
would  be  the  legalization  by  Government  of 
advances  made  to  the  cultivator  on  the  security 
of  the  standing  crop,  as  the  peasant  would 
then  be  able  to  obtain  such  advances  on  con- 
ditions £ar  less  onerous  than  those  to  which  he 
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18  now  obliged  to  sabmit.  As  at  present  such 
adTUiees  are  not  only  not  recognized,  but  are 
positiTely  discouraged  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment,  the  capitalist  consents  to  make  such 
advances  only  at  rates  which  remunerate  him 
for  the  risk  incurred,  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  legally  enforcing  the  ezecntion  of  his 
eontraet  with  the  peasant.*' 

From  the  Isknd  of  Crete,  Consul  Hay  re- 
ported as  follows : — 

"Although  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any 
exact  information  as  to  cultivation  of  cotton, 
there  being  no  statistics  of  any  kind  in  the 
country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cultivation 
has  increased  considerably  this  year.  The 
crops  are  promising,  though  in  some  parts 
they  have  been  damaged  by  the  early  rains. 
Should  this  year's  crop  prove  remunerative  to 
the  proprietors,  it  is  probable  there  will  be  an 
increased  produce  next  year.  It  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  the  people  can  be  got  to  sow 
their  land  with  exotic  seed.  The  seed  of  the 
eonntry  it  appears  gives  a  surer  yield.  Large 
quantities  of  Egyptian  seed  were  last  year 
distributed  gratis  by  the  Government ;  but,  in 
many  cases  the  seed  was  used  as  food  for  cattle 
by  the  people  rather  than  sow  their  land  with 
it." 


SEWAGE,  METROPOLIS. 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  any  Plane  for  dealing  with  the 
Sewage  of  the  MetropoUsj  and  other  large 
Tovne,  with  a  view  to  its  Utilization  to  Agri- 
cultural Purposes.  (6  l.) 
The  committee  was  appointed  on  the  26th 
April,  1S64,  and  nominated  the  29th  April,  of 
Mr.  Cowper,  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr. 
Addeiiey,  Sir  William  Russell,  Sir  Frederic 
Smith,  Lord  Fermoy,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Mr. 
Gaird,  Mr.  Tite,  Mr.  Leader,  Mr.  Hibbert, 
Mr.  Sckter  Booth,  Dr.  Brady,  and  Lord  Robert 
Montague,  who  acted  as  chairman.  The  com- 
mittee sat  eighteen  times,  and  examined  the 
following  witnesses :  —  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John 
Thwaites,  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  Joseph  W.  Bazalgette,  the  Hon. 
William  Napier,  George  W.  Hemans,  William 
Hope,  George  Hopkins,  C.E.,  J.  J.  Moore, 
G.  H.  Roberts,  James  Brunlees,  G.  H.  Town- 
send,  Sir  Charles  Fox,  Richard  Smith,  George 


Shepherd,  Thomas  Ellis,  John  Bowing,  Wil- 
liam West,  John  Hocking,  Cuthbert  W.  John- 
son, Thomas  Ellis,  John  Bowing,  John  Frederic 
Bateman,  Arthur  Whitehead,  William  J.  Ffen- 
nell,  Samuel  H.  €kiel,  Mr.  Alderman  Mechi, 
Dr.  Acland,  George  H.  Walker,  John  Dales, 
Tom  Taylor,  Robert  Rawlinson,  John  Craven, 
John  Bennet  Lawes,  Professor  Way,  W. 
M'Cormick,  M.P.,  Samuel  Coke  Ridley, 
Joseph  Cleaves,  Charles  Mills  Roche,  and 
J.  A,  Nicholay. 

On  the  11th  July,  the  chairman  submitted 
a  draft  report,  and  Mr.  Caird  submitted  another 
draft  as  follows : — 

"  1.  That,  after  some  inquiry  into  the  plans 
for  utilising  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis,  which 
had  been  laid  before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  your  committee  took  evidence  regard- 
ing the  pumping,  conveyance,  and  distribution 
over  the  land  of  sewage  in  the  liquid  state,  and 
as  to  its  value  as  a  manure. 

''The  evidence  laid  before  your  committee 
has  led  them  to  the  conclusion — 

«  (i.)  That  the  value  of  town  sewage  as 
manure  is  regulated  entirely  by  its 
proportion  of  dilution  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  population,  that  value 
being  greatest  where  the  dilution  is 
smallest. 

''  (ii.)  That  the  manure  which  the  sewage 
contains  can  be  applied  in  the 
cheapest  manner  when  conveyed  in 
suspension  in  water. 

"  (iii.)  That  in  the  liquid  state  sewage  may 
be  most  profitably  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  grasses,  whether  natural 
or  artificial. 

''  (iv.)  That  sewage,  when  so  applied,  even 
in  considerable  quantities  to  growing 
grass,  occasions  little  or  no  nuisance 
when  spread  thinly  over  the  ground, 
and  that  by  a  simple  process  of  deo^ 
dorization  it  may,  if  necessary,  be 
completely  deprived  of  smell. 

'*  (v.)  That  the  cost  of  its  application  de- 
pends on  the  proximitiy  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  lands  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied,  that  cost  being  least 
where  the  situation  of  the  land 
admits  of  the  transmission  of  sew- 
age by  natural  gravitation. 
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**  (yi.)  That,  in  its  most  common  state,  town 
sewage  is  so  largely  dilnted  with 
water,  that,  to  produce  profitable 
results,  heaTj  applications  of  it  are 
requisite. 

''  (yii.)  That  the  soOs  best  adapted  for  its 
use  are  those  of  a  very  porous 
character,  whether  sand  or  loam, 
which  admit  of  its  ready  absorption. 

**  (Tiii.)  That  your  committee  are  satisfied 
that  iliere  is  now  sufficient  proof, 
by  the  evidence  adduced  before  this 
and  a  former  committee,  and  the 
numerous  examples  in  operation, 
both  of  the  mode  by  which  sewage 
may  be  advantageously  applied  to 
land,  and  of  the  ultimate  profit  to 
be  derived  by  all  parties  from  its 
judicious  use. 

**  (ix.)  Your  committee,  having  examined 
the  chairman  and  engineer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  are 
of  opinion  that  more  might  have 
been  done  by  that  board  towards 
the  profitable  use  of  the  sewage  of 
London ;  and  that  the  completion 
of  the  outfall  sewerage  of  the  metro- 
polis ought,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  to  be  followed  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  which  may  convert 
that  sewage  from  a  nuisance  into  a 
permanent  and  increasing  source  of 
agricultural  fertility. 

'*  (x.)  That  your  committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
each  city  or  town  will  necessarily 
guide  them  in^  the  adoption  of  such 
plans  as  are  most  suitable  to  each ; 
but  your  committee  desire  to  repeat 
the  recommendation  of  your  com- 
mittee on  the  same  subject  in  1862, 
that  the  municipal  authorities  should 
have  certain  powers  to  enable  them 
to  rent,  or  otherwise  deal  with  lands 
in  their  neighbourhood,  for  the  most 
profitable  application  of  the  sewage, 
in  relief  of  local  taxation. 

"  Your  committee  examined  several  wit- 
nesses regarding  the  pollution  of  the  rivers 
and  streams  of  the  country. 

« The  effects  of  such  poUution  are  mainly 


dependent  on  the  volume  of  water  with  which 
the  offensive  matter  becomes  diluted. 

**  That  offensive  matter  consists  of  the  sew- 
age of  towns,  and,  in  the  manufiMsturing  ud 
mining  districts,  also  of  the  refuse  from  £u- 
tones,  dyeworks,  gasworks,  foundries,  milis, 
and  othei:  establishments,  and  of  masses  of 
rubbish  of  every  kind  which  are  thrown  upon 
the  river  banks,  and  obstruct  their  beds,  and 
impede  the  current  of  the  waters. 

*'That  this  pollution  and  obstruction  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  has  become,  in  certain 
localities,  a  public,  as  it  may  soon  be  a  national 
nuisance,  interfering  with  Uie  eonvenienee  and 
comfort  of  the  people,  and  likely  to  endanger 
the  public  health,  while  it  is  also  serionslj  in- 
jurious to  river  fish. 

"  That  the  pollution  caused  by  sewage  is 
most  effectually  corrected  by  passing  the  sew- 
age through  porous  soil  covered  with  vege- 
tation ;  and  that  thus  the  utilization  of  sewage 
is  at  the  same  time  the  best  mode  of  rendering 
it  innocuous  to  health. 

''Yopr  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
pollution  of  rivers  demands  the  early  attention 
of  the  Legislature,  and  the  adoption  of  snch 
mei^ures  as  may  confer  a  general  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  area  of  each  catchment  basin ;  i 
so  that  there  may  be  sufficient  powers  for  the 
regulation  of  all  public  and  private  water  rights, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  such  polla- 
tion  and  obstruction  as  may  be  found  ii\jarioQS 
to  the  general  welfare. 

''Your  committee  received  some  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  works  for  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage  of  the  metropolis,  now  being  earned 
out  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Bnt 
as  it  seemed  likely  to  involve  other  questions 
which,  however  proper  for  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry, were  not  included  in  the  order  of  refer- 
ence, your  committee  declined  to  proceed  farther 
ill  that  inquiry." 

On  its  being  put  to  the  vote,  the  committee 
decided  by  nine  ayes  against  six  noes,  that  the 
draft  report  prepared  by  the  chairman  be  read 
a  sejcond  time,  which  after  some  amendment  was 
ordered  to  be  the  report  of  the  committee  to  the 
House. 

**  Your  committee  commenced  their  inquiry 
by  examining  into  all  those  plans  for  utilising, 
in  a  liquid  state,  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis, 
which  had  been  laid  before  the  Metropolitan 
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Board  of  Works,  and  were  refezred  to  the  com- 
mittee by  an  order  of  the  House. 

"Your  committee  have  ascertained,  from 
Goraish  engineers  of  the  greatest  reputation, 
the  prices  of  the  steam  engines  and  pnmps 
which  would  be  required  to  raise  yarious  quan- 
tities of  sewage  to  stated  heights. 

''Mr.  Batconan,  the  well-known  water  en- 
gineer, was  examined  as  to  the  prices  of  the 
mains  and  pipes  which  would  be  necessary  for 
the  conyeyance  and  distribution  of  sewage  oyer 
land,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  laybg  them 
down  and  jointing  them. 

"  Your  committee  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  it  is  not^^only  possible  to  utilise  the 
sewage  of  towns,  by  conyeying  it,  in  a  liquid 
state,  through  mains  and  pipes  to  the  country, 
bnt  that  such  an  undertaking  may  be  made  to 
result  in  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  ratepayers  of 
the  towns  whose  sewage  is  thus  utilised. 

"  That  benefit  may,  in  a  few  years,  be  greatly 
increased ;  for  the  amount  of  uiificial  manures 
is  even  at  present  insufficient,  and  the  sources 
whence  some  of  the  most  important  are  ob- 
tained will,  in  a  few  years,  be  exhausted. 
Other  means  of  fertilising  land  must  therefore 
be  resorted  to. 

"Your  committee,  haying  examined  the 
chairman  and  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  are  of  opinion  that  more 
might  haye  been  done  by  that  board  towards 
the  profitable  use  of  the  sewage  of  London ; 
and  that  the  completion  of  the  out&ll  sewerage 
of  the  metropolis  ought,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  to  be  followed  by  the  adoption  of  a 
system  which  may  conyert  that  sewage  from  a 
nnisanee  into  a  permanent  and  increasing 
source  of  agricultural  fertility. 

"  ETen  if  a  pecuniary  benefit  were  not  to  be 
secured,  yet  such  a  consideration  should  not 
deter  local  authorities  from  taking  such  steps 
as  are  possible  to  free  riyers  from  pollution. 
'  ''Your committee  examined  seyend witnesses 
regarding  the  pollution  of  the  riyers  and  streams 
of  the  country. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ii\jlu7 
which  results  from  the  practice  of  conducting 
sewage  and  other  refuse  matters  into  the 
rirers,  from  whence  numerous  towns,  yiUages, 
and  country  populations  deriye  their  water- 
Bopply. 

"  It  is  imperatiyely  necessary  that  such  a 


practice  should  be  disoontmued.  No  efficient 
artificial  method  has  been  discoyered  to  purify, 
for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes,  water  which 
has  been  once  infected  by  town  sewage.  By 
no  known  mechanical  or  chemical  means  can 
such  water  be  more  than  partially  cleansed ;  it 
is  always  liable  to  putrify  again.  Processes,  of 
filtering  and  deodorization  cannot,  therefore,  be 
relied  upon  to  do  more  than  mitigate  the  evil. 
Water  which  appears  perfectly  pure  to  the  eye 
is  sufficient,  under  certain  conditions,  to  breed 
serious  epidemics  in  the  population  which 
drinks  it. 

*'  Soils,  howeyer,  and  the  roots  of  growing 
plants,  haye  a  great  and  rapid  power  of  ab- 
stracting impurities  from  sewage  water,  and 
rendering  it  again  innocuous  and  free  from  con- 
tamination. 

"  Mr.  Ffennell,  the  chief  inspector  of  fishe- 
ries, stated  in  his  eyidence  that  sewage  water,  in 
a  putrifying  state,  is  destructiye  to'fish ;  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  amount  of  food  for  the 
people,  and  of  reyenue  to  the  owners  of  riyers, 
would,  therefore,  result  from  purifying  the 
riyers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  are  now 
contaminated  by  sewage  and  other  matters. 

'*  If  the  sewage  of  towns  is  no  longer  to  flow 
into  riyers,  the  only  altematiye  which  remains 
is  to  dispose  of  it  on  the  land. 

'*  It  has  been  decided  that  it  is  a  nuisance 
at  common  law  to  discharge  any  sewage  into  a 
riyer.  Yet  the  law  is,  neyertheless,  inoperatiye, 
for  want  of  powers  to  remove  the  nuisance. 

**  Until  within  the  last  thirty  years,  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  utilise  all  the  nightsoil  and 
other  refuse  on  the  land.  Great  obstructions 
used  to  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  making  house 
drains  which  should  empty  themselyes  into  the 
street  sewers.  The  use  of  the  hitter  was  con- 
fined to  the  conyeyance  of  the  surface  waters 
of  the  town.  There  was  a  service  of  scavengers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  remove  excrementitious 
matters  in  their  carts.  And  it  was  the  office  of 
the  mayors  of  towns  to  take  care  that  rivers, 
streams,  and  ponds  were  kept  free  from  all 
noxious  or  filthy  substances.  But  when  the 
modem  water-closets  came  into  vogue,  and  the 
practice  was  introduced  of  flushing  house-drains 
into  the  sewers,  then  the  diluted  nightsoil  first 
began  to  find  its  way  into  rivers. 

'<  Yet  the  removiU  of  house  refase  to  the  hmd 
would  now  be  much  easier  and  cheaper  than  it 
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was  fonnerly ;  because  carriage  by  suspennon 
in  a  liquid  is  the  cheapest  mode  of  transport. 

''  In  many  towns  of  Lancashire  there  are  to 
this  day  numerous  cesspits.  This  is  the  case 
with  Manchester,  where  the  local  authorities 
expend  about  20,000Z.  a  year  for  emptying 
them  and  remoTing  the  contents  to  the  land, 
and  receire  back  60  per  cent,  by  the  sale  of 
the  material.  A  system  of  sewerage,  and  the 
necessary  works  to  remoTe  all  the  refuse  in  a 
liquid  state  to  the  adjacent  fields,  would,  in 
Mr.  Bawlinson*s  opinion,  cause  a  saying  to  the 
town. 

"The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  the 
Board  of  Health  took  no  steps  to  preyent  the 
introduction  of  the  practice  of  flushing  the 
refuse  of  houses  into  the  street  sewers,  and 
thence  into  the  riyers.  For  they  were  of 
opinion  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  freeing 
habitations  from  the  dangerous  infection  of 
putrifying  substances ;  and  assumed  that  when 
this  more  pressing  object  had  been  accom- 
plished, the  law  would  be  again  respected,  and 
measures  would  be  taken  to  free  the  riyers  and 
restore  the  refuse  once  more  to  the  land. 

"Dwelling-houses  in  the  metropolis  and 
many  parts  of  England  haye  ahready  been 
freed ;  which  has  caused  the  increased  pollution 
of  riyers.  This  latter  eyil  is  becoming  worse 
eyery  year  in  proportion  to  the  adoption  of  a 
better  water  supply,  of  a  more  perfect  system 
of  house  drainage,  and  the  increase  of  the 
population. 

"  Dr.  Acland  and  other  witnesses  belieye 
that  riyers  can  be  effectually  freed  from  pollu- 
tion only  by  extending  the  Local  Goyemment 
Act  to  entire  watersheds  ;  or  rather,  by  estab- 
lishing boards  somewhat  similar  to  the  present 
local  boards  of  towns,  which  should  extend 
oyer  the  whole  area  of  each  catchment  basin, 
instead  of  being  restricted  to  the  precincts  of 
each  town.  These  watershed  or  catchment 
boards  should,  in  the  opinion  of  those  witnesses, 
haye  all  the  powers  for  this  purpose  which  are 
now  eigoyed  by  the  local  boards  of  towns ;  and 
they  should  be  placed  under  the  direct  authority 
and  superyision  of  the  Home  Office.  They 
furthermore  hold  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  Home  Secretary  to  see  that  the  law,  as  to 
the  pollution  of  streams,  is  strictly  enforced  by 
these  watershed  boards. 

"The  secretaiy  of  the  Local  Goyemment 


Office,  as  well  as  Mr.  Bawlinson,  the  inspeding 
engineer,  while  concurring  in  the]  necessity  of 
appointing  a  board  for  each  catchment  basin, 
gaye  a  decided  opinion  that  the  duty  of  the 
watershed  board  should  be  merely  to  supervise 
the  action  of  the  local  boards  withm  their 
district,  and  enforce  an  obedience  to  the  lav  in 
causing  them  to  desist  from  polluting  the 
streams ;  but  that  the  necessary  works  should 
be  carried  out  by  the  local  boards  alone. 

"  We  recommend  thatj^ihe  important  object 
of  completely  freeing  the  entire  basins  of  riyere 
from  pollution  should  be  rendered  possible  by 
general  legislatiye  enactment,  enabling  the 
inhabitants  of  such  entire  districts  to  adopt 
some  controlling  power  for  that  purpose ;  bst 
it  should  include  a  prorision  for  compelling 
local  boards  to  render  the  sewage  of  thdr 
districts  innocuous  by  application  to  the  knd 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  case  of  the 
yalley  of  the  Thames  (where  the  purification 
of  the  riyer,  which  has  been  sought  by  the 
expenditure  of  enormous  sums,  is,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  counteracted  by  the  increased 
discharge  of  sewage  from  towns  higher  up  the 
stream)  requires  special  and  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

"  Before  concluding  the  inquiry,  your  com- 
mittee receiyed  some  eyidence  with  regard  to 
the  measures  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  diyerting 
the  sewage  of  the  metropolis.  This  inqniiy 
your  committee  haye  been  unable  to  complete." 

The  following  tables  form  part  of  a  paper 
inserted  in  the  appendix,  "  On  an  improyed 
mode  of  collecting  human  yoidings  with  a  riew 
to  their  application  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  reduction  of  local  taxation." 

Pbopobtion  of  the  Ubine  of  the  Inhabitakts 

of  London  to  their  Fjeges. 

Urine    1,059,151  tons  per  annum. 

Fnoes         96,484  „        „ 

yalneofnrine.. _     1,030,5022. 

Value  of  feces,  at  1/.  8«.  per  ton      134,993iL 

Aass  of  Maus  and  Fbmaleb  in  London, 
enumerated  8th  April,{1861. 

Tears.  Males.  Femaks. 


All  ages      ^. 
Both  sexes 
Under  5  years 
5  years...., 
10    „ 
15    „     

JO  n 


_.  1,907,781  _.  1,496,208 

2,803,989 

.....  180,893  .....  181,403 

..„.  149,336  ..„  150,924 

130,799  .....   133,550 

119,949  ....  139,206 

....     122,'548  ....     154,841 
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AoBS  of  Males  and  Fbmalxs  in  Lohdon,  &c.— conf. 
Years.  Males.         Females. 


S5    ^ 



111,668    _. 

140,367 

30    „ 

MM*                       w—m*      ,„,. 

102,765    ... 

122,012 

36     „ 

«...             .....             ..... 

88,366     

102,151 

40    „ 

....           ....  ~~ 

82,068    .... 

93,832 

46    „ 

...             ....            •.. 

62,782     .... 

71,408 

50    ^ 

.....             ...    .... 

51,497     .... 

61,231 

55    „ 

•..             ...             ..... 

34,985     ..... 

43,202 

60    „ 

....           «..   ... 

80,438    .... 

40,878 

66     „ 

....           ....           ... 

17,614     .... 

25,322 

70    „ 

.„..           

12,241     

18,862 

75    „ 

.....           ..... 

6,183     ... 

10,061 

80    „ 

...,,             ..., 

2,706     .... 

4,821 

85    „ 

...           ...            ..... 

779     .... 

1,616 

90    „ 

.....           .....   

183    .... 

412 

95    „ 

....          ....           ..... 

38    .... 

93 

100    ^ 

and  upwards  — 

4    .... 

17 

NunTRKH  of  Childbbn  ii 

London  at  each  Year 

under  Five. 

Yean. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under  < 

me  year    

..    42,262    .... 

42,229 

1  year 

...       ....       ....  « 

..     85,688     ... 

.     36,704 

S  jears 

...       .... 

..     35,602     .... 

.     36,092 

3     n 

....       ....       

..     34,344     .... 

.     34,379 

4     n 

.....       

-     33,097     .. 

.     32,999 

EsTDCATE,  in  Bound  Numbers,  of  Fluid  Yoid- 
iNGS  and  Yaloable  Ingredients  in  Adult 
MAT.gg  and  Females. 

In  24  hours.  Males.  Females. 


Water  (urine)     ...    52  oz 

■ 

...      42  035. 

Urea ...  600  grains. 

....  400  grains. 

Uric  acid 8-5 

n 

.....      7-3    ,. 

Creatinine 12 

n 

...     10        „ 

Heipporic  acid           19 

w 

....     16        „ 

Fhosphoric  add  _    60 

>9 

-...    56        „ 

Snlpl  inric  add    _    32 

99 

....    30        „ 

Chloride  of  sodimn  210 

n 

....  170        „ 

Ammonia      .'    10 

n 

-~           8              .9 

Potaah      ....        ...    68 

99 

...    48        „ 

MagnesU      3 

99 

-.-       2         ., 

lime        .-        .-.      3"5 

99 

-       3         „ 

EsTDiATE,  in  Bound  Nnmbers,  of  Fluid  Yoid- 

IKGS  and  Yaloable  Ingredients  of  Males  and 

FsicALES  below  Twenty  Years  of  Age. 

Male$  and  Females. 
Age,  3  to  5— Weight,  80  lb. 

l¥a*er 

Urea       ...        -.        ~. 

Other  organic  and  mineral  solids 
Age,  6  to  10— Wdgfat,  41  -  7  lb. 

Water .... 

Urea 

Other  ofganic  and  mineral  solids 
Age,  10  to  15— Wei^ty  62-4  lb. 

Make. 
Water    -,.       .«       ....       ... 

Urea       ......        —        310  grains. 

Chloride  of  sodinm      ....        160    „ 

A0B,  15  to  20— Weight,  103  lb. 

Make.  Femalee, 

Water 26oa.»      ....    46  oa. 

Urea     305  g;rain& 360  gndns. 

Chloride  of  sodiom     .....  136    „       ....  130    „ 
*  One  obsenration  ool  jr. 


...    25  OK. 
».  200  grains. 
-226    „ 

....    40  0*. 
_  270  gndns. 
.....300    » 


44  OS. 


The  Population  of  London  oalonlated  as 
Adult  Males. 

Total  sonls,  2,808,989. 

*'  Males  above  20  and  below  60,  656,669. 

'*  Females  above  20  and  below  60,  790,044. 

"  The  flnid  voiding  of  one  female  between 
20  and  60,  to  the  voiding  of  one  male  between 
20  and  60,  is  as  four  to  five  790,044  -4-6x4 
males  =  682,085. 

'*  The  fluid  voidings  of  790,044  females  are 
equal  to  the  fluid  voidings  of  632,085  males. 

**  Of  the  84,491  children  under  one  year, 
about  one  quarter  will  contribute  eight  ounces 
of  urine  per  day.  The  rest  will  be  lost.  The 
amount  collected  will  scarcely  make  up  for  the 
loss  incurred  through  children  one  year  and 
under  two  years  of  age.  This  class  comprises 
71,292  souls.  Deducting  probable  losses,  five 
children  may  be  estimated  to  fiimish  the  value 
of  one  adult  male,  71,292  x  s=  5  adult  males, 
14,258. 

'<  The  children  two  years  and  under  three 
number  71,694,  and  may  be  computed  to 
furnish  value  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one 
adult  male,  71,694  x  s  4  adult  males, 
17,928. 

"  Of  children  three  years  and  under  five 
years  of  age,  184,819  are  living  in  London. 
Their  fluid  voidings  may  be  computed  to  equal 
those  of  ludf  their  number,  or  67,409  adult 
females,  and  these  represent  the  value  of 
67,409  -^  5  X  4  adult  males  s=  58,924. 

''Of  individuals  of  both  sexes,  from  five 
years  upwards  and  under  10  years  of  age,  there 
are  living  in  London  800,259.  Every  two  of 
these  excrete  valuable  matter  equal  to  one  adult 
male.  This  represents  a  contingent  of  adult 
males,  150,129. 

"  Of  individuals  of  both  sexes,  aged  10  years 
and  under  15,  there  are  264,849  living  in 
London.  The  excretion  of  every  five  of  these 
may  be  estimated  as  equal  to  that  of  three 
adult  males.  This  amounts  to  the  produce  of 
adult  males,  158,607. 

''During  the  years  from  15  to  20,  the 
amount  of  valuable  matter  voided  becomes 
larger,  to  the  amount  probably  of  one-seventh, 
in  females  than  in  males.  Taldng  the  average 
discharge  of  valuable  matter  in  an  individual 
in  this  category  to  be  seven-tenths  of  thai  of 
an  adult,  then  the  259,155  living  in  London 
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excrete  as  mneh  ta  259,155  -^  10  x  7  adults 
=  181,405. 

*'  Between  the  age  of  60  and  70  the  quantity 
of  valoable  excrete  IeJIs  10  per  cent,  below 
those  of  middle-aged  persons. 

"  Of  the  48,052  males  of  that  age  living  in 
London,  4,805  will  have  to  be  deducted,  leaving 
adult  males,  48,247. 

**  Of  females  of  the  same  age,  60  to  70, 
there  are  living  in  London  66,200.  From  these 
for  the  same  reason  10  per  cent,  have  to  be 
deducted,  leaving  59,580  middle-aged  females 
to  be  placed  into  the  account,  which  repre- 
sents value  of  59,580  -^  5  x  4  adult  males 
=  47,664. 

« It  may  be  assumed  that  in  persons  between 
the  ages  of  70  and  80,  the  quantity  of  valuable 
matter  excreted  in  the  renal  fluids  falls  20  per 
cent,  below  that  of  middle-aged  adults.  The 
18,874  nudes  of  these  ages  living  in  London 
represent  therefore  middle-aged  males,  14,700. 

<<  The  28,928  females  of  between  70  and  80 
represent  28,189  females  of  middle  age,  which 
28,189  -H  5  X  4  male  adults  =  18,508. 

**  It  may  further  be  assumed  that  in  people 
of  from  80  to  100  years  of  age  the  quantity  of 
valuable  matter  excreted  in  the  urine  falls  80 
per  cent,  below  that  of  middle  age.  Of  males 
between  80  and  100  and  upwards,  there  are 
living  in  London  8,710,  which  (minus  1,118) 
leaves  middle-aged  adults,  2,597. 

<<The  6,958  females  between  80  and  100 
and  upwards,  represent  (—80  per  cent.  2,085) 
4,878  middle-aged  females.  These  in  their 
turn  represent  4,878  -?-  5  x  4  middle-aged 
males  s=  8,896. 

SUMHAST  of  the  P0PT7LATI0M  of  LoKDON  CslcU* 

lated  as  Adult  Malbs. 


Tears. 

1  and  under  2  equal  to  adult  males. 

14^58 

2        „ 

3        „            „ 

17,923 

3        „ 

6         „            „            ^..         «.. 

63,924 

6        „ 

10        „ 

150,129 

10        „ 

16        „            „            -...        «... 

158,607 

16        „ 

20        „            „            ....        .... 

181,405 

20        „ 

60  males 

656,669 

20         „ 

60  females  equal  to  males 

632,035 

60        H 

70  males  eqnal  to  middle-aged..... 

43,247 

60         „ 

70  females  equal  to  males 

47,664 

70        „ 

80  males 

14,700 

70        „ 

80  females         .....        

18,508 

80        „ 

100  males 

2,597 

«o       „ 

100  females         

3,896 

1,995,562 


''  Taking  into  aeooont  that  there  are  many 
thousand  persons  who  come  to  London  during 
the  day,  but  sleep  without  (and  are  not  enume- 
rated as  living  within)  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, and  deposit  a  portion  of  their  fluid 
excretion  in  town;  also  many  thousands  of 
casual  visitors ; — ^taking  further  into  account 
the  rapid  increase  of  London,  we  are  justified,  I 
think,  in  assuming  that  the  population  of  Lon- 
don excretes  an  amount  of  urine  and  valuable 
ingredients  equal  to  that  of  2,000,000  adult  or 
or  middle-aged  males. 

Fluid  Yoidinos  of  the  Population  of  Lon- 
don, calculated  as  2,000,000  Adult  Males. 

1  per  day. 
Urine,  650,000  gallons,  or  2,901  tons,  176  gallons. 
Ammonia  from  niea,  36  tons  (3,608),  at  60L  per 
ton,  Talue  2,160/. 
Ammonia  from  its  salt,  1  '27  tons,  valne  76L  4<. 
Ammonia  from  its  nric  add. 
Ammonia  from  its  creatinine. 
Ammonia  from  other  nitrogenised  matters. 
Phosphoric  acid. 

8oIphnric  add,  4,081  tons,  valne  37 L  6s. 
Chloride  of  sodinm. 
Potash. 
Lime  and  Magnesia,  1,714  lbs. 

Amount  and  Value  of  Fluid  Yoidings  of 
the  Population  of  London,  calculated  at 
2,000,000  Adult  Males  per  Annum. 

Urine  237,250,000  gallons,  or  1,059,151  tona,  176 
gallons. 

Ammonia  from  nrea,  13,140  tons,  at  SOL  per  ton, 
788,400/. 

Ammonia  fropi  its  salts,  465*5  tons,  27,990/. 

Ammonia  fix>m  its  nric  acid,  160*8  tons,  9,648/. 

Ammonia  from  its  creatinine,  251*8  tons,  15,108/. 

Ammonia  from  other  nitrogenons  matters,  200  tons^ 
12,000/. 

Phosphoric  acid,  2,271*8  tons,  valne  at  l^dL  per  lb., 
or  14/.  per  ton,  31,80.5/.  lis, 

Salpnnric  add,  1,489*5  tons,  valne  at  1^.  per  lb., 
or  9/.  6s.  8</.  per  ton,  13,614/.  lOt. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  9,776*6,  tons,  value  at  1<L 
per  lb.,  or  4/.  I2s.  per  ton,  44,972/. 

Potash,  2,709*4  tons,  valne  at  32/.  per  ton,  86,700/. 

Lime  and  magnesia,  625,610  lbs.  at  id.  per  lb., 
325/.  I6s.  9d. 

Annual  Value  of  the  Fluid  Yomnvas  of  the 
Population  of  London. — Sukmabt. 


£ 

.....  «-.  788,400 

,» 

ammoniacal  salts 

.....    27,930 

t» 

uric  acid 

~       9,64S 

M 

creatinine^  ..... 

-..     15,108 

n 

other  nitrogenized 

matters.....    12,000 

Phosphoric  acid 

_    31,806 

Snlphuric 

acid 

13,614 

Chloride  of  sodinm     

....    44.972 

Potash 

.....        .....        .....        ~... 

.....  .-..    86,700 

lime  and 

magnesia    ..... 

Total - 

325 

.....    £1,030,502 
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"  Value  of  one  ton  of  urine,  rather  less 
than  11. 

**  Yalne  of  annual  mine  of  one  adult  male 
rather  more  than  10s. 

**  Two  tons  per  acre  would  give  one  gallon 
for  every  nine  square  yards. 

"  Four  tons  per  acre  would  be  equal  to  the 
ordinary  manuring  with  guano.  The  million 
tons  would  be  sufficient  to  manure  250,000 
acres  of  arable  land  to  the  extent  of  making 
them  bear  good  wheat  crops  every  year. 

ComcBBCiAL  Prices  of   Abucles    contained 

in,  or  obtainable  from,  Human  Ezobetions, 

January,  1868. 

Per  Ton. 
£    s.      •£   9, 

Nitrate  of  potash  40    0to45    0 

ATerage  of  same  for  many  years    90    0  to  35    0 

Nitrate  of  soda  ^..  13    0 

Ammonia,  snlphate  from  gas-works      IS    0  to  14    0 

Ammonia,  carbonate 40    0 

Potash,  carbonate  30    0  to  32    0 

„    lowest  price  ever  known     .....  20    0 
Salt,  common 4  12 

Pbioes  in  January  1868,  of  Guano,  Sufeb- 
PHOSPHATE,  and  Linssed  Cake. 

Pernyian,  13/.  7«.  6<f.  to  14/.  6«. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  \d.  per  lb.    Literary  estimates. 

Phosphoric  acid,  1|J.  per  lb.    Literary  estimates. 

Saperphosphate  of  lime,  30  per  cent  of  Townsend's 
eolnble  and  insoluble  phosphates,  6/.  5«.  per  ton. 

Dissolved  bones,  80  per  cent,  of  Townsend's  soluble 
and  insoluble  phosphates,  6l  15«.  per  ton. 

Gypsum,  \l  to  U  8s.  per  ton. 

American  linseed  cakes,  1863,  9il,  1862,  \\l  10«. 

English  Unseed  cakes,  1863, 10/.,  1862,  10/.  lOs. 

"  A  letter  on  the  utilisation  of  sewage  was 
also  inserted  in  the  appendix  by  Lord  Torrington, 
8ir  Charles  Fox,  Thornton  Hunt,  and  Bichard 
Smith.  They  referred  to  the  calculations  of 
Mr.  Bazalgette,  Mr.  Mechi,  and  Captain  Galton, 
which  reckoned  the  total  amount  of  sewage 
draining  the  metropolitan  district  annually : — 
Mr.  Bazalgette  reckoning  it  at  268,667,090 
tons,  Mr.  Mechi  at  808,000,750,  and  Captain 
Galton  at  828,884,990. 

<*  The  writers  observed  that  these  calculations 
Tary  materially ;  that  another  element  of  uncer- 
tainty, that  would  considerably  affect  them,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  rainfall.  The  total  for  the 
year  was  usually  taken  at  25  inches,  but  in 
1868,  the  total  was  actually  returned  at  20 
inches ;  and  the  distribution  within  the  year  is 
Btill  more  uncertain,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
monthly  return  for  the  year  1868,  viz.: — 
Januaiy  2*6  inches,  February  0*6,  March  0*7, 


April  0-4,  May  1*8,  June  8*9,  July  0*9,  August 
1*8,  September  8*2,  October  1*7,  Noyember  1*8, 
December  1*1— Total  20. 

'<  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  the  81st  Januaiy,  1857,  Mr. 
Bazalgette  showed  that  in  1855  there  were 
226  dry  days,  and  189  wet  days ;  and  we  cal- 
culate that  on  those  189  days  the  distribution 
would  probably  stand  thus : — 

90  days  on  which  the  rainfiBdl  Taried  from  the  small- 
est portion  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  4^  inches. 

21  da^s,  varying  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  an 
mch,  6|  inches. 

28  days,  on  which  there  were  heavy  rains,  IS  inches. 

139  days.  Total  (apart  from  the  226  days)  24  inches. 

'<  It  would  appear  from  this  statement,  that 
more  than  half  the  rain  falls  in  twenty-eight 
dayS)  and  any  plan  that  does  not  provide  for 
disposing  of  half  an  inch  of  rainfiedl  would  still 
leave  fully  one-half  the  general  rainfall  to 
pollute  the  Thames.  A  plan  marked  by  that 
deficiency  would  render  useless  all  attempts  to 
purify  the  river;  for  half  an  inch  of  rainfall  in 
twenty-eight  days  is  more  than  four  times  the 
quantity  of  the  sewage.  Itwas  somewhat  difficult 
to  render  these  calculations  intelligible  without 
further  detail,  and  we  therefore  hope  to  be  ex- 
cused if  we  enter  into  the  matter  at  greater 
length. 

''As  to  the  gross  annual  amount  of  the 
sewage  proper,  it  was  stated  that  Mr. 
Bazalgette,  Captain  Galton,  and  Dr.  Franklin 
gave  the  foUowing  figures :  — ^Mr.  Bazalgette, 
155,544,750  tons;  Capt.  Galton,  215,762,650; 
Dr.  Franklin,  182,898,895.  The  London  area 
was  given  as  follows  : — Mr.  Mechi,  144  square 
miles ;  Mr.  Thwaites,  117^ ;  Mr.  Bazalgette, 
108.  Notwithstanding  these  statements,  which 
undoubtedly  claimed  the  attention  due  to  the 
position  of  the  several  authorities,  the  writers 
had  the  most  reliable  calculations,  which  justi- 
fied them  in  stating,  that  exclusive  of  the 
Wandle,  Bavensboum,  and  one  or  two  other 
comparatively  pure  streams,  the  area  of  the 
metropolitan  district  does  not  exceed  seventy 
square  miles,  or  44,800  acres.  Dr.  Franklin 
gave  the  total  of  the  sewage  at  81,250,000 
gallons  per  diem,  and  taking  the  rainfall  at  half 
an  inch,  less  one-third  abstracted  by  evapora- 
tion, we  have  the  following  net  results: — 
BainM  (half  inch  per  day),  1,498,884  tons 
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tewage  (81,250,000  gdkms),  862,728  iaoM 
Total  (par  day),  1,856,057  tool. 

"  To  provide  lor  this  aggregate  there  will 
be  required — 


No.  of 

7 

4 


Diameter. 

.  3  ft  6  in.  =s 
.  4  ft  6  is.  = 


Northern  oatfall  leeerrotr 
Sonthem  „  ^ 

Na  6  pnmpiiig  ftatioiie 

Total  (per  day) 


Tone. 

705^9 

678,856 

226,290 

.     131^71 

.     131,701 

.1,874^7 


Leaying  in  resenre  a  balance  of  18,080  tons. 

«  The  amount  of  sewage  indicated  above  is 
eqnal  to  182,898,895  tons  per  annum,  and  the 
rainM  to  74,666,667  tons,  making  a  total  of 
207,060,562  tons. 

*'  To  lift  these  aggregate  amoonts  of  sewage 
and  rainfall,  in  order  to  the  proper  distri- 
bntion,  we  shall  require  a  maTimnm  of  19,096 
horse-power  in  twenty-eight  engines,  that 
number,  (however,  allowing  a  reserve  of  three 
engines. 

«  The  cost  in  coals,  manual  labour,  oil,  &c., 
will  be  about  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  ton. 
The  sewage  proper  would  not  cost  more  than 
one-twelfth  of  a  penny  per  ton,  requiring  4,702 
horse-power  to  lift  it  180  feet;  or  thirteen 
engines  of  876  horse-power,  and  also  seven 
mains,  three  feet  in  diameter,  to  distribute  it. 
With  these  figures  the  cost  will  be  as  follows, 
viz.: — 


£ 

18  engines,  4,702  horae  power. 94,040 

126,720  tons  of  main  pipe.....        ». 443,620 

281,600  yards,  excavating  and  laying 

same 140,800 

1,309  miles,  or  2,303,840  yards  lineal 
of  earthenware  distribntine  pipes, 
aTerage  12  inches  diameter,  laid  and 

jointed  460,768 

Improvements  and  drainage  on  153,689 

acres 1,305,506 

Stock  and  implements      1,075,123 

Artificial  filter  beds  (1,000  acres)     .....      60,000 

Total         £3,569,767 


<<  On  the  whole  area,  this  calculation  will  give 
862  tons  of  sewage  per  acre  per  annum. 

<'  On  the  seventy  square  miles,  or  44,800 
acres  (but  still  excluding  the  rivers  Wandle, 
Bavensboum,  and  other  unpolluted  streams), 


the  lemoival  of  the  sewage,  together  with  the 
half  inch  of  ninfidl,  win  cost  aa  follows: — 


ImiamementSydiaiiiage,  &c^  on  240,000 

acres  —_>.-._-_.  2,125^)00 

Stock  and  implements 1,680,000 

280,228  tons  of  mains  _        _         _     980,798 
760,320  yards,  excavating  and  laying 
■Bme        -_        ^        _.         _..  ....     380,160 

1,760  milea,  or  3,097,600  yards  lineal  of 
eaitheoware  distribating  pipes,  aver- 
age 12  indies  diameter        619,520 

28  black  engines  of  19,096  hone  power     263,200 
Artificial  filter  beds^  l/XN)  acres 50,000 


Total 


X6,098,678 


''  This  will  giye  862  tons  of  sewage  per  acre 
per  annum  on  the  area. 

«  Half  an  inch  of  rainM  will  require  18,560 
acres  to  apply  100  tons  per  acre. 

'<  The  sewage  is  usnaUy  reckoned  to  be  worth 
one  penny  per  ton,  but  should  the  farmer  be 
charged  that  price,  he  would  probably  begin  to 
look  round  his  own  premises  to  see  how  he 
could  manufacture  the  commodity  for  himself, 
and  would  then  find  that  he  has  within  his  own 
control  a  cheaper  article. 

"  We  may  state  that  Baron  liebig  gives  the 
London  sewage  in  its  pjresent  state,  on  Professor 
Ways*  analysis,  at  one  penny  and  a  third  per 
ton.  We  would  also  direct  attention  to  the 
circumstances  associated  with  the  bill  before 
your  honourable  House,  in  reference  to  the 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  sewage.  One  of  the 
objects  of  thaf  bill  is  to  conyey  the  sewage  to 
the  sea,  the  inhabitants  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  plan  of  distributing  it  near  the  town. 

"  We  consider  that  all  sewage,  both  in  a 
sanitary  and  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
ought  to  be  deodorised ;  and  if  the  London 
sewage  were  to  be  deodorised  and  passed 
through  Tegetating  filter-beds,  it  would  purify 
both  the  river  and  the  atmosphere.  It  is  only 
to  vegetation  that  we  can  look  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  our  polluted  waters  and  the  atmosphere. 

"  There  are  further  observations  which  we 
think  it  desirable  to  offer,  and  they  will  be 
printed  and  forwarded  to  your  honourable  eom- 
mittee.  Li  the  meantime,  the  foregoing  details 
may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  of  service  in  deal- 
ing with  the  important  question  under  conside- 
ration.'* 
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BELFAST. 

Export  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  1864, 
respecting  the  Magisterial  and  Police  Juris- 
diction,  Arrangement,  and  Establishment  of  the 
Borough  of  Belfast. 

On  the  8rd  Noyember,  1864,  the  lords  jnstiees 
directed  an  inqniry  to  be  made  into  the  local 
arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
in  Belfast,  in  consequence  of  certain  riots  and 
disturbances  which  took  place. 

''Belfast  is  divided  into  two  very  nneqnal 
parts  by  the  river  Lagan,  which,  at  this  point, 
forms  the  boimdary  between  the  connties  of 
Antrim  and  Down.  Belfast  proper,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  lie  on  the  Antrim  side  of  the 
Lagan ;  the  portion  on  the  Down  side  consist- 
ing only  of  a  poor  saborb,  called  Ballyma- 
carrett.  The  population  of  Ballymacarrett  is 
about  14,000  persons,  about  one-tenth  of  the 
total  estimated  population  of  the  town. 

<<  The  police  are  nominated  by  and  under 
the  control  of  the  town  council  of  the  borough, 
by  virtue  of  powers  which  the  Legislature  has 
vested  in  the  latter  body.  The  exercise  of 
these  powers  is,  in  fact,  delegated  to  a  com- 
mittee designated  the  police  committee,  which 
fills  up  vacancies  as  they  occur;  investigates 
complaints  against  the  officers  or  men,  and  dis- 
chai^es  or  suspends  them ;  and,  in  short,  exer- 
dses  entire  control  over  the  police,  subject  to 
the  superior  authority  of  the  council. 

'<  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  body  of  160 
men,  only  five  Roman  Catholics  are  to  be 
found ;  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
Protestants  (of  all  sects)  in  Belfast  being  a 
third,  and  in  the  class  of  life  whence  the  police 
is  recruited,  considerably  higher ;  while  if  the 
wider  area  of  the  three  or  four  adjoining  coun- 
ties be  taken,  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
in  this  class  is  probably  equal,  certainly  not 
mnch  inferior,  to  the  Protestant  numerically. 
It  must  then  be  regarded  as  strange  that  in 
these  circumstances  Roman  Catholics  are  to 
be  found  in  the  BelHskst  police  force  in  the  pro- 
portion of  only  one  to  thirty-one,  compared 
with  Protestants ;  the  facilities  of  admission 
being  equally  afforded  to  both,  and  the  tempta- 
tions to  seek  it  being  certainly  as  great  in  the 
ease  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter. 

«<  In  the  forenoon  of  Monday,  August  8th, 
Belfiut  seems  to  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of 


entire  tranquillity,  nor  was  there  any  appre- 
hension, on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  that 
disturbance  was  meditated  by  any  part  of  the 
population.  It,  however,  was  known,  though 
not  to  the  authorities,  as  early  as  11  o'clock 
A.M.,  that  it  was  intended  to  bum  an  effigy  of 
0*Connell,  the  site  of  a  statue  to  whom  was  in- 
augurated that  day  in  Dublin.  Strange  to  say 
it  was  only  about  5  p.m.,  that  Head-constable 
M'Eittrick,  of  the  local  police,  first  received  a 
report  from  Inspectors  Duff  and  Robinson,  of 
that  force,  of  the  intention  to  bum  the  effigy. 
As  soon  as  he  received  the  report,  he  went  to 
Head-Constable  Rankin,  then  in  charge  of  the 
Albert-crescent  Constabulary  Barracks,  and  re- 
quested him  to  turn  out  as  many  men  as  he 
could.  The  mayor  at  this  time  had  gone  for 
the  night  to  Bangor,  some  miles  from  Belfast, 
and  Rankin  undertook  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Orme,  R.M.,  who  resided  within  a  short 
distance. 

"The  mob  engaged  in  burning  the  effigy 
numbered  about  four  thousand  persons.  They 
had  a  drum,  which  was  beaten  in  the  hearing 
of  the  constabulary  and  police.  The  buming 
of  the  effigy  was  witnessed  by  one  magistrate, 
Mr.  David  Taylor,  J.P.,  who,  being  on  his  way 
home,  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  told  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  locality,  where  he  arrived  a  little  before 
Mr.  Orme,  R.M.,  and  with  the  two  head- 
constables,  endeavoured  to  induce  the  people 
to  desist  and  go  home.  Being  unable  to  pass 
the  bridge  into  the  Roman  Catholic  district, 
which  they  attempted  to  do,  the  mpb  appears 
to  have  dispersed. 

«  The  remaining  part  of  the  night  of  the 
8th  passed  quietly,  and  no  symptoms  of  dis- 
turbance showed  themselves  till  the  following 
evening.  It  would  not  seem  that  the  Pound 
or  Roman  Catholic  party  had  been  much  irri-. 
tated  by  the  acts  described ;  at  least  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  openly  exhibited  their  re- 
sentment. On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  how- 
ever^ another  very  extraordinary  and  {&r  more 
objectionable  scene  occurred,  which  we  now 
proceed  to  describe,  as  narrated  to  us  by 
several  witnesses. 

«  On  this  evening  a  crowd,  variously  esti- 
mated as  to  numbers,  but  probably  not  consist- 
ing of  fewer  than  from  1,500  to  2,000  persons, 
left  Sandy-row,  and  proceeded,  having  amongst 
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them  a  fife  and  a  couple  of  drums,  on  which 
tunes  were  played,  in  the  direction  of  Friar's 
Bnsh  Boman  Catholic  hnrial-gronnd,  abont  a 
mile  distant.  They  carried  with  them  an  ordi- 
nary coffin,  black  in  colour,  with  a  cross  on 
the  top,  and  said  they  were  '  going  to  bnry 
Dan  O'Connell ; '  and  as  they  went  along  they 
nttered  party  cries  and  imprecations  well  onder- 
stood  in  Belfast.  They  proceeded  to  the  burial- 
ground,  which  is  walled  in,  and  of  which  the 
gate  was  locked.  Arriyed  there,  some  of  them 
called  out  to  the  sexton,  offensiyely  bidding 
him  *  Open  the  gate,  till  we  bury  0*Connell ! ' 
and  using  some  of  the  familiar  party  cries  of 
the  locality.  The  sexton  and  his  son,  who 
were  licensed  to  carry  arms,  refused  them  ad- 
mittance, and  exhibited  a  gun  at  the  window 
of  the  gate-lodge,  to  intimidate  them  from  any 
acts  of  violence.  Finding  they  could  not  ob- 
tain admission,  the  mob  flung  stones  at  the 
lodge  windows  and  at  a  little  cross  adjacent, 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  retraced  their  steps 
towards  Sandy-row. 

**  A  small  party  of  constabulary,  a  constable 
and  six  men,  had  been  posted  on  the  Boyne 
Biidge,  to  intercept  a  communication  between 
the  two  hostile  parties ;  but  on  the  return  of 
the  mock  funeral  from  Friar*s  Bush,  some  of 
those  engaged  in  it  came  up  to  the  party,  and 
alleging  that  Christ  Church  had  been  attacked, 
insisted  on  crossing  the  bridge.  They  were 
opposed,  but  forced  their  way  through,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  Pound.  Head-constable 
Rankin  got  information  of  this,  hastened  to 
check  their  adyance  with  about  twenty  of  the 
constabulary  force  (a  few  local  police  accom- 
panying them),  met  the  crowd  in  Durham- 
street,  and  droye  them  back  towards  the  Boyne 
Bridge  and  Sandy-row,  but  no  arrests  were 
made,  the  smallness  of  the  force  again  en- 
suring impunity  to  the  rioters. 

''None  of  these  proceedings  of  the  9th 
occurred  in  the  presence  of,  or  were  «t  the 
time  known  to,  any  magistrate  of  Belfast.  At 
about  11  o'clock  that  night,  however,  the 
mayor  and  Mr.  Orme,  R.M.,  met  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  Boyne  Bridge,  and  having 
consulted  together,  agreed  on  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  a  reinforcement  of  constabulary  into 
the  town.  Accordingly,  at  midnight,  Mr.  Orme 
handed  a  requisition  to  Sub-Inspector  Garra- 
way  (since  deceased)  for  150  additional  men, 


whom  he  undertook  to  have  in  Belfast  on  the 
following  evening,  when  they,  in  fact,  arrived. 

"  After  the  occurrences  narrated,  the  night 
of  the  9th,  like  the  previous  night,  appears  to 
have  passed  quietly  enough.  Till  towards 
evening  the  10th  also  was  undisturbed  ;  but  in 
the  Pound  district  preparations  were  made,  by 
heaping  up  stones,  '  to  meet  any  attack  that 
might  be  made  by  the  Sandy- row  party.*  The 
latter  made  a  raid  into  Durham-street,  about 
8  P.M.,  and  were  there  encountered  by  the 
Pound  mob.  Mr.  Orme,  R.M.,  hastened  to 
the  spot,  with  all  the  available  constabulary, 
who  with  difficulty  separated  and  dispersed  the 
rioters.  The  violence  was  such  that  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  read  the  Riot  Act.  While  en- 
gaged in  quelling  the  disturbance  he  was  in^ 
formed  that  the  Methodist  chapel  in  the  Fall's- 
road  (Pound  district),  had  been  attacked,  and 
its  windows  broken.  Leaving  a  body  of  con- 
stabulary in  Durham-street,  he  at  once  went 
thither,  and  found  the  information  to  be  cor- 
rect. He  pursued  the  mob  into  Millford-street, 
and  had  five  persons  arrested  and  lodged  in  the 
police-office.  The  arrests  on  this  occasion 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  made.  It  was  now 
midnight,  and  no  farther  disturbance  took 
place  during  the  night. 

'<  On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  llth« 
there  were  about  210  of  the  constabulary  in 
Belfast,  the  reinforcements  applied  for  having 
arrived  the  previous  night;  making,  together 
with  the  local  force,  a  force  of  about  870  for 
all  police  purposes  in  the  town.  At  5  p.m.  the 
constabulary  were  all  assembled  for  duty  by 
direction  of  Mr.  Orme.  All  was  then  appa- 
rently tranquil. 

''At  7  the  same  evening  the  mayor,  Mr. 
Lytle,  left  Belfast  for  Harrogate.  He  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  thither  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  his  arrangements  for 
leaving  had  been  made  previously  to  the  occur- 
ences described.  Mr.  Orme  agreed  with  him  in 
thinking  that  his  departure  need  not  be  post- 
poned, as  neither  of  them  apprehended  any 
renewal  of  the  disturbances. 

**  Any  such  ideas,  unfortunately,  were  soon 
proved  to  be  mistaken.  Within  an  hour  afi^r 
the  mayor  left,  Belfast  was  in  violent  commo- 
tion. Rioting  of  a  serious  character  took 
place  in  Durham-street,  where  the  opposing 
mobs  again  came  into  collision.     Mr.  Orme, 
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with  a  party  of  consiabalary  under  Head- 
constable  Bankin,  and  some  of  the  local  police, 
proceeded  thither,  and  captured  and  carried  off 
several  prisoners.  Having  lodged  these  in  the 
police-office,  the  resident  magistrate  returned 
to  Dnrham-street,  where  he  and  his  men  being 
attacked  with  stones,  he  charged  his  assailants 
to  the  Boyne  Bridge,  taking  twelve  more 
prisoners.  Baring  the  charge,  on  this  occa- 
sion,  some  of  the  constabulary  having  two 
prisoners,  got  detached,  and  fled  with  them 
into  a  house,  which  the  mob  immediately 
attacked  and  wrecked. 

"  About  midnight  things  grew  quiet,  and  at 
1  A.M.  on  Friday,  the  12th,  the  constabulary 
returned  to  their  quarters,  and  Mr.  Orme  to 
his  residence.  Within  a  very  short  time,  how- 
ever, intelligence  reached  him  that  the  mobs 
were -reassembling,  and  that  persons  were  going 
through  the  Sandy-row  and  Pound  districts, 
knocking  up  the  inhabitants.  He  went  at  once 
to  the  Albert-crescent  barracks,  calling  on  his 
way  in  Ballymacarrett,  and  taking  with  him 
thence  a  party  of  constabulary  under  Head- 
constable  Lamb.  Li  Durham-street  he  found 
large  crowds  assembled,  assaulting  each  other 
with  stones.  Not  only  there,  however,  but  in 
many  of  the  surrounding  streets,  rioting  was 
going  on  actively,  and  continued  for  hours,  the 
constabulary  doing  their  best  to  check  it,  and 
makmg  several  arrests,  in  effecting  which  they 
were  badly  assaulted.  The  mill-workers,  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic,  proceeding  to 
their  several  mills,  at  6.80  a.m.,  were  attacked 
as  they  passed  respectively  through  the  Pound 
or  Sandy-row  district,  both  by  those  of  their 
own  and  of  the  other  sex.  Houses  of  both 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  in  several 
parts  of  the  town,  were  wrecked.  Riot,  in 
fJBU^t,  had  become  rampant,  and  authority  ap- 
peared to  be  set  quite  at  defiance ;  the  in- 
sufficiency of  force  at  the  disposal  of  the 
nmgistrates  again  enabling  the  criminals  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  their  acts. 

*'  The  early  part  of  this  day,  the  12th,  was 
signalized  by  an  outrage  than  which  nothing 
more  brutal  and  unmanly  was  perpetrated 
tiuroughout  the  riots — ^namely,  the  wrecking  of 
the  Bankmore  Roman  Catholic  Female  Peni- 
tentiary. The  title,  of  course,  explains  the 
character  of  the  institution ;  and  considering 
that  its  only  inmates  were  women — poor  crea- 


tures who  sought  a  refuge  in  which  they  might 
atone  for  evil  courses,  and  ladies  who,  through 
motives  of  the  purest  charity,  undertook  the 
task  of  their  reformation  ;  the  fanaticism  that 
could  make  it  the  object  of  attack  could  be 
regarded  as  nothing  less  than  revolting. 

**  This  institution  was  twice  attacked  on  the 
day  in  question.  On  the  first  occasion  the 
windows  were  all  broken  by  the  mob.  Soon 
after,  by  way  of  retaliation,  it  is  supposed,  the 
windows  of  Br.  Cooke's  church,  and  those  of 
the  houses  of  several  Protestants,  were  smashed 
by  the  opposite  party.  This  seems  to  have  led 
to  a  second  and  more  violent  attack  on  the 
penitentiary,  which  the  constabulary  suppressed 
with  some  difficulty,  having  had  to  load  their 
carbines  before  they  were  able  to  disperse  the 
crowd. 

**  Information  had  reached  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic coadjutor  bishop.  Dr.  Dorrian,  that  the 
penitentiary  was  likely  to  be  assailed,  and  he 
wrote  to  that  effect  to  Mr.  Orme,  who,  on  this 
morning,  handed  the  letter  to  Sub-Inspector 
Garraway.  That  officer  proceeded,  with  a  body 
of  constabulary,  to  the  locality,  but  after  about 
an  hour,  seeing  no  symptoms  of  disorder,  with- 
drew, and  the  wrecking  then  took  place. 

"All  through  this  day,  Bel&st  was  in  a 
state  of  high  excitement,  acts  of  violence  to 
person  and  property  being  perpetrated  in  several 
localities.  About  200  additional  constabulary 
arrived  during  the  day,  including  two  officers 
and  100  men  from  the  reserve  in  the  Phoanix 
Park.  Mr.  Coulson,  R.M.,  and  Mr.  M'Cance, 
R.M.,  also  arrived  to  aid  Mr.  Orme,  who,  we 
need  hardly  observe,  had  by  this  period  gone 
through  a  very  harassing  amount  of  duty. 
Shots  were  fired  during  the  evening  in  all 
directions.  About  10  p.m.,  Mr.  Orme  had  to 
read  the  Riot  Act,  he  and  the  constabulary 
under  his  command  being  violently  attacked 
with  stones  in  Hamill-street  (Pound  district). 
Similar  rioting  was  general  at  the  time,  and 
indeed  continued  the  whole  night  without  in- 
termission. The  local  police,  it  would  seem, 
gave  what  assistance  they  could  to  the  con- 
stabulary. The  resident  and  other  magistrates, 
with  the  men  under  them,  remained  on  duty 
till  half-past  five  on  Saturday  morning,  when 
all  seemed  again  tranquil. 

'<  Saturday,  the  18th,  passed  over  quietly 
enough,  and  the  night  also,  a  few  windows  only 
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being  broken.  It  was  supposed  tbat  at  last 
order  was  seeared,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
SQch  a  force  of  constabnlaiy,  orer  400  strong. 
The  magistrates,  officers,  and  men  remained 
on  duty  all  Saturday  night,  as  they  had  done 
the  night  before. 

**  With  the  exception  of  some  slight  stone- 
throwing  in  the  Pound  district,  Sunday  and 
Sunday  night  were  tranquil  also. 

**  The  following  day,  Monday,  was  a  holiday 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  conse* 
quence  being  that  many  persons  of  that  creed 
did  not  go  to  their  work,  as  usual,  and  many 
of  the  lower  order  of  them  having  congregated 
together  probably  inflamed  each  other's  pas- 
sions, discussing  the  events  of  the  previous 
week.  Besides  the  ordinary  townfolk,  a  num- 
ber of  navvies,  employed  on  public  works  in 
the  locality,  contributed  a  new  and  very  dan- 
gerous element  of  violence  on  this  occasion, 
and  seem  to  have  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  an  accession  of  physical  strength  that 
rendered  them  more  ready  than  at  former 
periods  to  encounter  adversaries  with  whom 
they  felt  themselves  thus  placed  on  a  par.  The 
result  was  very  deplorable,  both  as  regards  the 
immediate  outi'age  committed,  and  the  rekin- 
dling of  the  embers  of  strife,  which  had  shown 
symptoms  of  dying  out.  We  now  proceed  to 
state  to  your  EzceUenoy  what  occurred : — 

«  The  early  part  of  the  day  was  quiet,  but 
about  half-past  10  a.m.,  crowds  began  to  col- 
lect, and  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Malachi's  (Roman 
Catholic)  Church,  especially,  a  number  of  nav- 
vies, engaged  at  tbe  new  docks,  congregated 
together.  After  a  short  time  several  hundreds 
of  these  and  other  ill-disposed  persons  marched 
to  Brown-street,  through  districts  inhabited 
ehiefly  by  Protestants,  shouting  and  firing  shots 
of  defiance  as  they  went.  Their  proceedings 
altogether  were  such  as  to  cause  much  alarm 
to  the  peaceable  inhabitants.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  National  schools  in  Brown-street 
(attended  chiefly  by  members  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church),  they  attacked  the  houses  with 
stones,  smashing  the  windows  and  doing  other 
damage.  When  they  reached  the  schools  they 
tried  to  break  open  the  doors,  and  fidling  to  do 
so,  oommenoed  a  formidable  attack  on  the  edi- 
fice with  stones,  and  other  missiles,  some 
amongst  them  firing  shots  through  the  windows. 
They  continued  for  about  ten  minutes  at  this 


work,  when  the  men  employed  at  the  Solio 
Foundry,  in  the  neighbourhood,  turned  out  and 
attacked  them,  driving  them  from  their  position. 
They  then  retreated  in  the  Pound  direction. 
Soon  after  they  appeared  again,  attempting  to 
pass  into  the  Sandy-row  district ;  a  large  mob 
of  the  Sandy-row  folk  having,  in  the  meantime, 
assembled,  and  being  very  ready  to  enconnt^ 
them.  Stone-throwing  had  commenced,  when 
Head-constable  Rankin,  arriving  with  the  con* 
stabulary,  cleared  the  street.  The  Roman 
Catholic  party  who  had  been  driven  back,  to 
prevent  a  collision  between  them  and  their 
adversaries,  remained,  clapping  stones  in  their 
hands  and  shouting  defiance  to  the  Sandy-row 
mob,  till  Mr.  Orme,  R.M.,  arriving,  charged 
them  with  cavalry,  and  drove  them  back  into 
the  adjoining  streets  and  lanes.  The  Protestant 
mob  had,  by  this  time,  largely  increased,  and  s 
collision  between  the  two  would  have  been  most 
disastrous.  Additional  troops  were  telegraphed 
for  to  Dublin,  and  sent  down  that  evening— two 
troops  of  the  4th  Hussars,  and  800  men  of  the 
84th  Regiment.  On  their  arrival  a  troop  of 
the  Hussars  and  a  large  body  of  infantiy  were 
sent  under  charge  of  a  resident  magistrate  to 
Brown-street,  where  there  was  great  excite- 
ment, and  cleared  the  locality.  Stone-throwing 
and  firing  were,  however,  kept  up  in  the  dis- 
trict to  a  late  hour,  and  a  Protestant  named 
Murdoch  was  shot,  in  Albert-street,  towards 
nightfall.  About  six  o'clock  the  same  evening 
a  Protestant  mob  left  the  Sandy-row  district, 
and  proceeded  towards  St.  Malachi's  (Roman 
Catholic)  Church,  which  was  surrounded  bj 
persons  of  that  persuasion  for  its  defence.  'A 
regular  engagement  then  took  place,  in  which 
firearms  were  used  on  both  sides,  and  seTer&I 
individuals  of  both  parties  received  gooflhot 
wounds,  and  had  to  be  brought  to  hospital.' 
The  constabulary  and  troops  coming  up,  how- 
ever, dis^^ersed  the  rioters ;  but  riotmg  and 
stone-throwing  prevailed  the  entire  night  in  the 
locality,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  town.  A 
man  named  Hepburn  (who  died  on  the  18ih) 
is  supposed  to  have  been  shot  in  the  course  of 
this  night's  disorder.  Such  is  a  general  outline 
of  the  day's  violence — ^the  most  serious  in  its 
character  of  any  during  the  disturbances  to 
this  date ;  and  peculiarly  to  be  deplored  becanse 
only  for  it  the  riots  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  oome  to  an  end. 
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*'The  attack  on  the  Brown-street  School, 
above  described,  equalled,  if  it  did  not  sarpass, 
in  atrocity,  the  outrage  committed  by  the 
mffians  of  the  other  party  on  the  Bankmore 
Penitentiaiy.  At  the  time  it  occurred  there 
were  444  children  in  the  school,  about  an 
equal  number  of  males  and  females.  The  latter 
were  on  the  ground-floor,  and  as  soon  as  the 
attack  commenced  were  hurried  into  the  play- 
ground in  the  rear  of  the  school.  Sevenil  of 
them  were  mere  infants.  Mr.  Donaldson,  the 
master,  stated  that  119  panes  of  glass  were 
smashed,  stones  and  brickbats  being  flung 
through  the  windows.  Shots  were  also  fired 
into  the  building,  and  traces  of  what  seemed 
bullet-marks  were  found  in  four  or  five  places. 
Some  little  girls  were  hurt  by  falling  stones, 
but  none  of  the  children,  fortunately,  sustained 
any  serious  ixgury. 

**  We  now  come  to  Tuesday,  August  the 
16ih,  on  which  day  the  principal  occurrences 
were  what  we  now  proceed  to  sketch : — 

**  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  a 
Sandy-row  mob  attacked  a  small  party  of  con- 
stabulary which  had  been  posted  on  the  Boyne 
Bridge  to  afford  protection  to  the  mill-workers 
going  to  their  occupation.  The  men  being 
assailed  yiolently  with  stones  had  to  retreat. 
Assistance  having  been  sent  for,  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  the  constabulary  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sub-Inspector  Gaulfield  arriyed  and 
took  up  its  position  on  the  bridge.  In  the 
transactions  which  immediately  ensued,  that 
officer  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  and  in  the 
Tolley  some  Sandy-row  people  were  wounded  ; 
amongst  these  were  John  M'Connell  and  Robert 
Davidson,  both  of  whom  subsequently  died. 

**  About  the  same  hour  that  this  occurred,  a 
serious  riot  took  place  at  MiUfield,  near  Brown- 
street.  The  conflict  lasted  for  some  hours,  and 
several  persons  on  both  sides  received  gunshot 
wounds.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  owing  to 
the  violence  of  the  proceedings,  l&r.  M'Cance, 
B.M.,  felt  obliged  to  order  the  constabulary  and 
troops  under  his  command  to  fire  on  the  mob, 
bat  it  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  any 
persons  were  wounded  on  the  occasion. 

"  About  the  same  hour,  also,  or  a  litOe  later, 
perhaps,  another  proceeding  of  a  most  violent 
character  took  pkce.  A  body  of  men,  described 
as  the  ship  carpenters,  left  their  work  about 
ten  o'clock,  marched  through  High-street  and 
VoL.n. 


Peter's-hill  into  Brown-street,  where  the  schools 
had  been  wrecked,  and  where  the  inhabitants 
cheered  them,  and  joined  them  in  large  num- 
bers. Soon  after  a  body  of  rioters  entered 
High-street,  where  they  deliberately  broke  into 
the  shop  of  a  gunsmith  named  Neill,  carrying 
off  a  quantity  of  fire-arms ;  they  also  forced 
open  some  pawn-offices  for  a  like  purpose,  and 
broke  into  a  hardware  house  adjoining,  whence 
they  carried  off  shovels  and  other  implements 
of  attack,  after  which  they  proceeded  in  search 
of  the  navvies,  but  were  prevented  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  troops  from  committing  further 
outrage. 

**  The  raid  here  described,  and  the  plunder- 
ing in  the  midday  of  shops  in  the  High-street 
of  Belfast,  and  this  at  a  time  when  a  force  of 
some  400  constabulary,  800  infantry,  and  a 
troop  of  cavalry  were  in  the  town,  in  addition 
to  its  regular  police,  its  quota  of  constabulary, 
and  the  men  of  the  dep6t  battalion  ordinarily 
stationed  there,  are  certainly  amongst  the  most 
astonishing  instances  of  lawless  daring  that 
have  ever  occurred  in  a  civilized  community. 
The  robbery  took  place  in  no  obscure  quarter, 
in  the  midst  of  an  ignorant  and  tuibulent 
population,  but  in  the  great  commercial  centre 
of  this  wealthy  and  enterprising  town,  the  pro- 
perty of  whose  inhabitants  was  thus  proved  to 
be  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  marauders  who 
perpetrated  it.  No  circumstance  could  more 
clearly  show  how  outrage  gains  strength  from 
impunity,  and  how  necessary  it  is  for  authority 
to  be  in  a  position  to  check  with  the  strong 
arm  its  first  manifestations.  It  is  alleged  that 
at  this  time  the  usual  patrol  of  local  police  had 
been  removed  from  High-street,  their  services 
being  otherwise  required,  principally  as  guides 
to  the  resident  magistrates  and  constabulary 
who  were  strangers  to  the  town. 

"Almost  at  the  very  moment  when  these 
scenes  were  in  progress  in  High-street,  the 
magistrates  had  a  meeting  to  make  fi>rmal 
arrangements  for  preserving,  though  restoring 
would  now  be  the  more  accurate  word,  the  peace 
of  the  town,  by  dividing  it  into  districts,  over 
each  of  which  a  magistrate,  local  or  resident, 
was  to  be  placed  in  authority,  and  alloeating  to 
each  such  district  a  certain  number  of  con- 
stabuhuy  and  military.  These  districts  were 
twelve  in  number,  and  the  force  distributed 
amongst  them  numbered  180  men ;  as  many 
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probably  as  could  be  so  allocated  with  dne 
regard  to  relieving  men  on  duty,  and  so  forth. 
At  this  meeting  (which  was  held  at  noon)  the 
magistrates  also  resolved  on  swearing  in  special 
constables,  and  decided  to  telegraph  at  once  to 
Sir  Thomas  Larcom  for  500  additional  con- 
stabnlary,  a  regiment  of  in&ntry,  and  additional 
cavalry  also.  It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  the 
state  of  things  had  come  to  be  regarded  (and 
in  onr  opinion  jnstly)  as  imminently  perilons 
at  this  time. 

''On  the  arrival  of  the  5  p.m.  train  from 
Dublin,  this  day,  an  attack  was  made  by  a 
mob  on  the  carriages,  and  several  passengers 
were  severely  beaten.  The  reason  for  this 
outrage  is  said  to  have  been  that  a  report  had 
got  abroad  that  a  number  of  persons  were  to 
arrive  by  the  train  to  assist  the  Roman  Catholic 
party. 

**  Major  Esmonde,  Assistant  Inspector-Gene- 
ral of  Constabulary,  arrived  the  same  night  by 
the  express  train  at  a  few  minutes  after  ten, 
bringing  with  him  a  number  of  men  of  that  force. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Colonel  Lightfoot,  of 
the  84th  Regiment,  with  a  detachment  of  217 
men  belonging  to  it.  Of  this  regiment  115 
men  more  arrived  the  following  day,  making  in 
all,  with  a  detachment  that  arrived  on  the  15th, 
24  officers  and  560  men  of  all  ranks  then  in 
Belfast  of  the  84th. 

**  The  night  of  the  16th  passed  over  rather 


''  Early  on  the  17th,  mobs  commenced 
breaking  windows  in  several  parts  of  the  town. 
The  parties  of  constabulary  and  militaiy  dis- 
persed them,  however,  and  numerous  arrests 
were  made. 

**  About  a  quarter  before  2  p.m.,  Brigadier- 
General  Haines  arrived  from  Dublin,  and  at 
2  P.M.,  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  was  held, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Marquis  of  Done- 
gall,  at  which  an  immediate  seardi  for  arms  in 
the  Pound  and  Sandy-row  districts  was  decided 
on,  warrants  for  the  purpose  having  been  re- 
ceived from  Dublin  Castle. 

**  This  search,  we  may  here  observe,  resulted 
in  the  seizure  of  only  21  stand  of  arms  (guns 
and  pistols),  and  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  very  ineffectual,  save  as  to  whatever  moral 
influence  it  may  have  had.  In  making  this 
remark,  we  by  no  means  intend  to  throw  any 
blame  on  the  officers  or  men  engaged,  who,  we 


have  no  doubt,  did  their  utmost  to  cany  it  out 
with  effect.  The  truth  is,  the  nature  of  the 
locality  rendered  the  task  nearly  hopeless,  and 
no  greater  success  could  have  been  looked  fior 
in  the  circumstances. 

**  Though  the  quantity  of  arms  obtarued  vas 
so  small,  it  is  right  to  observe  that  the  effect 
of  the  search  seems  to  have  been  valuable  in 
the  suppression  of  firing  by  the  people.  Thou- 
sands of  shots  had  been  heard  at  Albert- 
crescent  the  preceding  night,  and  hardly  a 
dozen  on  that  which  followed. 

''WhUe  this  search  for  arms  was  beiiig 
carried  on  at  one  side  of  the  town,  one  of  the 
most  shocking  scenes  which  occurred  dniing 
the  whole  progress  of  the  riots  was  enacted  in 
an  opposite  quarter.  About  8  o*cloek  p.m.,  a 
fearful  conflict  took  pkce  between  the  ship 
carpenters,  and  a  body  of  the  navvies,  engaged 
at  work  on  what  is  called  the  New  Dock.  As 
some  persons  are  in  custody,  charged  crimi- 
nally in  connection  with  this  conflict,  we  offer 
no  opinion  as  to  how  it  commenced,  or  who 
were  the  aggressors.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
fire-arms  were  used  on  both  sides;  but  the 
navvies  were  eventually  overpowered  and  driiea 
into  the  mud,  the  river-slob,  for  refuge.  The 
painful  scene  continued  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  at  length  the  military  and  constaholaiy, 
who  had  been  sent  for,  arrived,  and  the  lio- 
lence  was  terminated* 

**  One  wretched  man  died  of  wounds  inflicted 
in  this  afray.  The  entire  transaction,  indeed, 
furnishes  a  sad  illustration  of  the  fury  that  had 
taken  possession  of  the  people. 

**  The  state  of  aktrm  and  excitement  into 
which  Belfast  was  thrown  at  this  period,  maj 
be  best  judged  of  by  the  circumstance  that  on 
this  day,  the  17th,  a  memorial  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  praying  to  have  the  town  and  dis- 
trict forthwith  placed  under  martial  bw,  was 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Commercial  Beading- 
room,  and  obtained  the  signatures  of  sixtj- 
three  persons,  including  several  of  the  principal 
merchants  and  manufiusturers  of  the  town. 

'*  The  next  day,  the  18th,  an  event  occoired 
which  appears  to  us  to  call  for  the  most  serions 
consideration,  as  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  in  our  opinion,  indicate  even  more  dis- 
tinctly than  the  violence  and  outrage  which  we 
have  ahready  described,  the  strong  and  dan- 
gerous influence  which  fimaticism  and  party 
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Bpirit  at  this  time  exercised  over  the  population 
of  Belfiast.  The  event  to  which  we  refer  was 
the  fdneral  of  the  man  M'Connell,  who  had 
been  shot  at  the  Boyne  Bridge. 

''Before  descrihing  this  particular  funeral, 
we  think  it  necessary  to  state  to  your  Excel- 
lency that  the  lives  of  several  persons  had 
unfortunately  been  lost  during  these  melan- 
choly disturbances,  and  it  was  naturally  appre- 
hended by  the  magistrates  and  others  that  the 
funerals  of  these  persons  might  be  made  the 
occasion  of  demonstrations  of  sympathy  by 
their  friends,  and  so  conducted  as  to  excite 
irritation  on  the  part  of  that  section  of  the 
people  to  which  they  had  heen  opposed,  there- 
by tending  to  provoke  further  outrage  and 
disorder. 

*'  On  the  morning  in  question,  the  18th,  it 
was  known  that  three  funerals  of  persons,  one 
Protestant  and  two  Roman  Catholics,  whose 
deaths  had  resulted  from  ii^'uries  inflicted 
during  the  riots,  were  to  take  place  that  day. 
The  public  excitement  had,  as  we  have  just 
shown,  then  reached  the  highest  pitch,  and  the 
magistrates  (including  the  mayor,  who  returned 
that  morning  to.  Belfast  from  England)  assem- 
bled with  a  view  to  making  some  arrangements 
to  prevent  the  peace  being  broken.  An  under- 
standing was  come  to  that  the  funerals  should 
be  taken  in  charge  by  four  of  the  resident 
magistrates  then  in  the  town ;  but  the  autho- 
rities appear  to  have  altogether  overlooked  the 
most  obvious  method  of  preventing  the  danger 
apprehended — ^namely,  the  prohibition  of  any 
unusual  concourse  of  people  at  the  funerals, 
and  the  strict  limitation  of  the  attendance  at 
them  to  the  relatives  or  immediate  friends  of 
the  deceased.  One  of  the  magistrates,  indeed, 
suggested  something  of  this  sort,  but  no  con- 
sideration seems  to  have  been  given  to  the 
proposal.  It  is  right  to  say  that  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the 
funerals  of  those  of  that  persuasion  were 
attended  only  by  near  relatives,  and  passed 
over  quieUy.  The  mayor,  we  should  observe, 
went  at  an  early  hour  in  the  mommg  to 
M'Connell*8  house,  to  persuade  his  friends 
to  have  the  funeral  private,  but  without  suc- 


**  A  hurge  concourse  of  people  was  expected 
to  attend  this  funeral  of  M'Connell,  and  it  was 
thought  advisable  that  a  body  of  troops  should 


accompany  its  progress.  While  the  meeting 
of  magistrates  was  pending,  and  before  the 
arrangement  for  intrusting  tiie  conduct  of  the 
funerals  to  the  resident  magistrates,  Mr« 
Lyons,  J.P.,  left  the  room,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  attendance  of  the  military.  On  his 
return  to  Albert-crescent  Barracks,  he  was  in- 
formed that  M*Connell*s  funeral  was  starting, 
and  left  at  once  for  the  purpose  of  accompany- 
ing it ;  informing  Mr.  M'Cance,  B.M.,  who  had 
intended  going  with  the  funeral,  that  he  would 
do  so.  He  accordingly  ordered  up  the  police 
(constabulary)  and  hussars,  and  when  he  got 
up  *  there  were  a  lot  of  cars  at  the  comer  of 
Howard-street,'  part  of  the  funeral  cortege. 

'*  It  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  further, 
to  inform  your  Excellency  that  the  interment 
of  M'Connell  was  to  take  place  at  the  Knock 
burial-ground,  which  is  situate  on  the  Bally- 
macarrett  or  county  Down  side  of  the  Lagan, 
distant  about  two  nules  from  the  place  where 
he  had  resided  in  Sandy-row.  The  direct  route 
from  the  latter  place  to  the  burial-ground  lies 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  west  end  of  Howard- 
street,  near  the  Ulster  Railway  terminus, 
through  that  street ;  then  along  the  south  side 
of  Donegall-square,  and  on  through  May-street, 
to  Albert  or  Lagan  Bridge,  a  route  which  would 
have  avoided  all  the  great  business  thorough- 
feures,  especially  the  end  of  Hercules-place, 
where  such  a  display  was  almost  certain  to 
provoke  a  hostile  collision  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  party. 

''As  we  have  stated,  Mr.  Lyons  described 
the  cars  forming  part  of  the  funeral  cortege  as 
being  at  the  end  of  Howard-street  when  he 
came  up  with  it.  Instead,  however,  of  going 
through  that  street,  the  procession  passed  the 
head  of  it,  into  College-square,  through  Fisher- 
wick-place,  till  it  reached  Wellington-pUce, 
forming  the  continuation  of  the  north  side  of 
Donegall-square,  when  it  turned  into  that  line 
of  route.  Mr.  Lyons  stated  that  he  was  at 
this  time  ignorant  of  the  intended  place  of  in- 
terment. He  was  still  in  the  rear  of  the  pro- 
cession, on  horseback,  and  the  hearse  had 
already  passed  into  Donegall-square,  and  was 
abreast  of  Donegall-place,  which  connects  the 
square  with  High-street  Just  then  he  heard 
shots  fired,  and  was  told  the  people  were  shoot- 
ing each  other  in  Donegall-pbiee,  into  which 
the  funeral  had  turned.    He  galloped  to  the 
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front,  waTing  liu  hat  to  a  detachment  of  the 
8th  Hnasan,  nnder  the  command  of  lientenant 
Kennedy,  who  immediately  followed  the  magis- 
trate with  his  men,  rode  past  the  hearse,  and 
arrived  at  the  end  of  Castle-pkee,  near  the 
comer  of  Hercoles-place,  hefore  the  procession. 
The  streets  were  densely  thronged  at  the  time, 
and  numerous  shots  were  heing  fired,  appa- 
rently in  defiance,  and  not  with  the  intention 
of  inflicting  injury,  hoth  from  those  forming 
the  funeral  procession  and  from  those  of  the 
other  party  adjoining  Hercules-street,  a  strongly 
Boman  Catholic  locality.  Lieutenant  Kennedy 
not  only  heard  the  shots,  hut  as  well  as  many 
others  saw  seyeral  guns  and  pistols  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  We  may  here  remind 
your  Excellency  that  this  display  and  discharge 
of  fire-arms,  in  the  presence  of  the  authorities, 
took  place  in  a  proclaimed  district,  where  the 
poBsession  of  arms,  saye  hy  special  licence,  is 
a  crime.  Lieutenant  Kennedy  proposed  to 
Bfr.  Lyons  to  draw  up  his  hussars  across 
Donegall-place,  in  order  to  prevent  the  funeral 
turning  into  High-street,  heing  of  opinion  that 
not  only  could  it  he  so  checked,  hut  that  the 
arms  could  he  taken  from  those  who  were 
possessed  of  them.  Mr.  Lyons  made  'no 
audible  answer,'  and  gave  no  order.  The 
procession  passed  into  High-street,  when  Lieu- 
tenant Kennedy,  seeing  a  man  walking  in  it,  a 
little  behind  the  hearse,  loading  a  pistol,  called 
the  magistrate's  attention  to  it,  and  asked 
should  he  interfere.  Mr.  Lyons  said  no,  that 
doing  80  would  only  make  things  worse. 
Lieutenant  Kennedy  accompanied  the  proces- 
sion about  800  yards  beyond  the  bridge  into 
Ballymacarrett,  when  Mr.  Lyons  told  him  he 
should  take  his  party  back,  and  returned  with 
him  till  he  rejoined  a  portion  of  his  detachment 
which  he  had  left  in  High-street. 

**  The  funeral  cortege ,  which  we  have  thus 
described,  it  is  right  to  inform  your  Excellency, 
by  no  means  consisted  of  persons  in  a  very  low 
rank  of  life ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  those 
composing  it  were  stated  in  evidence  to  be  of 
respectable  station,  including  several  of  those 
who  had  been  sworn  in  as  special  constables, 
and  who  carried  their  batons  openly  in  the 
procession.  The  numbers  who  attended  the 
funeral  seem  to  have  been  between  2,000  and 
8,000  persons,  some  of  them  on  foot,  walking 
twelve  or  fourteen  abreast,  and  a  considerable 


number  on  ears.  Several,  hoth  of  the  pedes- 
trians and  those  on  the  ears,  carried  fire-arms, 
and  discharged  them,  as  abready  described, 
from  time  to  time. 

**  Two  magistrates,  Mr.  John  Francis  Fer- 
guson and  Mr.  Kennedy,  saw  the  funeral  pro- 
cession turn  into  Donegall-place,  and  interposed 
to  prevent  disorder.  They  were,  however,  un- 
able to  effect  anything.  Mr.  Kennedy  describes 
the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  in  Donegall-place 
— ^which  is  perhaps,  for  its  extent,  the  hand- 
somest street  in  Belfitst,  containing  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  office,  the  two  principal  hotels,  and 
some  of  the  most  flourishing  business  esta- 
blishments of  the  town  —  calling  to  those 
attending  the  funeral,  and  encouraging  them 
to  take  the  direction  of  High-street.  He  also 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  block  up  or  surroond  the  pro- 
cessionists, '  the  inhabitants  would  have  afforded 
the  means  of  exit  for  the  crowd,'  and  that  few 
<  arms  would  have  been  got.'  If  this  opinion, 
given  by  a  very  old  and  respectable  magistrate, 
who  should  know  Belfast,  be  well-founded,  we 
must  say  that  it  indicates  a  state  of  feeling 
which  is  perfectly  astounding  in  persons  of  the 
class  of  life  who  are  thus  represented  to  have 
exhibited  it. 

**The  interment  having  taken  place,  the 
funeral  party  returned  to  Bel&st,  and  though 
some  of  them  probably  left  on  their  way  back, 
a  very  formidable  number  of  them  passed  in  a 
body  through  the  streets,  back  to  Sandy-row, 
where  the  deceased  had  resided.  We  think  it 
enough  to  lay  before  your  Excellency,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  return,  the  evidence  of  Colonel 
Lightfoot,  of  the  84th  Regiment,  as  to  what 
occurred  in  his  presence,  he  being  stationed 
with  200  men  at  the  time  in  Durham-street, 
near  the  Boyne  Bridge.  Being  asked  to  de- 
scribe the  procession,  he  says : — 

<«  <  There  were  about  1,000  or  1,200 ;  some 
of  them  on  cars,  some  on  foot ;  those  on  foot 
appeared  to  observe  some  sort  of  order.  There 
was  a  magistrate  at  their  head,  with  a  troop  of 
hussars  on  one  side  and  a  company  of  in&ntiy 
on  the  other.  They  came  up  Glengall-street, 
and  turned  to  the  left,  over  the  Boyne  Bridge. 
As  soon  as  they  turned  the  cdhier  of  Glengall- 
street,  going  towards  the  Boyne  Bridge,  they 
discharged  several  pistols  loaded  with  blank 
ammunition,  which  created  a  great  noise.    As 
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soon  as  the  pistols  were  discharged,  the  magis- 
trate, Mr.  Lyons,  I  believe,  who  was  taming 
np  Durham-street,  immediately  wheeled  aboat 
ivith  his  troop  of  hnssars,  and  followed  the 
mob,  with  a  view,  I  imagined,  to  capture  those 
who  had  fire-arms.  The  firing  inmiediately 
ceased  and  all  went  oyer  the  bridge.'  " 

The  commissioners  then  commented  on  the 
whole  transaction,  and  concluded  with-  the 
following  recommendations : — 

"  1.  That  Belfast  be  placed  in  the  same 
category,  and  dealt  with  on  the  same  principle 
as  regards  the  number  of  constabulary  allocated 
to  it  by  the  Goyemment,  as  the  cities  and 
towns  specified  in  11  and  12  Vict.,  c.  72, 
Schedule  A.  This  will  certainly  give  Belfast 
the  100  men  suggested  by  some  witnesses, 
and  area  and  population  considered,  perhaps 
ISO  men. 

<*  2.  That  an  additional  force  of  constabu- 
lary be  maintained  sufficient  to  raise  the  entire 
force  in  the  borough  to  450  men,  and  that  the 
expense  of  the  extra  force  be  defrayed  (saye  as 
to  any  special  remuneration)  one-half  by  the 
GoYemment  and  one  half  by  the  borough,  on 
the  scale  and  in  the  manner  provided  for  such 
cases  by  11  and  12  Vict.,  c*.  72,  sec.  4. 

"  8.  That  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
constabulary  should  (if  necessary)  be  modified 
so  as  to  enable  and  permit  the  members  of 
the  force  stationed  in  Belfast  to  perform  all 
the  duties,  as  well  by  night  as  by  day,  now  dis- 
charged by  the  existing  local  force  which  is  to 
be  abolished. 

*'  4.  That  the  constabulary  force  of  Belfast 
should  be  plabed  under  the  management  and 
control  of  a  commissioner  who  should  have 
magisterial  power,  but  should  not  preside  at 
sessions  or  discharge  any  of  the  ordinary 
judicial  duties  of  a  magistrate. 

'*  5.  That  the  expense  consequent  on  giving 
the  men  extra  pay  for  night  duty,  the  salary  of 
the  commissioner  and  any  oiher  extra  cost 
necessarily  incurred  by  the  adaptation  of  the 
constabulary  to  the  special  service,  as  also  any 
retiring  allowance  to  officers  or  men  of  the 
existing  local  force,  should  be  borne  by  the 
borough. 

"6.  That  two  resident  magistrates  should 
be  stationed  in  Belfast,  and  should  act  jointly 
in  the  performance  of  the  judicial  duties  there. 

^' Power  should  be  reserved  to  the  Lord- 


Lieutenant  for  the  time  being,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  conmiissioner  or  the  *town 
council,  to  reduce  the  additional  force  of  con- 
stabulary by  fifty  men,  in  case  his  Excellency 
should  be  satisfied  that  by  reason  of  an  im- 
proved state  of  feeling  between  the  antagonistic 
parties  and  other  circumstances  such  a  reduction 
would  be  expedient.'* 


SLAVE  TRADE.— CLASS  A. 

Correspondence  with  the  British  Commissioners^ 
and  Reports  from  British  Vice-AdmirdUy 
Courts^  and  from  British  Naval  Officers,  re- 
lative to  the  Slave  Trade,  from  January  1  to 
December  81,  1864. 

Sierra  Leone, — No  case  came  before  the  head 
courts,  then  in  the  second  half  of  1868, 
and  the  first  half  of  1864.  Spain  had  ap- 
pointed Vice-Consul  Don  Miguel  Buarez,  of 
Gnanes,  to  act  in  office  as  arbitrator  on  the  part 
of  Spain.  In  August  an  Italian  ship  was 
detained,  but  she  was  restored;  and  in  Sep- 
tember a  Spanish  ship,  the  America,  was 
condemned  and  sold. 

Havana. — 1105  negroes  captured  at  Colon 
and  brought  to  Havana,  were  parcelled  out 
as  emancipadoB.  Some  of  these  were  Kroo- 
men,  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  spoke 
English  fluently.  Slave  trading  seems  in- 
tended for  the  fiiture  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
use  of  steam  transports.  No  case  came  before 
the  mixed  courts,  then  in  the  second  half  of 
1864.  In  June  a  Spanish  ship  was  captured 
with  659  Bozal  negroes  of  the  Congo  nation. 
During  the  year  ended  80th  September,  1864, 
as  many  as  5,105  slaves  were  captured,  of 
which  the  Spanish  authorities  have  captured 
2,980.  Her  Majesty's  acting  commissary 
judge  wrote : — 

**  The  recent  change  of  ministry  in  Spain  is 
expected  to  lea^  to  General  Dulce's  removal, 
and  already  counting  that  such  will  be  the 
case,  and  tiiat  his  successor  will  be  more  ac- 
cessible, the  slave  traders  have  resumed  their 
former  activity,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  nume- 
rous adventures  have  been  started,  chiefly  from 
Europe,  where  more  suitable  vessels  can  be 
obtained,  and  where  they  can  be  fitted  out 
more  readily  and  with  less  suspicion  than  here* 

"  In  (act,  my  Lord,  it  seems  almost  folly  to 
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hope  that  the  slave  trade  between  Africa  and 
Cuba  will  ever  be  relmqnished  until  Spain 
declares  that  trade  piracy*  This  island  is  so 
very  prodnctive;  the  demand  for  labonring 
hands  is  so  great;  morality  is  at  so  low  an 
ebb;  the  incentives  to  slave-trading  are  so 
inviting;  and  the  temptation  to  the  needy 
employes  of  the  Government,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  come  oat  here  to  make  their  fortunes  as 
rapidly  and  as  unscrupulously  as  possible,  is  so 
irresistible,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  are 
always  to  be  found  parties  who  are  ready  to 
launch  their  iniquitous  adventures  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  no  matter  what  difficulties  or  danger 
they  may  have  to  encounter.  The  untiring 
vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers  on  the  African 
coast,  and  in  the  waters  which  surround  Cuba, 
renders  the  prosecution  of  such  voyages  most 
hazardous ;  but,  provided  with  swifter  steamers 
and  being  sure  of  the  concurrence  of  the  local 
authorities  on  this  island,  the  slave  trader 
scorns  all  difficulties  or  dangers.  If  we  are  to 
expect  the  speedy  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
between  this  island  and  Africa,  we  must  look  to 
other  expedients  than  those  which  have  been 
put  in  practice  up  to  the  present  time.  If 
Spain  really  wishes  to  prove  her  sincere  desire 
to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  let  her  declare 
it  piracy,  and  let  her  enact  a  penal  law  such  as 
that  which  is  recommended  by  the  late  lamented 
Consul-General  in  his  despatch  of  the  16th  of 
June  last." 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — ^No  case  was  adjudi- 
cated by  the  mixed  courts  in  the  latter  half  of 
1863.  In  May,  1864,  her  Majesty's  com- 
missioners wrote  as  to  the  state  of  the  slave 
trade  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa : — 

'*  The  slave  trade  is  still  carried  on  in  dhows 
from  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Mozambique, 
nominally  within  the  Portuguese  territoiy,  but 
not  under  control  of  the  authorities.  The 
trade  is  not  very  extensive,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
suppress  it  entirely,  because  ^ese  dhows  soon 
learn  when  her  Majesty's  cruisers  leave  Mozam- 
bique, and  then  slip  out  in  the  night,  and  a 
day's  sail  carries  them  beyond  reach. 

''  The  slave  trade  from  the  territory  of  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  has  received  a  most  im- 
portant check,  owing  to  his  Highness  having 
prohibited  the  transport  of  slaves  by  sea  along 
the  coast  during  the  monsoon,  and  given  per- 
mission to  her   Migesty's  cruisers    to  seize 


dhows  belonging  to  his  subjects  if  foond  bo 
employed,  and  to  bring  them  to  Zanzibar  for 
adjudication.  In  one  case  this  permission  lias 
been  acted  upon  by  Lieutenant  McHardj,  of 
her  Majesty*s  ship  Penguin^  who  seized  a  dhow 
off  Mombas  in  March  last,  and  gave  her  up  to 
the  authorities  at  Zanzibar,  where  she  was  con- 
demned and  destroyed. 

'^  The  effect  of  these  measures  has  been  that 
few  or  no  cargoes  have  been  carried  this  year ; 
slave-vessels  are  rarely  seen ;  the  slave-market 
is  nearly  empty,  and  the  piratical  Arabs  conse- 
quently, who  used  ahnost,  as  it  were,  to  take 
possession  of  the  town  at  the  season,  are  now 
few  in  number  and  quiet  in  demeanour.  The 
absence  of  these  Arabs  is  aU  the  more  satis- 
factory as  it  has  no  effect  on  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Zanzibar,  except  in  regard  to  the 
slave  trade.  The  scale  of  importation  of 
slaves  into  Zanzibar  appears  to  have  fallen 
periodically  as  follows.  The  numbers  imported 
during  the  year  ending  August  1861,  were 
19,000 ;  August  1862,  14,000 ;  August  1868, 
12,000 ;  and  will  be  probably  less  this  year. 
This  has  naturally  led  to  a  corresponding  rise 
in  the  price  of  slaves  in  Arabia,  where  it 
averages  from  120  to  800  dollars ;  and  as  the 
price  at  Zanzibar  is  from  six  to  twenty  dollars 
only,  the  enormous  profit  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  tempt  the  Arabs  to  carry  on  a  traffic 
which  is  not  only  time-honoured  among  them, 
but  even  sanctioned  by  their  religion,  so  that  it 
will  still  require  the  utmost  vigilance  of  our 
cruisers,  even  if  aided  by  the  local  authorities 
at  the  place  of  export,  to  put  an  end  to  it.  It 
is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  4eam  that  the 
Portuguese  authorities  at  Mozambique,  as  well 
as  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  are  doing  their  part 
towards  discouraging  and  suppressing  the 
traffic.  Of  the  <  Engagee  Trade '  we  have 
heard  nothing,  and  we  believe  that  no  vessel 
engaged  in  it  has  of  late  been  met  with  by  anj 
of  her  Majesty's  cruisers. 

<  <  Five  dhows  have  been  taken  by  her  Majesty's 
ship  Orestes^  and  one  by  her  Majesty's  ship 
Penguin,  but  the  cases  have  not  yet  been 
brought  in  for  adjudication." 

Loanda. — No  case  was  brought  before  the 
mixed  courts  in  the  half  year  ending  81st  De- 
cember, 1864.  It  seemed,  however,  clearly 
from  the  despatches  received,  coupled  with  the 
reports  that  reached  her  Majesty's  Government 
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from  oiher  sources,  that  the  export  of  slaves 
from  the  Portngnese  dominions  to  the  south- 
ward of  Loanda  was  carried  on  to  a  yerj  con- 
siderable extent  daring  the  last  year,  and  that 
there  must  be  some  persons  engaged  in  organ- 
izing this  traffic  resident  in  the  Portagaese 


The  export  of  slaves  from  the  Portagaese 
possessions  in  Angola  was  pat  a  stop  to  on  a 
former  occasion  by  the  expnlsion  from  those 
possessions,  on  demand  of  her  Majesty's 
GoTermnent,  of  Senhors  Flores  and  Garrido, 
two  notorioas  slave-dealers.  These  individuals 
were  subsequently  allowed  to  return  to  Loanda, 
one  of  them,  Senhor  Flores,  having  received 
from  the  Portagaese  Government  a  large 
giant  of  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bengaela  to  enable  him  to  work  some  rich 
eopper-mines  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
that  neighbourhood.  But,  from  reports  re- 
ceived by  her  Majesty's  Government,  it  would 
appear  that  those  mines  have  not  turned  out 
so  profitable  as  was  expected,  and  as  it  is 
from  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Benguela 
that  shipments  of  slaves  were  stated  to  have 
been  effected,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
&cilities  afforded  by  the  assemblage  of  a 
considerable  number  of  skves  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  the  mines  may  have  induced  the 
parties  engaged  in  working  them  to  make  up 
for  the  unprofitableness  of  their  mining  specu- 
lations by  taking  to  the  more  lucrative  traffic  in 
slaves.  The  recent  capture  of  the  Spanish 
brigantine  Virgen  del  Bejugio  off  the  coast  of 
Bengaela  would  also  serve  to  strengthen  this 
SQspicion. 

iVcir  York. — ^No  case  had  been  brought  for 
adjndication  hefore  the  court  in  the  year  ended 
81st  December,  1868. 

From  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  station  Com- 
modore Wilmot  sent  the  following  few  remarks 
connected  with  the  successful  return  of  the 
Inmtigator  from  the  Niger  in  the  month  of 
November  last : — 

"It  seems  that  Lieutenant  Gambier  as- 
cended in  the  steamer  as  far  as  Egga,  about 
d60  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  river ;  from 
thence  he  advanced  a  further  distance  of  five 
miles  in  his  boats,  and  entered  a  small  river,  up 
which  he  went  fifty  miles  to  a  village  called 
Wanagi,  seven  miles  from  Bida,  the  capital  of 
King  Massaba.    Dr.  Baikie  accompanied  him. 


At  Wanagi  they  were  met  by  King  Massaba*s 
messengers,  who  informed  them  that  horses 
would  be  sent  down  for  their  conveyance  to  his 
town.  The  name  of  this  river  is  not  yet  given 
in  any  chart;  neither  has  it  been  surveyed. 
It  will  be  well  to  call  it  by  some  name  con- 
nected with  this  year's  expedition.  It  is  about 
800  yards  across  in  the  broadest  part,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  in  its  narrowest  part ;  depth  un- 
known, but  Lieutenant  Gambier  thinks  its  aver- 
age quite  two  fathoms.  The  banks  are  thick 
with  mangrove  and  afew  trees,  but  the  country  is 
well  cultivated,  yielding  Indian  com  and  yams. 
There  is  also  the  butter  tree,  which  is  about 
ten  feet  high,  and  produces  what  is  called 
'shea  butter,*  which  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  food  and  for  greasing  their  bodies.  The 
leaf  of  this  tree  is  larger  than  a  laurel  leaf, 
bat  of  the  same  shape.  There  is  plenty  of 
cotton,  red  and  white ;  large  quantities  might 
be  grown.  At  every  village  cotton  was  brought 
down  for  sale. 

''  The  country  seems  well  populated  with 
much  of  the  same  description  of  people  as  in 
other  parts  of  Africa.  All  were  very  friendly 
and  anxious  for  trade.  The  soil  appears  to  be 
most  fertile ;  cotton,  Indian  and  Guinea  com, 
cassada,  the  date,  palm,  yams,  &c.,  growing* in 
great  abundance.  The  yams  are  superior  to 
those  in  most  places  on  the  coast,  and  the  cli- 
mate from  all  accounts  is  very  healthy ;  a  fresh 
breeze  blowing  up  from  the  sea. 

<<  Dr.  Baikie  came  on  board  at  Lukoja,  his 
own  place  about  220  miles  up,  and  was  greatly 
rejoiced  to  see  the  Investigator^  as  his  supplies 
were  exhausted,  and  he  had  given  up  all  hopes 
of  being  relieved  this  year.  The  missionaries 
were  aU  landed  at  those  places  where  they  had 
missions,  embarking  agi^n  when  the  Investigator 
returned.  All  the  goods,  &c.,  belonging  to 
those  gentlemen  were  likewise  conveyed  by 
Lieutenant  Gambier  up  the  river.  There  are 
partridges  and  guinea  fowl,  also  elephants  and 
buffaloes,  in  the  neighboarhood.  From  the 
entrance  of  the  Niger  to  Egga,  a  distance  of 
860  miles,  the  average  depth  in  the  ramy 
season  is  between  four  and  five  fathoms,  ex- 
cepting in  one  part  of  the  ship-channel,  which 
was  only  ten  feet;  this  of  course  makes  it 
impossible  for  vessels  drawing  more  water  to 
proceed  further  than  this  shallow  part,  which 
is  about  200  miles  up.    There  is  another  pas- 
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sage  the  other  side  of  the  island,  near  which 
this  ten  feet  is,  which  has  not  yet  heen  sur- 
veyed, and  lieutenant  Cramhier  thinks  it  highly 
probahle  that  a  deeper  channel  may  be  fonnd 
there.  My  opinion,  formed  npon  the  informa- 
tion I  haye  been  able  to  obtain,  is  that  it  woold 
well  repay  one  company  to  take  the  trade  of 
the  Niger  into  its  own  hands,  encouraged  and 
assisted  by  a  yearly  subsidy  from  the  Gk)Yem- 
ment,  until  the  trade  is  regularly  and  per- 
manently established,  and  certain  profits  arise. 
After  this  it  will  be  of  course  for  her  Majesty's 
Government  to  rescind  the  charter,  and  do 
away  with  the  monopoly  as  they  think  proper. 
It  appears  that  this  single  ten  foot  channel 
mentioned  above  is  the  only  obstacle,  excepting 
the  river  bar,  to  vessels  of  large  draught  of 
water  navigating  the  river  after  passing  the 
bar,  and  taking  in  their  cargoes  800  miles  up. 
This  is  a  very  serious  obstacle,  but  it  can  be 
overcome  by  steamers  of  light  draught  towing 
up  large  cargo  boats  or  hulks  of  a  consider- 
able size.  The  bar  is  another  drawback  to 
vessels  drawing  much  water;  there  is  only 
twelve  feet  on  it  in  the  rainy  season.  A  com- 
pany must  therefore  be  prepared  to  enter  upon 
their  work  with  two  powerful  paddle-wheel 
steamers,  drawing  when  loaded  nine  feet  of 
water,  which  is  only  one  foot  less  than  the 
depth  of  the  channel  in  its  shallowest  part, 
with  a  good  supply  of  cargo-boats  or  other 
conveyances  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for 
river  work.  The  ship  to  receive  the  cargo 
must  be  at  anchor  outside  the  bar.  These 
steamers  should  be  armed  with  one  heavy  and 
one  light  gun,  also  a  proportion  of  small-arms, 
rockets,  &c.,  in  case  of  necessity.  They  should 
be  very  fast,  well  ventilated,  and  carry  at  least 
100  tons  of  coal.  A  depdt  of  coal  must  be  in 
the  river  at  the  best  selected  place,  and  wood 
can  be  obtained  very  cheap.  I  should  say  that 
steamers  with  two  rudders  would  be  the  best, 
which  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  turning. 
At  first  some  little  difficulty  will  doubtless 
arise,  which  must  be  expected ;  but  the  enter- 
prise of  British  merchants,  backed  by  the 
energy  and  skill  of  British  seamen,  will  con- 
quer every  obstacle,  and  establish  a  trade  in 
the  Niger  that  will  fully  satisfy  in  a  few  years 
every  one  that  is  really  interested  in  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  Africa." 
On  the  Slst  December,  1868,  Ck)mmodore 


Wilmot,  of  the  Ratdemake,  sent  a  report  upon 
the  state  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  West  and 
East  Coast  of  Africa,  of  which  the  following  ia 
the  conclusion : — 

**  It  will  be  a  source  of  congratulation  to  the 
country  that  the  slave  trade  during  the  last 
twelve  months  has  been  considerably  on  the 
decline,  the  cause  of  which  I  have  endeavoured, 
though  perhaps  unperfBctly,  to  explam  in  my 
previous  remarks.  The  war  now  existing  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of 
America  has,  doubtless,  very  materially  as- 
sisted the  efforts  of  our  cruisers,  and  intimi- 
dated the  old  and  long-established  agents  of 
the  slave-dealers  on  this  coast  from  risking 
their  money  and  their  ships  in  such  an  un- 
certain speculation.  The  will  for  entering 
into  these  nefsuious  proceedings  is  still  the 
same,  and  the  demands  from  Cuba  reach  these 
shores  with  great  and  increasing  urgency.  If 
the  kings  and  chiefs  can  be  brought  to  recog- 
nize the  benefits  of  legitimate  trade  as  com- 
pared with  the  uncertain  profits  arising  fnm 
the  sale  of  their  fellow-creatures,  they  will 
in  a  great  measure  fitcilitate  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  desirable  end,  and  do  more  for 
the  real  benefit  of  their  country  than  can  be 
effectually  carried  out  by  a  hundred  cruisers, 
unless  these  cruisers  establish  a  close  and 
rigid  blockade,  in  spite  of  the  flags  of  differait 
nations. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  coerce  the 
kings  and  chiefs  of  Africa  into  giving  up  the 
slave  trade,  and  that  the  power  of  these  chiefs 
to  continue  it  has  been  very  much  magnified. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  one  year's  blockade 
would  force  the  King  of  Didiomey  to  listen  to 
our  terms.  Whenever  this  potentate  is  pnt 
down  all  minor  chiefs  will  follow  his  example. 
My  report  upon  the  state  of  the  Dahomian 
country  will  have  fully  explained  all  the  diffi- 
culties on  this  head.  The  kings  and  chie&  d 
Africa  keep  up  their  position,  dignity,  and 
power  entirely  by  the  imports  from  the  white 
man*s  country.  They  cannot  do  without  cloths 
from  Manchester,  iron,  rum,  tobacco,  and  silks 
from  England,  with  powder  and  arms  from  the 
same  place,  also  gold  and  silver  ornaments  oi 
every  description,  which  makes  them  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  ships  that  come  from  across 
the  sea,  that  if  these  articles  of  trade  and  use- 
fulness were  stopped  the  whole  influence  pos< 
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sessed  bj  these  natiTe  goveniments  woold  be 
upset  and  their  yery  existence  jeopardized. 

"  It  is  from  this  knowledge  and  from  these 
eonsiderations  that  I  unhesitatingly  affirm  the 
certain  destrnction  of  these  goyemments  when- 
eyer  a  well-deyised  pressure  is  put  upon  their 
actions.  The  people  liye  almost  entirely  and 
are  kept  together  by  what  they  receiye  from 
their  kings  during  their  annual  customs.  Stop 
this,  and  the  result  will  be  a  looking  to  them- 
fielres  for  their  eyeiy-day  subsistence  and  the 
coltiration  of  the  soil  for  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life.  Cuba  well  guarded,  and  the 
Goyemor-General  determined  to  do  his  duty, 
will  also  be  a  principal  cause  of  the  abolition 
of  the  slaye  trade.  Portugal  must  also  be 
sincere  in  her  efforts  to  put  down  the  slaye 
trade  on  this  coast.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
slaves  haye  been  shipped  from  their  posses- 
sions south  of  St.  Paul's  de  Loanda,  whether 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  officials 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say. 

"I  belieye  Brazil  to  be  perfectly  honest  with 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  the  slaye  trade,  as 
far  as  the  Goyemment  of  that  country  is  con- 
cerned, and  although  vessels  carrying  the 
Brazilian  flag  haye  again  appeared  in  the 
Bights,  I  do  not  think  they  haye  gone  there 
for  illegal  purposes.  Unless  we  come  to  some 
understanding  with  France,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  French  flag  will  be  often  used  as  a  protec- 
tion from  the  right  of  search,  and  that  we  shall 
have  great  difficulty  in  doing  our  duty  and 
carrying  out  our  instructions  so  long  as  this 
snbterfoge  is  permitted.  I  have  mentioned 
that  slayes  are  shipped  from  Elmina  by  the 
Batch  authorities  and  sent  over  to  their  colonies 
in  Jaya ;  these  are  brought  from  the  King  of 
Ashantee,  who  has  always  a  large  number 
ready.  It  is  reported  that  these  slaves  are 
shipped  in  Government  yessels,  but  I  will  not 
▼onch  for  the  truth  of  this.  I  haye  neyer  met 
a  Dutch  ship  of  war  on  this  coast.  There  are 
no  American  ships  of  war  of  any  kind  out  here, 
and  the  Spaniards  have  only  a  schooner  gun- 
boat at  Fernando  Po.  The  French  Rear-Ad- 
niiral,  Laffon  de  Ladebat,  has  his  flag  flying  in 
the  Armarique^  screw  frigate,  and  his  head- 
quarters are  at  the  Gaboon.  There  are  only 
two  or  three  small  paddle-wheel  vessels  under 
his  command ;  the  steamers  at  Senegal,  ten  in 
niunber,  all  paddle-wheel  and  mostly  built  of 


iron,  being  entirely  colonial.  They  are  com- 
manded by  a  capitaine  de  fr^ate,  who  resides 
at  St.  Louis.  I  hear  that  Spain  intends  to 
send  out  a  commodore  to  this  station. 

'*  The  slave  trade  from  the  East  side  of  the 
continent  of  Africa  is  carried  on  to  a  fiEu:  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  supposed  in  Europe. 
It  consists  of  two  separate  branches,  namely, 
that  conducted  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  other 
by  the  maritime  Arabs  ;  the  former  has  been 
in  existence  for  the  last  century,  whilst  that  of 
the  latter  is  of  more  recent  origin. 

*'  The  great  increase  of  late  of  the  Arab 
export  slave  trade  from  Zanzibar  and  vicinity 
may  be  traced  to  the  discontinuance  of  that 
traffic  through  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  as  most  of 
the  slaves  are  taken  to  the  markets  formerly 
supplied  from  those  places.  This  horrible 
business  is  carried  on  by  the  maritime  Arabs 
of  the  Bed  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf ;  they  visit 
Zanzibar  and  adjacent  coast  at  the  expiration 
of  the  north-east  monsoon  in  squadrons  of  from 
50  to  100  natiye  vessels,  called  dhows  or 
buddeens,  yarying  fr'om  40  to  200  tons,  and 
each  capable  of  carrying  from  60  to  800  slaves. 
They  bring  quantities  of  dried  flsh  (shark)  and 
cotton,  which  they  exchange  for  negroes,  in 
preference  to  anything  else. 

"  The  greater  number  of  these  vessels  begin 
to  return  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  south-, 
west  monsoon,  about  the  end  of  March ;  some 
leaye  at  a  later  period,  and  the  rest  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October.  During 
the  last  three  years  I  have  directed  the  ener- 
gies of  the  few  cruisers  I  have  had  at  my  dis- 
posal for  the  suppression  of  this  traffic  :  and, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  measures  they  have 
adopted,  by  which  more  than  100  of  these 
vessels  haye  been  captured  or  destioyed,  such 
are  the  sti'ong  inducements  and  profits  of  it, 
that  I  am  informed  many  yessels  are  expected 
next  year  of  a  faster  description,  and  better 
armed.  The  light  draught  of  the  Arab  vessels, 
and  the  intricate  nature  of  the  coast  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numerous  shoals  and  small 
islands,  enable  them  to  evade  the  cruisers ;  and 
although  the  boats  have  in  many  instances 
intercepted  and  cut  them  off,  the  larger  num- 
ber have  escaped  either  by  superior  sailing,  or 
from  better  knowledge  of  the  navigation.  When 
the  Arab  finds  that  escape  is  impracticable,  he 
invariably  runs  his  yessel  to  the  shore,  and  in 
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the  endeavour  to  make  the  slaTes  escape  into 
the  bash  many  are  drowned.  It  is  owing  to 
this  practice  that  so  few  yessels  are  taken  with 
the  slaves  on  board.  In  the  year  ending  the 
Both  September,  1862,  22  dhows  were  captured, 
estimated  to  carry  from  2,000  to  8,000  slaves ; 
of  these  only  three  had  their  cargoes  on  board, 
nmnbering  289  slaves.  Daring  the  last  year 
21  of  these  slave  vessels  have  been  seized, 
calculated  to  carry  a  similar  number,  two  of 
which  had  128  slaves  in.  From  the  reports 
of  the  several  commanders  of  the  cruisers,  I 
gather  that  they  consider  their  vessels  too  large, 
and  entirely  unsuited  to  cruise  effectually  in 
suppression  of  this  traffic :  neither  are  their 
boats  of  sufficient  power  or  speed  to  cope  with 
the  numbers  of  Arab  vessels  they  occasionally 
meet;  single-handed  they  are  generally  suc- 
cessful. Strong  currents  and  fresh  breezes 
prevail  much  in  the  latitude  of  and  to  the 
northward  of  Zanzibar,  making  it  veiy  unsafe 
for  the  large  cruisers  to  keep  in-shore ;  and  the 
same  causes  render  it  very  dangerous  to  open 
boats.  The  source  whence  such  numbers  of 
Africans  are  taken  appears  to  be  the  country 
round  the  great  lakes  in  the  interior.  They 
are  brought  to  the  coast  near  Eeelwa,  or  Quiloa, 
by  the  captors,  who  make  them  carry  on  the 
road  thither  ivoiy  and  other  produce.  Thence 
about  20,000  of  them  are  taken  during  the 
year  to  supply  the  market  for  the  domestic 
slaves  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  independently 
of  those  carried  off  by  the  Northern  Arabs. 
The  slave  trade  from  the  Portuguese  territories 
supplies  that  to  Cuba,  the  Comoro  islands, 
French  settlements,  and  Madagascar,  being 
better  suited  for  the  purpose.  Four  or  five 
vessels  under  Spanish  and  other  colours  are 
said  to  visit  the  East  coast  of  Africa  and  the 
Western  ports  of  Madagascar  yearly  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  cargoes  of  slaves.  Two 
are  reported  to  have  made  successful  shipments 
at  Inhambane,  and  another  from  Ibo.  A  vessel 
called  the  America  is  now  on  the  coast  under 
observation.  Upwards  of  8,000  slaves  upon 
the  average  are  so  taken  off. 

**  The  traffic  with  the  Comoro  islands  is  very 
extensive  and  easily  carried  on,  as  the  native 
yessels  can  make  a  trip  to  them  from  the  coast 
during  the  night.  The  slaves,  after  being 
landed  there,  are  re-shipped  in  vessels  with 
French  agents,  and  taken  to  their  settlements 


at  Nosbeh  and  Mayotta,  under  the  names  of 
engages,  where  they  are  employed  in  the  colti- 
vation  of  sugar,  &c.  The  number  of  AMcans 
transported  to  Madagascar  from  the  Portnguese 
dominions  is  much  on  the  increase.  Many  of 
these  are  for  re-embarkation  in  foreign  vessels 
for  Cuba ;  the  others  are  employed  for  agricnl- 
tural  purposes.  Besides  those  exported  for 
slavery,  nearly  all  the  natives  in  the  Poitogaese 
territories  are  held  in  bondage  of  the  most 
corruptible  and  degrading  kind.  In  the  small 
island  of  Mozambique,  where  there  are  onlj 
about  600  Portugaese,  there  are  5,000  bUtos, 
and  the  mortality  amongst  the  domestic  slaves 
is  so  great  that  they  are  always  in  demand. 
Dr.  Livingstone  in  his  letters  to  me  states  that 
the  country  about  the  Shire  and  Lake  Nyassa 
is  desolated  by  the  slave-hunters.  The  Porta- 
guese  do  not  employ  their  slaves  in  any  exten- 
Bive  cultivation  of  the  land,  or  for  mannfactur- 
ing  purposes,  but  merely  to  provide  for  the 
present  necessities,  and  for  sale  when  a  &Tonr* 
able  opportunity  offei*s.  Under  such  circom- 
stances  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that 
there  is  little  or  no  legitimate  foreign  trade  in 
the  province  of  Mozambique.  At  Zanzihar 
the  slave  is  trained  to  the  cultivation  of  pro- 
duce for  exportation,  and  there  is  therefore 
considerable  commerce  carried  on  at  that  island 
with  German,  French,  and  American  mer- 
chants ;  there  is  also  a  good  trade  with  our 
Indian  possessions. 

**  I  have  annexed,  for  their  lordships'  infor- 
mation, a  list  of  slave  vessels  captured  on  the 
East  coast  of  Africa  by  her  Majesty's  cruisers 
during  the  past  year." 


SLAVE  TRADE.— CLASS  B. 

Correspond e7ice    with    British     Ministers  and 
Agents  in  Foreign  Countries,  and  with  Foreign 
Ministers  in  England,  relative  to  the  Slar^ 
Trade  Jrom  January  1  to  December  81, 1864. 
Africa  —  Bight  of  Benin.  —  Consul  Freeman 
wrote  on  the  8th  January,  intimating  further 
suspected  shipments  of  slaves,  and  the  expedi- 
ency of  blockading  the  Forcados  river  and 
Benin.     And  Earl  Russell  informed  him  that 
the  Admiralty  was  requested  to  send  a  cruiser 
to  Benin.     In  September  a  despatch  was  re- 
ceived by  Dr.  Parkie,  from  Lukoja,  who  was 
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engaged  in  the  Niger  expedition,  stating  that 
heavy  dues  were  charged  on  all  iyoiy  passing 
down  the  river,  bnt  that  on  application  to  King 
Masaba,  these  might  be  reasonably  reduced. 
Soon  after  Governor  Blackall  reported  that 
Dr.  Parkie  died  at  Sieira  Leone  after  a  short 
illness. 

Africa — Bight  of  Bia/ra. — In  November, 
1868,  Consul  Burton  sent  a  note  of  an  ascent 
of  the  Congo  river  as  fer  as  the  Y^llala,  or 
main  rapid.  He  said  that  ''  all  the  Mends  of 
Afiica  saw,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  final 
disappearance  of  the  '  Immigration  Afiicaine.' 
It  had  produced  a  bevy  of  low  chiefs,  touters, 
and  kidnappers,  enriched  by  the  traffic  ;  it  had 
thoroa^y  demoralized  the  European  agents, 
who  bought  their  firee  labourers  as  openly  as 
any  skve-dealer,  and  it  had  thrown  the  natives 
back  many  years  in  the  march  of  improvement. 
He  met  a  negro  near  Boma  who  has  sold,  they 
say,  8,000  '  captives '  (such  is  the  usual  local 
tenn),  and  who  has  in  his  villages  100,000 
dollars  of  cloth  and  rum,  white  weapons,  and 
arms  and  ammunition — irritamenta  mcdorum 
aUl 

"The  following  objects  of  export  are  found 
thronghout  the  country  which  the  Congo  river 
is  known  to  water : — 

"  1.  Cotton,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  was  regularly  exported  to  Eng- 
land. 2.  WaXy  procurable  in  abundance,  but 
wholly  neglected.  8.  Copper,  still  brought  in 
small  quantities  from  the  interior ;  this,  how- 
ever, and  other  metals,  as  iron  and  gold — of 
which  tradition  speaks  largely  —  are  unex- 
ploited.  4.  Ivory,  so  despised  by  the  traders 
that  for  years  it  has  been  sent  from  the  Upper 
Congo  to  Mayumba,  and  other  non- slaving 
ports,  hr  exportation.  5.  Palm  oil  in  quan- 
tities, along  the  banks  and  in  the  delta  as  far  as 
Boma.  6.  Ground-nuts,  growing  throughout 
the  country.  The  highlands  of  the  interior 
might  be  covered  with  this  oil-grain.  Of  these 
the  arachis,  paying  about  cent,  per  cent.,  is 
hest  adapted  for  the  upper  country,  and  every- 
thing should  be  done  towards  its  development." 

On  the  22nd  February,  1864,  Earl  Enssell 
sent  to  Consul  Burton  copies  of  letters  from 
the  Liverpool  African  Association,  complaining 
of  the  conduct  of  Pepple,  King  of  Bonny,  in 
leTjing  dues  and  making  demands  on  British 
traders  not  authorized  by  treaty.     On  the  12th 


May  Earl  Russell  received  from  Consul  Burton 
a  long  account  of  his  reception  at  Agbome  by 
the  King  of  Dahomey,  part  of  which  is  as 
follows : — 

*'  On  the  day  after  our  arrival  the  '  landlord ' 
began  'palaver.'  The  presents  sent  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  had  been  sent  forward 
to  his  store-house.  Coming  in  the  evening 
with  great  mystery  he  informed  me  that  it  was 
customary  to  open  them  in  his  presence  before 
sending  them  to  the  king.  I  refused  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  custom  in  the  case, 
his  king  having  never  yet  received  presents 
direct  from  her  M%je6ty*s  Foreign  Office.  I 
yielded,  however,  as  far  as  communicating  to 
him  the  contents  of  your  lordship's  despatches, 
thinking  to  exercise  a  good  effect  upon  the 
human  sacrifices  of  the  coming  customs.  The 
principal  effect  was,  that  the  king,  pretexting 
that  he  had  heard  the  'message,'  kept  me 
waiting  two  months  instead  of  at  most  ten 
days. 

**  The  king  made  his  ceremonious  entrance 
into  Agbome  on  December  21.  We  were  sum- 
moned to  sit  before  the  south-eastern  gate  of 
the  Eomasi  Palace  before  noon,  when  nothing 
was  to  take  place  till  4  p.m.  Africans  have  no 
sense  of  or  regard  for  time.  InDahome,  those 
who  have  charge  of  white  men  would  make 
interest  with  the  king  by  causing  their  strangers 
to  wait  for  the  royal  appearance  as  long  as  pos- 
sible in  the  hot  air  and  the  blinding  dust. 
F;Lnding  them  guiltless  of  the  least  regard  to 
our  comfort  in  this  matter,  I  at  once  warned 
the  Bukono  that  he  must  expect  nothing  of  the 
kind  from  me :  he  was  refractory ;  but  after 
that  day  whenever  kept  waiting  before  the 
palace  beyond  a  certain  time,  I  ordered  our 
hammocks  and  departed.  The  king  never  found 
fault  with  this  proceeding,  and,  as  in  many 
other  points,  he  was  probably  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  our  troubles.  It  was  certainly  not  a 
dignified  position  for  an  English  official,  in  full 
uniform,  to  sit  opposite  the  tattered  mud  wall 
of  a  petty  African  chief.  I  easily  obtained 
permission  to  appear  in  plain  clothes  at  all  the 
fetes  outside  the  collection  of  thatched  huts 
called '  the  Palace.' 

**•  The  minor  caboceers,  each  with  his  suite 
and  umbrellas,  first  passed  in  review  order 
round  the  open  space  before  the  palace  acting 
parade-ground.    They  were  closely  followed  by 
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the  highest  officers ;  then  came  the  king^  and 
lastly  the  rear-guard.  The  king  went  round 
six  times  with  his  men,  twice  in  a  red-lined 
yehicle,  a  mongrel  between  a  cab  and  a  brough- 
ham;  during  the  third  round  the  men  who 
drew  it  raised  it  upon  their  shoulders.  The 
same  was  then  done  with  the  bath-chair  lately 
presented  to  the  king.  The  women  troops 
then  appeared  and  carried  their  sovereign  four 
times  round  the  square  in  a  large  yellow  ham- 
mock requiring  twelve  porteresses.  The  king 
usually  passes  round  thrice ;  on  this  occasion 
he  wished  me  to  describe  the  scene  at  full 
length.  Before  his  arrival  he  had  ordered  a 
broken  card  table  and  a  wretched  liqueur  case 
to  be  placed  before  us,  and  throughout  the 
custom  he  always  supplied  us  most  liberally. 
His  Portuguese  and  other  visitors  have  never 
dared  to  smoke  and  drink  before  him.  I  there- 
fore resolved  to  show  my  sense  of  his  courtesy 
by  freely  accepting  it;  we  smoked  when  the 
king  smoked,  which  was  nearly  always,  and  I 
took  care  to  distribute  all  the  liquor  to  myself 
and  followers.  The  attendants  often  informed 
US  that  they  were  expecting  a  new  table  and 
case  from  Captain  Wilmot.  They  often  charged 
me  with  commissions,  but  I  refused  from  the 
first  to  book  any,  except  those  of  which  the 
king  spoke  in  person. 

*'  The  next  day  was  a  day  of  rest  to  the 
lieges,  but  not  to  us.  The  king  was  too  im- 
patient to  see  his  presents.  I  went  to  the 
palace  yard,  and  assisted  by  Br.  Oruikshank 
and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bemasko,  pitched  the  tent, 
which  had  made  the  voyage  in  good  order.  A 
few  women  officers  were  sitting  under  the  shed 
leading  into  the  harem.  Presently  the  gifts 
were  carried  into  the  '  Zenanah,*  and  we  were 
dismissed  with  a  bottle  of  rum.  Much  dis- 
appointment was  shown  when  the  silver  *  belts ' 
appeared  instead  of  the  *  bracelets  '  mentioned 
by  the  king,  nor  could  any  one  be  made  to 
understand  why  the  expected  carriage  and 
horses  had  not  been  sent.  I  presently  learned 
that  the  late  king  Gezo  had  taken  a  '  strong 
name '  {*  nunkpweto  * — '  all-things-doer  *)  after 
ordering  out  an  English  equipage,  and  that  the 
son  bums  to  emulate  the  sire's  fame,  caring 
little  whether  the  horses  die  upon  the  beach  of 
Whydah.  I  need  hardly  inform  your  lordship 
that  the  sole  object  of  the  Dahomian  king's 
civilities  is  to   obtain  presents;   that  unless 


valuable  artides  are  sent  it  is  useless  to  send 
any ;  that  if  those  applied  for  are  not  for- 
warded, it  becomes  a  grievance;  and  finally 
that  a  too  i-apid  recurrence  of  these  gifts  robs 
them  of  half  their  value.  The  king  did  not 
express  the  least  gratitude  for  the  presents 
sent  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  nor  mdeed 
did  he  once  allude  to  them. 

'*  On  December  28,  an  early  gun  warned  as 
that  the  gi*and  customs  had  begun.  They  are 
generically  called  *  hwe-ta-nun ' — *  yearly  thing,' 
01^  annun'gbomen ' — '  in  (this)  diy  season  (oome 
to)  Agbom^.'  They  are  of  two  kinds,  perfonned 
on  alternate  years.  The  'atto-hwe '  or  *  plat- 
form year  *  is  when  the  victims  are  east  head- 
long in  porters'  baskets  from  a  temporary  stand 
to  be  beheaded  below.  Its  ceremonies  hare 
been  hurriedly  described  by  Mr.  Nonis  (1772), 
Commander  Forbes  (1848),  and  Ck>mmodor8 
Wilmot  (1862-68).  The  *  sosin-hwe '  or  •  hone- 
tying  year.'  is  so  called  because  some  of  these 
animals  (here  rare  and  costly)  are  sauced 
with  the  human  victims,  and  because  the 
chaigei-s  of  the  officers  are  temporarily  ta^en 
from  them  by  a  dignitary  called  '  so-gan '  or 
'  horse  captain.'  No  one  has  as  yet  described 
its  rites,  of  which  the  principal  are  ^the  fol- 
lowing : — 

''  Proceeding  to  the  Eomasi  palace,  whieh 
was  built  by  Gezo,  we  saw  two  long  sheds  in 
process  of  erection.  The  *  uiarket-shed,'  or 
that  to  the  north  north-east,  resembled  from 
afar  an  Anglo-African  chapel ;  it  had  at  the 
southern  end  a  two-storied  turret  rising  ahove 
the  normal  pent-roof,  which  was  supported  on 
posts,  not  on  walls.  To  each  post  on  the  side 
fronting  the  palace  was  tied  a  man  dressed  in  a 
long  white  night-cap  with  a  blue  spiral,  and  in 
a  calico  shirt  with  red  patches ;  they  were 
twenty  in  number.  Their  wrists  and  anklea 
were  lashed  to  the  pillars,  they  are  released  to 
sleep  after  dark;  they  are  allowed  an  ample 
supply  of  meat  and  drink,  and  their  attendants 
sit  behind  them.  Being  so  well  treated  they 
think  little  of  their  position,  stare  at  us,  and 
beat  time  to  any  passing  drum.  It  is  the 
king*s  object  to  keep  them  in  good  hnmoor, 
and  to  send  them  to  his  fiather  with  a  good 
report  of  his  kindness  and  generosity.  I 
believe  all  these  men  were  criminals  or  captives. 
The  '  palace-shed  *  at  the  south-eastern  gate  of 
Eomasi  house  had  but  one  story,  and  there 
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also  were  nineteeiL  men  mthont  horses,  of 
which  I  had  coanted  half  a  dozen  lashed  to  the 
rear  posts  of  the  market-sheds. 

"  Shortly  after  oar  taking  seats  in  the  nsnal 
place  (the  open  ground  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Eomasi  palace,  or  that  hnilt  hy  the  late  Gezo) 
the  king  came  out  with  a  host  of  Amazons, 
saluted  his  fetish  with  great  ceremony,  and 
shook  hands  with  ns :  then  hegan  the  lahonrs 
of  the  day.  The  king,  standing  np  in  front  of 
his  women,  and  sheltered  hy  the  largest  and 
gaodiest  mnhrella,  addressed  his  snhjects  ahont 
the  eostoms  now  to  he  performed  in  honour  of 
hifl  &ther*s  manes.  He  then  danced  hefore 
them,  scattering  over  them  hy  his  dexter  index 
the  sweat  of  his  hrow,  which  they  received  as 
an  hononr,  and  played  a  certain  measure  upon 
a  peculiar  drum ;  then,  taking  a  singer's  staff, 
he  solemnly  saluted  his  father's  spirit.^  The 
latter  was  supposed  to  he  present  in  a  eloth- 
coYered  mat-shed,  somewhat  like  a  two-poled 
tent,  and  built  on  the  right  of  the  palace  gate. 
Alter  much  of  this  kind  a  high  officer,  called 
the  'ajydho'  (the  'History  of  Dahomey' 
wrongly  renders  it  by  *  Master  of  the  Horse  '), 
was  created.  The  chief  ceremonies  were  his 
iavestiture  in  a  dozen  long  cotton  cloths  till  he 
looked  like  a  pouter-pigeon ;  the  presentation 
of  a  Tirgin-white  flag  and  umbrella,  which  he 
is  expected  to  emblazon  by  his  deeds,  and  the 
free  gift  of  his  predecessor's  wives,  slaves,  and 
moTeable  property,  all  of  which  were  brought 
from  the  palace.  Then  a  minor  captain  was 
promoted  with  the  same  dispky.  The  grateful 
hot  yerbose  speeches  of  the  new  men  kept  us 
tDl  the  night. 

"  On  December  80  was  the  fete,  known  as 
* aT6-uzu-gbe '  (*  cloth  change  to-day*).  We 
repaired  to  the  Hunjro  market,  on  the  north- 
east of  the  Komasi  palace,  where  the  turreted 
rictim-shed  was.  The  market-huts  had  been 
cleared  away,  and  opposite  the  victim-shed  (to 
which  the  men  and  horses  were  still  tied)  a 
cloth-covered  mat-tent  had  been  built  for  the 
king. 

"The  ceremonies  began  in  the  afternoon. 
First,  a  procession  of  eunuchs,  she-chiefs,  and 
women-at-arms,  carrying  110  baskets  of  cloth 
bundles,  passed  before  us.  Presently  the 
ck>ths  were  opened  out  and  built  up  by  the 
Amazons  into  a  circular  divan  twelve  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  smaller  heap  by  the  side. 


At  5.4  p.K.  the  king  paraded  past  upon  a 
wretched  garron,  sitting  en  Amazons,  and  we 
mutually  bowed.  Having  retired  for  a  time  to 
his  tent,  he  came  forth  and  ascended  by  a 
dwarf  ladder  the  gaudy  *  av6-lilli,'  or  cloth- 
pile  ;  there,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  holding  various 
weapons,  he  danced  a  few  paces  of  some 
thirty-two  dances,  to  the  uproarious  delight  of 
his  subjects,  of  whom  about  2,600  were 
present.  This  is  the  largest  gathering  we  saw 
during  the  customs,  and  it  proves  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  population.  The  chiefs  asked  me 
eagerly  if  I  had  ever  seen  anything  so  magnifi- 
cent. The  king's  most  admired  performance 
was  with  the  skulls  of  three  kings,  or  petty 
chiefs,  killed  during  his  reign,  and  at  all  levees 
placed  on  large  calabashes  to  the  left  of  the 
royal  seat.  The  crania  belonged  to  Flado,  an 
Abbeokutan  chief;  Akid'on,  caboceer  of  Taccow^ 
near  Porto  Novo;  and  Bakoko,  Governor  of 
Ishagga,  upon  whose  head  is  a  detached 
drinking-cup  of  bi-ass.  Holding  these  hand- 
some trophies  in  various  positions,  the  king 
danced,  drank  rum  out  of  the  cup  on  Bakoko's 
head,  and  sent  it  round  to  us,  saying  that  it 
was  the  skull  of  a  villain  who,  after  swearing 
friendship  with  his  father  Gezo,  had  refused 
water  to  him  when  broken  with  grief  and 
fatigue.  The  dancing  over,  the  king  performed 
a  few  fetish  ceremonies,  shook  hands  with  us, 
and  remarking  that  it  was  dark,  dismissed  us. 
**  The  last  day  of  1863  was  called  <  Bonu- 
gan  nun  kpon  'gbe  di'e'  (*the  bonugdns  or 
high  ministers  inspect  all  things  this  day'). 
The  king  received  us  before  the  Eomasi  gate, 
and  the  chief  ceremony  consisted  in  throwing 
cowries  in  strings  and  bunches  to  the  lieges, 
who,  great  and  small,  stripped  and  fought  for 
them  with  the  usual  violence,  scratching  and 
biting  like  true  Dahomians.  When  this  was 
done  the  king  summoned  Dr.  Cruikshank,  Mr. 
Bemasko,  and  myself  before  him,  and  threw 
the  coin  of  the  realm  to  us.  We  kept  up  the 
farce,  without,  however,  the  Dahomian  peculi- 
arities. Finally,  the  king  approached  the 
royal  victim-shed,  and  gave  to  the  wretches 
bunches  of  cowries  which  were  placed  on  their 
heads.  At  a  hint  I  approached  him,  and 
telling  him  that  mercy  was  the  great  prerogative 
of  kings,  requested  that  he  would  pard(fn  as 
many  as  possible.  About  half  were  at  once 
released.    Their  chief,  the  head  man  of  a  petty 
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neighbouring  place,  had  sent  a  derisiTe  tribute 
of  pabn  nats  instead  of  cowries ;  and  these 
men  had  been  captured  in  the  attack  which 
they  had  brought  upon  themselves,  and  for 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  conntiy, 
they  had  made  no  manner  of  preparation. 

''  The  Ist  of  January,  1864,  was  called 
^  So  nan  wen  kan  'gbe  *  {*  horses  will  break 
rope  to-day*).  The  animals,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fetes  were  taken  from  the 
owners  by  an  officer  called  the  'sogan,'  or 
horse-captain,  are  now  restored  for  a  fee  of  one 
bag  of  cowries.  The  performance  was  dancing 
and  singing  of  men  and  women  troops,  and 
long  speeches  about  Abbeokuta.  The  two 
body-guard  companies,  '  fJEmti,'  of  the  women, 
and  *  bru '  {Le.,  *  blue,*  or  English),  of  the 
men,  had  not  allowed  their  king  to  build  a  wall 
round  his  father's  grave,  wishing  to  knead  the 

*  swish '  with  Egba  blood,  and  this  year  the 
tomb  must  be  finished.  It  was  aU  the  emptiest 
of  brag;  the  king  has  never  seen  even  the 
walls  of  Abbeokuta  except  when,  as  prince,  he 
saved  his  father's  life,  and  never,  I  believe, 
will.  It  is  hard  to  persuade  one's  self  that  he 
and  his  army  do  not  know  this;  yet  the 
subject  never  ended  ;  it  was  introduced  on  all 
possible  occasions,  and  at  last  the  word  became 
wearisome. 

''  The  night  is  technically  called  '  Zan  nyan- 
yana '  (or  '  evil  night ').  Of  these  two  at  least 
take  place  during  the  customs,  and  men  ven- 
turing into  the  streets  after  dark  lose  their 
heads.  The  king  proceeded  to  a  hut-tent 
built  near  the  Hunjro  market-place,  and  at 
times  the  firing  of  a  musket  or  the  dismal  beat 
of  the  death-drum  told  us  that  some  human 
being's  life  had  fled.  I  could  not  find  out 
whether  the  victims  are  intoxicated  before 
execution  :  it  is  highly  probable,  as  the 
African's,  and  especially^ the  Yoruban's,  object 
is  to  send  these  messengers  to  deadland  in  the 
best  of  tempers. 

**  On  the  next  day  at  an  early  hour  the  king 
sent  Prince  Ghyudaton  to  me  with  a  message 
that  none  had  been  slain  during  the  night 
except  malefactors  and  his  enemies.  This  left 
me  no  alternative  but  to  visit  the  palace.  The 
day  is  called  *  Mfndf  afunfun  khi  Hunjro  men 
d&ddd  Gezo  '  ('  We  got  to  the  little  mat-house 
in  the  Hunjro  market  for  grandfather  Gezo '). 

*  Ddddd,'  or  grandsire  is  the  general  title  of  the 


kings,  who  are  called  in  conversation  '  Dahome 
ddddd,'  or  <  grand&thers  of  Dahome.' 

**  Passing  by  the  victim-shed  in  the  market  it 
was  found  untenanted,  and  nine  deaths  had 
taken  place.  The  corpses  were  on  two  gibbets, 
and  a  similar  number  of  scaffoldings.  The 
gibbets  were  thin  poles  twenty  feet  high,  with 
a  cross-bar  at  the  top.  From  one  was  bus- 
pended  a  single  corpse ;  from  the  other  (which 
was  close  to  our  path)  hung  a  pair  side  by  side, 
head  downwards,  stark  naked,  with  the  pmities 
removed  so  as  not  to  offend  the  Royal  women. 
The  appearance  convinced  us  that,  contrary  to 
what  M.  Gerard  has  insinuated,  mutilatioii 
had  taken  place  after  death,  and  that  these 
men,  like  the  others,  had  been  killed  either  bj 
suffocation  or  with  clubs,  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  country.  The  scaffolds  were  composed  of 
two  perpendicular  beams,  more  substantial  than 
the  gibbets,  and  roughly  dressed,  with  two 
thick  cross-bars  for  the  support  of  the  victims. 
One  scaffold '  showed  four,  two  above  and  two 
below ;  the  other  had  half  that  number  simi- 
larly disposed.  All  were  seated  on  Grold  Coast 
stools,  decently  habited  in  the  criminal  garb- 
long  white  night-caps  and  calico  shirts.  A  few 
paces  to  the  south-east  of  the  palace  showed 
us  the  other  victim-shed  also  empty.  On  both 
sides  of  the  Komasi  gate  was  a  little  heap  of 
decapitated  heads  placed  on  the  ground  with 
faces  downwards,  in  double  rows  of  three  each, 
whilst  each  heap  of  half-a-dozen  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  rim  of  ashes  to  absorb  the 
blood.  The  corpses  had  been  thrown  away 
(as  the  others  will  be)  into  the  city-moat, 
between  the  Eomasi  and  Agbome  palaces. 
When  the  turkey-buzzard  shall  have  cleaned 
them,  the  skulls  will  be  appropriated  by  the 
braves,  and  shown  as  trophies  of  deadly  combat. 

**  The  ceremonies  began  at  1  p.m.  After 
sitting  for  some  time  in  uniform  outside,  we 
were  conducted  into  the  Palace-yard,  where  a 
huge  bell-tent  called  '  Tokpon  '  had  been  pitched 
for  the  king  and  his  female  court.  Dr.  Croik- 
shank  was  afterwards  sent  for  to  measure  this 
article,  and  I  was  told  to  request  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  would  send  out  a  new 
one.  It  was  64  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  pole 
of  about  the  same  height,  24  smaller  supports, 
like  the  former,  of  strong  scantling,  and  85 
iron  rods  4  feet  high  around  the  periphery  to 
keep  up  the  flap.    It  was  native-made,  and  the 
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outside  of  coarse  stuff  was  decorated  with  blae 
serpents,  erocns-coloiired  lions  devouring  men 
and  1)east8,  dove-tinted  tnrkey-buzzards,  and 
other  beasts  so  heraldic  as  to  be  hardly  des- 
cribable. 

"The  ceremonies  of  the  day  began  with 
repeated  processions  of  ministers  and  captains, 
men  and  women,  round  the  Palace-yard.  They 
made  their  prostrations  beford  the  king,  and  at 
times  wore  cast-off  European  finery,  which  was 
the  reverse  of  imposing.  We  saw  the  '  display 
of  the  king's  wealth.'  It  comprised  a  few 
handsome  pieces  of  silverplate,  idols  and  im- 
ages, principally  figure-heads,  some  carriages 
fit  for  the  Antiquarian  Society,  wheelbarrows, 
old  state  hammocks,  huge  French  tricolours — 
the  king  sent  to  say  that  he  much  wanted  some 
English  jacks  of  the  largest  size — death-drums 
and  swords  adorned  with  skulls,  chairs  and 
umbrellas  hung  with  human  jawbones,  and 
similar  treasures. 

**  The  chief  part  of  the  show  was  708  women 
passing  in  Indian  file  before  the  king,  and  each 
carrying  a  flask  or  bottle  of  vile  trade-rum  to 
be  distributed  on  that  '  glad  night '  amongst 
the  subjects. 

**  Nothing  could  be  more  Afiican  than  the 
scene,  in  which  only  humanity  presents  aught 
of  market  value.  The  meanest  of  Indian 
rajahs  would  blush  at  it,  and  the  only  point 
that  made  it  remarkable  was  the  mixture  of 
tragedy  with  fiBave.  In  the  procession  was  a 
screen,  behind  which  walked  the  late  king's 
'  ghost.'  There  were  five  old  women  in  white, 
with  black  broadbrims,  representing  the '  spirits' 
of  former  kings,  and  of  the  mob  of  courtiers 
that  bowed  and  shouted  and  danced  before 
royalty,  many  will  not  number  a  day  after  its 
d^th. 

"  We  did  not  escape  before  6.80  p.m.,  after 
eight  hours  and  a  half  of  heat,  dust,  noise,  and 
puerile  or  cruel  ceremonies.  The  king  when 
shaking  hands  with  us  told  m6  to  come  on  the 
morrow.  I  excused  myself  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  Sunday,  and  he  at  once  named  the 
next  day.  On  his  part  there  is  no  want  of  the 
lesser  courtesies  of  life.  Unfortunately  his 
politeness  does  not  extend  to  the  more  sub- 
stantial displays. 

"The  royal  customs  had  now  ended,  and 
were  succeeded  by  those  for  'Addokpon.' 
Every    Dahomian    king  has  a  double, — one 


visible  and  the  lord  of  the  city,  the  other  the 
unseen  lord  of  the  bush,  and  both  have  guards 
and  palaces,  eunuchs,  wives,  and  the  other 
paraphernalia  of  an  African  court.  The  late 
Gezo's  '  doppelganger '  was  called  Gamkpwe. 
His  son's  is  Addo  Kpon,  meaning,  '  behold  the 
Addo  1 '  (a  '  popo  '  or  quasi  mineral  bead  said 
not  to  melt  in  the  fire). 

''  At  2  P.M.  on  Monday,  the  4th  January,  we 
again  repaired  to  the  palace.  The  bodies  had 
not  been  removed  from  the  market-place ;  there 
were,  however^  no  heads  near  the  Eomasi  gate. 
The  ceremony  was  the  usual  salutation,  singing 
and  speechifying  about  Abbeokuta,  and  several 
men  pranced  before  us  with  long  stuffed  tails. 
At  last  the  king  requested  me  to  pay  him  the 
return  compliment  of  dancing,  and  I  performed 
an  Indian  '  nautch,'  which  excited  great  ap- 
plause. The  king,  wishing  to  learn  it,  sent 
sundry  of  his  ballet-masters  to  our  lodgings, 
but  they  soon  left  off  disgusted  with  fjEulnre. 
Dr.  Cruikshank  then  danced  in  Dahomidn  style, 
and  was  loudly  cheered.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ber* 
nasko,  seated  before  the  king,  performed  on  his 
concertina '  Matthias,' '  Old  Hundredth,'  *  Job,' 
and  similar  appropriates,  carefully  explaining 
their  signification.  To  make  the  scene  per- 
fectly Hamitic,  the  king  begged  us  to  form  a 
group,  I  nautching.  Dr.  Cruikshank  dancing  in 
African  style,  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bemasko 
playing  psalms  and  spiritual  songs.  We  were 
rewarded  with  singers'  staves  and  ministers' 
necklaces  of  invitation,  '  popo-beads,'  and  pig- 
tails; and  we  retired  with  the  consciousness 
that  we  had  done  our  best  to  dedpere  in  loco. 

"  That  night  was  the  *  evil  night  for  Addok- 
pon.'  At  10  A.M.  on  the  6th  of  January  we 
proceeded  to  the  palace.  The  ceremony  is  called 
*  Bekp&men  'gbe,'  which  means  '  in  the  Bekpd 
(a  mat  fence  surrounding  a  second  large  tent 
pitched  in  the  Hunjro  Market)  to-day.'  The 
corpses,  after  hanging  four  days  and  nights, 
had  been  removed  fi!om  near  the  market-shed, 
and  eight  others  appeared  in  their  places. 
Four  were  hanging  nude  from  the  usual  gibbet, 
two  were  sitting  clothed,  on  a  scaffold,  one 
above  the  other,  and  two  were  lying  on  hori- 
zontal planks  on  the  top  of  poles,  their  heads 
protruding  from  salt-bags.  The  latter  had 
suffered  for  robbing  the  king's  salt.  At  the 
Eomasi  gate  there  were  the  normal  two  little 
heaps  of  heads,  but  this  time  almost  hidden 
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by  palm  branches  stack  ronnd  ihem.  These 
were  all  for  the  '  bush-kiog.*  We  then  entered 
the  palace-yard,  and  saw  a  display  of  Addok- 
pon*s  wealth,  in  nowise  differing  from  a  pre- 
vious ceremony,  and  we  wearied  ourselyes  till 
it  was  dark.  After  nightfall  the  king  repau*ed 
to  the  market-place,  and  distributed  dole  to  his 
subjects.  He  appears  indefatigable,  mentally 
and  bodily,  tires  out  all  his  court,  and  appears 
never  to  be  so  unwell  as  to  be  absent  from  a 
ceremony.  He  has  resolved,  it  is  said,  to  work 
his  subjects  into  complete  subjection  by  wars 
and  customs  for  ten  years,  of  which  six  have 
now  elapsed.  After  a.d.  1868  he  will  apply 
them  to  agriculture,  and  food  will  become  so 
cheap  that  a  man  will  live  on  a  single  cowrie 
per  diem.  Meanwhile  the  Dahomian  dances 
and  drinks,  drums  and  starves. 

'<  The  7th  of  January  was  called  <  E  n& 
ny*in  han '  ('  He  (will)  pass  the  drum '),  that 
is  to  say,  dismiss  all  his  musicians  who  are 
high  officers  and  soldiers,  to  provide  their 
rations  for  the  coming  war.  The  king  set  the 
example  of  dancing  and  speechifying,  and  was 
imitated  by  his  subjects,  male  and  female,  in 
due  turn  as  usual.  At  night  the  two  victim- 
sheds  were  removed,  and  the  market-place  was 
cleared  for  a  grand  review. 

''The  last  jeU  oi  the  So-sin  custom  is 
called  'So  debwe,'  that  is  to  say,  'thunder 
(t.tf.,  gun-firing)  to-day.'  The  king  had  warned 
us  that  any  officer  appealing  after  us  near  the 
palace  would  be  mulcted.  In  this  country 
white  men  have  no  reputation  for  manliness  of 
any  kind.  All  the  chiefs,  except  the  crafty  old 
Men,  who  wamed  his  brethren  that  we  were 
'  king*s  men,'  said,  '  they  must  bathe,  and 
dress,  and  drink  tea  before  they  can  leave  the 
house ;  we  need  not  attend  till  sunrise.'  I 
therefore  took  care  to  be  at  the  Komasi  gate 
before  5  a.h.,  and  found  but  one  cabooceer 
present.  As  the  others  appeared  we  gave  them 
each  a  glass  of  rum,  and  wamed  them  that 
they  would  be  reported  to  the  king.  At  7  a.m. 
the  doors  opened  and  royalty  appeared.  We 
were  at  once  summoned,  thanked,  and  compli- 
mented, whilst  a  body  of  youths  called '  donkwe 
people,'  sang  a  laughing  chorus  and  derided 
the  tardy  chiefs.  Amongst  the  latter  was  the 
yervogar  or  governor  of  Whydah,  a  cabooceer 
of  the  old  malignant  school,  to  whom  I  was 
happy  to  read  a  lesson.    After  much  singing, 


dancing,  and  talking  about  Abbeoknta,  we  w^ 
presented  with  cotton  cloths.  Presently  a  long 
string  of  women  issued  fr-om  the  Komasi  gate, 
and  carried  cowries  and  ram-bottles  round  the 
square.  These  were  presents  given  to  us  by 
the  king ;  they  must  be  shown  to  the  world, 
whilst  those  given  to  him  are  carried  by  night 
into  the  palace.  The  royal  largesse  consisted 
of  20  heads  (zs  40^.),  20  plates  full  of  cowries, 
and  10  bottles  of  rum.  These,  according  to 
custom,  were  to  be  shared  with  the  principal 
chiefs,  and  distributed  to  the  hammock-men. 
We  were  finally  conducted  home  by  the  longest 
route,  that  men  might  see  the  monarch's  mag- 
nificence. It  was  the  normal  negrotic  medley 
of  misery  and  ostentation. 

"  At  8  P.M.  of  the  same  day  we  went  to  the 
Hunjro  market-place  to  see  the  '  thunder.'  The 
scene  represented  the  host  of  Dahomey  on  the 
march.  There  were  two  advances,  the  first  of 
men,  the  second  of  women.  In  both  a  Tan- 
guard,  some  of  them  in  green  palm-leaves  for 
bush-fighting,  skirmished  in  front,  whilst  the 
rear-guard,  following  in  open  order,  turned  to 
the  right-about,  knelt,  and  fired, — a  practice 
evidently  learned  fi'om  the  Portuguese.  In  the 
midst  was  the  royal  escoil;,  not  exceeding  500. 
The  king  passed  and  re-passed  before  me 
(Dr.  Cruikshank  was  laid  up  with  feyer)  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  firing  muskets  and  car- 
bines, which  were  exceptionally  lightly  loaded. 
After  he  retii*ed  a  multitude  of  Fetish  men  and 
slaves  carrying  images  and  idols  heralded  an 
advance  of  the  '  Amazons,'  with  their  monarch. 
Again  the  king  fired,  danced,  and  coming  up 
to  my  umbrella,  took  my  wrist,  and  drew  me. 
out  to  perform  with  him  a  Dahomian  war-dance 
called  '  Hun  gdn '  ('  the  big  drum  ').  He  then 
sat  under  a  shed  whilst  the  cabooceers,  and 
lastly  the  great  military  officers,  as  the  Gan  or 
commander-in-chief,  the  pawsu  (poosoo)  who 
leads  the  left  wing,  and  others,  defiled  before 
me,  firing  and  cheering  with  more  than  nsnal 
noise.  I  was  not  sorry  when  the  sun  set ;  the 
smoke  hung  low,  and  a  farious  harmattan  re- 
minded me  of  the  desert  storms  of  Sindh. 

"  The  delinquent  officers  were  detained  all 
night  at  the  King's  gate  till  5  p.m.  on  the  next 
day,  when  a  tornado  of  wind,  thunder,  and  rain 
was  an  excuse  for  dismissing  them.  They  were 
fined,  however,  in  rum  and  cowries,  and  when 
I  interceded  for  them  the  king  informed  me 
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tkt  he  had  no  power  to  alter  the  law  of  the 
land,  that  Darins-^ke  lie  can  bind  bat  not  loose. 
Thus  ended  the  Sosin,  which  gives  a  name  to 
the  cnstoms  of  1868-64. 

"  The  next  ceremony  was  the  Sin  kw4in,  or 
'  water  sprinkling  *  (the  graves  of  the  old  kings 
and  their  mothers).  All  are  buried  in  the 
Aghome  palace.  The  king,  however,  at  inter- 
Tals  of  a  few  days  visits  in  tarn  the  six  royal 
h6ases,  or  rather  rains,  and  performs  there  a 
second  rite.  We  were  not  invited  to  attend, 
the  king  being  probably  little  desirous  that  we 
should  see  the  wretched  condition  of  his  fore- 
fathers' abodes.  The  ceremony  was  described 
to  me  as  follows : — There  is  a  more  simple 
'outside*  rite  which  has  been  witnessed  by 
Europeans  and  Mulattos.  The  monarch  and 
his  ministers  kneel  before  the  tomb  or  the 
cenotaph.  A  Tisino,  or  Fetish  woman,  of 
royal  blood  addresses  the  '  spirit,*  praying  it  to 
grant  health,  success,  and  long  life  to  its  pre- 
sent representative.  She  then  pours  rum  and 
water  upon  the  grave,  and  offers  men  and 
women,  bullocks,  goats,  sheep,  fowls,  ducks, 
and  pigeons  by  cutting  their  throats,  and  allow- 
ing the  gore  to  fall  upon  the  last  home  of  the 
deceased.  The  dead  animals  are  then  cooked 
to  '  spread  a  table '  in  honour  of  the  dead,  and 
all  feast  upon  the  flesh.  On  January  the  19th, 
the  king  returned  with  great  noise  and  firing 
to  his  father's  palace  of  Komasi,  and  thus 
ended  the  watering  of  the  spirits.  From  two 
to  four  victims  are  killed  over  each  grave; 
sometimes  they  are  kept  alive  to  perform  its 
service  till  death.  Without  these  ceremonies 
the  king  cannot  go  to  war,  and  his  people 
would  deem  it  sacrilege  if  such  preamble  were 
omitted.  Usually  he  stays  five  to  six  days  at 
each  palace,  but  he  is  manifestly  hurrying 
o?er  his  ceremonies ;  moreover,  he  seems  to 
take  pleasure  in  slightly  alt-ering  the  cere- 
monial of  his  father  Gezo. 

"  Daring  one  of  these  displays  a  musket 
burst  and  shattered  a  soldier's  left  hand,  the 
thumb  hanging  by  a  flesh-strip.  Dr.  Cruik- 
shank,  who  had  lately  excised  a  tumour  from 
an  *  Amazon's  '  forehead,  when  applied  to  pro- 
posed amputation.  The  king  showed  interest 
in  the  man  by  sending  many  messengers,  and 
asked  if  we  had  any  medicine  to  make  him 
insensible.  When  he  learned  that  we  had  no 
chloroform,  he  determined  that  nature  unas- 
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nsted  could  not  endure  such  an  operation. 
The  wounded  man  was  given  over  to  the 
bukono  for  *  conservative  surgery,*  and  died  a 
few  days  afterwards,  probably  from  excessive 
suppuration.  Another  man  came  to  our  quar- 
ters after  shockingly  burning  himself  by  his 
bandoleers  blowing  up  :  we  could  not  discover 
what  became  of  him.  Neither  of  the  men 
showed  any  fortitude,  the  woman  did. 

**  When  the '  spirit- watering  *  was  over,  began 
the  '  agb4n  die  *gbe,*  or '  table-spreading  to-day,' 
which  fete  includes  the  *  musket-flring  to  Why* 
dab.*  We  repaired  to  the  yard  of  the  Komasi 
palace  at  2  p.m.,  January  20th,  and  sat  listen- 
ing to  songs  and  speeches.  At  4.25  p.m.  ap- 
peared in  campaigning  costume  a  small  body 
of  warriors,  men  and  women,  returning  from  a 
petty  expedition  to  a  town  called  Tab^tan. 
They  deposited  on  the  ground  fifteen  little  mat 
bundles,  which,  when  opened  before  the  king, 
proved  to  contaip  human  heads,  three  being 
those  of  women.  Twelve  prisoners,  *  with 
names,*  were  led  in  bound,  and  were  placed 
kneeling  before  '  the  presence.*  One  of  them 
was  '  Eddon,'  the  chief,  another  was  Doicha, 
his  brother.  They  will  certainly  be  killed  at 
the  next  year's  customs  for  tampering  with 
Abbeokuta.  Then  about  the  same  number  of 
women  were  presented — one  had  borne  a  child 
on  the  march — and  were  led  by  their  hand- 
cords  into  the  harem.  Five  Dahomian  soldiers 
who  had  committed  military  offences  were 
brought  forward  for  punishment.  Then,  after 
much  drumming  and  noise,  the  king  bought 
the  skulls,  paying  for  each  2«.  in  cowries. 
The  live  captives,  large  and  small,  fetched  from 
a  minimum  of  2s,  to  a  maximam  of  6s.  The 
praiseworthy  soldiers  were  rewarded  with  cloths 
and  cowries,  the  lucky  captor  of  the  village 
chief  receiving  the  vcdue  of  1^.  16s.  When 
this  was  over  I  was  called  upon  (as  was  Oom- 
modore  Wilmot)  for  largesse  to  the  troops, 
especially  to  those  of  my  *  company,'  and  I  gave 
100  dollars  to  the  women  and  50  dollars  to  the 
men.  The  king  harangued  his  subjects  upon 
my  generosity,  and  dismissed  us  with  a  request 
that  I  would  return  on  the  morrow  and  address 
the  troops. 

**  The  next  day  saw  us  in  the  same  place  at 
1  P.M.  After  long  singing,  dancing,  and  dis- 
tribution of  gunpowder  for  the  *  firing  to  Why- 
dah,*  I  was  called  out.     Seeing  how  common 
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were  accidents  cansed  by  overloading,  I  took  a 
mnsket  from  one  of  the  '  Bine  company/  and 
showed  the  owner  how  to  place  the  left  hand 
near  the  trigger-guard.  The  king  objected 
that  soldiers  even  in  '  play  *  must  ran  some 
risk,  which  preserves  courage.  I  then,  by 
passing  a  knife-handle  into  the  muzzle — our 
original  bayonet — converted  a  useless  into  an 
effective  weapon,  whereupon  the  king  remarked 
that  his  men  were  expected  to  conquer  their 
enemies  not  with  guns  but  with  hand-to-hand 
weapons.  I  never  saw  men  less  likely  to  do  it, 
but  thought  it  advisable  to  say  no  more.  The 
king  naturally  believes  his  own  army  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  seance  concluded  with 
a  little  pleasantry  touching  the  gross  vaunts 
and  boastings  of  the  men,  and  the  comparative 
modesty  of  the  women  troops.  This  is  ever  a 
welcome  topic  in  Agbome. 

'*  After  three  days  of  rest  we  were  again 
summoned  by  the  king  at  9  a.m.  A  harmattan 
wind  was  blowing  more  dust  than  an  Egyptian 
khamsin.  This  time  we  went  to  the  '  Jegbe  * 
house,  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  our 
lodgings.  It  is  a  mere  inclosure  of  palm-leaves 
in  the  plantations  to  the  south-east  of  the  city, 
and  it  will  not  be  built  of  clay  till  the  king  is 
solemnly  installed,  according  to  the  custom  of 
his  ancestry,  at  the  mother-town  of  the  race, 
Allada.  During  the  last  years  of  his  &ther*8 
life  the  actual  ruler  resided  here  retired  from 
court,  disliking  French  innovations.  He  was 
not  the  eldest  son ;  the  monarchy  in  Dahome 
is  to  some  extent  elective,  and  the  reactionary 
class  was  still  powerfiil.  Hence  his  being 
pledged  to  slavery,  sacrifice,  and  fetishism. 

"  At  every  200  or  800  yards  were  built  little 
•huts  of  palm  leaf,  like  those  composing  a  Da- 
homian  encampment.  Between  Agbome  and 
Whydah  they  number  about  880,  and  they 
represent  an  amount  of  labour  that  would  repair 
all  the  tattered  walls  of  all  the  palaces.  At 
11.80  A.M.  we  entered  the  court,  which  was  as 
usual  a  parallelogram,  and  saw  at  the  further 
end  a  pavilion  prepared  for  the  king  and  his 
feminine  suite ;  it  was  covered  with  the  brightest 
damasks  and  velvets,  and  was  provided  with 
two  similar  wings.  The  chiefs  were  in  their 
normal  place,  the  side  near  the  entrance,  and 
the  sexes  were  divided  by  a  double  line  of 
cowries  disposed  in  pairs  upon  the  ground,  and 
enabling  certain  officials  to  count  the  shot,  and 


thus  to  announce  when  the  fire  would  return 
from  Whydah.  All  present  were  in  court 
attire,  wearing  principally  large-caped  cloaks 
of  red  and  yellow  silk  and  satin.  There  were 
three  Portuguese  mulattos  from  Whydah,  who 
had  arrived  at  10  p.m.  last  night,  and  had  been 
sitting  in  the  palace  breakfastless  since  6  a.m. 
The  servility  and  timidity  of  these '  Europeans ' 
are  conspicuous  in  every  act ;  none  dared  aak 
leave  to  retire  for  a  few  minutes. 

"At  the  word  'Adeu*  ('addiv')  the  two 
musketeer  women  before  the  throne  fired,  and 
the  discharge  went  to  and  returned  firom  the 
Komasi  palace  in  three  minutes.  Thus  the 
king  obtained  his  father's  permission  and  di- 
rected the  firing  to  Whydah.  The  rude  tele- 
graph was  a  complete  failure ;  it  did  not  return 
to  the  capital  till  after  treble  the  usual  time, 
which  is  three- quarters  of  an  hour.  This 
*  play '  was  the  invention  of  the  late  Cha-cha, 
De  Souza,  who  conceived  the  bright  idea  of 
sending  a  cigar  from  the  coast  to  Dahome  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Afirican  kings  are 
all  greedy  of  novelty,  their  materials  are  scanty, 
and  the  smallest  of  surprises  are  gratefully 
received. 

"After  the  firing  the  soldier  chiefs  were 
summoned  to  '  swear '  before  the  king,  that  is 
to  say,  to  boast  of  what  they  would  do  to  the 
Egbas,  and  of  the  40,000  followers  each  man 
would  bring  into  the  field,  well  knowing  the 
while  that  400  would  be  the  maximum  and 
exceptional.  Lastly  a  laige  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, especially  barbecued  pigs  educated  in 
the  palace,  were  disposed  upon  the  rude  deal 
tables  that  were  scattered  about  the  yard. 
After  sunset  all  receiving  their  portions  re- 
turned home  to  a  fall  feed.  This  is  what  is 
called  '  spreading  a  table '  in  honour  of  one*s 
fore&thers. 

"  On  the  26th  January  I  again  attended  at 
the  palace.  The  chief  military  officers  being 
absent  were  summoned  by  the  king,  who  di- 
rected  against  them  a  '  laughing  chorus,'  and  a 
general  cry  of  *  E  gbweli  t  *  (*  he  is  a  fool !  ') 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  had  them  turned  out 
of  the  yard  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
indignity,  the  women  troops  attacking  them 
with  bamboos;  their  offence  was,  not  living 
within  a  few  minutes'  hail.  On  this  occasion 
war  was  declared  by  handing  a  leather  case  of 
rum  to  the  Gtau  or  commander-in-chief,  who 
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banging  it  roTind  his  neck  bolted  oat  of  the 
palace  with  the  welcome  news  to  the  outsiders. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  firing  concluded  with 
sanding  down  to  Whydah  a  pair  of  slave  girls 
as  wives  for  the  Cha-cha  and  for  Jos^  dos 
Santos,  the  Brazilian!  noerchant.  The  women 
dressed  as  '  Amazons/  with  men's  straw  hats, 
were  in  hammocks,  and  wonld  not  be  allowed 
to  leave  them  till  their  destination  was  reached. 

^*  Seeing  no  prospect  of  immediate  dismissal, 
I  redoabled  mj  efforts  to  reach  the  beantifal 
and  healthfnl  mountains  of  Makhi  (Mahee), 
which  rise  in  sight  of  Agbome.  The  king  put 
me  off  with  a  variety  of  onplansible  pretexts, 
and  at  last  flatly  refused.  His  flEither  wished 
to  open  the  country ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  is 
determined  to  close  it.  I  also  repeatedly  ap- 
plied for  a  private  interview,  but  the  jealousy 
of  the  ministers  was  an  effectual  obstacle. 

"  We  had  now  been  nearly  six  weeks  at 
Agbome  living  in  a  kind  of  State  prison,  and 
my  '  message '  from  her  Majesty's  Grovemment 
had  not  been  delivered.  I  therefore,  after  due 
deliberation,  informed  the  king  through  the 
'English  landlord,'  that  nntil  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  commission  with  which 
I  had  been  honoured,  I  could  not  attend  at  the 
pakce. 

"  For  some  days  nothing  was  said  ;  the  king 
was  too  much  occupied  with  a  new  plaything 
(a  '  gong-gong,'  or  African  cymbal,  somewhat 
larger  than  usual)  to  think  of  anything  else. 
At  length,  on  the  12th  Febmaiy,  1864,  we 
were  twice  visited  by  the  Adanejdn,  a  minister 
of  royal  blood,  who  led  me  into  an  inner  room, 
and  with  great  mystery  tracing  lines  upon  the 
floor,  asked  me  many  a  question  about  Abbeo- 
knta.  The  king's  personal  courtesy  to  me 
deservmg  some  return,  I  traced  a  rude  plan  of 
the  Egba  capital  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
strongly  advised  that  unless  his  present  force 
were  at  least  doubled  he  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  cross  a  river  so  fatal  to  his  father. 
Adanejdn  departed  declaring  that  we  should  be 
'  passed '  to-morrow,  and  carrying  off  (as  token 
that  he  bore  my  message  to  the  king)  a  bowie 
kni£9  which  he  had  long  coveted,  and  which  he 
forgot  to  return. 

"  At  2  P.M.  on  Saturday,  the  18th  February, 
a  message  from  the  Bukono  bade  us  dress  in 
hottest  haste  and  repair  to  the  palace.  He 
deceived  me  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time : 


we  were  kept  sitting  in  a  kind  of  simoom  for 
four  hours.  I  resolved  therefore  to  speak 
plainly  to  the  king  upon  the  subject  of  our 
treatment. 

"At  6  P.M.  we  were  admitted  into  the 
Jegbe  house.  Passing  through  two  mat-fenced 
courts,  we  found  in  a  third  the  king,  sitting 
under  an  ordinary  shed  with  coloured  calico 
round  the  posts ;  four  white  and  two  variegated 
umbrellas  formed  a  kind  of  verandah,  and 
outside  there  was  the  usual  circle  of  white  sand 
for '  court  powder. '  The  reception  was  private  ; 
a  few  wives  were  sitting  behind  the  king,  and 
the  only  ministers  present  were  the  Men,  the 
Ad&nejan,  and  the  'English  landlord.'  The 
prostrations  were  slight;  in  fact  there  was 
none  of  the  oeremoniousness  displayed  at  great 
public  meetings. 

"After  we  had  bowed  the  king  rose  and 
shook  hands  with  us.  On  returning  to  his 
seat,  a  Lagos  cot  covered  with  fine  cloths  and 
mats,  he  perceived  the  constraint  of  my 
manner,  and  inquired  the  reason.  I  replied 
that  there  was  no  compkint  against  the  king, 
but  that  his  officers  had  not  done  well  in  re« 
tarding  the  delivery  of  an  important  message 
for  two  months.  This  was  excused  on  the 
ground  of  occupation,  and  that  the  substance 
of  the  '  message '  had  been  at  once  delivered* 
My  next  grievance  was  that,  unlike  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Duncan  in  King  Gezo's  day,  we 
had  not  been  permitted  to  visit  the  northern 
country.  The  king  ingeniously  rejoined  by 
asking  if  anything  about  travelling  northwards 
was  in  my  instructions,  and  when  answered  in 
the  negative,  dcckred  that  if  I  had  brought 
orders  from  home  no  obstacle  would  have  been 
placed,  which,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  is  not 
the  case.  Finally  I  complained  that  we  had 
been  living  in  a  kind  of  prison  for  two  months ; 
that  all  visitors  had  been  jealously  kept  away 
from  us;  that  we  had  be«i  subjected  to  all 
manner  of  petty  annoyances ;  and  that  even  on 
the  present  day  we  had  been  broiled  for  four 
hours  in  the  sun,  a  custom  unknown  to  civilized 
people.  The  king,  as  I  expected,  had  never 
heard  of  our  tribulations,  and  appeared  much 
surprised.  Despite  all  his  spies  the  ministers 
if  unanimous  can  conceal  much  from  him.  To 
change  an  unpleasant  subject,  he  bantered  mo 
about  keeping  the  Bukono's  slaves  in  order  with 
the  stick,  and  directed  me  to  read  my  message. 
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All  these  personal  matters  were  discnssed  on 
his  part  with  perfect  good  humour. 

**  I  then  took  up  your  lordship's  despatch  of 
August  20,  1868,  and  read  it  paragraph  hj 
paragraph,  carefully  listening  to  the  interpreter. 
I  took  nothing  from  it  and  added  nothing  to  it. 

**  The  message  was  heard  with  few  inter- 
ruptions from  beginning  to  end.  When  the 
reply  was  given  I  perceiyed  that  the  king  and 
his  ministers  could  not,  like  many  Africans, 
*  pick  up  the  words,*  that  is  to  say,  reply 
sentence  by  sentence.  The  answers  were  in 
the  old  stereotyped  form  which  appears  in 
the  *  Histoiy  of  Dahome '  nearly  a  centary 
ago,  and  which  was  last  recited  to  Captain 
Wilmot. 

'*  *  The  slave  trade,'  said  the  king,  <  was  a 
custom  of  his  ancestors,  established  by  white 
men,  to  whom  he  would  sell  whatever  they 
would  buy.  The  English  (who  after  greatly 
encouraging  the  export  had  lately  turned 
against  it)  might  purchase  palm  oil  and  cotton^ 
the  Portuguese  slaves.  Palm  oil  is  not  to  be 
relied  up ;  some  years  show  a  great  scarcity. 
I  had  seen  his  expenses,  and  they  could  not  be 
kept  up  by  a  single  item  of  commerce.  More- 
over the  customs  of  the  country  compel  him  to 
go  to  war,  and  unless  he  sold  his  captives  he 
must  put  them  to  death,  which  England  would 
like  even  less. 

" '  The  English,*  he  resumed,  '  were  the 
best  friends  of  his  family,  and  one  of  his 
ancestors  had  sent  his  own  son  to  England,  and 
thus  they  had  learned  to  love  her.*  He  then 
alluded  to  the  reign  of  the  fifth  king,  Tegbwe- 
snn,  the  *  Bossa  Ahadu '  of  our  histories,  who 
reigned  a.d.  1780-74.  In  those  days  the 
white  man  '  Aj&ngan  *  taught  Dahome  to  make 
war  with  field  pieces,  and  thus  she  was  able  to 
conquer  the  strong  country  of  Za.  (Captain 
Wilmot,  despatch  &c.,  p.  18,  seduced  probably 
by  similarity  of  sotnd,  conjectured  Aj^ngdn  to 
be  Mr.  James  ;  it  was  Mr.  Goodson,  who  was 
governor  of  the  English  Fort  Whydah  about 
half  a  century  before  Mr.  James).  *  The  road 
to  amity  had  been  closed  to  his  father  and  re- 
opened to  himself  through  the  exertions  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Bemasko.  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
and  Dahome  were  now  like  one  finger.'  He 
directed  me,  however,  to  write  home  that 
whereas  cruisers  formerly  never  touched  slavers, 
the  latter  were  now  captured  near  his  beach. 


This,  he  said,  must  not  be  repeated;  slaven 
have  often  orders  from  him  on  board. 

**  Here  again  was  the  evil  work  of  the 
caboceers,  and  the  king  had  learned  bis  lesson 
but  too  well.  A  counter-demand  is  a  favonriU 
African  form  of  refusal.  Before  putting  this 
outrageous  demand  on  paper  I  requested  to  be 
heard,  and  permission  was  granted.  I  told  all 
present  that  Great  Britain  had  paid  large  sums 
to  many  nations  for  the  right  of  searching 
slavers,  that  if  the  king  sent  his  own  ship  be 
could  claim  the  same  rights  as  others,  but  tiuit 
all  European  vessels  are  exposed  to  be  visited. 
Moreover,  that  even  in  war  a  three-mile  offing 
■annuls  the  protection  of  a  neutral  tenitoiy. 
No  reply  having  been  prepared  for  this  state- 
ment, all  were  silent  for  a  time,  and  could  onlj 
direct  me  positively  to  write  down  what  the 
king  had  spoken.  I  had  only  to  express  mj 
regret  at  becomix^  the  bearer  of  so  unworthy 
a  'message,'  which  would  greatly  disappoint 
the  British  Government  and  people. 

•*  Upon  the  subject  of  sacrifices  the  king 
declared  that  he  killed  only  ill-doers  and  wai 
captives,  who,  if  they  could,  would  kill  him ; 
that  his  own  subjects  were  never  victims ;  that 
there  had  been  great  exaggeration  in  the  re- 
ported accounts  sent  home  by  his  foes  ;  that  he 
had  told  all  this  to  Captain  Wilmot  and  so  on. 
These  are  in  fact  the  old  arguments  of  the  last 
century,  and  they  are  not  true.  The  opening 
pages  of  this  report  will  place  the  subject 
before  your  lordship  in  its  true  and  most  re- 
pulsive light. 

"  When  asked  if  there  was  aught  to  say,  I 
observed  that  the  worst  use  to  which  he  conld 
put  a  man  was  to  kill  him;  that  Dahonte 
wanted  not  deaths  but  births,  and  that  men 
mostly  follow  the  religion  of  their  princes.  It 
was,  therefore,  for  him  to  set  the  example  of 
reducing  the  number  of  his  victims.  And 
finally  I  protested  strongly  against  his  mode  of 
displaying  his  victims ;  that  it  was  disgnsting 
to  an  Englishman  to  see  mutilated  and  naked 
corpses  hung  up  by  the  heels  and  left  for  three 
or  four  days  in  th^  sun.  The  king  had  never 
heard  so  much  truth  in  his  life.  My  plain 
speaking  was  not  well  received,  nor  conld  I 
expect  that  it  would  be.  The  Rov.  Mr,  Ber- 
nasko  thanked  me  aloud. 

<*  The  king  passed  next  to  the  subject  of  an 
agent  at  Whydah,  and  adroitly  shifted  the  case 
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into  granting  a  permission,  instead  of  receiving 
a  favoar.  He  also  stipulated  that  such  English 
resident  mnst  be  a  '  good  man '  who  would 
write  well  about  the  country,  cause  no  palavers, 
and  prevent  the  captains  of  her  Majesty's  ships 
capturing  slavers  near  his  shores.  When  I 
asked  if  the  agent  would  be  liable  to  be  sum- 
moned at  any  moment  to  the  capital,  condemned 
to  live  in  the  '  Bukono's '  house,  and  to  sit  for 
hours  at  the  king's  gate,  the  king  carelessly 
replied  '  No '  in  a  tone  which  to  me  meant  em- 
phatically *  Yes.' 

"With  respect  to  the  Christians  captured 
at  Ishagga,  the  king  declared  that  they  were  no 
more,  and  renewed  the  protestations  made  to 
Captam  Wilmot. 

'^  I  was  quite  disenchanted  by  this.'  message  ' 
scene.  It  became  evident  to  me  that  the  king, 
so  far  from  desiring  to  consult  in  any  way  the 
wishes  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  is  firmly 
resolved  to  ignore  them. 

"Ensued  a  desultory  conversation.  The 
king  seemed  to  forget  the  carriage  and  horses, 
and  asked  me  if  Dr.  Cruikshank  had  taken  the 
measure  of  the  tokpon  tent,  to  which  I  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  I  then  requested  that  the 
hoys  of  English  Town,  Whydah,  might  attend 
the  Wesleyan  missionary  school.  He  had 
given  a  half  promise  to  that  effect  when  Captain 
Wilmot  was  here.  Now,  however,  he  openly 
declared  that  when  negroes  learned  to  read  and 
write  like  white  men  they  could  not  be  taken  to 
war;  and  upon  my  objecting  to  this  view  he 
directed  me  to  '  let  it  pass ; '  in  other  words,  to 
change  the  subject.  I  complained  that  the 
people  at  Godome,  who  had  broken  open  my 
boxes  last  year,  had  not  been  punished  :  more- 
over, that  lately  an  English  subject,  Mr.  Henry 
Bannerman,  had  been  beaten,  stripped  naked, 
imprisoned  in  that  state,  and  robbed  of  his 
watch  and  of  seventeen  dollars  by  Posukpd, 
the  caboceer  of  that  town.  The  king  answered 
reiy  naively  that  he  had  never  heard  of  it ;  had 
we  not  been  present  he  certainly  never  would  ; 
and  that  inquiry  should  be  made,  meaning  that 
nothing  would  be  done.  I  particularly  com- 
mended to  him  Mr.  Craft,  a  mulatto  agent  to 
the  '  company  of  African  merchants '  newly 
established  on  these  shores,  and  showed  how 
advantageoas  would  be  the  presence  of  English 
traders  in  Dahome,  where  the  highest  prices 
are  now  paid  for  the  meanest  articles.    (At  the 


time  I  had  not  received  your  lordship's  des- 
patch of  December  22,  1863).  The  king 
promised  every  assistance  to  the  new  agent, 
who  has,  I  think,  undertaken  a  task  far  beyond 
his  powers.  My  last  question  was  what  name 
the  king  wished  to  bear  in  England,  where  he 
is  still  known  by  his  princely  name  Badohun 
('  The  bamboo  poles  the  canoe '),  and  which 
no  one  here  dares  to  mention.  After  much 
whispering,  his  ministers  said  in  my  ear 
*  gelele  '  (pronounced  gelele,  not  glele  or  glery). 

''Already  8  p.m.  had  sped  when  the  king 
declared  the  seance  over.  He  told  me  that  if 
I  was  no  longer  angry  with  him  we  might  drink 
together;  I  again  denied  bad  feeling  in  his 
case,  but  told  him  that  I  could  not  say  the 
same  about  certain  of  his  entourage^  taid  that  I 
deeply  regretted  not  being  the  bearer  of  a  more 
satisfactory  message.  We  stood  up  and  pledged 
each  other  in  gin  and  liqueurs.  No  noise  was 
made  on  this  occasion,  the  ministers  contenting 
themselves  with  kissing  the  ground.  The  king 
then  rose,  conducted  us  outside  the  pakice, 
smoking  as  usual,  and  after  200  yards  stood, 
shook  hands,  and  snapped  fingers  with  us,  and 
bade  us  adieu,  exhorting  a  speedy  return. 

"  On  the  next  day  (February  14)  we  pre- 
pared for  departure,  looking  in  vain  for  the 
porters  promised  to  us  by  the  king.  As  sun- 
set drew  near  the  Bukono,  Addnejan,  and 
sundry  eunuchs  and  slaves,  entered  our  com- 
pound, manifestly  bearing  the  wished-for  *  pass.' 
They  sat  down  before  the  verandah  of  our  shed, 
and  we  went  out  and  received  the  gifts  stand- 
ing. Those  sent  to  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
are  a  counterpane  or  cloth  mat  by  Adangan 
and  another  from  the  Bukono's  house,  a  huge 
tobacco  pouch  and  travelling  bag  (both  of 
leather),  and  two  half-starved  slave-boys.  Two 
unstuffed  cushions  were  afterwards  forwarded 
to  Whydah.  I  have  seen  these  articles  packed 
and  directed  to  the  Foreign  Office,  which  they 
will  reach  by  this  mail ;  the  boys  are  at  the 
consulate,  Fernando  Po,  awaiting  orders. 

''  To  Captain  Wilmot  were  sent  a  eloth  and 
a  boy  ;  I  left  them  at  the  English  fort,  Whydah. 
I  received  a  tobacco  pouch,  two  cloths,  and  a 
boy ;  the  latter  is  also  at  the  consulate  of  Fer* 
nando  Po.  Dr.  Cruikshank  was  presented 
with  two  cloths  and  no  boy.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Bernasko,  the.  interpreter  Beecham  and  Thomas 
(the  former's  eldest  son),  received  countei-panes 
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of  a  Tory  inferior  quality.  To  the  hammock- 
men  were  distributed  a  few  heads  of  cowries 
and  bottles  of  rum. 

'<  A  final  private  conference  was  then  called 
for.  I  repeated  in  even  stronger  language  all 
that  had  been  said  to  the  king;  pointed  out 
that  not  a  shade  of  concession  had  been  made 
to  her  Majesty's  Government ;  warned  his  two 
confidants  that  in  this  way — by  their  fault — 
friendship  would  not  endure,  and  particularly 
commented  upon  the  demand  for  the  immunity 
of  slaves  near  the  Dahomian  beach.  The 
landlord  could  only  declare  that  his  king  thought 
much  of  this  absurd  claim,  and  when  I  repeated 
your  lordship's  words  that  the  end  of  ^avery 
in  the  Bights  of  Benin  is  near,  he  cunningly 
asked  me  if  the  Boyal  request  could  not  be 
granted  till  that  time.  I  laboured  vainly  to 
convince  them  of  the  preposterousness  of  the 
demand.  Finally  I  was  requested  to  return 
after  about  ten  moons,  when  the  atto-ton-hwe, 
or  platform  year  ceremonies,  will  begin,  and 
above  all  things  to  bring  with  me  tent,  carriage, 
and  horses.  I  sent  back  a  message  to  the 
king  that  I  would  not  pledge  myself  to  any- 
thing, either  to  return  or  to  bring  presents,  and 
that  all  must  depend  upon  my  orders  from  home. 
Wishing  to  soften  down  any  asperity  which  my 
plain-speaking  might  leave  in  the  minds  of  my 
auditors,  I  took  a  friendly  leave  of  them,  and 
sent  them  a  handsome  present  of  cloth.*' 

Austria.-^On  the  7th  December,  1864,  Earl 
Bussell  sent  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Bonar,  inviting 
the  Austrian  Government  to  join  in  declaring 
the  slave  trade  piracy.  The  despatch  was  to 
the  following  effect : — 

**  The  crime  of  trading  in  human  beings  has 
been  for  many  years  branded  by  the  repro- 
bation of  all  civilized  nations.  Still  the  atro- 
cious traffic  subsists,  and  many  persons  flourish 
on  the  gains  they  have  derived  from  that  pol- 
luted source. 

«  Her  Majesty's  Government,  contemplating 
on  the  one  hand  with  satisfjEiction  the  unani- 
mous abhorrence  which  the  crime  inspires,  and 
on  the  other  hand  with  pain  and  disgust  the 
slave-trading  speculations  which  still  subsist, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  measure 
would  be  BO  effectual  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
wicked  acts  as  the  punishment  of  all  persons 
who  can  be  proved  to  be  guilty  of  canying 
slaves  across  the  sea. 


''Her  Miyesty's  Government  therefore  in- 
vite the  Government  of  Austria  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  practicable,  honour- 
able, and  humane — 

''1.  To  make  a  general  declaration  that  the 
Governments  who  are  parties  to  it  denounce 
the  slave  trade  as  piracy. 

'*  2.  That  the  aforesaid  Giovemments  should 
propose  to  their  Legislatures  to  affix  the  penal- 
ties of  piracy  already  existing  in  their  laws, 
provided  only  that  the  penalty  in  this  case  be 
short  of  death,  to  all  persons,  being  subjects 
or  citizens  of  one  of  the  contracting  powers, 
who  shall  be  convicted  in  a  court  which  takes 
cognizance  of  piracy,  of  being  concerned  in 
carrying  human  beings  across  the  sea  for  the 
purpose  of  sale,  or  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as 
slaves,  in  any  country  or  colony  in  the  world." 

The  Austrian  Government  answered  that  the 
Criminal  Code  amply  provides  for  the  crime 
of  piracy.  And  that  **  the  consequence  of  the 
complete  identification  of  the  slave  trade  and 
piracy  proposed  by  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  would  thus  be:  that  the  subjects  of 
each  of  the  contracting  powers  who  might  be 
in  the  ships  suspected  of  complicity  with  the 
slave  trade  would  be  taken  from  their  own 
judges  without  appeal  and  subjected  to  coorts 
for  the  judgment  of  piracy  in  the  country  of 
the  ship  which  had  brought  them  to.  These 
courts  would  probably«be  martial  courts  and 
proceed  formally  according  to  the  articles  of 
war  of  their  country,  but  would  have  no  con- 
sideration for  the  laws  of  the  countiy  of  the 
accused,  which,  however,  in  a  subjective  point 
of  view,  are  alone  competent  to  decide  his 
guilt  and  punishment.  Also  the  ship,  as  was 
before  said,  having  lost  its  national  character, 
must  expect  its  confiscation  to  be  conducted 
according  to  foreign  laws  and  by  foreign  judges. 
In  a  word,  any  state  that  accepted  this  pro- 
posal must  first  give  up  its  sovereignty  over 
ship  and  crew  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  state, 
not  even  exercising  in  this  instance  the  right 
of  self  protection,  because  the  ship  has  neither 
directly  violated  its  rights  of  sovereignty  nor 
shown  any  enmity  to  them.  Such  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  national  rights  could  not 
be  justified  by  the  fullest  reciprocity,  for  tha 
protection  which  a  state  owes  to  its  subjects 
cannot  form  the  object  of  a  national  exchange. 
Lastly,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
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judicial  proceedmgs  against  pirates  are  gene- 
rally very  simple ;  the  decision  as  to  guilt  or 
innocence  very  easy ;  whereas  the  judicial  pro- 
cedure on  SQspicion  of  complicity  in  slave 
trade  mast  be  very  difficalt  and  complicated, 
because  it  is  most  rare  to  bring  before  the 
court  a  ship  broken  open  with  its  cargo  of 
Blares  on  board.  There  is  much  more  often 
brought  a  weak  tissue  of  purely  objective  evi- 
dence, very  dangerous  in  its  application  (codi- 
fied in  Article  IX.  of  the  Treaty  of  1841), 
and  this,  with  the  setting  np  of  a  fabric  of 
counter  evidence,  forms  the  main  object  of  the 
proceedings  and  the  sub-stratum  of  the  judicial 
decision.  But  the  more  uncertain  and  dan- 
gerous such  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
subject  shows  things  to  be  for  the  accused,  the 
more  must  each  state  feel  itself  bound  not  to 
give  its  subjects  up  out  of  its  own  hands,  but 
to  keep  them  before  their  own  courts  and  in 
the  way  of  remission  and  mercyfrom  the  prince 
of  the  countiy  to  which  they  belong. 

"On  these  grounds,  the  Lnperial  Govern- 
ment did  not  think  it  advisable  to  undertake  a 
change  in  the  laws  at  present  in  force  in  this 
conntxy,  or  in  existing  treaties  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade ;  and  the  undersigned, 
in  submitting  the  above  for  the  perusal  of  her 
Majeflt/s  Government,  avails  himself,  &c." 

On  the  7th  December  Earl  Bussell  wrote  to 
Loid  Napier,  her  Majesty's  Minister  in  Berlin, 
to  the  same  effect,  inviting  the  Government  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  to  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  ^oin  in  a  general 
declaration,  having  in  view  the  double  purpose. 
1.  To  declare  the  slave  trade  piracy.  2.  To 
apply  the  penalties  of  piracy,  short  of  death, 
to  persons  convicted  of  being  engaged  in  the 
trade  by  a  court  which  takes  cognizance  of 
piracy.  On  the  24th  December,  Lord  Napier 
wrote  that  M.  Bismarck  had  answered  that  the 
question  had  been  referred  for  consideration  to 
the  Minister  of  Justice.  The  same  despatch 
having  been  sent  to  Sir  A.  Buchanan,  the 
.  Minister  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  answered  that 
Prince  Gortchakoff,  entirely  concurring  in  the 
abhorrence  it  expressed  for  the  slave  trade,  re- 
quested that  the  despatch  might  be  left  with 
him  for  mature  consideration. 

Brazil. — On  the  5th  August  Earl  Russell 
received  from  Consul  Morgan  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice, 


presented  to  the  Brazilian  Legislature,  on  the 
18th  May,  1864,  on  the  traffic  of  Africans  : — 

'<  It  is  now  more  than  eight  years  since  one 
single  debarcation  of  Africans  has  been  realized; 
an  incontestible  proof  of  the  loyalty  and  vigi- 
lance of  the  Brazilian  Government,  and  the  no 
less  profound  aversion  which  that  inhuman  and 
criminal  commerce  inspires  to  the  Brazilian 
people. 

**  Supposing  the  impossibility  of  the  traffic, 
the  Lnperial  Government  hopes  that  a  period 
will  arrive  in  which  the  licit  and  natural  com- 
merce of  this  country  with  the  seaboard  oppo- 
site to  us  may  be  carried  on  without  suspicion, 
and  without  danger  to  the  African  popu- 
lations. 

**  The  Africans  who  have  obtained  their 
letters  of  emancipation  since  the  last  report, 
do  not  exceed  71,  which  with  the  142  ahready 
emancipated,  up  to  81st  December  last,  amount 
to  218. 

''  Those  emancipations  are  regulated  by  the 
decree  No.  1808  of  28th  December,  1858, 
which  establishes  as  a  maximum  of  the  time  of 
hired  service,  to  which  those  individuals  are 
subject  to  private  persons,  a  period  of  fourteen 
years. 

<'  By  a  resolution  of  the  Oouncil  of  State, 
the  favour  granted  by  that  decree  to  the  Afri- 
cans employed  in  the  service  of  private  indi- 
viduals, was  made  extensive  to  those  working 
in  the  public  establishments.  ^ 

<'  This  decision  was  doubtless  founded  on 
justice,  as  the  destiny  of  one  class  could  not  be 
different  from  that  of  the  other,  when  the  same 
identity  of  circumstances  existed. 

**  By  the  terms  of  the  above  cited  decree, 
the  emancipation  of  the  Africans  depends  on 
their  petitioning  for  it,  a  clause  the  Government 
will  cause  to  cease  as  much  as  it  may  be  in  its 
power,  in  order  to  facilitate  to  those  Africans 
the  full  eigoyment  of  their  liberty. 

**  Always  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  eman- 
cipation of  Africans,  the  Government  issued 
through  the  Ministry  under  my  charge,  the 
aviso  of  the  4th  June,  1861,  in  which  it  was 
ordered  that  aU  the  Africans  in  the  service  of 
private  individuals,  who  had  completed  their 
term  of  service,  should  be  sent  to  the  house  of 
correction ;  a  convenient  measure  in  order  that 
free  from  the  dependence  of  those  who  enjoyed 
their  services,  they  might  more  easily  avail 
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themselves  of  the  favoar  to  which  they  have  a 
right. 

**  At  sight,  therefore,  of  snch  steps,  within  a 
short  period  no  free  African  will  he  in  the 
service  of  private  individuals,  inasmuch  as  the 
last  distrihution  of  free  Africans  having  taken 
place  in  1852,  the  period  of  fourteen  years  is 
nearly  completed,  and  the  Government  is  dis- 
posed, as  I  hefore  stated,  to  determine  their 
emancipation  without  dependence  on  their  peti- 
tioning for  it,  subjecting  them  only  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  police. 

'*  As  the  work  is  not  yet  finished  which  my 
predecessor  ordered  to  he  organized,  relating 
to  the  free  Africans,  it  cannot  be  presented  to 
you  on  this  occasion,  hut  I  hope  to  do  so  in  the 
proximate  session." 

On  the  19th  September  Earl  Russell  received 
from  Consul  Morgan  the  followmg  (calculation 
of  the  number  of  slaves  in  Brazil : — 

'*  The  exact  number  of  slaves  existing  in 
Brazil  is  a  subject  to  which  little  attention  has 
been  given  by  the  governing  powers  of  this 
country  to  ascertain,  although  the  law  of  19th 
August,  1846,  decreed  that  a  general  census 
of  its  population  should  be  taken  every  eight 
years;  while  the  Constitution  of  Brazil  esta- 
blished the  principle  that  the  representation  of 
each  province  in  the  General  Legislative  As- 
sembly should  be  based  on  the  total  amount  of 
its  respective  populations. 

"  The  first  and  only  census  taken  in  Brazil 
was  in  the  year  1819,  during  the  dominion  of 
Portugal,  and  the  total  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants was  then  found  to  be  4,400,000  souls. 
Later,  in  1834,  owing  to  the  active  traffic  then 
carried  on  in  slaves,  the  population  was  con- 
sidered to  consist  of  6,000,000  of  free,  and 
8,000,000  of  slave,  inhabitants. 

"  Very  recently  a  senator  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  gave  some  information  on  this  matter, 
as  the  result  of  studies  he  had  made  after  a 
careful  review  of  the  reports  of  the  presidents 
of  the  provinces  during  the  course  of  several 
years  past,  which  information,  I  conceive,  may 
be  interesting  to  your  lordship,  as  it  proves, 
from  the  only  statistics  obtainable,  that  mor- 
tality has  made  a  great  inroad  in  the  slave 
population  of  Brazil  since  the  cessation  of  the 
traffic." 

And  on  the  7th  November  Earl  Russell 
received  from  the  same  consul  the  following 


Imperial  decree^  dated  September  24,  1864, 
granting  emancipation  to  all  the  liberated 
Africans  existing  in  the  empire: — 

*'  I  am  pleased,  after  consulting  my  Council 
of  Ministers,  to  decree  the  following : — 

''1.  From  the  promulgation  of  the  present 
decree  all  the  liberated  Africans  existing  In  the 
empire  in  the  service  of  the  State  or  of  private 
individuals  are  emancipated,  the  period  of  four- 
teen years  mentioned  in  the  decree  No.  1303 
of  the  28th  of  December,  1858,  being  con- 
sidered as  expired. 

'*  2.  The  letters  of  emancipation  of  these 
Africans  will  be  issued  with  the  greatest  brerity 
and  without  any  expense  to  them  by  the  judges 
of  orphans  in  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  in 
the  capitals  of  the  provinces,  following  the 
model  already  adopted,  and  for  that  purpose 
the  Government  in  the  capital  and  the  presidents 
in  the  provinces  will  give  the  necessary  orders. 

"8.  These  letters  of  emancipation  will  he 
transmitted  to  the  respective  chiefs  of  police  to 
be  delivered  to  the  emancipated  after  being 
registered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 
With  those  letters,  or  with  certificates  ex- 
tracted from  the  afore-mentioned  book,  the 
emancipated  Africans  may  petition  in  couit 
or  to  the  Government  for  the  protection  thej 
are  entitled  to  by  the  legislation  in  force. 

"  4.  The  Africans  in  the  service  of  private 
individuals  will  without  delay  be  removed  to 
the  house  of  correction  in  the  capital,  and  in 
the  provinces  to  such  public  establishments  as 
may  be  designate€  by  the  presidents,  and  will 
be  taken  to  the  presence  of  the  chief  of  police 
to  receive  their  letters  of  emancipation. 

"5.  The  runaways  shall  be  recalled  by  police 
edicts  published  in  the  newspapers,  in  order 
that  they  may  come  to  receive  their  letters  of 
emancipation.  Should  they  not  make  their 
appearance  their  letters  shall  remain  in  deposit 
at  the  police  courts  in  order  that  at  all  times 
the  same  may  have  their  proper  destination. 

^'6.  The  emancipated  Africans  may  esta- 
blish their  domicile  in  any  part  of  the  empire,* 
being,  however,  obliged  to  make  the  declaration 
of  the  place  chosen  at  the  police  office,  as  well 
as  some  honest  occupation  they  intend  to  foDow, 
in  order  that  they  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
protection  of  Government.  The  same  declara- 
tion must  always  be  made  whenever  they  change 
their  domicile. 
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"  7.  The  minor  issue  of  a  liberated  African 
woman  shall  accompany  the  father  should  he 
also  be  free ;  in  the  event  of  his  not  being  so, 
then  the  mother ;  such  deliveiy  being  declared 
in  the  letter  of  emancipation,  as  well  as  its 
name,  place  of  birth,  age,  and  eyery  other 
characteristic  sign*  To  the  issue  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  will  be  delivered  a  letter  of 
emancipation,  who  may  also  reside  in  any  part 
of  the  empire  subject  to  the  terms  of  Article  6. 

**8.  In  want  of  a  father  and  mother,  or 
should  these  be  incapable  or  absent,  the  minors 
will  remain  at  the  disposition  of  the  respective 
judge  of  orphans  until  they  are  of  age,  when 
they  will  receive  their  letters  of  emancipation. 

**  9.  The  public  promoters  of  each  comarca, 
nntil  the  entire  execution  of  this  decree,  will 
protect  the  liberated  Africans  as  their  curators, 
wherever  they  may  be  placed,  and  will  petition 
m  favour  of  those  Africans  whatever  may  be 
con^nient  in  their  fJEivour. 

^'10.  The  Government  in  the  capital  and 
the  presidents  in  the  provinces  will  cause  the 
names  and  nations  of  the  emancipated  to  bo 
pablished  in  the  public  press. 

"11.  Is  revoked  hereby  the  decree  No. 
1308  of  the  28th  of  December,  1858. 

'*  Francisco  Joz6  Furtado,  of  my  Council, 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Minister 
and  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Affairs  of  Justice, 
will  so  understand  this  and  cause  it  to  be 
executed.*' 

Muscat. — On  the  15th  Januaiy,  1864,  Earl 
Bussell  received  from  Lieut.-colonel  Playfair,  a 
despatch,  dated  Zanzibar,  October  5,  1868,  to 
the  effect  that  in  consequence  of  his  represen- 
tations, his  Highness  Seyed  Majid  had  for- 
bidden the  slave  dealers  to  obtain  cargoes  of 
sbves  in  Zanzibar,  that  they  then  transferred 
their  operations  to  Eeelwa,  but  that  his  Highness 
had  issued  an  order  allowing  no  boat  to  embark 
Blaves  at  that  port  without  a  passport  from  the 
Zanzibar  custom-house. 

On  the  15th  March,  1864,  Earl  Russell 
received  from  Lieutenant-colonel  Playfair,  an 
extract  from  a  letter  he  had  addressed  to  the 
Government  of  Bombay,  giving  a  general 
description  of  the  country,  and  on  the  11th 
June  he  received  other  extracts,  descriptive  of 
the  Wanika  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Mom- 
bassa,  in  which  the  following  interesting  facts 
were  recorded : — 


«  The  Wanikas  appear  very  fair  specimens 
of  the  East  African  race ;  they  want  the  fine 
features  and  bold  and  restless  character  of  the 
Somalie,  but  they  are  equally  without  the  air 
of  stolid  indifference  and  stupidity  which  marks 
the  Dowahilie  of  the  coast.  Their  counte- 
nances are  bright  and  pleasant,  they  are  good- 
tempered,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  easily 
led  in  matters  which  do  not  militate  against 
their  tribal  customs,  by  which  they  are  governed 
as  with  a  rod  of  iron.  .Both  sexes  go  naked 
from  the  waist  upwards,  and  adorn  their  arms, 
necks,  and  legs  with  beads,  and  coils  of  brass 
wire  to  an  extent  which  appears  only  limited  by 
their  finances.  The  males  carry  bows  and 
poisoned  arrows,  a  short  club,  and  sometimes  a 
rude  sword  resembling  a  spear  head.  They 
shave  half  the  head  fi*om  the  forehead  upwards, 
and  wear  the  hair  on  the  remainder  in  long 
plaits  or  twists,  which  are  frequently  strung 
with  beads,  or  the  bright  red  seeds  of  the 
Erythrinia  Indica.  The  marriage  bond  is  but 
a  slight  one,  and  continency  is  hardly  known. 
Children  are  betrothed  at  an  early  age,  and 
marriage  takes  place  as  soon  after  puberty  as 
the  father  of  the  bridegroom  is  able  to  pay  the 
few  dollars  which  constitute  the  dowry ;  this, 
however,  is  given  to  the  bride's  family,  and  she 
has  no  shiure  therein.  In  case  of  divorce, 
which  is  frequent,  the  dowry  is  reclaimed,  but 
it  is  not  paid  till  the  girl  has  found  another 
husband.  The  children  belong  not  to  the 
parents,  but  to  the  mother's  eldest  brother,  who 
not  unfrequently  sells  them  into  slavery  in 
times  of  scarcity. 

**  Famine  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  the 
Wanika  are  extremely  improvident,  and  almost 
too  indolent  to  cultivate  the  small  quantity  of 
cassava  and  Indian  com  necessary  for  their 
subsistence.  Palm  wine  is  their  great  luxury, 
and  so  long  as  they  can  sit  lazily  in  the  shade 
sucking  this  through  a  reed  they  ask  for  no 
higher  enjoyment. 

'*  They  recognise,  though  they  hardly  wor- 
ship, a  God ;  he  is  regarded  as  a  being  to  be 
feared  and  propitiated:  but  the  most  potent 
agents  are  the  comas,  or  shades  of  their  ances- 
tors, who  are  appealed  to  on  failure  of  rain,  or 
in  cases  of  sickness,  when  offerings  of  palm 
wine  and  com  are  placed  on  their  graves. 
They  believe  that  the  mists  which  gather  on 
the  mountain  tops  are  the  fires  of  the  comas 
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who  constantly  hover  round  their  former  habi- 
tations. This  clearly  proves  that  they  under- 
stand the  immortality  of  the  soul,  though  they 
have  no  idea  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments. 

''The  rite  of  circumcision  is  universally 
practised,  and  each  important  event  in  their 
lives,  such  as  the  planting  of  seed,  or  reaping 
the  harvest,  is  marked  by  its  distinctive  cere- 
mony. No  Wanika  may  engage  in  any  handi- 
craft, and  they  are  entirely  dependent  on 
Mombassa  for  the  simplest  instruments  of 
husbandly,  pottery,  jcutlery,  &c. 

''  The  males  are  divided  into  three  orders : 
1st.  'M*fia,'  or  elders;  2ndly.  '  Eimbi,*  or 
intermediate  order;  and  8rdly.  'N*Yair^,'  or 
youth.  Admission  is  obtained  into  the  superior 
grades  by  constant  payments  or  offerings  of 
palm  wine,  and  the  performance  of  certain  cere- 
monies. 

''Those  appointed  for  the  admission  of 
youth  into  the  superior  order,  '  k4mbi,  only 
occur  about  once  in  a  generation,  namely, 
when  all  the  previously  appointed  k&mbi  have 
been  absorbed  into  the  rank  of  elder ;  thus  one 
frequently  observes  middle-aged  men  classed  as 
youth. 

''  On  a  fixed  day  the  youth  are  all  assembled 
in  a  certain  place,  whence  the  clay  with  which 
their  bodies  are  to  be  smeared  is  to  be  taken ; 
a  fire  is  lighted  and  a  sacrifice  offered.  At  a 
signal  the  youth  rush  to  the  fire  and  extinguish 
it  with  their  naked  feet,  and  each  seizes  a  lump 
of  clay.  All  this  time  they  are  beaten  by  the 
men  of  the  Kdnibe  or  second  order,  with  the 
palms  of  their  hands ;  they  then  cover  their 
bodies  with  clay,  and  in  this  state,  entirely 
divested  of  clothing,  they  are  required  to  pass 
eight  days  in  the  forest.  They  then  apply  a 
second  coating  of  clay  taken  from  any  place 
they  please,  and  pass  another  week  in  tho  same 
manner  as  the  first.  During  all  this  time 
decency  is  laid  aside,  and  the  utmost  license 
prevails.  At  the  close  of  the  second  week  they 
return  to  their  homes  and  assume  their  usual 
avocations,  but  they  still  continue  the  applica- 
tion of  clay  till  the  order  is  given  for  the  con- 
cluding and  most  horrible  part  of  the  ceremony. 

«  This  consists  in  some  one  of  the  candidates 
killing  a  man.  He  must  not  belong  to  their 
tribe,  but  must  be  a  person  of  some  considera- 
tion in  another  one;  the  murder  of  a  poor 


slave  will  by  no  means  be  accepted.  The 
particulars  are  kept  a  profound  secret;  the 
novices  simply  inform  the  elders  that  the  victim 
has  been  slain,  whereupon  the  former  wash 
their  bodies,  shave  their  heads,  and  the  cere- 
mony of  initiation  is  completed. 

''  Promotion  from  the  second  to  the  highest 
order  is  performed  gradually,  as  the  aq)inuii8 
are  able  to  pay  the  prescribed  offerings.  These 
consist  of  an  unlimited  quantity  of  palm  wine 
given  to  the  elders  during  a  series  of  years; 
and,  finally,  two  goats,  thirty  measures  of  rice, 
and  twenty-four  fowls.  While  these  are  being 
presented,  the  mnanza,  or  sacred  horn— at 
other  times  carefully  concealed  in  the  fei^str- 
is  played  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
sound  emitted  resemble  the  word  '  m-bo-see ' 
(a  goat).  The  rice  is  then  put  into  three  laige 
pots  kept  for  the.  express  purpose,  and  to  each 
pot  eight  fowls  are  added ;  this  mess,  with  the 
goats,  is  eaten  by  the  elders. 

"  The  kdmbi,  or  middle  order,  is  dlTided 
into  four  classes.  The  first  consists  of  the 
eight  eldest  men,  who  are  called  '  people  of  the 
hair,*  and  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  the 
prime  pieces  when  an  animal  is  killed.  The 
second  and  third  sections  also  consist  of  eight 
men  each,  next  in  age;  wliile  the  fourth 
includes  the  remainder. 

"  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  initiation  of  the 
k4mbi  into  the  rank  of  elders,  they  assemble  in 
the  village,  while  the  elders  meet  in  one  of 
their  sacred  places,  disposed  in  two  rauks  so  as 
to  form  a  street.  Each  man  is  armed  with  a 
switch,  and  the  candidates  are  brought  two  at  a 
time  and  made  to  pass  along  the  street,  and 
receive  a  cut  with  the  cane  from  each  elder  as 
they  pass  him.  The  sacred  horn  is  then  ex- 
hibited, and  this  terminates  the  ceremony, 
which  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  till  the 
whole  of  the  k^bi  have  become  elders. 

*'  The  whole  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
elders ;  and  though  each  tribe  of  the  Wanika 
has  an  hereditary  chief,  his  authority  is  merely 
nominal.  The  muganga,  or  soothsayer,  phijs 
an  important  part  amongst  the  Wanika.  He  is 
consulted  when  one  is  suspected  of  having 
bewitched  another.  The  relatives  of  the  person 
afflicted,  together  with  a  near  relative  of  the 
suspected  culprit,  and  two  men  of  the  tribe  as 
impartial  witnesses,  meet  the  muganga,  who 
must  belong  to  a  different  tribe,  and  be  on- 
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acquainted  with  the  oircamstances  of  the  case. 
This,  howeyer,  is  a  mere  £iroe,  as  the  inquirers 
hare  already  fixed  on  an  obnoxious  indiyidual, 
and  they  only  want  some  kind  of  sanction 
in  order  to  justify  their  intended  murder  to 
themselTes  and  others.  The  soothsayer  places 
himself  before  a  wooden  bowl,  made  for  the 
purpose,  with  legs;  water  is  thrown  into  it, 
and  castor-oil  beans  are  thrown  into  the  water, 
while  the  operator  holds  in  his  hand  the  tail  of 
a  giraffe ;  with  this  he  strikes  the  water,  causing 
the  beans  to  reyolye  in  it,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
on  them  as  if  reading  a  book,  gives  a  des- 
cription of  the  desired  person.  He  then  makes 
the  listeners  retire,  and  considers  whether  the 
description  he  has  giyen  tallies  with  that  of  the 
person  whom  they  suspect ;  and  as  there  is 
never  any  difficulty  on  this  point,  the  sooth- 
sayer, after  a  little  more  incantation,  walks  up 
to  the  son  or  near  relatiye  of  the  intended 
Tictim,  and  strikes  him  with  the  tail. 

"  The  party  then  retires,  keeping  profound 
silence  regarding  the  yictim.  A  feast  is 
shortly  afterwards  given ;  and  when  the  victim 
has  been  made  drunk  with  palm  oil,  he  is 
seized  and  strangled.  Sometimes  one  who  is 
sapposed  to  be  a  sorcerer  of  the  worst  kind  is 
honed  alive,  the  grave  being  dug  before  his 
ejes,  and  taunts  of  every  kind  being  addressed 
to  him  while  the  work  is  being  carried  on.  The 
ponisbment  of  death  is  rarely  inflicted  for 
other  offences,  but  fines  are  levied  on  every 
conceivable  pretext;  in  fact,  the  ultimate 
object  of  all  their  ceremonies  and  laws  appears 
to  be  to  induce  the  lower  orders  to  give  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  elders.  The  Orestes  returned 
to  Mombassa  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the 
6th  ult.,  and  on  the  following  morning  she  put 
to  sea.  We  spent  one  day  (the  eighth)  at 
Pemba,  and  returned  to  Zanzibar  this  day." 


BIGHT  OF  HTPOTHEC. 

Report  of  her  Majesty* s  Commissioners  appointed 
to  consider  the  Law  relating  to  the  Landlord's 
Right  of  Hypothec  in  Scotland,  in  so  far  as 
regards  Agricultural  Subjects. 

Thb  commission  was  issued  on  the  17th 
November,  1864,  to  Sir  William  Gibson-Craig, 
and  Messrs.  Charles  Carnegie,  Charles  Lawson, 
Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  George  Young, 


Solicitor-General  for  Scotland,  Robert  Dundas, 
Archibald  Campbell  Swinton,  Thomas  Graham 
Murray,  James  Simpson  Fleming,  George  Hope, 
Peter  Maclagan,  and  Adam  Carver,  and  they 
reported  as  follows  : — 

**  The  landlord's  right  of  hypothec  in  rural 
subjects  is  defined  by  Erskine  to  be  'a  real 
right  in  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  and  in  the 
cattle  brought  upon  it  by  the  tenant,'  as  a 
security  for  the  rent,  in  addition  to  the  tenant's 
personal  obligation  expressed  in  the  lease.  So 
also  Professor  Bell  states  :  *  Hypothec  is  a  real 
right  of  security,  similar  to  pledge,  but  not 
requiring  possession,  introduced  by  consuetude, 
and  favourable  to  tenants,  as  saving  them 
from  personal  and  sudden  diligence  for  their 
rents.' 

'*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  law  of 
Scotland  on  this  subject  is  derived  from  the 
law  of  I^me.  That  law  gave  to  lessors  of 
rural  subjects  a  hypothec,  or  tacit  pledge,  over 
the  fruits  produced  during  the  period  of  the 
lease,  and  a  right  of  recovery  of  such  fruits  if 
removed.  The  lessors  of  houses  had  a  similar 
hypothec  over  the  effects  which  the  lessee 
brought  into  them,  the  invecta  et  iUata  as  they 
were  called ;  but  the  lessors  of  rural  subjects 
had  no  hypothec  over  invecta  et  iUata,  The 
Boman  law  on  the  subject  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  with  various  modifications  in  most  con- 
tinental countries.  There  are  said  to  be  traces 
of  it  in  the  law  of  France  so  early  as  1684, 
and  its  general  principles  are  understood  to 
have  been  adopted  at  different  times  in  Spain, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Sardinia. 

"  By  the  early  law  of  Scotland,  the  remedy 
possessed  by  landlords  against  their  tenants  in 
security  of  their  rents,  was  the  'brieve  of 
distress,'  originally  intended  as  a  remedy  for 
the  superior  against  the  vassal.  Its  operation, 
we  are  told,  can.be  traced  down  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  the  period 
when  it  was  superseded  by  the  present  law  of 
hypothec  we  have  no  precise  information.  The 
term  <  hypothecated  '  is  used  for  the  first  time 
in  1628,  and  by  a  series  of  decisions  during 
the  immediately  succeeding  years,  the  right 
was  explicated  precisely  as  it  is  now  known. 

*^  *  All  fruits,'  says  Erskine,  in  the  section 
following  that  afready  quoted,  *  while  growing, 
belong  truly  to  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  in 
consequence  of  his   right  of  property;    and 
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though  they  become  the  tenant's  by  his  reap- 
ing, or  otherwise  separating  them  from  the 
ground  with  the  landlord's  consent,  yet»  by  the 
Boman  law,  they  continued,  even  after  being 
reaped,  to  be  chargeable  with  the  payment  of 
the  yearly  tack-duty,  and  so  became  the  subject 
of  the  landlord's  hypothec,  because  his  consent 
to  the  reaping  implied  a  condition  that  the 
stipulated  rent  should  be  paid  out  of  these 
fruits  to  himself.'  <£y  that  law,'  he  con- 
tinues— meaning  the  law  of  Rome — *  the  land- 
lord had  no  hypothec  on  the  cattle  pasturing 
on  the  ground,  without  express  covenant. 
Nevertheless,  not  only  the  fruits  but  the  cattle 
brought  on  the  ground  are,  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, subjected  to  this  hypothec,  partly  for  the 
landlord's  greater  security,  and  partly  because 
in  grass  grounds,  where  little  or  no  com  is 
sown,  the  subject  of  the  hypothec  would  be 
frequently  reduced  to  a  trifle,  if  there  were 
none  upon  the  cattle.' 

'*  The  produce  of  the  ground  is  held  to  be 
hypothecated  for  the  rent  of  the  year  of  which 
it  is  the  crop,  and  not  for  that  of  any  previous 
or  subsequent  year.  From  the  language  of 
Erskine  in  one  passage  it  might  be  inferred 
that,  under  the  right  of  hypothec,  the  crop  of 
one  year  may  be  attached  for  the  rent  of 
another  ;  but  the  law  as  above  stated  has  been 
clearly  laid  down  and  acted  upon  in  various 
decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  limit  prescribed  to  the 
time  during  which  the  hypothec  attaches  to  the 
particular  crop,  the  right  of  the  landlord  having 
in  one  case  (Hay  v.  Keith,  1628,  Mor.  6188) 
been  held  to  exist  even  after  the*lapse  of  seven 
years.  In  virtue  of  his  right  of  hypothec,  the 
landlord  may  either  retain  the  produce  on  the 
ground,  even  against  creditors  upon  legal  dili- 
gence ready  to  be  executed  by  poinding,  or  he 
may  recover  it  from  purchasers,  or  those  who 
have  intermeddled  with  it. 

**  The  right  of  hypothec  over  the  live  stock 
on  the  farm, is  different  from  that  over  the  pro- 
duce, and  is  held  to  be  available  for  the  rent 
of  the  current  year  only,  or  that  which  has  just 
ended.  The  right  for  each  year  is  held  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  three  months  after  the  last 
conventional  term  of  payment  of  the  rent  for 
the  year.  The  landlord  has  the  same  right  of 
retention  in  virtue  of  his  hypothec  on  the  cattle, 
as  he  has  in  regard  to  the  produce  ;  but  if  the 


cattle  have  been  removed  by  a  bond  fide  pur- 
chaser, he  has  no  right  of  recovery. 

"  In  virtue  of  his  right  of  hypothec,  whether 
over  produce  or  live  stock,  the  landlord  is  pre- 
ferred to  all  ordinary  creditors.  Should  the 
terms  of  payment  of  the  rent  not  have  arrired, 
he  may  stop  a  creditor  poinding  for  his  debt 
until  he  receives  security  for  the  rent ;  or,  if  it 
is  a  grain  rent,  security  'for  delivery  of  the 
quantities  of  grain  specified  in  the  lease.  When 
proper  security  is  given,  the  creditor  may  pro- 
ceed with  his  poinding ;  but  the  right  to  remoYe 
the  produce  upon  offering  caution  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  tenant  himself.  After  the  rent  has 
become  due,  the  landlord  has  a  right  to  detain 
what  amounts  to  the  full  value  of  the  rent,  and 
it  is  not  then  enough  to  offer  security.  Unless 
a  sufficiency  of  effects  is  left,  payment  of  the 
rent  must  be  offered. 

"  The  right  of  the  landlord  to  follow  the 
crop  in  the  hands  of  third  parties,  and  to  re- 
cover it  from  them,  entitles  him,  if  the  term  of 
payment  of  the  rent  has  not  arrived,  to  bring 
it  back  to  the  tenant's  granaries,  as  security 
for  the  rent ;  or,  if  that  term  is  past,  to  appro- 
priate it  to  its  payment.  Notwithstanding 
early  decisions  to  the  contrary,  it  is  now  settled 
law,  that  a  sale  by  bulk  in  open  market  protects 
the  purchaser  against  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord,  unless  indeed  the  pur- 
chaser should  have  had  previous  warning  that 
the  rent  had  not  been  paid.  No  similar  pro- 
tection is  extended  by  the  law  either  to  a 
purchase  by  sample  in  open  market,  or  to  a 
purchase  elsewhere  than  in  market,  although  in 
either  case  the  purchase  may  have  been  made 
in  bona  fides,  and  followed  by  delivery  of  the 
grain  and  payment  of  the  price.  In  the  ease 
of  Dalhousie  v,  Dunlop,  decided  by  the  Honse 
of  Lords  in  the  year  1880,  and  reported  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Wilson  and  Shaw's  reports, 
p.  420,  it  was  held,  that  a  purchase  by  sample 
in  an  open  market  did  not  protect  the  pur- 
chaser against  the  landlord's  right ;  and  in  the 
recent  case  of  Bams  v.  Allan,  1st  June,  1864, 
it  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  Session,  that  the 
conversion  of  oats  into  meal  was  not  sufficient 
to  deprive  the  landlord  of  his  right  of  hypothec, 
and  that  that  right  was  to  be  preferred  to  a 
purchase  of  meal  by  a  meal-dealer  in  his  own 
premises. 

**  If  lands  are  sub -let  by  a  tenant  without 
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aaihoritj  to  sub- let,  and  without  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  snb-lessee  by  the  landlord,  the 
crop  and  stocking  of  the  sub-lessee  are  liable 
to  the  landlord's  hypothec.  But  if  the  sub- 
lessee has  been  accepted  by  the  landlord,  the 
right  of  hypothec  extends  only  to  a  preference 
oTcr  the  rent  payable  by  the  sub-lessee,  in  as 
far  as  it  may  yet  be  unpaid  to  the  principal 
tenant.  The  practice  of  taking  in  cattle 
belonging  to  third  parties  to  graze  has  not  been 
regarded  as  sub-letting.  Accordingly  it  has 
been  decided,  that  cattle  so  taken  in  are  not 
liable  to  the  landlord's  hypothec,  although  a 
preference  is  given  to  him  over  the  rent  pay- 
able to  the  tenant,  or  the  '  grass-mail,*  as  it  is 
generally  termed.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  said  that  the  question  has  been  raised, 
whether  sheep  belonging  to  a  third  party  fed 
off  upon  turnips  for  th^  season  are  not  liable  to 
the  fuU  extent  of  the  hypothec.  The  better 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  are  not,  and  that 
the  landlord's  preference  extends  only  to  the 
amount  of  consideration  payable  for  the  turnips. 
It  is  also  a  question  among  lawyers,  whether, 
in  the  case  of  an  agricultural  subject,  the 
landlord's  hypothec  extends  to  the  household 
foniiture  and  implements  of  husbandij. 

''  Without  the  process  of  sequestration,  the 
landlord's  hypothec  is  a  general  right  entitling 
him  to  retention  or  recovery.  In  order  to 
convert  this  right  into  a  real  right  over  specific 
snbjects,  and  also  to  enable  the  landlord  to  sell 
for  payment  of  his  claim,  the  process  of  seques- 
tntion  is  necessary.  This  is  a  suit  before  the 
BherifT,  in  which  the  landlord  prays  for  seques- 
tration, and,  if  he  desires  a  sale  of  the  effects, 
for  a  warrant  to  sell.  After  the  rent  has  become 
due,  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  sequestration  on 
the  ground  that  the  rent  is  unpaid;  but,  if 
sufficient  cause  be  shown,  ha  may  make  the 
application  during  the  cmrencj  of  the  term. 
Still  the  process  of  seqnestiatian  finr  rent  after 
the  term  of  payment  is  pa&t,  combined  with  a 
prayer  for  a  warrant  of  sale,  is  a  process 
essentiallj  different  from  a  sequestration  in 
security  during  the  cniiency  of  the  term ;  and 
different  defences  are  pleadable  in  the  two 
cases.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  landlord  in 
any  case  to  cany  out  a  aeqaetinXirm  to  sale  ; 
and  veiy  frequently  the  proeess  is  timited  to  the 
sequestration  only,  the  tenant  p«jing  the  rent 
before  any  fnthcr  step  is  taken.      In  any 


question  between  the  landlord  and  other  credi- 
tors of  the  tenant,  sequestration  protects  the 
former  to  the  extent  of  his  right  of  hypothec, 
but  no  further.  Any  dealing  or  inteiference 
by  a  third  party  with  effects  which  have  been 
sequestrated  amounts  to  a  breach  of  seques- 
tration, and  renders  him  liable  to  the  landlord 
for  the  rent,  and  for  all  loss  occasioned  by  the 
interference. 

**  The  claims  to  which»the  landlord's  right 
of  hypothec  is  postponed  are  four  in  number, — 
viz.  (1)  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  ;  (2) 
feu -duties  payable  to  the  landlord's  feudij 
superior ;  (8)  the  claims  of  fiArm-servants  for 
their  current  wages;  and  (4)  the  claims  of 
creditors  for  funeral  expenses. 

'*  The  exercise  of  the'  right  of  hypothec  is 
competent  not  only  to  the  landlord  himself, 
but  also  to  his  assignees  to  the  rents.  A 
cautioner  also  has  a  right  to  the  benefit  of  the 
landlord's  hypothec,  which  devolves  to  him  by 
assignation.  These  results  follow  from  the 
principle  of  law,  that  the  assignation  to  the 
rents  is  equivalent  to  a  conveyance  of  every 
legal  right,  by  which  the  payment  of  the  rents 
is  secured. 

"In  giving  this  short  statement  of  what 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  principal  features  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  landbrd's  right  of  hypothec, 
we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  law  as  it 
exists  in  reference  to  rural  subjects.  It  may 
be  right,  however,  to  state  that  in  nrban 
subjects,  embracing  dwelling-houses  in  town  or 
country,  shops,  and  manufactories,  the  law 
gives  to  landlords  a  hypothec  over  the  goods 
brought  into  the  premises — ihe  invecta  et  illaia 
of  the  Eoman  law.  In  shops  the  right  extends 
as  well  over  the  goods  for  sale  as  over  the  fur- 
niture ;  but  a  bond  fide  purchaser  of  the  goods 
is  secure  against  the  hypothec.  The  hypothec 
in  the  case  of  nrban  subjects  does  not  £aU 
within  the  limits  of  onr  inquiry.  But  the 
rules  of  law  applicable  to  the  two  classes  of 
subjc-ets  depend  on  the  wane  principles ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  no  material  alteration  could  be 
made  with  Teitreuee  to  the  OLe,  without  being 
necessarily  followed  bj  a  sdn:ilar  change  with 
respect  to  the  other. 

"The  exL^Ung  raks  as  to  the  br^dlord's 
right  of  fajpothec  rest  cLtlrely  en  i'ljb  e^.zr.n.on 
law  (d  Scoll^nd^  While  it  is  th^u  ti«  case 
tLa«  L/^  {  xrt  of  ih^  k?  on  the  sub^e^  Las  been 
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introdnced  by  etatnte,  it  is  also  trae  that,  in  the 
course  of  recent  legislation  on  kindred  subjects, 
that  law  has  been  left  without  interference. 
Thus  the  landlord's  right  of  hypothec  was 
expressly  reserved,  both  by  the  Mercantile  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1856,  and  the  Scotch  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  of  the  same  year, 

''The  law  as  thus  explained  differs,  we 
believe,  in  several  important  respects  from  the 
law  of  distress  in  Bngland,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  corresponding  remedy  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  securing 
payment  of  rent.  While  the  right  of  distress, 
as  we  understand,  can  only  be  enforced  after 
the  rent  is  due,  and  is  so  far  more  limited  in 
its  application  than  the  right  of  hypothec, 
which  may  also  be  exercised  for  security  of 
rent  that  is  accruing,  the  English  remedy  is 
one  to  which  the  landlord  can  resort  without 
any  such  legal  process  as  is  necessary  in 
Scotland ;  and  it  is  also  one  which  extends, 
not  merely  to  the  goods  of  the  tenant  himself, 
but  to  all  goods  on  the  premises,  whether 
belonging  to  the  tenant  or  to  a  stranger.  At 
the  same  time  the  English  law  does  not  permit 
the  landlord,  except  where  there  has  been  a 
clandestine  or  fraudulent  removal,  to  follow  and 
distrain  goods  that  have  been  removed  from  the 
premises;  and  a  bond  fide  purchase  for  a 
valuable  consideration  by  one  privy  to  the 
fruud  protects  the  purchaser  from  the  landlord's 
claim.  The  efficiency  of  the  remedy  by  distress 
depends  very  much  on  statute,  various  Acts  of 
the  Legislature  having  from  time  to  time  been 
passed  to  render  it  more  effective  than  it  was 
at  common  law.  It  was,  we  believe,  by  special 
statute  that  its  operation  was  extended  to  com 
and  farm  produce  generally,  as  well' as  that  a 
sale  of  the  goods  in  satisfaction  of  the  rent, 
and  not  a  mere  seizure  with  the  view  of  com- 
pelling its  payment,  has  been  permitted.  It  is 
also  under  a  provision  of  the  Legislature,  for 
the  protection  of  the  landlord,  that  a  creditor, 
suing  out  execution,  against  the  goods  of  a 
tenant,  is  compelled,  before  removing  the  goods 
from  the  premises,  to  pay  to  the  landlord  all 
sums  of  money  then  due  for  rent,  not  exceeding 
the  rent  for  one  year. 

"  In  any  consideration  of  the  law  of  hypothec, 
it  is  of  importance  to  keep  in  view  the  usual 
terms  in  Scotland  for  entry  to  land  by  a  tenant, 
and  for  payment  of  rent.     The  term  of  entiy 


in  arable  &nns  is,  with  a  few  local  exceptions, 
either  (1)  Martmmas  (11th  November)  for  the 
whole  possession,  or  (2)   Whitsunday  (15th 
May)  as  to  the  houses,  grass,  and  fallow  land, 
and  the  separation  of  the  crop  of  that  year 
from  the  ground  as  to  the  land  under  crop. 
The  term  of  entry  in  grass  or  pastoral  farms  is 
almost    invariably  Whitsunday.       The  legal 
terms   of  payment  of  rent, — ^in  other  words, 
those  terms  at  which,  in  the  absence  of  special 
agreement  between  the  parties,  rent  is  payable, 
— are  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas;  originaUy 
fixed  on  the  assumption  that  one  half  of  the 
rent  was  due  by  the  tenant  after  sowing  his 
crop,  viz.,  at  Whitsunday,  and  the  other  half 
after  reaping  his  crop,  viz.  at  Martinmas.    In 
the  case,   therefore,  of  an  arable  &rm,  with 
entry  at  Martinmas  1865,  the  rent  is  legally 
due  at  the  terms  of  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas 
1866.     The  rent  is   also  legally  due  at  the 
same  terms  when  the  entry  is  to  houses,  grass, 
and  &llow  land  at  Whitsunday  1865,  and  the 
separation  of  the  crop  of  that  year  from  the 
ground  as  to  the  land  under  crop;  it  being 
settled  by  decision,  that  the  tenant's  possession 
of  certain  parts  of  the  farm,  as  betwixt  Whit- 
sunday 1865  and  separation  of  crop,  iB  only  to 
be  viewed  as  an  accommodation,  and  that,  as  he 
reaps  no  crop  until  that  of  1866,  the  rule  is  to 
be  held  the  same  as  if  the  entry  had  been  at 
Martinmas  1865.     In  the  case  of  a  grass  or 
pastoral  farm,  with  entry  at  Whitsunday  1865, 
the  first  half-year's  rent  is  legally  due  at  entry, 
— that  is,  at  Whitsunday  1865, — and  the  next 
half   at    Martinmas     1865.       The    apparent 
anomaly  is  explained  on  the  piinciple,  settled 
by  decision,  that  the  law  recognises  the  crop  of 
the  year  as  the  test  by  which  the  payment  of 
rent  is  regulated,  and  that  the  grass  is  reaUy 
the   crop,   which   is  presumed  to  h^ve  been 
'  hained,'  ue.  kept  unstocked  during  the  winter. 
While  the  above  are  the  legal  terms  for  pay- 
ment of  rent,  and  are  observed  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland,  the  conventional  terms,  that  is  to 
say,  the  terms  fixed  by  the  lease,  are  in  most 
oases  different.     In  the  case  of  an  arable  farm, 
with   entry  at  Martinmas  1865,  the  conven- 
tional terms,  according  to  the  general  practice, 
are  either  Martinmas  1866  for  the  first  half- 
year's  rent,   and  Whitsunday   1867  for  the 
second;  or  Candlemas  (2nd  February)  1867 
for  the  first,  and  Lammas  (1st  August)  1867 
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for  the  second.  In  the  case  of  an  arable  fimn, 
with  entry  to  houses,  grass,  and  fallow  at 
Whitsunday  1865,  and  separation  of  crop  1866 
from  the  ground  as  to  the  land  under  crop, 
the  conventional  terms  are,  according  to  the 
general  practice,  the  same  as  those  aboYO 
stated  where  the  entry  was  at  Martinmas  1865. 
In  the  case  of  a  grass  or  pastoral  farm,  with 
entry  at  Whitsunday  1865,  the  conventional 
terms  for  payment  of  rent  generally  adopted 
are  Martinmas  1865  for  the  first  half-year*s 
rent,  and  Whitsunday  1866  for  the  second. 
These  terms  are  applicable  to  the  greater  part 
of  Scotland.  But  there  are  some  districts,  and 
also  particular  estates  in  other  districts,  where 
the  conventional  terms  are  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  for  arable  and  for  pastoral  farms.  In 
some  of  these  cases  a  tenant  entering  at  Whit- 
sunday 1865,  and  separation  of  that  year's  crop 
from  the  ground,  pays  his  first  half-year's  rent 
as  soon  as  at  Martinmas  1865,  and  his  second 
at  Whitsunday  1866  ;  but  more  commonly  the 
first  is  payable  at  Candlemas,  and  the  second 
at  Lammas  1866.  In  the  case  of  arable 
iarms,  repts  payable  before  a  crop  has  been 
reaped  are  popularly  known  as  'forehand' 
rents.  In  the  same  way  rents  payable  after 
the  crop  has  been  reaped  are  known  as  *  back- 
hand '  rents. 

*'The  law  nnder  which  the  landlord's  right 
of  hypothec  exists  does  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  public  attention  as  a  law  supposed  to 
require  amendment  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  In  delivering  judgment  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Dalhousie  v.  Dunlop  in 
1880,  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  expressed 
himself  as  laying  down  with  regret  a  state  of 
the  law  so  unfavourable  to  the  right  of  a  pur- 
chaser of  grain  by  sample  in  open  market ; 
and.  shortly  after  the  decision  in  that  case,  the 
same  learned  lord  introduced  a  bill  into  Par- 
liament, with  the  view  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  band  fide  purchasers.  The  bill  thus 
introduced  was  withdrawn,  as  were  also  other 
bills  brought  into  Parliament  with  a  similar 
object.  This  was  the  case  with  a  bill  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Belhaven  in 
1834;  with  one  proposed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  GiUon, 
then  member  for  the  county  of  Linlithgow; 
and  also  with  one  introduced  in  1886  by  Mr. 
Chalmers,  member  for  Montrose.     More  re- 


cently, in  1850,  Lord  Brougham  again  intro* 
duced  a  bill  on  the  subject,  *  for  the  removal  of 
obstructions  in  the  com  trade  of  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  called  Scotland.'  This 
bill  also  was  withdrawn ;  and  a  subsequent  one, 
introduced  by  the  same  noble  lord,  was  equally 
unsuccessful.  Within  the  last  year  the  question 
has  attracted  a  considerable  share  of  public 
attention  in  Scotland,  and  in  several  places  it 
has  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  at  public 
meetings,  and  has  given  rise  to  some  degree  of 
agitation  among  those  specially  interested  in 
the  matter.  The  occasion  of  this  renewed 
attention  to  the  policy  of  the  law  was  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  case  of 
Bams  V.  Allan.  But  the  increased  interest  in 
the  subject  may  propably  also  be  attributed  to 
the  fact,  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
soil  now  depends  very  much  on  classes  of 
persons,  such  as  the  manure  merchant  and 
mechanical  engineer,  whose  capital  and  labour 
only  a  few  years  ago  contributed  but  little  to 
the  ordinaiy  operations  of  agriculture. 

"  As  might  be  expected  firom  the  variety  of 
the  classes  of  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
us,  we  have  found  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  to  exist  among  them,  both  as  to  the 
expediency  of  maintaining  or  altering  the  pre- 
sent law,  and  also  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  any  alteration  or  modification  of  it  that  may 
be  considered  desirable. 

**  On  the  part  of  those  who  advocate  the 
total  abolition  of  the  law,  and  the  removal  of 
all  preference  in  favour  of  the  landlord  over 
other  creditors  of  the  tenant,  it  was  represented 
to  us  that  the  law  is  unfair  to  the  general 
dealer,  inasmuch  as,  through  the  protection 
which  it  affords  to  the  landlord,  it  frequently 
enables  him,  when  a  tenant  becomes  bankrapt, 
to  obtain  full  payment  of  his  claim  for  rent, 
while  the  other  creditors  generally  receive  but 
a  small  dividend,  and  frequently  no  dividend  at 
all,  the  effects  of  the  tenant  being  entirely 
swept  away  to  satisfy  the  landlord's  demand. 
Occasionally,  it  is  said,  this  demand  may 
amount  to  the  rent  for  two  years,  the  crop  and 
stocking  being  hypothecated  both  for  the  year 
that  is  past  and  for  the  current  year.  Such  a 
preference,  it  was  urged,  cannot  but  be  most 
injurious  to  seed  and  manure  merchants  and 
other  dealers  who  supply  articles  to  the  tenant 
on  credit;   and,  among  others,  to  the  small 
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tradesmen  in  the  localitj,  who  are  dependent 
altogether  on  the  custom  they  receive  from  the 
neighhooring  farmers.  In  particular  it  was  re- 
presented on  hehalf  of  the  manure  merchants 
that,  although  the  law  might  have  had  a  show 
of  fairness  at  one  time,  when  little  if  any  arti- 
ficial manure  was  used,  and  the  expenditure  on 
a  farm  was  very  much  less  than  it  now  is, 
circumstances  have  so  altered  in  this  respect, 
by  the  introduction  and  extensive  application 
of  foreign  and  other  manures,  and  also  by  the 
use  of  expensive  feeding-stuffs  (the  annual  out- 
iay  of  a  farmer  for  these  together  frequently 
approximating  to  the  amount  of  his  rent),  that 
the  ground  on  which  the  law  may  he  presumed 
to  have  been  based — ^the  protection,  namely,  of 
the  landlord,  as  the  person  who  contributes  the 
great  bulk  of  the  capital  to  the  production  of 
the  crop — ^no  longer  exists,  and  the  law  itself 
ought  therefore  to  be  abolished  as  unreasonable 
and  unjust.  The  position  of  the  small  trades- 
men, when  a  bankruptcy  occurs,  was  repre- 
sented as  one  of  peculiar  hardship ;  and  it  was 
said  that  no  good  reason  exists,  why  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  should  have  a  preference  for 
his  wages,  while  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith 
who  work  on  the  farm  are  postponed  to  the  land- 
lord, and  only  allowed  to  rank  with  the  other  cre- 
ditors. There  is  no  peculiarity,  it  was  contended, 
in  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  to 
entitle  the  former  to  any  preference  over  other 
creditors ;  and,  indeed,  without  any  such  pre- 
ference, it  was  said  that  he  frequently  receives 
from  the  outlay  expended  on  the  farm  by  the 
tenant  a  sufficient  benefit  to  compensate  him 
for  a  temporary  loss  of  rent.  In  addition  to 
these  grounds  for  introducing  a  material  change 
in  the  law,  it  was  further  very  strongly  urged 
on  us,  and  more  particularly  by  several  of  the 
tenants  of  larger  capital,  that  the  height  to 
which  the  rent  of  land  in  Scotland  has  risen  is 
to  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  in- 
jurious operation  of  the  law  of  hypothec,  which 
enables  landlords,  in  reliance  on  the  protection 
afforded  them  by  the  law,  to  accept  tenants  of 
inferior  capital  or  skill,  whom  they  would  not 
otherwise  be  disposed  to  trust.  Part  of  the 
system,  it  was  said,  by  which  this  inferior 
class  of  tenants  is  encouraged,  is  the  system 
of  back-renting,  or  postponing  the  terms  of 
payment  of  the  rent  to  a  later  date  than  the 
legal  terms ;  this  being  done  with  the  view  of 


enabling  such  tenants  first  to  realize  tkeii 
crops,  and  then  to  satisfy  the  landlord  out  of 
the  proceeds.  In  this  way,  we  were  told,  en- 
couragement has  been  given  to  a  class  of  men 
who  ought  either  never  to  have  been  himen 
at  all;  or  to  have  been  content  with  smaller 
holdings  than  they  now  have;  and  who,  by 
offering  for  farms,  have  fostered  a  fictitions 
system  of  competition,  through  which  the  rent 
of  land  tbroughout  Scotland  has  been  undniv 
raised.  The  introduction  of  fore-rents,  or 
biinging  the  conventional  into  confoimitj  with 
the  legal  terms  of  payment,  which  many  depre- 
cate as  an  evil  likely  to  arise  from  any  change 
in  the  law,  would,  in  the  view  of  those  to  whose 
opinions  we  now  refer,  be  an  advantage  rather 
than  a  disadvantage,  as  rendering  larger  capital 
necessary  for  prosecuting  the  profession  of  agri- 
culture than  is  now  required.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  urged  by  some  witnesses,  as  a 
reason  for  a  change  in  the  law,  that  the  prefer- 
ence now  given  to  the  landlord  prevents  banks 
from  accommodating  tenants  with  advances  of 
money,  and  that  tenants  would  be  benefited  by 
the  increased  facility  in  obtaining  loans  which 
the  abolition  of  the  landlord's  preference  would 
bring  with  it.  The  power  of  the  landlord  under 
the  present  law  to  follow  grain  in  the  hands  of 
a  purchaser,  if  the  rent  for  the  year  of  which 
the  grain  is  the  produce  has  not  been  paid,  was 
greatly  objected  to  as  contrary  to  general  prin- 
ciple ;  and  the  private  manner  in  which  a 
sequestration  by  the  landlord  may  be  carried 
through,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  general 
system  of  publication  of  sequestrians,  was  stated 
to  be  injurious  to  the  public,  as  inducing  per- 
sons to  deal,  or  to  continue  dealing,  with  a 
man  who  remains  in  a  fimn  ostensibly  in  good 
credit,  but  over  whose  effects  a  sequestration 
may  have  been  obtained  by  the  landlord,  and 
kept  by  him  in  suspense  for  security  of  his 
rent.  Several  of  the  witnesses  who  thought 
the  abolition  of  the  landlord's  preference  de- 
sirable, were  at  the  same  time  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  greater  facilities  than  now  exist 
should  be  given  by  law  for  getting  rid  of  an 
insolvent  tenant. 

"  On  the  part  of  those  generally  favourable 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  present  law,  it  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  represented  to  us,  that  the 
losses  which  manure-dealers  and  other  traders 
suffer  through  the  operation  of  the  landlord's 
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hypothec  are  very  small,  compared  with  the 
amoant  of  the  dealings  in  the  coarse  of  which 
these  losses  occur ;  that  the  profits  which  snch 
traders  expect  and  realize  from  the  employment 
of  their  capital  are  very  much  greater  than  the 
return  obtained  hy  landowners ;  and  that  snch 
trifling  proportion  of  loss  as  they  do  meet  with 
is  taken  into  account  by  them  in  fixing  the 
prices  of  the  articles  in  which  they  deal. 
These  dealers  also,  it  was  argned,  haye  it  in 
their  power,  if  they  please,  to  regulate  or  alter 
their  terms  of  payment  from  time  to  time,  and, 
in  any  cases  where  they  may  think  it  prudent, 
to  restrict  their  transactions  to  sales  for  ready 
money;  and  were  the  landlord's  preference, 
and  more  especially  his  power  of  sequestration 
in  security,  to  be  abolished,  they  might,  in 
case  of  a  purchase  by  a  doubtful  tenant,  take 
steps  to  obtain  payment  from  his  effects  before 
the  arriyal  of  the  half-yearly  term  of  payment 
of  the  landlord's  rent,  and  so  leave  the  latter 
without  any  means  of  satisfying  his  claim.  It 
was  further  urged,  that  a  landlord  who  lets  his 
fium  to  a  tenant  for  a  period  of  nineteen  years, 
and  so  practically  places  it  out  of  his  own 
power  for  that  long  period,  is  in  quite  a 
different  position  from  a  merchant  who  deals 
only  in  isolated  transactions  from  day -to  day, 
and  who  may  cease  dealing  with  a  tenant  of 
donbtM  solvency  whenever  he  pleases;  and 
that  this  consideration  was  the  more  worthy 
of  attention  from  the  fact,  that  the  greatest 
degree  of  care  originally  exercised  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  tenant  may,  from  his  death  during 
the  eorrenqy  of  the  lease,  or  from  unfore^^en 
changes  in  his  circumstances,  be  wholly  un- 
a?ailing  for  the  landlord's  security.  In  this 
VBJ,  to  place  the  landlord's  claim  for  rent  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  claim  of  an  ordinary 
dealer  would,  it  was  said,  be  to  lessen  very 
serioosly  the  value  of  land,  not  merely  as  an 
investment,  but  also  as  a  security,  and  would 
therefore  affect  very  materially  the  position  of 
the  krge  class  of  persons  whose  money  is  lent 
on  heritable  bonds.  With  regard  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  outlay  expended  on  the  farm  by 
the  tenant  places  the  landlord  in  so  favourable 
a  position  as  to  render  him  secure,  indepen- 
dently of  any  preference  which  the  law  of 
hypothec  may  give  him,  it  was  represented 
that,  so  far  from  the  land  being  improved  by  a 
tenant  who  falls  in  arrear  with  his  rent,  it  is  in 
Vol.  n. 


the  great  majority  of  instances  very  much  dete- 
riorated; and,  on  the  farm  being  re-let,  the 
landlord  must  either  be  content  with  a  reduced 
rent,  or  must  himself  lay  out  a  large  sum  in 
order  to  restore  the  land  to  a  proper  condition. 
The  allegation  that  the  security  afforded  by  the 
law  of  hypothec  induces  landlords  to  accept  of 
a  class  of  men  as  tenants  whom  otherwise  they 
would  not  accept,  was  denied  by  the  landlords 
and  factors  who  gave  evidence  before  us.  These 
gentlemen  assured  us  that  they  never  take  the 
law  into  consideration  in  selecting  a  tenant, 
and  that  to  trust  to  it  as  a  security  for  obtain- 
ing payment  of  the  rent  would  be  most  impru- 
dent, and  would  certainly  end  in  involving  the 
landlord  in  difficulty  and  loss.  It  was  denied 
that  the  law  of  hypothec  has  had  any  effect  in 
the  way  of  creating  a  fictitious  competition  for 
farms,  or  unduly  raising  the  rent  of  law.  The 
law,  it  was  said,  has  existed  for  centuries, 
whereas  it  is  only  of  very  recent  date  that  any 
such  complaints  as  to  its  operation  have  been 
brought  forward.  The  present  high  rents  of 
land  were  attributed  to  the  increased  compe- 
tition existing  in  all  branches  of  industry,  and 
to  other  causes  of  various  kinds ;  among  which 
in  recent  years  were  to  be  noticed  the  high 
prices  of  farm  produce  which  prevailed  about 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  large 
sums  realized  by  farmers  in  several  districts  of 
Scotland  from  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  when 
that  crop  had  been  generally  a  failure  in 
England.  Above  all  it  was  urged,  that  the 
present  state  of  the  law  is  of  fully  as  great 
advantage  to  tenants  as  to  landlords.  Thus 
the  system  of  back-renting,  which  is  closely 
connected  with,  if  not  dependent  on,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  law  of  hypothec,  was  described  as 
highly  favourable  to  a  class  of  tenants  very 
numerous  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and 
more  especially  in  tiie  poorer  districts,  where 
the  land  is  only  now  being  brought  into  culti- 
vation— a  class  of  tenants,  namely,  who  rely 
more  on  their  personal  energy  and  labour  than 
on  their  capital,  and  to  whose  exertions  the 
agriculture  of  Scotland  has  been  much  in- 
debted for  the  great  progress  it  has  made. 
Were  a  system  of  fore-rents  to  be  introduced, 
we  were  told  that  it  would  become  impossible 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  class  of  tenants  to 
whom  we  now  refer  to  continue  in  their  holdings, 
and  that  they  would  be  compelled  either  to 
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descend  to  the  position  of  labourers  on  the 
farms  of  others,  or  to  emigrate.  That  the 
abolition  of  the  security  at  present  possessed 
by  the  landlord  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
system  of  fore-renting  where  that  system  does 
not  abready  prevail,  was  the  opinion  of  a  great 
majority  of  iJie  witnesses.  Many  of  them  stated 
further  that,  under  such  a  change  in  the  law, 
security  for  the  rent  would  uniformly  be  exacted 
from  tenants,  leading  in  the  end  to  a  general 
system  of  mutual  cautionry,  or  of  one  tenant 
becoming  security  for  another — a  result  very 
much  to  be  deprecated ;  while  some  of  those 
concerned  in  the  management  of  land  even 
anticipated  the  necessity,  in  such  circum- 
stances, of  rents  being  prepaid.  We  were 
also  told  that  independently  of  the  assistance 
which,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Scotland, 
tenant-farmers  receive  from  the  loan  given  to 
them  at  a  very  cheap  rate  in  the  form  of  a 
back-rent,  they  frequently,  in  bad  seasons  and 
circumstances  of  temporary  difficulty,  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  indulgence  which  their 
principal  creditor,  the  landlord,  is  enabled  to 
give  them  in  reliance  on  the  security  he  pos- 
sesses under  his  right  of  hypothec.  Were  that 
security  destroyed,  a  different  course  would,  it 
was  anticipated,  be  frequently  taken;  and  a 
tenant  in  the  circumstances  referred  to,  instead 
of  being  allowed,  as  he  now  is,  to  delay  the 
payment  of  his  rent,  and  take  time  for  selling 
his  produce  to  advantage,  by  which  means  he 
is  frequently  enabled  to  retrieve  his  position, 
would  be  treated  with  no  indulgence,  and  left 
to  sink  under  misfortune.  The  view  that 
farmers  now  suffer  through  the  inferior  credit 
in  which  they  stand  with  bankers,  owing  to  the 
preference  secured  to  the  landlord,  was  met  by 
the  assurance  which  was  given  us,  that  bankers 
never  take  the  law  into  consideration  in  dealing 
with  tenants,  and  that  money  is  advanced  to 
them  and  their  bills  discounted  on  the  same 
terms  as  those  adopted  with  other  tradera.*' 

The  commission  then  gave  their  own  views 
in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  principles 
of  the  law,  with  some  alterations,  in  order  to 
protect  bond  fide  purchasers,  and  procuring  a 
better  registration  of  sequestration,  and  con- 
4sluded  their  report  as  follows : — 

"  In  eonformity  with  these  views,  we  beg 
leave  humbly  to  report  our  opinion,  that  the 
.law  relating  to  the  landlord's  right  of  hypothec 


in  Scotland,  in  so  fiar  as  regards  agriealtoial 
subjects,  ought  to  be  altered ;  and  the  following 
are  the  alterations  and  expUnations  of  that  lav 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  desirable : — 

<'  I.  That,  whenever  any  agricultnral  pro- 
duce shall  have  been  bond  fids  purchased  by 
any  person,  and  shall  havei  been  actually  de- 
livered and  removed  from  the  &rm,  and  the 
price  thereof  paid,  the  landlord's  rigkt  of 
hypothec  over  such  produce  shall  cease  and 
determine :  Provided  always,  that  nothing  to 
b?  enacted  in  this  respect  shall  defeat,  abridge, 
or  affect  the  landlord's  right  of  hypothec  over 
any  such  agricultural  produce  before  the  com- 
pleted delivery  and  removal  thereof,  and  pay- 
ment of  the  price :  And  also  provided,  that 
nothing  to  be  so  enacted  shall  apply  to  any 
such  agricultural  produce  which  has  actoally 
been  sequestrated  previous  to  the  purchase  of 
the  same  being  completed. 

''n.  That,  in  the  event  of  the  landlord 
failing  to  exercise  his  right  of  hypothec  within 
three  months  after  the  day  or  term  at  which 
the  rent,  or  any  portion  thereof,  is  payable, 
such  right  for  the  rent  or  portion  thereof  then 
due  shall  cease  and  determine. 

.''lU.  That  at  each  court  where  sequestration 
at  the  landlord's  instance  for  the  rent  of  agri- 
cultural subjects  is  in  use  to  be  granted,  it 
shall  be  imperative  to  keep  a  register,  to  be 
entitled  the  Register  of  Sequestrations  for  Bent; 
and,  on  the  granting  of  any  such  sequestration, 
there  shall  be  immediately  entered  in  sach 
register  the  name  of  the  tenant  whose  effects 
are  sequestrated,  the  name  of  the  landlord  at 
whose  instance  the  sequestration  takes  place, 
the  amount  of  the  sum  for  which  such  seques- 
tration is  sued  out,  the  farm  or  premises  pos- 
sessed by  the  tenant,  and  such  other  details  as 
maybe  specified  in  the  enacting  statute;  which 
register  shall  be  patent  to  the  lieges,  under 
such  conditions  as  the  statute  shall  prescribe. 

''  lY.  That,  in  the  absence  of  any  special 
stipulation  in  the  lease,  when  a  tenant  shall 
have  sold  any  growing  crop  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises  by  live  stock  belonging  to  any 
other  person,  or  shall  have  taken  in  any  such 
stock  to  be  grazed  or  fed  on  the  farm  or 
premises,  such  stock  shall  be  liable  to  the  land- 
lord's hypothec  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of 
consideration  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  owner 
thereof  to  the  tenant,  and  no  further :  Provided 
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always,  thai  the  consideration  so  agreed  to  be 
paid  shall  be  a  fair  and  bond  fid4  one ;  tbat 
while  such  stock,  or  any  portion  thereof,  re- 
mains on  the  premises,  the  liability  shall  con- 
tinue to  the  fall  extent  of  the  consideration 
originally  agreed  upon,  notwithstanding  that  a 
portion  of  the  crop  may  haye  been  consumed  ; 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of 
the  stock,  while  the  consideration  is  unpaid, 
the  landlord's  right  of  hypothec  over  snch 
stock  shall  subsist  for  such  unpaid  considera- 
tion. 

"  V.  That,  in  any  case  of  sequestration  for 
the  rent  of  an  agricultural  subject,  where  any 
agricrdtural  produce  or  stock  shall  be  seques- 
trated, the  sequestration  shaU  not  apply,  and 
it  shall  not  be  competent  to  make  it  apply,  to 
honsehold  fdmiture  or  furnishings,  or  to  any 
agricultural  implements ;  nor  shall  it  be  com- 
petent, except  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  in- 
elnde  among  the  sequestrated  effects  any 
imported  manure,  lime,  drain-tiles,  feeding- 
Btn&,  or  other  material,  not  being  the  producd 
of  or  made  upon  the  land,  and  not  at  the  time 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  or  consumed,  or 
otherwise  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  had  been  procured  :  Provided  always,  that, 
where  manure  of  any  kind  has  been  brought 
npon  the  &rm  in  fulfilment  of  any  obligation 
imposed  on  the  tenant  by  the  lease,  such 
manure  may  competently  be  included  in -the 
sequestrated  effects." 

The  report  was  signed  by  all  the  commis- 
sioners, but  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Young 
dissented  as  to  the  expediency  of  maintaining 
the  priuisiple  of  the  law. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  NAVY. 

Statistical  Report  of  the  Health  of  the  Navy, 
for  the  Year  1862. 

"In  1862  the  total  force  in  the  service  afloat 
corrected  for  time  was  58,870 ;  and  the  total 
number  of  cases  of  disease  and  injury  in  the 
various  returns  was  88,661,  so  that  as  nearly 
as  may  be  there  were  three  entries  on  the  sick 
list  for  every  two  men  of  the  force.  The  total 
nomber  invalided  during  the  year  was  1,944, 
and  there  were  902  deaths,  the  ratio  of  the 
former  being  88-,  and  of  the  latter  15-8  per 
1,000  of  mean  force.   There  is  thus  a  decrease 


in  the  ratio  of  invaliding  to  the  extent  of  5-8 
per  1,000  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
but  there  is  a  fractional  increase  in  the  ratio  of 
mortality. 

^'  The  number  of  cases  of  disease  and  iiijuiy 
per  man  was  on  the  home  station,  I'l ;  on  the 
Mediterranean  station,  1*5 ;  North  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  1*6  ;  South-east  coast  of 
America,  1*6;  Pacific,  1-4;  West  coast  of 
Africa,  1*7 ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  2-5 ;  East 
Indies  and  China,  2*2 ;  Australia,  1*1  ;*  and  in 
the  irregular  force,  1*7  ;  making  altogether  an 
average  of  1*5  for  the  whole  force,  which  is 
almost  precisely  the  same  as  obtained  in  the 
two  preceding  years. 

''  The  number  daily  sick  on  board  ship  and 
in  hospital  was  least,  as  in  1861,  on  the  Aus- 
tralian station,  but  the  Cape  station,  in  the 
present  year,  shows  the  greatest  sick  rate. 
This  is  attributable  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  duties  in  which  some  of  the  vessels  of  the 
squadron  were  engaged  in  the  Mozambique 
channel,  and  especially  to  the  exposure  of  the 
men  employed  in  the  Zambesi  river.  On  the 
Australian  station  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  men. 
sick  daily  was  48*2,  while  on  the  Cape  station 
it  was  97' 8.  On  the  home  station  the  ratio  is 
48*2  which  is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  year.  In  the  Mediterranean  it 
was  65-6,  which  is  a  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year  of  6*2  per  1,000,  and 
attributable  altogether  to  the  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  squadron  in  respect  to 
diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  There 
is  a  decrease  in  the  daily  ratio  of  sickness  in 
the  North  American  and  West  Indian  station 
to  the  extent  of  4*8  per  1,000 ;  but  there  is  a 
very  large  increase  on  the  South-east  coast  of 
America.  In  the  Pacific  the  ratio  of  sickness 
daily  was  49*6  per  1,000,  which  is  considerably 
below  what  obtained  in  the  previous  year.  On 
the  West  coast  of  Africa  there  is  a  decrease  of 
nearly  8*  per  1,000,  which  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  comparative  immunity  the  squadron  en- 
joyed from  river  service ;  while  on  the  Cape 
station  and  in  the  East  Indies  and  China  com- 
mand the  employment  of  the  squadron  in  river 
service  during  this  year  increased  the  sick  rate 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  both  stations,  the 
increase  on  the  Cape  station  being  as  much  as 
21- per  1,000,  while  in  China  it  was  6-  There 
is  a  slight  increase  in  the  ratio  of  sickness  in 
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the  Anstralian  station,  bnt  there  is  a  decrease 
in  the  irregular  force.  The  mean  ratio  per 
1,000  of  men  sick  daily  in  the  whole  force  was 
67.     In  the  previous  year  it  was  59. 

'*  The  loss  by  invaliding  on  the  home  station 
was  slightly  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  but 
on  the  Mediterranean  station  the  reduction  as 
compared  with  1861  was  as  much  as  10*8  per 
1,000.  The  total  loss  by  invaliding  on  the 
North  American  and  West  Indian  station  was 
82*8  per  1,000;  on  the  South-east  coast  of 
America,  40*8 ;  on  the  Pacific  station,  34* ;  on 
the  West  coast  of  Africa,  28*2 ;  on  the  Cape 
station,  82*2  ;  on  the  East  Indies  and  China 
station,  46*7 ;  on  the  Australian  station,  12*6  ; 
and  in  the  irregular  force,  84*5.  The  total 
number  invalided  for  diseases  of  all  kinds  was 
1,700,  or  in  the  ratio  of  28*8  per  1,000,  and 
for  wounds  and  injuries  244,  or  4*1  per  1,000 
of  mean  force,  which  gives  a  total  of  1,944 
invalided,  or  in  the  ratio  of  88*  per  1,000, 
which  is  a  reduction  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  6-2  per  1,000. 

'*  There  is  again  a  fractional  increase  in  the 
rate  of  mortality  over  the  preceding  year. 
This  is,  however,  entirely  referrible  to  what 
may  be  termed  preventible  diseases  and  acci- 
dents. The  operations  against  the  Taepings 
in  China  occasioned  a  great  loss  of  life  by 
cholera,  and  the  massacre  of  two  boats'  crews 
raised  the  ratio  of  mortality  on  the  Cape  station 
from  11'  per  1,000,  which  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  to  28*7.  On  the  home  station  the 
decrease  in  the  death-rate  as  compared  with 
1861  is  1-4  per  1,000 ;  on  the  Mediterranean 
-7.  On  the  North  American  and  West  Indian 
station  the  decrease  is  as  much  as  19*9  per 
1,000,  and  is  attributable  to  the  yellow  fever 
being  less  prevalent  than  during  the  preceding 
year.  On  the  West  coast  of  Africa  avoidance 
of  river  service  effected  a  reduction  in  the 
death-rate  to  the  extent  of  18*8  per  1,000. 
On  the  Australian  station  the  decrease  was 
4*2  ;  and  in  the  irregular  force  it  was  '9.  The 
ratio  of  mortality  was  increased  on  the  other 
hand  to  a  fractional  degree  only  on  the  Brazib'an 
and  Pacific  stations  ;  but  on  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  station,  as  noticed  above,  the  massacre 
of  two  boats'  crews  caused  an  increase  in  the 
death-rate  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year 
of  5*6  per  1,000 ;  and  in  China  the  various 
operations  in  the  rivers  of  that  station  and  the 


necessary  introduction  of  large  bodies  of  men 
to  localities  in  which  cholera  was  prevailing 
epidemically,  caused  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of 
mortality  to  the  extent  of  40*5  per  1,000. 

**  F^^«.— The.  total  number  of  cases  of 
fevers  of  a  continued  or  remittent  type  under 
treatment  throughout  the  year  was  4,618,  which 
is  in  the  ratio  of  78'4  per  1,000  of  mean  force. 
Of  these  thirty-nine  were  invalided,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  sequelsa,  and  102  had  a  fatal 
termination.     The  ratio  of  mortality  is  1-6  per 
1,000,  which  is  almost  precisely  the  same  as 
obtamed  in  the  previous  year.    It  would  appear 
from  the  foregoing  table  that  these  fevers,  as 
heretofore,  were  more  prevalent,  and  that  the 
ratio  of  mortality  from  them  was  greater  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  than  on  any  other 
station.     On  the  North  American  and  West 
Indian  station,  however,  the  mortality  came 
very  near  to  that  on  the  Coast  of  Africa.    Al- 
though there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  ratio 
of  cases  of  continued  and  remittent  fevers  on 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  station,  consequent 
chiefly  upon  the  exposure  of  a  number  of  men 
to  the  malarious  influences  of  the  Zambesi 
river,  no  mortality,  fortunately,  resulted  from 
them;   and  on  the  East  Indian  and  China 
station  also,   although  river  service  brought 
with  it  a  very  large  increase  in  the  ratio  of 
cases  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the 
death-rate  was  very  much  less  in  proportion 
than  in  1861.     On  the  Pacific  station  there  is 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  cases  ;  but  the 
ratio  of  mortality  is  very  much  smaller  than  in 
the  previous  year.     In   1861,   however,  the 
death-rate  from  these  fevers  on  that  station  was 
almost  altogether  attributable  to  the  occurrence 
of  a  number  of  cases  of  enteric  fever  in  two 
vessels.     On  the  Brazil  station  the  ratio  of 
cases  was  88*  per  1,000  of  mean  force,  and 
the  death-rate  1-4,  which  is  only  one-half  of 
the  mortality  that  obtained  in  1861,  although 
the  ratio  of  cases  is  considerably  higher.    As 
stated  in  the  report  for  that  year,  however,  a 
low  death-rate  in  connection  with  these  fevers 
may  only  indicate  that  the  more  severe  forms 
of  them  were  not  met  with.     On  the  home 
station  the  ratio  of  cases  is  precisely  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  year ;  but  there  is  an  in- 
crease both  on  the  Mediterranean  station  and 
in  the  irregular  force.      On  the  Australian 
station  the  ratio  of  cases  was   only  6*2  per 
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1,000,  and  no  mortality  resnlted  from  them. 
In  1861  the  ratio  of  cases  on  that  station  was 
20-1. 

"  Yellow  fever  was,  fortunately  not  so  pre- 
valent as  in  1861.  Of  151  cases  that  occor- 
red  on  the  North  American  and  West  Indian 
station  and  eleven  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
fifty-Beven  terminated  fatally.  That  there  was 
not  a  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the 
vessels  in  which  it  appeared  on  the  North 
American  and  West  Indian  station  is,  doubt- 
less, attributable  to  the  sound  discretion  dis- 
played by  the  commanding  officers  in  at  once 
proceeding  to  a  colder  latitude  on  the  cases 
becoming  suspicious. 

''  The  expeditions  up  the  Zambesi  river,  and 
the  operations  in  the  Woosung  and  Wongpoo 
rivers  at  Shanghai,  and  the  Ptsikei  river  at 
Nmgpo,  caused  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  intermittent  fevers  on  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  East  Indies  and  China  stations, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  while  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  the  comparatively 
small  extent  to  which  river  operations  were 
eonducted  reduced  the  ratio  of  these  fevers  by 
nearly  one-third.  As  compared  with  1861, 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  these  fevers 
on  the  home,  Mediterranean,  North  American 
and  West  Indian,  Brazils,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  East  India  and  China  stations,  and  a  de- 
crease in  the  Pacific  station,  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  station,  and  in 
the  irregular  force. 

*' Eruptive  Fevers, — ^Although  there  was  a 
great  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  cases  of  small- 
pox, the  ratio  of  mortality  was  precisely  the 
same  as  obtained  in  the  preceding  year,  viz., 
'8  per*  1,000  of  mean  force.  Upwards  of  one- 
half  of  all  the  cases  of  this  disease,  and  four- 
teen of  the  eighteen  cases  which  terminated 
fatally,  occurred  in  China,  where  small-pox 
would  appear  to  prevail  epidemically  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  and  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  natives  being  in  the  habit  of  innoculating 
their  children  at  that  time.  There  seems  to  be 
some  reason  to  hope  that  in  those  localities 
where  Europeans  have  introduced  the  practice, 
vaccination  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  more  enlightened  Chinese,  and  that  in  time 
it  will  supplant  the  pernicious  system  of  innocu- 
lation. 

**  The  ratio  of  caaea  of  measles  was  pre- 


cisely the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year ;  but 
there  was  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  ratio 
of  cases  of  scarlatina.  As  in  1861,  however, 
one  death  resulted  from  that  formidable  dis* 
ease. 

"  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System. 
— There  were  nine  deaths  from  disease  of  the 
brain,  fourteen  from  apoplexy,  two  from  epi- 
lepsy, six  from  paralysis,  and  ten  from  delirium 
tremens.  The  ratio  of  cases  of  these  diseases 
and  the  death-rate  were  higher  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  than  on  any  other  station. 
Insolation  and  intemperance  were  their  most 
common  exciting  causes. 

**  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration, — 
There  is  a  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  cases  of 
invaliding  and  of  deaths  from  diseases  coming 
under  this  head.  The  reduction  in  the  death- 
rate  is  chiefly  under  the  head  of  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  the  ratio  of  mortality 
from  phthisis  being  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  largest  death-rate 
was  on  the  Pacific  station,  where  the  mortality 
was  almost  altogether  attributable  to  phthisis. 
As  compared  with  the  preceding  year  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  cases  of  these  dis- 
eases on  the  North  American  and  West  Indian, 
the  Brazils,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  stations,  and 
the  irregular  force;  and  a  decrease  on  the 
home,  Mediterranean,  Pacific,  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  East  Indies  and  China,  and  Australian 
stations.  The  difference  in  the  total  ratio  of 
cases  in  the  two  years  is  as  214*8  to  220*5 ; 
the  difference  in  the  rate  of  invaliding,  as  6*5 
to  8*4  ;  and  the  difference  in  the  death-rate,  as 
2-6  to  8. 

**  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels, — 
Under  this  head  797  cases  were  returned 
throughout  the  year,  of  which  212  were  in- 
valided, and  forty-one  had  a  fatal  termination. 
There  is  only  a  fractional  difference  in  the 
ratios  of  cases,  and  invaliding,  as  compared 
with  1861,  and  the  death-rate  is  precisely  the 
same  as  in  that  year. 

"  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels, — The 
ratio  of  deaths  from  all  diseases  coming  under 
this  head  is  nearly  three  times  as  lai^e  as  it 
was  in  the  preceding  year ;  this  arises  entirely 
from  the  great  increase  in  the  mortality  from 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea  when  compared  with 
1861,  and  the  introduction  of  cholera  into  the 
squadron  serving  in  China,  from  which  disease 
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alone  nearly  one-half  of  the  death-rate  is  de* 
riyed.  The  ratio  of  eases  of  these  diseases 
on  that  station  in  1861,  was  824-  per  1,000, 
and  of  deaths  8*8 ;  in  the  present  year  the 
ratio  of  cases  is  567*2,  and  of  mortality  44-9. 
The  stations  on  which  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  ratio  of  mortality  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  are  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  attributable  chiefly  to  the  opera- 
tions in  Mexico,  the  Brazils,  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  and  the  East  Indies  and  China,  while 
there  is  a  fractional  decrease  on  the  home, 
Mediterranean,  and  Pacific  stations,  and  in  the 
irregular  force,  and  a  very  considerable  de- 
crease on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
Australian  stations.  On  the  Cape  station  it 
may  be  remembered  dysenteiy  was  epidemic  in 
one  or  two  vessels  in  1861. 

"  Diseases  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen. — Eleven 
deaths  occurred  from  inflammation  of  the  liver 
or  its  consequences.  Four  of  these  occurred 
on  the  home  station,  two  in  the  Mediterranean, 
two  on  the  North  American  and  West  Indian 
station,  one  in  the  Pacific,  one  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  one  in  China. 

**  Diseases  of  the  Genito- Urinary  Organs, — 
The  following  table  of  comparison  shows  the 
ratio  of  cases  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  on  the 
respective  stations  during  the  years  1861  and 
1862:— 


Syphilis. 

Gonorrboea. 

Stattons. 

1861. 

1861. 

1861. 

1862. 

Home         

100-4 

108-6 

29-6 

84-8 

Ifediierrariean 

64".'> 

60-6 

14-5 

17-8 

North  AmeriCKii  and  West  India 

86-8 

891 

12-2 

17-9 

Bniztig        

29-5 

43-S 

6-1 

13-8 

Padiks 

46-7 

826 

20-4 

10*8 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

17-1 

19'1 

8-3 

91 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

47-3 

52-5 

12-8 

17-7 

loia 

78-7 

44*5 

86-9 

Australia         

U-7 

89-1 

8-4 

17-9 

Irregular  force 

lM-3 

121-8 

53-6 

44-6 

"  It  thus  appears  that  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  syphilis  on  the  Home  stations, 
the  North  American  and  West  Indies,  the 
Brazils,  the  West  Coast  of  AMca,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Australian  stations,  while 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Pacific  and  East  Indian  commands,  and  in  the 
Irregular  Force.  In  estimating  the  compara- 
tive prevalence  of  venereal  diseases  on  the 
different  stations,  however,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  many  cases  appearing  in  the  returns 


from  vessels  on  foreign  stations  owe  their  origin 
to  infection  at  the  home  ports.  The  ratio  of 
these  diseases  in  the  Mediterranean  will  flncta- 
ate  according  as  the  vessels  of  the  squadron 
spend  more  or  less  time  in  localitieB  where 
surveillance  of  prostitution  is  properly  con- 
ducted. At  Malta,  for  example,  and  Corfa,  as 
it  was  in  this  year,  but  little  risk  was  to  he 
apprehended  in  allowing  the  ship's  companies 
free  communication  with  the  shore,  while  at 
Naples,  on  the  other  hand,  even  a  very  short 
stay  was  almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  an 
increase  to  the  sick  list  of  cases  of  venereal 
disease.  The  great  decrease  in  the  ratio  of 
syphilitic  disease  on  the  East  Indian  and 
China  station  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  is  attributable  to  the  smaller  amount  of 
communication  that  was  had  with  Hong  Kong 
and  Japan.  The  squadron  was  principally 
engaged  in  localities  where  little  or  no  l^ve 
could  be  given. 

**  Rheumatism. — There  is  a  very  consider- 
able difiference  in  the  ratios  of  this  afiectidn 
on  the  difierent  stations  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year  ;  considering,  however,  how 
various  are  the  conditions  of  the  system  which 
may  induce  the  train  of  symptoms  to  which  the 
term  rheumatism  may  be  applied,  any  variety 
in  the  ratios  in  difierent  years  need  not  be  a 
matter  of  much  surprise. 

**  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Station  shows  by 
much  the  highest  ratio  of  rheumatic  disease, 
and  the  Pacific  and  West  Coast  of  Afiica, 
which  have  long  been  pre-eminent  for  this 
complaint,  take  a  much  lower  position  on  the 
scale.  Much  of  the  rheumatism,  howevw, 
that  appeared  in  the  returns  from  the  Cape 
Station  may  be  considered  to  be  due  to  the 
exceptional  nature  of  the  duties  on  which  some 
of  the  vessels  were  employed  in  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  and  particularly  in  the  Zambesi 
river.  It  occurred  either  as  a  sequela  of  re- 
mittent fever  or  as  a  consequence  of  exposure 
to  malarial  influences,  and  was  probably  of 
precisely  the  same  character  as  is  so  commonly 
met  with  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  this  is 
quite  an  abnormal  ratio  for  the  Cape  station, 
will  be  observed  by  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  mean  ratio  of  rheumatism  on  the 
difierent  stations  for  the  six  years  preceding 
1862  :— Home  (per  1,000  of  mean  force)  64*7, 
Mediterranean  79*2,  North  America  and  West 
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Indies  67-7,  Brazils  80-6,  Pacific  109-1,  West 
Coast  of  Africa  109*2,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
74-8,  East  Indies  and  China  99'6,  Australia 
99-8,  Iiregular  Force  908. 

"  It  is  thus  seen  that  next  to  the  Home  and 
North  American  and  West  Indian  stations, 
the  smallest  ratio  of  cases  of  rheumatism 
during  a  period  of  six  years  is  on  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  command.  The  services  of  the 
squadron  on  that  station,  howeyer,  hoth  in 
1861  and  1862,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
assimilate  it  closely  to  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  The  constant  blockade  maintained  in 
the  Mozambique  Channel  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  slave  trade  which  was  being 
carried  on  amongst  the  Arabs,  and  the  ex- 
posure to  which  the  men  were  consequently 
subjected,  no  doubt  induced  a  condition  of  the 
system  similar  to  that  which  is  found  to  obtain 
amongst  the  crews  of  the  squadron  on  the 
West  Coast;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
during  these  two  years  the  ratio  of  rheumatic 
disease  should  have  risen  from  60*  and  70* 
per  1,000,  between  which  it  had  ranged  during 
the  five  previous  years  to  115*4  in  1861,  and 
121-1  in  1862.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked, 
as  bearing  upon  the  probable  connection  be- 
tween the  increase  of  rheumatism  in  these  two 
years,  and  the  exposure  of  the  men  to  malarial 
influences,  that  while  during  the  five  years 
preceding  1861  the  ratio  of  cases  of  ague  on 
the  Cape  station  ranged  from  9*  to  17*2  per 
1,000,  it  was  as  much  as  87*8  per  1,000  in 
1861,  and  154*2  per  1,000  in  1862;  the 
ratio  of  continued  and  remittent  fever  during 
the  same  years  being  respectively  122*8  and 
210*1,  while  during  the  five  preceding  years 
the  range  was  from  15*7  to  86*9. 

**  If  it  were  necessary,  however,  to  adduce 
eTidence  that  other  influences  than  those  of  a 
makrial  character  excite  rheumatism,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  foregoing  table,  where  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  stations  on  which  this  affection 
most  abounds  are  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
and  the  Pacific,  stations,  as  previously  re- 
marked, dissimilar  to  each  other,  not  only  in 
their  physical  characters,  but  in  the  duties 
which  devolve  on  their  respective  squadrons ; 
and  it  is  curious  at  least  to  observe  that  the 
next  most  important  stations  as  respects  this 
disease,  and  between  which  abo  the  difference 
of  ratio  of  oases  is  merely  fractional,  and  the 


East  Indies  and  China,  and  Australia,  than 
wbich  no  two  stations  can  be  more  dissimilar 
in  eveiy  respect.  Some  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties surrounding  any  attempt  to  explain  this 
apparent  enigma  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
while  on  some  stations  malarial  influences 
beget  a  cachectic  state  of  the  system,  which 
is  liable  to  be  accompanied  with  rheumatic 
and  pseudo-rheumatic  symptoms  of  various 
severity,  on  other  stations  on  which  no  such 
influences  exist,  rheumatism  may  be  engen- 
dered by  peculiarities  of  climate,  impairing 
the  harmony  which  ought  to  subsist  between 
the  skin  and  the  other  emunctories  of  the 
body. 

**  Diseases  of  the  Special  Senses. — There  is  a 
very  great  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  these  dis- 
eases as  compared  with  the  year  1861,  when 
however  the  ratio  was  very  large,  owing  to  an 
epidemic  of  ophthalmia  in  several  of  the  vessels 
on  the  China  station. 

"  Diseases  of  the  Skin  and  Cellular  Tissue. — 
There  were  four  deaths  from  erysipelas  during 
the  year;  one  from  scrofulous  disease,  eight 
from  abscesses,  two  from  ulcers,  and  one  from 
pyaBmia.  The  ratio  of  mortality  is  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  year. 

'*  There  were  five  deaths  under  the  head  of 
dyspepsia  and  debility,  nine  from  dropsy,  four 
from  cancer,  and  one  from  purpura. 

"  Average  Number  of  Sick  Daily, — The  total 
number  of  men  daily  sick  of  continued  and  re- 
mittent fevers  was  about  178  ;  of  yellow  fever, 
four  or  five ;  ague  about  thirty-one ;  of  the 
various  forms  of  eruptive  fever,  ten,  six  of 
whom  were  labouring  under  small-pox.  The 
daily  loss  of  service  from  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  was  about  forty-four,  which 
in  point  of  ratio  is  precisely  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  year.  From  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs  the  daily  loss  of  service  was 
considerably  less  than  in  1861,  a  circumstance 
mainly  attributable  to  the  improved  condition 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  as  respects 
these  affections.  In  that  year  the  daily  loss 
of  service  from  diseases  of  these  organs  was  in 
the  ratio  of  7*8  per  1,000  of  mean  force, 
whereas  in  the  present  year  it  is  only  5*8. 
There  was  a  daily  loss  from  diseases  of  the 
organs  of  circulation  equal  to  about  fifty  men ; 
from  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  chiefly 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  the  loss  was  equal  to 
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198  men ;  and  from  diseases  of  the  Hyer  and 
spleen  abont  twenty-one  men.  The  daily  loss 
of  service  from  diseases  of  the  genite-urinary 
organs  was  eqaal  to  about  697  men,  or  in  the 
ratio  of  9*9  per  1,000  of  mean  force,  which  is 
a  decrease  of  1*2  per  1,000  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year.  The  daily  loss  of  service 
from  rheomatiBm,  goat,  and  diseases  of  the 
bones  and  joints  was  equal  to  260  men ;  from 
diseases  of  the  special  senses  about  forty-four ; 
from  diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue 
951,  the  prevailing  affections  being  boils  and 
abscesses,  or  ulcers.  From  wounds  and  ii\ju- 
ries  of  various  kinds  the  daily  loss  of  service 
was  equal  to  about  580  men. 

"  The  ratio  per  1,000  of  mean  force  of  men 
daily  sick  from  all  diseases  and  injuries  of 
invaliding  and  of  deaths,  on  the  different 
stations  in  1862,  is  shown  in  the  following 
Table :— 


stations. 

Ratio  per 

1,000  of 

men  sick 

daily. 

Rati"  per 
1,000  of 
Invalid- 
inn. 

Ratio  per 
1,000  of 
Deatlia. 

Home         

Mediterranean 

North  American  and  West  Indies 

Brazils        

Pacific 

West  Ooast  of  Africa 

Cape  of  Good  Hope     ..        .... 

East  Indies  and  China     ..       .. 

Aastralla .. 

Irregular  force 

48-S 
56-6 
661 
68-3 
49-6 
64-4 
97-3 
9-2-5 
43-3 
701 

80-8 

351 

893 

40-8 

34- 

S33 

329 

46-7 

19.6 

345 

88 
9-7 

soa 

16-9 
8-6 
91-9 
93-7 
66-3 

9a 

^      9-6 

*'  Sufnmary.— The  total  force  in  1862  was 
68,870,  and  the  total  number  daily  sick  was 
8,870,  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  67*  per  1,000 
of  mean  force. 

"  There  were  88,661  cases  of  disease  and 
injury  under  treatment  throughout  the  year, 
being  in  the  ratio  of  1606*  per  1,000,  or 
almost  exactly  three  entries  on  the  sick  Hst  to 
eveiy  two  men  in  the  force.  £ach  of  these 
oases  was  on  an  average  nearly  fourteen  days 
under  treatment,  and  the  total  number  of  days' 
sickness  being  1,280,120,  gave  a  mean  of 
about  eighteen  days'  sickness  to  each  man  of 
the  force. 

'*  The  total  number  invalided  was  1,944, 
or  88-  per  1,000,  and  the  total  number  of 
deaths  was  902,  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  16-8 
per  1,000,  a  fractional  increase  under  both 
heads  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
If  the  ratios  of  deaths  from  what  may  be 
termed  casualties,  including  under  this  head 


yellow  fever,  cholera,  and  wounds  and  injuries, 
is  deduced  fron^  this  total,  the  result  would  be 
a  death  rate  in  the  naval  service  from  all  other 
affections  of  only  9'6  per  1,000  of  mean  force.** 


SHIPPING. 

Returns  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  SaiUng 
and  Steam  Vessels  registered  at  each  Port  of 
tJie  United  Kingdom  on  the  81<t  December^ 
1864.  (Mr.  Ingham.)  1st  June,  1866. 
(881.) 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  ressels  registered 
at  each  port  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
as  foUows : — 

In  England,  there  were  registered  of  sailing 
vessels,  7,290  vessels,  229,677  tons,  of  vessels 
under  60  tons;  and  12,916  vessels,  8,815,426 
tons,  of  vessels  above   60  tons.      Of  steam 
vessels,  772  vessels,  17,972  tons,  under  50 
tons;  and  1,186  vessels,  610,476  tons,  abore 
60  tons.    In  Scotland,  of  sailing  vessels  1,073 
vessels,  82,771  tons,  under  60  tons ;    1,953 
vessels,   676,778  tons,  above   60  tons.     Of 
steam  vessels,  106  vessels,  2,799  tons,  under 
60  tons ;  296  vessels,  112,669  tons,  above  50 
tons.   In  Ireland  of  sailing  vessels,  969  ressels, 
28,484  tons,  under  60  tons,  and  1,054  vessels, 
166,817  tons,  above  60  tons :  of  steam  vessels, 
47  vessels,  1,268  tons,  under  80  tons,  and  127 
vessels,  60,696  tons,  above  60  tons.     In  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands  there  were 
registered  of  sailing  vessels  485  vessels,  12,574 
tons,  under  60  tons,  and  402  vessels,  70,342 
tons,  above  60  tons,  -and  of  steam   ships  1 
vessel,  16  tons,  under  50  tons,  and  7  vessels, 
1,690  tons,  above  60  tons.     In  the  colonies  of 
the  United  Kingdom  there  were  registered  of 
sailing  vessels  6,727   vessels,  156,625   tons, 
under  50  tons,  and  6,992  vessels,  1,241,015 
tons,  above  60  tons.     Of  steam  vessels  112 
vessels,  8,224  tons,  under  60  tons,  and  815 
vessels,  66,633  tons,  above  60  tons.    In  1864 
there  were  entered  from  foreign  ports  inwards 
of  sailing  vessels  in  England,  British  14,582 
vessels,  2,841 ,733  tons;  Foreign  17,488  vessels, 
8,128,166  tons.    In  Scotland,  British  1,695 
vessels,  320,876  tons ;  Foreign  3,094  ressels, 
390,879  tons.    In  Ireland,  British  683  vessels, 
127,850  tons ;  Foreign  716  vesseb,  174,700 
tons.     Isle  of   Man  and    Channel    Islands, 
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British  1,081  vessels,  55,014  tons;  Foreign 
294  vessels,  21,881  tons.  Of  steam  vessels, 
British  8,948  vessels,  8,208,012  tons.  Foreign 
1,624  vessels,  480,928  tons. 


BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  AND  MARRIAGES 
(IRELAND). 

Tables  of  the  number  of  Marriages^  Births  and 
Deaths  registered  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1864. 

In  a  population  in  1861  of  6,798,967  there 
were  in  1864  27,873  marriages,  186,643 
births,  and  94,075  deaths.' 

"  The  total  number  of  births  given  in  the 
following  tables  represents  a  ratio,  for  the  year 
1864,  of  1  in  every  42-44,  or  2-86  per  cent,  of 
the  population  by  the  census  in  1861 ;  and  the 
deaths  afford  a  ratio  of  1  in  every  61-64,  or 
1*62  per  cent.  The  entire  number  of  marri- 
ages registered  gives  a  ratio  of  1  in  every  212, 
or  47  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  1861, — 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  marriages  (26 
and  27  Vic,  cap.  90)  affording  a  ratio  of  only 
one  marriage  to  every  288  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  1861 ; — and  the  number  of  Protestant 
marriages  (7  and  8  Vic,  cap.  81),  a  ratio  of  1 
in  eTery  152  of  the  Protestants  in  1861.  The 
final  rerision  of  the  numbers  for  the  year  1864 
had  not  yet  been  completed ;  they  would,  there- 
fore, probably  be  found  to  differ,  in  some 
instances,  from  the  revised  numbers  in  the 
detailed  abstracts  to  be  hereafter  presented  to 
Parliament  with  the  first  annual  report." 


DUBLIN  HOSPITALS. 
Eighth  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence 

of  Dublin  Hospitals, 
"DimiNO  the  year  ended  81st  March,  1864, 
we  have  inspected  the  several  institutions 
which  receive  grants  from  Parliament.  These 
are— 1.  The  Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital. 
2.  The  House  of  Industry  Hospitals,  viz. : — 
a.  The  Hardwicke  Fever  Hospital;  b.  The 
Whitworth  Medical  Hospital;  c.  The  Richmond 
Surgical  Hospital.  8.  Steevens's  Hospital. 
4.  The  Meath  Hospital  and  County  Dublin 
Infinnary.  5.  The  Cork-street  Fever  Hos- 
pital. 6.  The  Kotundo  Lying-in  Hospital. 
7.  The  Goombe  Lying-in  Hospital.  8.  St. 
3Iarks  Ophthaknic    Hospital;    and    0.    The 


Hospital  for  Incurables,  which  receives  a  por- 
tion of  the  Concordatum  Fund.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  those  inspections  we  made  inquiry 
respecting  the  state  and  condition  of  each 
hospital,  to  ascertain  if  the  comforts  of  the 
patients  were  duly  provided  for,  the  buildings 
kept  in  sufficient  repair,  and  the  general 
management  of  each  satisfactory. 

"  The  Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital.  —  90 
patients  remained  in  this  hospital  on  the  81st 
March,  1868 ;  898  were  admitted,  899  were 
discharged,  and  12  died,  in  the  year  ending 
81st  March,  1864,  and  77  remained  at  that 
period.  The  average  daily  number  of  beds 
occupied  throughout  the  year  was  94J-.  The 
time  spent  by  each  patient  in  hospital  averaged 
84^  days.  The  mortality,  as  usual  in  such 
hospitals,  was  small,  only  1*80  per  cent.  The 
hospital  was  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  in  a 
satis&ctory  state  on  inspection,  at  which  time 
it  contained  105  patients. 

"  The  House  of  Industry  Hospitals.  —  87 
patients  remained  in  the  Hardwicke  Fever 
Hospital  on  the  81st  March,  1868;  during 
the  succeeding  year  1,405  were  admitted, 
1,808  were  discharged,  127  died,  and  57  re- 
mained at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  were 
77  patients  in  the  Whitworth  Hospital  when 
the  year  commenced;  1,056  were  admitted, 
997  were  discharged,  71  died,  and  65  remained 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  100  patients  were  in 
the  Eichmond  at  the  beginning;  1,151  were 
admitted,  1,116  were  discharged,  82  died,  and 
108  remained  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
average  daily  number  of  beds  occupied  through- 
out the  year  was — 76  in  the  Hardwicke,  66  J 
in  the  Whitworth,  and  99^  in  the  Richmond. 
The  time  spent  by  each  patient  in  hospital 
averaged  18^  days  in  the.  Hardwicke,  21}  in 
the  Whitworth,  and  29  in  the  Richmond.  The 
mortality  on  the  numbers  treated  to  a  termina- 
tion was  8' 85  per  cent,  in  the  Hardwicke, 
6*64  in  the  Whitworth,  and  2*78  in  the  Rich- 
mond. The  total  mortality  in  three  hospitals 
was  6 '80  per  cent. 

<<  Steevens's  Hospital. — 186  patients  remained 
in  this  hospital  on  the  81st  March,  1863 ;  2,226 
were  admitted  during  the  year  ended  81st  of 
March,  1864,  2,185  were  discharged,  60  died, 
and  167  remained  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
average  daily  number  of  beds  occupied  through- 
The  time  spent  in  hos- 


out  the  year  was  164^ 
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pital  by  each  patient  aveiaged  26f  days.  The 
mortality  per  cent,  on  the  nnmber  treated  to  a 
termination  was  2*65.  A  ward,  with  four  beds, 
has  been  set  apart  for  cases  of  some  peculiar 
diseases  of  females,  for  the  better  instniction 
of  students  in  midwifiery,  in  addition  to  their 
attendance  on  extern  labour  patients.  189 
patients  were  attended  daring  the  year  at  their 
own  residences.  This  institution,  when  in- 
spected, was  in  a  veiy  satisfactory  condition. 
It  contained  187  patients — 187  male  and  50 
female — ^whose  comforts  appeared  to  be  well 
attended  to.  On  the  several  occasions  on 
which  we  yisited  this  hospital,  the  necessity 
of  improYing  the  attic  wards,  which  are  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  the  constabulary 
patients,  has  been  adverted  to,  and  the  gover- 
nors are  now  endeavouring  to  raise  funds  for 
the  purpose. 

**The  Meath  Hospital,  —  64  patients  re- 
mained in  the  infirmary  wards  of  this  hospital 
on  81st  March,  1868 ;  811  were  admitted  in 
the  year  ended  81st  March,  1864 ;  782  were 
discharged ;  82  died ;  and  61  remained  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  17  remained  in  the  fever 
wards  from  the  previous  year ;  294  were  ad- 
mitted ;  298  were  discharged ;  and  10  died  in 
the  year,  and  8  remained  at  the  end  of  it. 
The  average  daily  number  of  beds  occupied 
throughout  the  year  was  62|  in  the  infirmary 
wards ;  15|  in  the  fever  wards.  The  time 
spent  by  each  patient  in  the  former  averaged 
26  days ;  in  the  latter,  18}  days.  The  mor- 
tality in  the  one  was  8*98  per  cent. ;  in  the 
other,  8-80;  the  average  of  both,  8*76.  A 
children's  ward,  with  10  beds,  has  been  lately 
opened.  The  governors  are  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  erect  a  new  laundiy  outside  the 
house,  to  remedy  the  defect  alluded  to  in  our 
last  report. 

"  The  Cork-Street  Fever  Hospital, — 71  pa- 
tients remained  in  this  hospital  on  the  81st 
March,  1868;  1,747  were  admitted;  1,653 
were  discharged;  and  95  died  in  the  year 
ended  81st  March,  1864  ;  and  70  remained  at 
that  time.  The  average  daily  number  of  beds 
occupied  throughout  the  year  was  71f .  The 
time  spent  by  each  patient  in  hospital  was  14  J 
days.  The  mortality  was  5*49  per  cent.  This 
institution  was  in  a  very  satis&ctory  condition 
in  respect  to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  other 
arrangements ;  but  for  some  months  the  admis- 


sions have  so  much  increased,  that  the  four 
wards,  which  for  several  years  have  afforded 
adequate  accommodation,  have  latterly  become 
overcrowded,  rendering  it  necessary  to  open 
three  small  wards  in  the  old  hospital.  On 
our  inspection,  the  institution  contained  188 
patients — 28  in  the  convalescent  wards,  10  in 
the  old  hospital,  and  105  in  the  usual  fever 
wards. 

*  *  The  Botundo  Lying-in  Hospital, — 82  labour 
cases  remained  in  this  hospital  on  the  dlst 
March,  1863;  1,289  were  admitted,  1,251 
were  discharged,  and  82  died  in  the  year  ended 
8l8t  March,  1864,  and  88  then  remained.  Of 
the  chronic  class,  9  remained  from  the  previous 
year,  155  were  admitted,  157  dischai^ed,  and 
2  died  in  the  same  year,  and  5  remained  at  the 
end  of  it. 

'*  The  mortality  in  the  labour  class  was  2*49 
per  cent. ;  in  the  chronic,  1*25.  The  average 
daily  number  of  beds  occupied  throughout  the 
year  by  the  labour  class  was  80} ;  by  the 
chronic,  8^.  The  time  spent  in  hospital  by  the 
former  averaged  8}  days ;  by  the  latter,  18|. 

**  This  hospital  was  in  a  very  satisfiictoiy 
state  when  inspected. 

**  The  Coombe  Lying-in  Hospital, — 9  labour 
cases  and  1  chronic  patient  remained  in  this 
hospital  on  the  81st  March,  1868 ;  510  of  the 
former  class,  and  79  of  the  latter  were  admitted 
in  the  year  ended  81st  March,  1864 ;  502  of 
the  one,  and  77  of  the  other,  were  discharged  ; 
6  labour  cases  proved  fatal;  and  11  labour 
cases  and  8  chronic  patients  remained  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  mortality  of  the  labour 
class  was  1*16  per  cent. 

'<  684  labour  cases  were  attended  at  their 
respective  residences.  The  average  daily  num- 
ber of  beds  occupied  throughout  the  year  by 
both  classes  of  patients  was  18}.  The  time 
spent  in  hospital  by  both  averaged  llj  days. 

<<  Though  the  pressure  on  the  labour  wards 
is  much  relieved  by  the  extern  attendance,  the 
existing  accommodation  is  found  insufficient  for 
the  applicants  for  admission,  and  on  that  account 
the  wards  are  occasionally  rather  overcrowded. 
We  found  them,  however,  clean,  orderly,  and 
well-ventilated,  and  the  hospital  altogether 
much  improved;  but  the  dispensary  portion 
remains  as  before  reported  on,  and  must  so 
continue  until  funds  are  obtained  to  erect  a 
dispensary  in  a  more  suitable  position. 
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'*  St.  Mark's  Ophthalmic  Hospital — ^23  pa- 
tients remained  in  this  hospital  on  the  81st 
March,  1868 ;  268  were  admitted ;  264  were 
discharged  in  the  succeeding  year ;  and  22  re- 
mained on  the  8l8t  March,  1864.  The  average 
daily  nnmber  of  beds  occnpied  thronghont  the 
year  was  21f .  The  time  spent  in  hospital  by 
each  patient  averaged  27  days. 

"  2,500  extern  patients  were  attended  at  the 
hospital  dispensary  during  the  year  for  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  ear. 

"  This  institation  was  in  the  most  satisfiac- 
iory  eondition  when  inspected.  All  its  arrange- 
ments, including  those  of  a  well-managed  dis- 
pensary, appear  to  be  very  judicious. 

"  The  Hospital  for  Incurables. — ^This  insti- 
tution contained  74  patients  on  the  dlst  March, 
1863 ;  during  the  next  year  29  were  admitted, 
none  were  discharged,  21  died,  and  82  remained 
on  the  81st  March,  1864.  This  hospital  is 
well-conducted,  and  apparently  with  much 
attention  to  the  comforts  of  its  inmates ; 
though  from  the  construction  of  its  wards,  and 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  patients,  it  cannot 
present  the  more  regular  appearance  of  other 
hospitals. 

"  On  the  occasion  of  our  inspection  it  con- 
tained 111  patients,  49  males  and  62  females  ; 
26  were  in  the  wing  that  has  been  lately  erected 
for  cases  of  phthisis,  in  which  portion  it  is  ex- 
pected that  accommodation  for  40  will  be  pro- 
vided." 


UNION  OF  BRITISH  NORTH  AMEBICAN 
PROVINCES. 

Correspondence  relative  to  the  Meeting  at  Quebec 
of  Delegates  appointed  to  discuss  the  proposed 
Union  of  the  British  North  American  Pro- 
vinces, 

On  ihe  2drd  September,  1864,  Yiscount  Monck 
sent  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Cardwell  from  Quebec, 
to  the  effect  that  in  consequence  of  a  minute 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  Canada,  he  had 
invited  the  Governments  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  IsUnd,  and  New- 
foundland, to  send  representatives  to  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Ministers  of  Canada  at  Quebec, 
to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
question  of  the  union  of  these  provinces. 
Mr.  Cardwell  on  receipt  of  this  despatch  wrote 


that  he  approved  of  the  course  taken  by  Yiscount 
Monck.  And  on  the  7th  November,  Yiscount 
Monck  informed  Mr.  Cardwell  that  a  conference 
was  held  from  the  10th  October  to  ^the  28th. 
The  Yiscount  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of 
such  a  union  whether  looked  at  from  the  point 
of  administration,  commerce,  or  defence.  The 
plan  adopted  was  the  union  of  all  the  provinces 
on  the  monarchial  principle  xmder  one  Governor 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  with  ministers 
responsible  to  a  Parliament  consisting  of  two 
houses,  one  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  other  elected  by  the  people. 

The  conference  consisted  of  the  following 
members : — 

For  Canada,— The  Hon.  Sir  E.  P.  Tach^, 
M.L.C,,  Receiver-General  and  Minister  of 
Militia ;  the  Hon.  John  A.  McDonald,  M.P.P., 
Attorney-General  (U.  Canada) ;  the  Hon.  G.  E. 
Cartier,  M.P.P.,  Attorney-General  (L.  Canada); 
the  Hon.  George  Brown,  M.P.P.,  President  of 
Executive  Council;  the  Hon.  0.  Mowatt, 
M.P.P.,  Postmaster-General;  the  Hon.  A.  T. 
Gait,  M.P.P.,  Minister  of  Finance  ;  the  Hon. 
T.  D.  McGee,  M.P.P.,  Minister  of  Agriculture ; 
the  Hon.  Wm.  McDougall,  M.P.P.,  Provincial 
Secretary  j  the  Hon.  Alex.  Campbell,  M.L.C., 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands ;  the  Hon.  Q.  C. 
Chappais,  M.P.P.,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works;  the  Hon.  L.  H.  Langevin,  M.P.P., 
Solicitor  -  General  (L.  Canada) ;  the  Hon. 
James  Cockbum,  M.P.P.,  Solicitor  -  General 
(U.  Canada).  For  Nova  Scotia,— The  Hon. 
Charles  Tupper,  M.P.P.,  Provincial  Secretary; 
the  Hon.  William  A.  Heniy,  M.P.P.,  Attorney- 
General  ;  the  Hon.  Jo.  McCully,  M.L.C. ;  the 
Hon.  Robt.  B.  Dickey,  M.L.C. ;  A.  G.  Archi- 
bald, Esq.,  M.P.P,  For  New  Brunswick,— The 
Hon.  S.  L.  TiUey,  M.P.P.,  Provincial  and 
Financial  Secretary ;  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Steeves, 
M.L.C,  M.E.C. ;  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Johnson, 
M.P.P.,  Attorney-General ;  the  Hon.  P.  Mit- 
chell, M.L.C.,  M.E.C. ;  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Chand- 
ler, M.L.C. ;  the  Hon.  Lieut.-Col.  John  H. 
Gray,  M.P.P. ;  the  Hon.  Chas.  Fisher,  M.P.P. 
For  Newfoundland,— F.  B.  T.  Carter,  Esq., 
M.P.P. ;  John  Ambrose  Shea,  Esq.,  M.P.P. 
For  Prince  Edward  Island, —  Col.  the  Hon. 
J.  H.  Gray,  M.P.P. ;  the  Hon.  E.  Pahner, 
Attorney-General ;  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Pope,  Pro- 
vincial Secretary ;  the  Hon.  A.  A.  McDonald, 
M.L.C. ;   the  Hon.   George  Coles,    M.P.P. ; 
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the  Hon.  T.  H.  Haviland,  M.P.P. ;  the  Hon. 
Edward  Whelan,  M.P.P. 

And  they  resolved  as  follows  : — 

'*  1.  The  best  interests  and  present  and 
fdtnre  prosperity  of  British  North  America 
will  be  promoted  by  a  federal  nnion  nnder  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,  provided  snch  nnion 
can  be  effected  on  principles  just  to  the  several 
provinces. 

"  2.  In  the  federation  of  the  British  North 
American  provinces  the  system  of  government 
best  adapted  nnder  existing  cironmstances  to 
protect  the  diversified  interests  of  the  several 
provinces,  and  secnre  efficiency,  harmony,  and 
permanency  in  the  working  of  the  union,*-^ 
would  be  a  general  Government  charged  with 
matters  of  common  interest  to  the  whole  conn- 
try,  and  local  Governments  for  each  of  the 
Canadas  and  for  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  IsUnd, 
charged  with  the  control  of  local  matters  in 
their  respective  sections,  provision  being  made 
lor  the  admission  into  the  nnion  on  equitable 
terms  of  Newfoundland)  the  North-west  terri- 
tory, British  Columbia,  and  Yancouver. 

«  8.  In  framing  a  constitution  for  the  gene- 
ral Government,  the  conference,  with  a  view  to 
the  perpetuation  of  our  connexion  with  the 
Mother  country,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  these  provinces, 
desire  to  follow  the  model  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, so  far  as  our  circumstances  will 
permit. 

"  4.  The  Executive  Authority  or  Govern- 
ment shall  be  vested  in  the  Sovereign  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  be  administered  according  to  the  well 
understood  principles  of  the  British  constitution 
by  the  Sovereign  personally  or  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sovereign  duly  authorized. 

*'  6.  The  Sovereign  or  representative  of  the 
Sovereign  shall  be  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
land  and  naval  and  militia  forces. 

'<  6.  There  shall  be  a  general  Legislature  or 
Parliament  for  the  Federated  provinces,  com- 
posed of  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  House  of 
Commons. 

"  7.  For  the  purpose  of  forming  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  the  Federated  provinces  shall  be 
considered  as  consisting  of  three  divisions  : — 
1st,  Upper  Canada ;  2nd,  Lower  Canada  ;  8rd, 
Nova    Scotia,    New   Brunswick,    and    Prince 


Edward  Island;  each  division  with  an  equal 
representation  in  the  Legislative  Council. 

**  8.  Upper  Canada  shall  be  represented  in 
the  Legislative  Council  by  24  members.  Lower 
Canada  by  24  members,  and  the  three  Maritime 
provinces  by  24  members,  of  which  Nova  Scotia 
shall  have  10,  New  Brunswick  10,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  4  members. 

**  9.  The  colony  of  Newfoundland  shall  be 
entitled  to  enter  the  proposed  nnion,  with  a 
representation  in  the  Legislative  Council  of 
four  members. 

"10.  The  North-west  territory,  British 
Columbia,  and  Vancouver  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  union,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Parliament  of  the  Federated  provinces 
shall  deem  equitable,  and  as  shall  receive  the 
assent  of  her  Mtgesty ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
province  of  British  Columbia  or  Vancouver,  as 
shall  be  agreed  to  by  the  Legislature  of  such 
province. 

<'  11.  The  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  general  Government,  and  shall  hold 
office  during  life ;  if  any  legislative  councillor 
shall,  for  two  consecutive « sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment, fail  to  give  his  attendance  in  the  said 
Council,  his  seat  shall  thereby  become  vacant. 

**  12.  The  members  of  the  LegisktiTe 
Council  shall  be  British  subjects  by  birtii  or 
naturalization,  of  the  full  age  of  80  years,  shall 
possess  a  continuous  real  property  qualification 
of  4,000  dollars  over  and  above  all  incum- 
brances, and  shall  be  and  continue  worth  that 
sum  over  and  above  their  debts  and  liabilities, 
but  in  the  case  of  Newfoundland  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  the  property  may  be  either  real 
or  personal. 

'<  18.  If  any  question  shall  arise  as  to  the 
qualification  of  a  legislative  councillor,  the 
same  shall  be  determined  by  the  Council. 

<*  14.  The  first  selection  of  the  members  of 
the  Legisktive  Council  shall  be  made,  except 
as  regards  Prince  Edward  IsUnd,  from  the 
Legislative  Councils  of  the  various  provinces, 
so  fiur  as  a  sufficient  number  be  found  qualified 
and  willing  to  serve.  Such  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  general  Executive  Govenmient,  upon 
the  nomination  of  the  respective  local  Govern- 
ments ;  and  in  such  nomination  due  regard 
shall  be  had  to  the  claims  of  the  members 
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of  the  Legislatiye  Council  of  the  Opposition 
in  each  province,  so  that  all  political  parties 
may  as  nearly  as  possible  he  fairly  represented. 

''15.  The  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Conncil 
(nnless  otherwise  provided  by  Parliament)  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Crown  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Conncil,  and  shall 
hold  office  dniing  pleasure,  and  shall  only  be 
entitled  to  a  easting  vote  on  an  equality  of 
votes. 

"  16.  Each  of  the  24  legislative  councillors 
representing  Lower  Canada  in  the  Legislative 
Conncil  of  the  general  Legislature  shall  be 
appointed  to  represent  one  of  the  24  electoral 
divisions  mentioned  in  Schedule  A.  of  chapter 
first  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  Canada, 
and  such  councillor  shall  reside  or  possess  his 
qualification  in  the  division  he  is  appointed  to 
represent. 

"  17.  The  basis  of  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  be  population,  as 
determined  by  the  official  census  every  10  years ; 
and  the  number  of  members  at  first  shall  be 
194,  distributed  as  follows : — 

"  Upper  Canada,  82 ;  Lower  Canada,  66  ; 
Nova  Scotia,  19  ;  New  Brunswick,  15  ;  New- 
ibundland,  8,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  6. 

"  18.  Unta  the  official  census  of  1871  has 
been  made  up,  there  shall  be  no  change  in  the 
number  of  representatives  from  the  several 
sections. 

"  19.  Immediately  after  the  completion  of 
the  census  of  1871;  and  immediately  after 
every  decennial  census  thereafter,  the  repre- 
sentation from  each  section  in  the  House  of 
Commons  shall  be  re-a^justed  on  the  basis  of 
population. 

"  20.  For  the  purpose  of  such  re-adjust- 
mentsy  Lower  Canada  shall  always  be  assigned 
sixty-five  members,  and  each  of  the  other 
sections  shall  at  each  re-adjustment  receive, 
for  the  ten  years  then  next  succeeding,  the 
number  o£  members  to  which  it  will  be  entitled 
on  the  same  ratio  of  representation  to  popula- 
tion as  lower  Canada  will  eigoy  according  to 
the  census  last  taken  by  having  sixty-five 
members. 

''21.  No  reduction  shall  be  made  in  the 
number  of  members  returned  by  any  section, 
unless  its  population  shall  have  decreased  rela- 
tivdy  to  the  population  of  the  whole  union,  to 
the  extent  of  five  per  centum. 


"  22.  In  computing  at  each  decennial  period 
the  number  of  members  to  which  each  section 
is  entitled,  no  fractional  parts  shall  be  con- 
sidered, unless  when  exceeding  one-half  the 
number  entitling  to  a  member,  in  which  case  a 
member  shall  be  given  for  each  such  fractional 
part. 

"  28.  The  legislature  of  each  province  shall 
divide  such  province  into  the  proper  number  of 
constituencies,  and  define  the  boundaries  of 
each  of  them. 

"  24.  The  local  legislature  of  each  province 
may,  from  time  to  time,  alter  the  electoral  dis- 
tricts for  the  purposes  of  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  distribute  the  repre- 
sentatives to  which  the  province  is  entitled,  in 
any  manner  such  legislature  may  think  fit. 

"  25.  The  number  of  members  may  at  any 
time  be  increased  by  the  general  Parliament, 
regard  being  had  to  the  proportionate  rights 
then  existing. 

"26.  Until  provisions  are  made  by  the 
general  Parliament,  all  the  laws  which  at  the 
date  of  the  proclamation  constituting  the  union 
are  in  force  in  the  provinces  respectively,  re- 
lating to  the  qualification  and  disqualification 
of  any  person  to  be  elected  or  to  sit  or  vote  as 
a  member  of  the  assembly  in  the  said  provinces 
respectively — ^and  relating  to  the  qualification 
or  disqualification  of  voters,  and  to  the  oaths 
to  be  taken  by  voters,  and  to  returning  officers 
and  their  powers  and  duties, — and  relating  to 
the  proceedings  at  elections, — and  to  the  period 
during  which  such  elections  may  be'  continued, 
— and  relating  to  the  trial  of  controverted 
elections,  and  the  proceedings  incident  thereto, 
— and  relating  to  the  Vacating  of  seats  of 
members, — and  the  issuing  and  execution  of 
new  writs  in  case  of  any  seat  being  vacated 
otherwise  than  by  a  dissolution, — shall  respec- 
tively apply  to  elections  of  members  to  serve 
in  the  House  of  Conunons,  for  pkces  situate 
in  those  provinces  respectively. 

"  27.  Every  House  of  Commons  shall  con- 
tinue for  five  years  from  the  day  of  the  return 
of  the  writs  choosing  the  same,  and  no  longer, 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  be  sooner  prorogued 
or  dissolved  by  the  Governor. 

"  28.  There  shall  be  a  session  of  the  general 
Parliament  once  at  least  in  eveiy  year,  so  that 
a  period  of  twelve  calendar  monlhs  shall  not 
intervene  between  the  last  sitting  of  the  general 
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Parliament  in  one  session  and  the  first  sitting 
thereof  in  the  next  session. 

**  29.  The  general  Parliament  shall  have 
power  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and 
good  goTemment  of  the  Federated  provinces 
(saving  the  sovereignty  of  England),  and  es- 
pecially laws  respecting  the  following  subjects  : 
— 1.  The  public  debt  and  property.  2.  The 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce.  8.  The 
imposition  or  regulation  of  duties  of  customs 
on  imports  and  exports,  except  on  exports  of 
timber,  logs,  masts,  spars,  deals,  and  sawn 
lumber,  and  of  coal  and  other  minerals.  4. 
The  imposition  and  regulation  of  excise  duties. 
6.  The  raising  of  money  by  all  or  any  other 
modes  or  systems  of  taxation.  6.  The  borrow- 
ing of  money  on  the  public  credit.  7.  Postal 
service.  8.  Lines  of  steam  or  other  ships, 
railways,  canals  and  other  works,  connecting 
any  two  or  more  of  the  provinces  together,  or 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  province. 
9.  Lines  of  steamships  between  the  Federated 
provinces  and  other  countries.  10.  Telegraphic 
communication  and  the  incorporation  of  tele- 
graph companies.  11.  All  such  works  as  shall, 
although  lying  wholly  within  any  province,  be 
specially  declared  by  the  Acts  authorizing  them 
to  be  for  the  general  advantage.  12.  The 
census.  18.  Military — ^military  and  naval  ser- 
vice and  defence.  14.  Beacons,  buoys  and 
lighthouses.  15.  Navigation  and  shipping. 
16.  Quarantine.  17.  Sea-coast  and  inland 
fisheries.  18.  Ferries  between  any  province 
and  a  foreign  country,  or  between  any  two  pro- 
vinces. 19.  Currency  and  coinage.  20.  Bank- 
ing, incorporation  of  banks,  and  the  iasue 
of  paper  money.  21.  Savings  banks.  22. 
Weights  and  measures.  28.  Bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes.  24.  Interest.  25.  Legal 
tender.  26.  Bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  27. 
Patents  of  invention  and  discovery.  28.  Copy- 
rights. 29.  Indians  and  lands  reserved  for 
the  Indians.  80.  Naturalization  and  aliens. 
81.  Marriage  and  divorce.  82.  The  criminal 
law,  excepting  the  constitution  of  courts  of 
criminal  jurisdiction,  but  including  the  pro- 
cedure in  criminal  matters.  88.  Rendering 
uniform  all  or  any  of  the  laws  relative  to 
property  and  civil  rights  in  Upper  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  rendering  uni- 
form the  procedure  of  all  or  any  of  the  courts 


in  these  provinces ;  but  any  statute  for  \im 
purpose  shall  have  no  force  or  authority  in 
any  province  until  sanctioned  by  the  legialatnre 
thereof.  84.  The  establishment  of  a  genenl 
court  of  appeal  for  the  federated  provinces. 
85.  Immigration.  86.  Agriculture.  87.  And 
generally  respecting  all  matters  of  a  general 
character,  not  specially  and  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  local  governments  and  legislatures. 

"  80.  The  general  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment shall  have  all  powera  necessary  or  proper 
for  performing  the  obligations  of  the  Feden^ 
provinces,  as  part  of  the  British  empire,  to 
foreign  countries,  arising  under  treaties  be- 
tween Great  Britam  and  such  countries. 

'*  81  The  general  Parliament  may  also,  from 
time  to  time,  establish  additional  courts,  and 
the  general  Government  may  appoint  judges 
and  officers  thereof,  when  the  same  shall  ap- 
pear necessary  or  for  the  public  advantage,  in 
order  to  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of 
Parliament. 

**  82.  All  courts,  judges,  and  officers  of  the 
several  provinces  shall  aid,  assist,  and  obey 
the  general  Government  in  the  exercise  of  its 
rights  and  powers,  and  for  such  purposes  shall 
be  held  to  be  courts,  judges,  and  officers  of  the 
general  Government. 

''  88.  The  general  Government  shall  appomt 
and  pay  the  judges  of  tiie  superior  conits  in 
each  province,  and  of  the  county  courts  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  Parliament  shall  fix  their 
salaries. 

'<  84.  Until  the  consolidation  of  the  laws  of 
Upper  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  the 
judges  of  these  provinces  appointed  by  the 
general  Government  shall  be  selected  from 
their  respective  bars. 

**  85.  The  judges  of  the  courts  of  Lower 
Canada  shall  be  selected  from  the  bar  of  Lower 
Canada. 

<<  86.  The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
now  receiving  salaries  shall  be  paid  by  the 
general  Government. 

**  87.  The  judges  of  the  superior  courts  shall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and 
shall  be  removable  only  on  the  address  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

"  Local  Govemmsnt, — 88.  For  each  of  the 
provinces  there  shall  be  an  executive  officer, 
styled  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  shall  be 
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appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Conneil, 
nnder  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Federated  pro- 
Tmces,  daring  pleasnre :  such  pleasure  not  to 
be  exercised  before  the  expiration  of  the  first 
five  years,  except  for  cause :  snch  cause  to  be 
commnnicated  in  writing  to  the  Lientenant- 
Govemor  immediately  after  the  exercise  of  the 
pleasure  as  aforesaid,  and  also  by  messages  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  within  the  first 
week  of  the  first  session  afterwards. 

''  89.  The  Lieutenant-Goyemor  of  each  pro- 
rince  shall  be  paid  by  the  general  Government. 

*'  40.  In  undertaking  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  Lieutenant- Governors,  the  conference  does 
not  desire  to  prejudice  the  claim  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  upon  the  Imperial  Government 
for  the  amount  now  paid  for  the  salary  of  the 
lientenant-Govemor  thereol 

"41.  The  local  Government  and  legislature 
of  each  province  shall  be  constructed  in  such 
manner  as  the  existing  legislature  of  such  pro- 
vince shall  provide. 

"  42.  The  local  legislatures  shall  have  power 
to  alter  or  amend  their  constitution  firom  time 
to  time. 

"  48.  The  local  legislatures  shall  have  power 
to  make  laws  respecting  the  following  subjects : 
— 1.  Direct  taxation  and  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  the  export  of  timber,  logs,  masts, 
spars,  deals,  and  sawn  lumber,  and  of  coals 
and  other  minerals.  2.  Borrowing  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  province.  8.  The  establish- 
ment and  tenure  of  local  offices,  and  the  ap- 
pointment and  payment  of  local  officers.  4. 
Agriculture.  5.  Lnmigration.  6.  Education; 
saving  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  Pro- 
testant or  Catholic  minority  in  both  Canadas 
may  possess  as  to  their  denominational  schools, 
at  the  time  when  the  union  goes  into  operation. 
7.  The  bbIp  and  management  of  public  lands, 
excepting  lands  belonging  to  the  general  Go- 
vernment. 8.  Sea-coast  and  inland  fisheries. 
9.  The  establisment,  maintenance,  and  man- 
agement of  penitentiaries,  and  of  public  and 
reformatory  prisons.  10.  The  establishment, 
mamtenance,  and  management  of  hospitals, 
asylums,  charities,  and  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions. 11.  Municipal  institutions.  12.  Shop, 
Baloon,  tavern,  auctioneer,  and  other  licenses. 
18.  Local  works.  14.  The  incorporation  of 
private  or  local  companies,  except  such  as 
relate  to  matters  assigned  to  the  general  Parlia- 


ment. 15.  Property  and  civil  rights,  except- 
ing those  portions  thereof  assigned  to  the 
general  Parliament.  16.  Inflicting  punish- 
ment by  fine,  penalties,  imprisonment,  or 
otherwise  for  the  breach  of  laws  passed  in 
relation  to  any  subject  within  their  jurisdiction. 
17.  The  administration  of  justice,  including 
the  constitution,  maintenance,  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  courts — ^both  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  and  including  also  the  procedure 
in  civil  matters.  18.  And  generally  all  matters 
of  a  private  or  local  nature,  -not  assigned  to 
the  general  Parliament, 

"44.  The  power  of  respiting,  reprieving, 
and  pardoning  prisoners  convicted  of  crimes, 
and  of  commuting  and  remitting  of  sentences 
in  whole  or  in  part,  which  belongs  of  right  to 
the  Crown,  shall  be  administered  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  each  province  in  Council, 
subject  to  any  instructions  he  may  firom  time  to 
time  receive  firom  the  general  Government,  and 
subject  to  any  provisions  that  may  be  made  in 
this  behalf  by  the  general  Parliament. 

**  Miscellaneous.  —  45.  In  regard  to  al> 
subjects  over  which  jurisdiction  belongs  to  both 
the  general  and  local  legislatures,  the  laws  of 
the  general  Parliament  shall  control  and  super- 
sede those  made  by  the  local  legislature,  and 
the  latter  shall  be  void  as  far  as  they  are  re- 
pugnant to  or  inconsistent  with  the  former. 

"46.  Both  the  English  and  French  lan- 
guages may  be  employed  in  the  general  Par- 
liament and  in  its  proceedings,  and  in  the 
local  legiskture  of  Lower  Canada,  and  also  in 
the  Federal  courts  and  in  the  courts  of  Lower 
Canada. 

"  47.  No  lands  or  property  belonging  to  the 
general  or  local  Government  shall  be  liable  to 
taxation. 

"48.  All  bills  for  appropriating  any  part  of  the 
public  revenue,  or  for  imposing  any  new  tax  or 
impost,  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
or  the  House  of  Assembly,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  49.  The  House  of  Commons  or  House  of 
Assembly  shall  not  originate  or  pass  any  vote, 
resolution,  address,  or  bill  for  the  appropriation 
of  any  part  of  the  public  revenue,  or  of  any 
tax  or  impost  to  any  purpose,  not  first  recom- 
mended by  message  of  the  Governor-General, 
or  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  as  the  case  may 
be,  during  the  session  in  which  such  vote, 
resolution,  address,  or  bill  is  passed. 
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**  50.  Any  bill  of  the  general  Parliament 
may  be  reserved  in  the  asoal  manner  for  her 
Majesty's  assent,  and  any  bill  of  the  local 
legislatures  may  in  like  manner  be  reserved  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Governor- General. 

*'  51.  Any  bill  passed  by  the  general  Par- 
liament shall  be  subject  to  disallowance  by  her 
Majesty  within  two  years,  as  in  the  case  of  bills 
passed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  said  provinces 
hitherto,  and  in  like  manner  any  bill  passed  by 
a  local  legislature  shall  be  subject  to  disallow- 
ance by  the  Governor-General  within  one  year 
after  the  passing  thereof. 

**  52.  The  seat  of  Government  of  the  Fede- 
rated provinces  shall  be  Ottawa,  subject  to  the 
royal  prerogative, 

**  58.  Subject  to  any  future  action  of  the 
respective  local  Governments,  the  seat  of  the 
local  Government  in  Upper  Canada  shall  be 
Toronto ;  of  Lower  Canada,  Quebec  ;  and  the 
seats  of  the  local  Governments  in  the  other 
provinces  shall  be  as  at  present.    . 

"  Property  and  Liabilities, — 64.  All  stocks, 
tsash,  bankers'  balances  and  securities  for 
money  belonging  to  each  province,  at  the  time 
of  the  Union,  except  as  herein-after  mentioned, 
shall  belong  to  the  general  Government. 

'<  55.  The  following  public  works  and  pro- 
perty of  each  province  shall  belong  to  the 
general  Government ;  to  wit : — 1.  canals  ; 
2.  public  harbours ;  8.  lighthouses  and  piers ; 

4.  steamboats,  dredges,  and  public  vessels ; 

5.  river  and  lake  improvements;  6.  railway 
and  railway  stocks,  mortgages,  and  other  debts 
due  by  railway  companies ;  7.  military  roads  ; 
8.  custom  houses,  post  offices,  and  other  public 
buildings,  except  such  as  may  be  set  aside  by 
the  general  Government  for  the  use  of  the 
local  legislatures  and  Governments;  9.  pro- 
perty transferred  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  known  as  Ordnance  property ;  10.-  ar- 
mouries, drill  sheds,  military  clothing,  and 
munitions  of  war ;  and  11.  lands  set  apart  for 
public  purposes. 

**  56.  All  lands,  mines,  minerals,  and  royal- 
ties vested  in  her  Majesty  in  the  provinces  of 
Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  £dward  Island, 
for  the  use  of  such  provinces,  shall  belong  to 
the  local  Government  of  the  territory  in  which 
the  same  are  so  situate  ;  subject  to  any  trusts 
that  may  exist  in  respect  to  any  of  such  lands 


or  to  any  interest  of  other  persons  in  respect  of 
the  same, 

"57.  All  sums  due  from  purchasers  or 
lessees  of  such  lands,  mines,  or  minerals,  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  shall  also  belong  to  the 
local  Governments. 

'*  58.  AU  assets  connected  with  such  portions 
of  the  public  debt  of  any  province  as  are 
assumed  by  the  local  Governments,  shall  also 
belong  to  those  Gt)vemments  respectively. 

'*  59.  The  several  provinces  shall  retain  all 
other  public  property  therein,  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  general  Government  to  assume  any 
lands  or  public  property  required  for  fortifi- 
cations or  the  defence  of  the  country. 

"  60.  The  general  Government  shall  assume 
all  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  each  province. 

*<61.  The  debt  of  Canada  not  specially 
assumed  by  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  respec- 
tively shall  not  exceed  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
62,500,000  dollars ;  Nova  Scotia  shall  enter 
the  Union  with  a  debt  not  exceeding,  8,000,000 
dolUrs ;  and  New  Brunswick,  with  a  debt  not 
exceeding,  7,000,000. 

"  62.  In  case  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick 
do  not  incur  liabilities  beyond  those  for  which 
their  Governments  are  now  bound,  and  which 
shall  make  their  debts  at  the  date  of  Union  less 
than  8,000,000  and  7,000,000  d<^lars  re^>ec- 
tively,  they  shaU  be  entitled  to  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  not  so  incurred,  in  like 
manner  as  is  herein-after  provided  for  New- 
foundland and  Prince  Edward  Island;  the 
foregoing  resolution  being  in  no  respect  in- 
tended to  limit  the  powers  given  to  the  respective 
Governments  of  those  provinces  by  legislative 
authority,  but  only  to  limit  the  maximnm 
amount  of  charge  to  be  assumed  by  the  general 
Government.  Provided  always  that  the  powers 
so  conferred  by  the  respective  legislatures  shall 
be  exercised  within  five  years  firom  this  date,  or 
the  same  shall  then  lapse. 

<<6d.  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  not  having  incurred  debts  equal  to  those 
of  the  other  provinces,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  by  half-yearly  payments  in  advance 
from  the  general  Government  the  interest  at 
five  per  cent,  on  the  difference  between  the 
actual  amount  of  their  respective  debts  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  and  the  average  amount  of 
indebtedness  per  head  of  the  population  of 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick. 
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''  64.  In  consideration  of  the  transfer  to  the 
general  Parliament  of  the  powers  of  taxation, 
an  annaal  grant  in  aid  of  each  province  shall 
be  made,  eqnal  to  eighty  cents  per  head  of  the 
population,  as  estahlished  by  the  census  of 
1861,  the  population  of  Newfoundland  being 
estimated  at  180,000.  Such  aid  shall  be  in 
M  settlement  of  all  future  demands  upon  the 
general  Qoyemment  for  local  purposes,  and 
shall  be  paid  half-yearly  in  advance  to  each 
province. 

**  65.  The  position  of  New  Brunswick  being 
such  as  to  entail  lai^e  immediate  charges  upon 
her  local  revenues,  it  is  agreed  that  for  the 
period  of  ten  years  £rom  the  time  when  the 
Union  takes  effect,  an  additional  allowance  of 
68,000  dollars  per  annum  shall  be  made  to 
that  province.  But  that  so  long  as  the  liability 
of  that  province  remains  under  7,000,000 
dollars,  a  deduction  equal  to  the  interest  on 
such  deficiency  shall  be  made  from  the  68,000 
dollars. 

"  66.  In  ccmsideration  of  the  suirender  to 
the  general  Government  by  Newfoundland  of 
all  its  rights  in  mines  and  minerals,  and  of  all 
the  ungranted  and  unoccupied  lands  of  the 
Crown,  it  is  agreed  that  the  sum  of  150,000 
dollars  shall  each  year  be  paid  to  that  province, 
by  semi-annual  payments.  Provided  that  that 
colony  shall  retain  the  right  of  opening,  con- 
stnieting,  and  controlling  roads  and  bridges 
through  any  of  the  said  lands,  subject  to  any 
laiTB  which  the  general  Parliament  may  pass 
in  respect  of  the  same. 

"  67.  All  engagements  that  may,  before  the 
Union,  be  entered  into  with  the  Lnperial  Go- 
Temment  for  the  defence  of  the  country  shall 
be  assumed  by  the  general  Government. 

"  68.  The  general  Government  shall  secure, 
without  delay,  the  completion  of  tho  inter- 
colonial railway  from  Rivi^e-du-Loup  through 
New  Brunswick  to  Truro  in  Nova  Scotia. 

"  69.  The  communications  with  the  North- 
western territory,  and  the  improvements  re- 
quired for  the  development  of  the  trade  of  the 
Great  West  with  the  seaboard,  are  regarded  by 
this  conference  as  subjects  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  Federated  provinces,  and  shall 
be  prosecuted  at  the  earliest  possible  period 
that  the  state  of  the  finances  will  permit. 

"70.  The  sanction  of  the  Imperial  and 
Local  Parliaments  shall  be  sought  for  the  Union 
Vol.  n. 


of  the  provinces,  on  the  principles  adopted  by 
the  conference. 

**  71.  That  her  Majesty  the  Queen  be  soli- 
cited to  determine  the  rank  and  name  of  the 
Federated  provinces. 

'*  72.  The  proceedings  of  the  conference 
shall  be  authenticated  by  the  signatures  of  the 
delegates,  and  submitted  by  each  delegation  to 
its  own  Government,  and  the  chairman  is 
authorized  to  submit  a  copy  to  the  Governor 
General  for  transmission  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  colonies. 

On  the  receipt  of  these  documents  on  the 
8rd  December,  the  Hon.  Edward  Oardwell,  M.P. 
sent  a  despatch  to  Viscount  Monck,  informing 
him  that  her  Majesty's  Government  had  given 
to  his  despatch  and  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
conference  their  most  deliberate  consideration. 
They  regarded  them  as  a  whole,  and  as  bavins 
been  designed  by  those  who  had  framed  them 
to  establish  as  complete  and  perfect  an  union 
of  the  whole  into  one  Government,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  and  a  due  consideration 
of  existing  interests  would  admit.  They  ac- 
cepted them,  therefore,  as  being,  in  the  delibe- 
rate judgment  of  those  best  qualified  to  decide 
upon  the  subject,  the  best  framework  of  a 
measure  to  be  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment for  attaining  that  most  desirable  result. 

"  The  point  of  principal  importance  to  the 
practical  well-working  of  the  scheme,  was  the 
accurate  determination  of  the  limits  between 
the  authority  of  the  central  and  that  of  the 
local  Legislatures  in  their  relation  to  each 
other.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  exclude  from 
the  resolutions  some  provisions  which  appear 
to  be  less  consistent  than  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  desired  with  the  simplicity  and  unity  of 
the  system.  But  upon  the  whole  it  appeared 
to  her  Majesty's  Government  that  precautions 
had  been  taken,  which  were  obviously  intended 
to  secure  to  the  central  Government  the  means 
of  effective  action  throughout  the  several  pro- 
vinces ;  and  to  guard  against  those  evils  which 
must  inevitably  arise,  if  any  doubt  were  per- 
mitted to  exist  as  to  the  respective  limits  of 
central  and  local  authority.  They  were  glad  to 
observe  that,  although  large  powers  of  legisla- 
tion are  intended  to  be  vested  in  local  bodies, 
yet  the  principle  of  central  control  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view.  The  importance  of  this 
principle  caimot  be  overrated.  Its  maintenance 
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is  essential  to  the  xpractical  efficieney  of  the 
system, — ^and  to  its  harmonious  operation,  both 
in  the  general  administration,  and  in  the 
Goyeroments  of  the  several  provinces.  A  very 
important  part  of  this  subject  is  the  expense 
which  may  attend  the  working  of  the  central 
and  the  local  Governments.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  could  not  but  express  the  earnest 
hope  that  the  arrangements  which  might  be 
adopted  in  this  respect  might  not  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  increase — ^at  least  in  any  consider- 
able degree — ^the  whole  expenditure,  or  to  make 
any  material  addition  to  the  taxation,  and 
thereby  retard  the  internal  industiy,  or  tend  to 
impose  new  burdens  on  the  commerce  of  the 
country. 

<*  Her  Migesty's  Government  were  anxious 
to  lose  no  time  in  conveying  to  him  their  gene- 
ral approval  of  the  proceedings  of  the  confer- 
ence. There  were,  however,  two  provisions  of 
great  importance  which  seemed  to  require  re- 
vision. The  first  of  these  was  the  provision 
contained  in  the  44th  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  pardon. 
It  appeared  to  her  Majesty's  Government  that 
this  duty  belonged  to  the  representative  of  the 
Sovereign, — and  could  not  with  propriety  be 
devolved  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governors,  who 
would,  under  the  present  scheme,  be  appointed 
not  directly  by  the  Crown,  but  by  the  central 
Government  of  the  United  provinces. 

<<  The  second  point  which  her  Majesty's 
Government  desire  should  be  reconsidered  was 
the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
They  appreciated  the  considerationB  which  in- 
fluenced the  conference  in  determining  the 
mode  in  which  this  body,  so  important  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Legislature,  should  be  com- 
posed. But  it  appeared  to  them  to  require 
further  consideration  whether  if  the  members 
be  appointed  for  life,  and  their  number  be  fixed, 
there  will  be  any  sufficient  means  of  restoring 
harmony  between  the  Legislative  Council  and 
the  Popular  Assembly,  if  it  should  ever  unfor- 
tunately happen  that  a  decided  difference  of 
opinion  should  arise  between  them. 

<<  These  two  points,  relatmg  to  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown  and  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Upper  Chamber,  appeared  to  require 
distinet  and  separate  notice.  Questions  of 
minor  consequence  and  matters  of  detailed 
arrangement  might  properly  be  reserved  for  a 


future  time,  when  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, shoulJ  come  under  consideration. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  anticipated  no  seri- 
ous difficulty  in  this  part  of  the  case, — sbce 
the  resolutions  would  generally  be  found  suffi- 
ciently explicit  to  guide  those  who  would  be 
intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  bill.  It 
appears  to  them,  therefore,  that  Viscount  Monck 
should  take  immediate  measures  in  concert 
with  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  several 
provinces,  for  submitting  to  their  respective 
Legislatures  this  project  of  the  conference ; — 
and  if,  he  was  able  to  report  that  these  Legis- 
latures sanctioned  and  adopted  the  scheme,  her 
Majesty's  Government  would  render  him  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power  for  carrying  it  into 
effect.  It  would  probably  be  found  to  be  the 
most  convenient  course,  that  in  concert  with 
the  Lieutenant-Governors,  he  should  select  a 
deputaticm  of  the  persons  best  qualified,  to 
proceed  to  this  country ; — that  they  might  be 
present  during  the  preparation  of  the  bill,  and 
give  to  her  Miyesty's  Government  the  benefit 
of  their  counsel  upon  any  questions  which 
might  arise  during  the  passage  of  the  measure 
through  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.** 


MINES. 

Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines  for  the  Year 
1864. 

In  the  year  1864  there  were  of  separate  acci- 
dents in  and  about  the  coal  mines  in  Great 
Britain,  59  explosions  of  fire-damp  and  B80 
falls  in  mines,  158  in  shafts,  117  miscellaneous 
underground,  and  63  on  surface — ^total,  777, 
causing  the  death  of  867  persons.  In  and 
about  the  ironstone  mines  of  Great  Britain 
there  were  in  all  87  separate  &tal  accidents, 
involving  the  death  of  96  persons.  The  total 
number  of  male  coal  miners  emjdoyed  as  p^ 
census,  1861,  was  282,478 ;  but  as  computed 
by  the  inspectors,  807,542.  And  the  quantity 
of  coals  raised  was  95,122,919  tons.  This 
quantity,  in  relation  with  777  accidents  and 
867  lives  lost  in  the  coal  mines,  gives  895 
persons  employed  per  separate  Mai  accident 
and  854  persons  employed  per  life  lost,  and 
also  122,428  tons  of  coals  raised  per  sepante 
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Cital  aeeident  and  109,715  tons  of  cods  raised 
per  life  lost.  The  nxunber  of  collieries  was 
8,220. 


CHINA. 

Correspondence  respecting  Direct  Commerce  mth 
the  West  of  China  from  Rangoon. 

On  the  2iid  July,  1868,  the  Manchester  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  petitioned  Yiscoant  PaLmer- 
ston  on  the  subject  of  opening  np  the  commerce 
of  the  Western  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire 
aeroBS  the  British  possessions  of  Pegu.  It  was 
essential,  howeyer,  for  that  pnrpose  that  a  trade 
route  should  be  established  between  the  port  of 
Rangoon  and  the  South-western  frontier  of  the 
Chinese  empire  across  the  North-east  frontier 
of  Pegu,  and  the  South-east  comer  of  the 
Bonnese  territory.  That  a  survey  should  be 
made,  and  that  the  King  of  Burmah  should 
be  requested  to  grant  facilities  for  &e  same. 
No  reply  was  giyen  to  this  memorial. 

On  the  18th  August,  1864,  the  Government 
of  India  informed  Sir  Charles  Wood  that  the 
King  of  Burmah  had  made  a  grant  in  &vour 
of  Messrs.  Halliday,  Fox,  and  Co.  and  Dr. 
Marfels,  a  Gherman  physician,  residing  at  Man- 
cbJay,  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  and 
telegraph  line  from  the  city  of  Mandalay  to  the 
frontier  of  China.  The  treaiy  of  the  10th 
November,  1862,  aimed,  among  its  other  pro- 
Tiflions,  at  fiudlitating  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Southern  provinces  of  China ;  but  it 
vas  a  question  whether  the  Indian  Government 
BboQld  encourage  this  particular  scheme.  The 
Indian  Government  was  not  in  £sivour  of  it,  and 
it  was  decided,  with  the  concurrence  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  considering  the 
political  embairassments  which  would  inevi- 
tably arise  from  the  scheme,  the  collisions 
likely  to  occur  between  the  railway  officials 
and  the  authorities  of  the  Burmah  Govern- 
ment, and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  protecting 
the  former  wh^  constructing  the  line,  and 
afterwards  when  it  is  completed,  the  coun- 
tenance and  encouragement  of  the  British 
Government  should  not  be  accorded  to  the 
plan. 

On  the  80th  August,  1864,  the  Government 
of  India  communicated  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  a 
report  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Phayre,  relating 
to  three  cases  in  which  the  conduct  of  the 


Burmese  Government  called  for  consideration. 
The  first  was  the  stoppage  of  Lieutenants 
Sconce  and  Watson  at  Mobgai,  in  the  Burmese 
Shan  States ;  the  second,  the  difficulties  raised 
to.  the  journey  of  Dr.  Williams  and  Bishop 
Bigandet  to  Bhamo ;  and  the  third,  the  rule 
which  the  Burmese  court  wished  to  enforce  of 
requiring  European  and  East  Indian  British 
subjects  to  sit  down  in  the  streets  or  roads 
whenever  a  Burmese  officer  of  rank  might  be 
passing. 

In  reference  to  the  first  case,  it  would  be 
observed  that  Lieutenants  Sconce  and  Watson, 
finding  that  the  original  scheme  of  ascending 
the  Salween  in  boats  would  be  tedious,  took  a 
land  route  through  the  Shan  States  dependent 
on  Burmah,  with  a  view  of  striking  the  Salween 
in  21^  north  latitude,  and  of  then  dropping 
down  the  river  and  surveying  it  in  their  course. 
They  were  stopped  at  Mobgai  by  Burmese 
officers,  and  prevented  from  carrying  out  their 
journey.  The  Burmese  advanced  two  reasons 
for  the  hindrance :  first,  that  these  officers  had 
entered  the  Burmese  territory  without  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  formal  announcement  by  letter 
to  the  King  of  Burmah,  and  without  proceeding 
to  the  **  Golden  Feet,"  as  the  proper  starting- 
point  ;  and  second,  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
Shan  frontier.  By  Article  in.  of  the  treaty 
of  1862,  British  subjects  are  allowed  to  trade 
and  to  travel  in  the  Burmese  territories  at 
their  free  will  and  pleasure.  The  Government 
of  India  pointed  out  to  the  chief  conunissioner, 
however,  that  it  was  one  thing  for  persons  to 
travel  as  merchants  and  private  individuals 
bent  on  private  objects,  and  another  to  visit 
the  country  as  public  officials  with  the  view  of 
exploring  it;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  Lieu- 
tenants Sconce  and  Watson,  before  the  expe- 
dition was  attempted,  formal  notice  should 
have  been  given  to  the  King  of  Burmah ;  that 
his  M%jesty*s  sanction  should  have  been  ob- 
tained; and  that  a  Burmese  official  should 
have  been  deputed  to  accompany  the  survey 
party.  As  this  course  had  not  been  pursued, 
and  as  these  Shan  States  were  in  a  state  of  war, 
the  Government  of  India  directed  that  Lieu- 
tenants Sconce  and  Watson  should  be  at  once 
recalled,  and  that  for  the  present  the  Salween 
expedition  should  be  abandoned. 

In  regard  to  the  expedition  to  Bhamo,  it 
appears  that  the  Burmese  gave  Dr.  Williams 
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leaye  to  go  to  Bhamo,  but  objected  to  his  pro- 
ceeding beyond  that  place,  on  the  ground  that 
the  country  was  disturbed.  The  Goyemment 
of  India  expressed  to  the  chief  commissioner 
their  opinion  that  Dr.  Williams  should  have 
accepted  this  permission,  and  should  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  him  of 
visiting  Bhamo  in  company  with  Bishop  Bigan- 
det,  and  that  he  should  not  have  insisted  on  all 
he  considered  necessaiy. 

The  third  case  related  to  the  degrading 
custom  to  which  the  Burmese  officials  were 
desirous  of  enforcing  European  and  East  Indian 
British-bom  subjects  to  conform.  In  Burman 
territory  the  sign  of  respect  on  meeting  a  supe- 
lior,  and  especially  a  Government  officer,  in 
the  street  or  elsewhere,  is  to  sit  down.  Mr. 
Stewart,  an  East  Indian  who  had  recently 
arrived  at  Mandalay,  omitted  this  mark  of 
respect  while  walking  in  the  street,  and  was 
suddenly  struck  on  the  back  with  a  rattan  by 
the  rattan-bearer  of  the  Myowoon  or  Governor 
of  the  city.  Mr.  Stewart  struck  the  man  in 
return,  on  which  he  was  beaten  rather  severely. 
The  chief  conmussioner  suggested  that  he 
should  be  empowered  to  require  the  punish- 
ment of  the  rattan-bearer ;  to  ask  that  English 
subjects  should  not  in  future  be  required  to  sit 
down  in  the  streets  as  a  mark  of  respect,  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Grown 
Princes ;  but  that  they  should  take  off  their 
hats  to  Burmese  men  of  rank. 

As  the  Burmese  authorities  were  clearly  in 
the  wrong  in  their  treatment  of  Mr.  Stewart, 
the  Government  of  India  approved  of  the  mode 
proposed  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Phayre  of  deal- 
ing with  the  subject. 

On  the  19th  September  the  Government  of 
India  sent  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  a  copy  of  a 
memorandum  by  Dr.  G.  Williams,  the  agent  to 
the  chief  commiBsioner  of  British  Burmah  at 
Mandalay,  on  the  question  of  British  trade  with 
Western  China  vid  Burmah.  Passmg  over  the 
political  state  of  the  country  and  the  physical 
geography  of  the  districts  proposed  to  be  tra- 
versed, we  shall  only  append  the  following 
observations  on  the  commercial  condition  and 
capabilities  of  the  country,  as  follows  : — 

*<  As  to  British  Burmah,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  do  more  than  remark  here,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  its  well  known  produce  of  rice,  and 
the  paucity  of  population. 


''Burmah  proper,  however,  requires  more 
notice,  not  only  from  the  extent  to  which  it 
takes  our  manufactures  in  exchange  for  its  own 
products,  but  also  on  account  of  its  littie  known 
mineral  wealth.  The  total  value  of  exports 
from  Upper  to  Lower  Burmah  in  the  year 
1862-68  was,  in  round  numbers,  48  lacs  of 
rupees,  of  which  88J  lacs  went  down  by  the 
Irrawaddy.  This  amount  included  for  sesa- 
mum,  oil,  and  seed,  6  lacs;  raw  cotton,  4^ 
lacs ;  jaggery,  5^  lacs ;  petroleum,  1^  lacs ; 
cutch,  1 J  lacs  ;  timber,  1^  lacs ;  rubies,  1  lac ; 
sticklac,  \  lac ;  gram,  1  lac ;  wheat,  ^  lac,  for 
the  foreign  markets  or  European  consumption ; 
and  of  native  silk  fabrics,  4^  lacs ;  cotton,  4^ 
lacs  over  2^^  lacs;  lacquered-ware,  over  2^ 
lacs ;  pickled  tea,  1^  lacs,  for  consumption  in 
British  Burmah.  Nearly  all  the  products  thus 
exported  are  grown  below  the  capital.  They 
might  be  increased,  it  may  be  said,  indefinitely 
by  a  more  numerous  population  sure  of  more 
protection  and  freedom  to  dispose  of  property 
than  is,  unhappily,  at  present  the  case.  Large 
tracts  of  land  to  the  south  and  to  a  still 
greater  extent  to  the  north  of  the  capital, 
formerly  producing  cotton  for  the  China  mar- 
ket, are  now  abandoned  and  left  uncultivated. 

''As  to  the  mineral  resources,  there  are 
three  or  four  distinct  places  where  coal  crops 
out,  from  which  good  samples  have  been  pro- 
cured, and  that  promise  to  be  the  signs  of  ex- 
tensive veins  :  these  spots  are  not  distant  from 
the  river.  Copper  is  found,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  the  ore  being  worth  working.  Iron  is  made 
of  good  quality  from  the  hematite  found  near 
the  Paopa-doung  north-east  of  Sagham,  and 
also  near  the  Arracan  mountains  beyond  Yan. 
I  can  also  give  my  personal  testimouy  to  tiie 
fact  that  large  deposits  of  the  richest  magnetic 
oxide  exist  in  the  ridges  directiy  east  of  the 
capital,  suirounded  by  limestone  to  serve  as 
flux,  and  forests  (not  improbably  also  coal)  to 
serve  as  fiiel.  I  can  also  guarantee  that  this 
ore,  though  it  has  never  been  made  use  of, 
produces  a  steel  of  first-rate  quality,  and  have 
reason  to  believe  it  exists  in  abundance  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  banks  of  the  Myit-nge. 
Lead,  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones  are 
mineral  products  of  Burmah  Proper,  well- 
known  to  be  at  present  comparatively  undeve- 
loped sources  of  wealth.  To  these  may  be 
added  bismuth,  sulphur,  marble,   serpentine, 
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amber,  salt,  and  limestone ;  the  iron  and  the 
coal  are,  however,  of  more  particular  import- 
ance in  reference  to  the  question  nnder  con- 
sideration. 

"The  population  of  Burmah  Proper,  in- 
cluding the  cis-Salween  Shan  States,  may  be 
estimated  at  4,000,000  (a  Tory  small  propor- 
tion of  this,  probably  not  more  than  1,000,000, 
Barman).  Already  a  great  portion  of  this 
population  wear  clothes  of  English  manu- 
facture; the  imports  from  British  Burmah, 
including  13  lacs*  worth  of  silk  and  cotton 
piece  goods,  1}  lacs  of  woollen  piece  goods, 
and  82  hies  of  cotton  twist  and  yam.  It  only 
requires  a  better  conmiunication  and  a  lower 
import  tariff  to  increase  the  number  of  custo- 
mers to  the  whole  population.  At  present  a 
kerchief  sells  at  Bhamo  for  quite  double  its 
price  at  Rangoon*. 

'*  The  people  of  the  Shan  States,  traversed 
by  the  prox>osed  overland  route,  are  also  con- 
sumers of  British  manufactures.  The  Shan 
States  are  believed  to  be  rich  in  mineral  pro- 
duction ;  the  lead  and  silver  of  Burmah  are 
almost  entirely  the  products  of  mines  inBurmah- 
Shan  territoriesJ 

*'In  the  northern  portion  of  Burmah  are 
held  annual  fieurs  at  several  points  on  the  Irra- 
waddy,  where  not  only  the  Shans,  Pwons, 
and  Eadoos  of  the  interior,  but  the  Eakhyens 
of  the  mountains,  come  to  buy  the  wretched 
specimens  of  Birmingham  manu£Ekcture  and 
the  inferior  cotton  and  silk  piece  goods  that 
the  native  traders  of  the  capital  take  up  to 
those  markets.  The  trade  is  very  unsatisfiEU)- 
torily  conducted.  The  sales  of  each  trader 
are  small,  but  the  profits  large ;  the  articles, 
therefore,  are  very  inferior  and  very  dear :  none 
of  them  have  ever  been  exported  to  China,  the 
Chinese  themselves  producing  better  at  a  less 
price.  Another  important  article  of  trade  in 
that  direction  is  salt ;  it  is  exported  from 
Bhamo  all  round,  all  the  tribes,  wild  and  tame, 
being  dependent  on  Burman  salt,  and  great 
quantities  find  their  way  into  Yunan.  The 
average  sale  price  at  Bhamo  is  about  equal  to 
Id,  a-pound. 

*'  The  commercial  state  of  the  Eakhyen  hills 
is  very  simple.  In  some  parts  they  grow  a 
little  cotton,  more  than  enough  for  iheir  con- 
sumption ;  in  others  they  depend  on  the  Bhamo 
markets.     They  make  strong  cotton  fobrics 


for  their  own  clothing,  of  very  excellent  quality 
that  certainly  Manchester  could  not  compete 
with  in  price.  The  present  merely  nominal 
value  of  labour  explains  this  cheapness.  In 
these  mountains,  however,  are  at  least  two 
most  important  metals,  lead  and  silver.  A 
specimen  of  galina  that  I  obtained  from  a  spot 
where  it  occurs  in  abundance,  but  which  has 
not  been  worked  as  a  mine,  contains,  by  the 
analysis  of  H.  B.  Medlicott,  Esq.,  Geological 
Survey,  *  68  ounces,  14  dwt.,  8  grains  to  the 
ton  of  lead,  a  very  rich  ore  indeed.'  Bishop 
Bigandet  also  informs  me  that  he  heard  of 
mercury  being  procurable  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  western  slopes  near  the. Burmese  village 
of  TaU. 

**  The  eight  Shan  States  on  the  other  side 
.of  the  range  are  known  to  be  thickly  popu- 
lated, and  labour  to  be  there  abundant  and 
exceedingly  cheap.  At  their  southern  end,  in 
Burmese  territory,  near  Eaingma,  is  an  exten- 
sive silver  mine,  known  for  ages,  but  recently 
abandoned  from  motives  only  comprehensible 
to  those  in  the  secret  of  Burman  politics. 

"  As  to  Yunan  itself,  with  its  10,000,000 
of  population,  and  twenty-one  cities  of  the  first 
order,  it  is  now  well-known  to  be,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant provinces  of  China.  In  the  extreme  south 
are  copper,  and  perhaps  zinc,  and  certainly  the 
finest  tea  in  the  Chinese  empire.  The  middle 
and  northern  portions  are  stiU  more  rich,  the 
minerals  alone,  including  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  mercury,  arsenic,  lead,  and  coal ;  silk,  tea, 
rhubarb,  musk,  hams,  honey,  and  many  articles 
suited  rather  for  the  Burman  than  European 
market,  are  also  produced,  and  were  formerly 
exported  from  this  portion  of  the  province. 
The  centre  of  trade  in  Western  Yunan  is  Yung- 
chan,  where  are  the  head-quarters  of  the  great 
company  that  has  had  for  so  many  years  in  its 
hands  tiie  whole  trade  with  Burmalu  All  the 
above-mentioned  articles  are  there  traded  in. 
Tali  and  Yunan  are  still  more  considerable 
pkces  of  trade. 

<'  The  next  province,  Szechuen,  is,  except  in 
its  being  more  distant,  of  equal  importance  to 
our  object  with  Yunan.  It  has  a  population  of 
some  80,000,000,  and  contains  some  dozen 
cities  of  the  first  order.  It  produces  silk  of 
better  quality,  and  more  abundantly,  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  Chinese  of  Bhamo,  than  any 
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other  province.  Its  tea  is  also  superior  and 
abundant.  It  fomislies  rhubarb,  musk,  and 
several  other  drags,  and  many  of  the  minerals 
foond  in  Ynnan. 

'*  Kwei-chow  is  also  a  province  neighbouring 
Yunan,  and  the  great  artery  Yang-tze-kiang 
runs  up  from  Yunan  between  it  and  Szechuen. 
Its  products  and  its  market  also  are  well  within 
the  reach  of  British  trade  via  Burmah,  if  the 
proper  route  be  adopted. 

**  Ewang-si  is,  I  believe,  much  infested  with 
wild  tribes,  but  the  banks  of  the  Tsiking,  or 
Pearl  River,  are  dotted  with  Chinese  towns 
connected  by  roads  with  the  city  of  Yunan. 
The  former  trade  between  Yunan  and  Burmah 
consisted  almost  solely  of  an  exchange  of  the 
silk,  copper,  gold,  orpiment,  quicksilver,  hams, 
honey,  drugs,  carpets,  and  paper  of  Western 
China  for  the  raw  cotton,  ivory,  amber,  jade- 
stone,  peacocks*  feathers,  birds'  nests,  &c., 
of  Burmah.  Little  tea  was  brought  over  be- 
yond what  the  Chinese  in  Burmah  themselves 
consumed,  and  scarce  any  of  the  foreign  articles 
imported  into  Burmah  taken  to  China. 

"  The  following  information  regarding  some 
of  the  products  of  Western  China  was  given  me 
by  the  Chinese  merchants  at  Bhamo : — 

**  Silk, — Two  kinds  are  recognized,  Eoezo 
from  a  district  of  that  name,  and  Szechuen 
from  the  province  so  called.  Price  of  Szechuen 
silk,  20  and  25  tickals  the  bundle  of  165  tick ; 
occasionally,  however,  it  rises  to  40  tickals. 
Eoezo  silk,  from  15  to  50  tickals  the  bundle : 
these  are  prices  estimated  from  the  old  trade. 
Not  an  ounce  of  silk  is  sold  ait  present  at 
Bammo.  The  price  of  Szechuen  at  the  capital 
is  now  from  80  to  85  tickals  the  bundle.  Yeiy 
little  silk  is  produced  in  Yunan.  Nine  bales 
make  a  bundle ;  they  are  packed  first  in  paper, 
then  oiled  paper,  then  cotton  cloth,  and  finally, 
in  case  of  transport  to  Burmah,  in  baskets 
lined  with  bamboo  petules  (the  same  as  Eamouk 
are  made  of),  and  coarse  carpets  thrown  over 
the  load  of  each  pack  animal.  The  Chinese 
gave  me  the  idea  that  the  road  once  open,  this 
article  can  be  supplied  in  unlimited  quantity. 

•*  Tea. — The  only  kinds  apparently  known 
in  the  market  at  Bhamo  are  the  flat  discs  of 
China  tea  and  the  balls  of  Shan  tea.  The 
dises  weigh  20  tickals  each ;  seven  piled  to- 
gether make  a  packet  which  used  to  sell  at  1 J 
iickai  and  2  tickals.    At  present  no  tea  is 


found  at  Bhamo,  except  the  Shan  balls. 
Western  Yunan  seems  to  produce  little  of  this 
article :  to  the  north  and  south,  however,  I 
was  informed  of  its  growth  in  abundance. 
Poour,  a  city  of  Yunan,  about  fifteen  days 
south-east  of  Tali,  produced  excellent  tea,  and 
some  Chinese  informed  me  that  from  that  dis- 
trict came  the  tea  specially  devoted  to  the 
Emperor ;  others,  however,  contended  that 
Szechuen,  not  Yunan,  produced  this  celebrated 
tea.  All  agreed  Szechuen  produces  good  tea, 
and  more  abundantly  than  Yunan. 

**  Copper. — ^In  solid  ingots  or  dises,  and  in 
the  form  of  pots ;  the  latter  is  the  best,  and 
used  to  sell  at  from  180  to  250  tick  the  100 
viss.  The  dises  used  to  sell  at  from  100  to 
180  tick  ;  this  is  abundantly  produced  in 
Yunan. 

**  Gold. — ^In  leaf  and  in  small  ingots ;  always 
touched  when  dealt  in.  The  leaf,  more  easily 
and  exactly  estimated,  averages  19  tickals  of 
silver  the  tickal  of  pure  gold :  it  varies,  how- 
ever, to  from  15  to  20  tickals.  The  ingots 
are  less  in  value  owing  to  the  less  amount  of 
certainty  in  the  estimation  of  their  quality, 
and  are  generally  sold  at  eight  annas  less  than 
the  leaf  per  tickal  of  estimated  pure  gold. 

"  Opium, — ^Packets  in  paper  one  viss  each, 
averaged  20,  25,  and  80  tick  the  viss,  but 
varied  from  18  to  50  tick  on  unusual  occasions. 
The  present  price  is  20  tick  when  bought  by 
the  traders  of  Bhamo  from  the  Eakhyen  and 
Shans,  who  are  now  the  only  importers.  The 
packets  are  some  of  them  well  packed, 
labelled,  and  are  the  produce  of  China ;  while 
the  rest  are  carelessly  packed,  sometimes 
adulterated,  and  are  the  produce  of  Shans  and 
Eakhyens. 

"  Musk. — ^This  is  mostly  purchased  by  the 
Chinese  from  the  mountain  wild  tribes.  Its 
present  price  is  20  to  25  tick  the  tickal, 
brought  in  the  natural  bag.  It  comes  fivm 
Mogoung,  Ehamti,  and  Shan  States,  as  well 
as  from  the  mountains  in  China  Proper. 

**  Silver. — ^I  was  informed,  was  obtained 
from  several  mines :  perhaps  the  same  motives 
led  to  the  localities  being  not  spoken  of  as  to 
the  Chinese  telling  me  that  tJie  gold  mines 
were  exhausted. 

**  Coal. — Several  accounts  united  in  affirm- 
ing that  there  is  abundance  of  this  mihend  at 
Momien  and  at  Tali. 
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"  Salt. — ThiKce  is  no  salt  produced  in  Yonan 
as  &r  as  I  eoold  ascertain. 

''Sundries, — Straw  hat,  felt  rags,  strike- 
lights,  paper,  white  and  coloured,  rhubarb, 
and  other  drugs,  hams,  honej,  pipes.  Jackets 
and  pants  used  also  to  be  imported  for  sale  to 
Bnimans  and  Shans,  and  exportation  down 
the  riyer.  Formerly  they  used  at  Bhamo 
broadcloths  and  other  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs 
imported  from  Yunan ;  now  eyerything  comes 
from  below,  and  British  stufis  they  pointed  out 
to  me  as  *  having  come  round  by  sea  from 
Canton,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  overland.' 

*'The  raw  cotton  formerly  exported  to 
Ynnan  from  Burmah  exceeded  1,000,0002. 
a-jear:  it  is  used  not  only  for  weaving,  but 
also  for  padding  the  wijater  garments. 

''Both  this  foreign  and  internal  trade  of 
Ynnan  are  now  in  abeyance,  and  for  the  time, 
extinct,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  that 
province,  and  the  opposition  from  the  Kakhyen 
tribes  to  Chinese  traders :  the  capabilities  of 
the  country  however  remain  the  same.  The 
articles  of  British  manufacture  that  I  could 
ascertain  to  be  likely  to  find  a  market  in  Yunan 
are  broadcloth,  lastings,  blanketings,  and 
flannels,  manufiEictured,  figured,  and  damask 
silks,  calicoes,  longcloth,  muslins,  jaconets, 
drills,  and  plain  dark  blue  or  black  cotton 
eloth,  for  which  there  is  unlimited  demand. 
Broaddoth  is  universally  used  by  the  Yunan 
Chinese  who  can  afford  to  buy  it :  blue  and 
black  are  the  favourite  colours.  Some  fine 
broadcloth  I  had  purchased  at  Rangoon  at 
seven  to  eight  rupees  the  yard,  would,  at  no 
time,  fetch  that  price  in  Yunan  I  was  told. 
The  home-made  cloth  was  described  to  me  as 
very  thick,  and  used  to  sell  at  from  three  to 
six  tiekals  the  cubit  in  Yunan;  that  which 
came  from  Canton  overland  and  from  the 
iaterior  (whether  Eussian),  they  describe  as 
thinner,  like  the  cloth  I  had  bought  at  15^. 
a-yard  at  Bangoon,  and  worth  1*8  or  two 
tiekals  a  cubit.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt, 
I  imagine,  that  cbth  can  be  brought  from 
Ei^knd  to  Momien,  vi&  the  Irrawaddy,  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  via  Canton.  Cotton  twist 
and  sowing  thread,  cutlery,  buttons,  mechanics* 
tools,  locks,  and  sowing  needles,  were  also 
mentioned  to  me  as  things  wanted  for  sale  in 
Yonan.  The  prices  of  all  these  articles  have 
hitherto  depended  on  those  of  Bangoon  or 


Mandalay.  It  appears  that  British  goods 
have  never  been,  to  any  extent,  imported  into 
Ynnan  vii  Bhamo.  In  explanation  of  the 
above  prices,  I  should  mention  that  a  tickal 
weight  is  the  28th  of  an  English  lb.,  and  a 
tickal  of  silver  worth  just  4^  rupees,  or  28.  Qd. ; 
a  visa  is  100  tiekals,  or  exactly  8*652  lbs. 

"  Conclusion. — From  the  statements  brought 
forward  under  the  preceding  heads,  or  that  of 
the  physical  geography  of  the  country  to  be 
traversed  by  the  proposed  line,  and  not  omit- 
ting from  consideration  the  new  political  po- 
sition of  Upper  Burmah  in  reference  to  us,  as 
well  as  the  direction  which  any  future  political 
changes  would  entirely  take,  what  then  is  the 
best  rout  for  European  enterprise  to  avail 
itself  of  in  its  endeavour  to  create  a  China 
trade  through  Burmah  ? 

*'  Granting  that  the  object  to  be  sought  is 
the  most  feasible  way  of  commercially  reaching 
the  products  and  the  markets  of  Western 
China,  especially  Yunan,  Szechuen,  and  Kwei- 
chow,  it  should  first  be  answered,  what  are  the 
conditions  that  it  is  most  desirable  should 
accompany  the  plan  adopted  in  order  to  obtain 
that  object  ?  Besides  the  obvious  ones  of  the 
least  political  difficulties  and  the  greatest 
commercial  advantages,  are  there  not  others 
that  have  not  perhaps  been  hitherto  sufficiently 
thought  of,  viz.,  1st,  the  holding  in  our  own 
hands,  and  having  under  our  control,  the 
greatest  possible  length  at  this  end,  of  the 
line  of  communication ;  2nd,  that  the  plan  be 
capable  of  being  tested  without  a  previous 
great  expenditure ;  drd,  that  when  perma- 
nently established,  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
capital  embarked  in  the  means  of  transit  be 
irretrievably  sunk ;  4th,  that  the  general 
route  adopted  be  one  already  known  and  made 
use  of  by  native  traders ;  5th,  that  it  also  be 
one  that,  fEuling  the  possibility  of  constructing 
either  a  tram  or  a  nulway,  either  at  once  or 
even  ultimately,  may  yet  be  worked  with  no 
great  hindrance  by  the  construction  of  a  cart-- 
road ;  6th,  that  the  changes  of  mode  of  transit 
be  as  few  as  possible  ;  and,  7th,  that  in  short 
the  greatest  safety,  cheapness,  and  rapidity  of 
carriage  be  combined  with  the  least  sinking  of 
capital  in  the  fixed  plan  intended  to  form  the 
means  of  transit. 

'*  If  such  are  the  desired  conditions,  is  it 
not  obvious  that,  provided  the  Irrawaddy  be 
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navigable,  and  it  be  feasible  to  make  a  road 
from  its  highest  easterly  torn  to  Yonan,  the 
best  means  to  the  object  sought  is  steam  com* 
mnnication  between  Rangoon  and  some  point 
near  Bhamo,  and  a  land  road  thence  to  Ynnan  ? 
That  the  Irrawaddy  is  navigable  for  steamers 
jnst  np  to  the  desired  point  and  no  fiBtrther,  I 
had  a  year  ago  the  honour  to  report ;  that 
the  road  across  the  thirty  or  forty  miles  of 
Eakhyen  hills  to  the  pkins  of  Yanan  can  be 
oonstmoted  and  ultimately  replaced  by  a  tram 
or  railway,  I  have  also  recorded  my  firm  con- 
viction. Granted  these  two  provisions,  this 
rente  then,  sanctioned  by  ages  of  nse  be- 
tween Bormah  and  China,  shown  above  to  be 
politically  and  physically  the  most  feasible  one 
to  follow,  and  commercially  the  one  most  likely 
to  give  the  highest  returns  for  the  least  ex- 
penditure, is  surely  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  it.  Indeed, 
the  reasons  for  preference  are  so  obvious  and 
so  old,  that  there  is  no  room  for  a  discoverer, 
and  I  long  deemed  them  too  evident  to  need 
an  advocate.  It  is  true  that,  as  long  as  the 
Upper  Salween  remains  a  river  whose  navi- 
gability is  only  *  not  proven,'  we  are  none  of 
us  in  a  position  to  speak  with  absolute  pre- 
cision. In  regard  to  the  Lower  Salween  and 
the  overland  routes  to  Esmok,  we  have  seen 
material  obstacles  oppose  themselves  most 
strongly  to  their  adoption;  that  one,  in  the 
advocacy  of  which  Captain  Sptye  has  so  use- 
fully and  successfully  roused  the  mercantile 
community  at  home,  has  the  disadvantage  of 
passing  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  unsettled 
country,  peopled  in  many  parts  by  wild  and 
savage  tribes,  of  traversing  several  successive 
mountain  ranges,  and  the  valleys  of  three  con- 
siderable rivers,  the  Sittang,  the  Salween,  and 
the  Cambodia ;  but  even  if  the  '  Emporium ' 
of  Esmok  be  neither  a  myth  nor  a  hyperbole, 
that  is  surely  not  the  point  where  it  is  most 
desirable  to  tap  Western  China.  It  is  too  far 
south  for  the  districts  we  want,  and  for  the  de- 
sired easy  access  to  the  western  end  of  the 
Yang-tze-kiang,  while  Ewang-si  is  certainly 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  reaching  it  by  such  a 
route,  even  if  it  were  practicable.  For  my 
own  part  I  am  indeed  convinced  that  my  anti- 
cipations, as  recorded  at  the  time  of  my  first 
visit  to  Upper  Burmah,  will  be  ultimately 
realized,  viz.,  that  the  ancient  trade  between 


Yunan  and  Burmah,  via  Bhamo,  would  be 
revived  and  increased  to  a  vast  eichaDge 
between  the  manufactures  of  England  and  the 
products  of  China. 

"  Intimately  connected  with  this  subject  of 
trade  route  is  that  of  the  overiand  telegraph 
communication  between  India  and  British  Bur- 
mah, and  the  open  ports  of  Eastern  China. 
In  reference  to  that  subject,  and  to  the  possible 
railway,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  from  a  letter, 
written  soon  after  my  return  from  Bhamo  last 
year: — 

**  *  1st.  As  to  telegraph  from  Shanghai  to 
Yunan  city,  a  line  may  pass,  and  will  pass, 
along  the  great  artery  Yang-tze-kiang. 

'* '  2nd.  From  Canton  to  Yunan  the  Tsik- 
yang  may  contend  for  the  line  to  follow  its 
course  in  preference  to  the  above :  there  will 
probably  be  both. 

**  *  8rd.  From  Ynnan  city  there  is  the  regular 
trade  route  and  high  road  through  Tali  and 
Yanchan  to  Momien,  and  thence  through 
Sanda,  Mowun  or  Maingmo,  to  Bhamo,  or  a 
point  just  below  it ;  across  from  either  Sanda, 
Mowun  or  Maingmo,  to  the  valley  of  the  Irra- 
waddy, is  about  thirty  miles  of  mountainouB 
country  inhabited  by  Kakhyens.  At  first 
these  would  not  perhaps  respect  the  wire, 
especially  in  cases  of  any  individual  being  in 
want  at  any  moment  of  metal  for  his  bullets, 
or  arrows,  or  spears ;  but  for  ages  they  hare 
been  accustomed  to  give  safe  escort  to  dawk 
runners,  and,  to  begin  with  this,  two  dajs' 
march  may  be  got  over  in  that  way :  trifling 
subsidies  would,  however,  soon  reconcile  the 
tribes,  and  ensure  the  continuity  of  the  wire. 

<<<4th.  From  the  foot  of  the  Eakhjen 
mountains  to  Bhamo,  and  on  through  Shoay- 
goo  and  Eatha  to  Muimipore,  across  the  quiet 
trading  Eadoos,  there  is  no  obstacle  either 
geographically  or  in  the  way  of  wild  tribes. 
From  Munnipore  to  Calcutta,  although  in  our 
own  territory  and  dependencies,  would,  per- 
haps, be  the  most  difi&cult  part  of  the  line : 
part  of  it,  however,  is  already  completed  bj 
the  Assam  lines. 

**  *  5th.  Such  a  line  would  lie  ahnost  entirely 
between  latitude  2S°  and  25^,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Tsikyang  being  followed  from  Canton  to 
Yunan,  would  very  nearly  describe  an  are  of  a 
great  circle  pasedng  tiirough  Calcutta  and 
Canton, 
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« <  6ih.  From  Eaiha  a  line  would,  of  course, , 
branch  off  and  connect  Rangoon  y^  Mandalay, 
and  the  present  Pega  line  with  Bhamo.  In- 
deed, this  portion  from  Bhamo  to  Thayetmyo 
or  Prome  will  be,  probably,  the  first  con- 
stracted. 

"  '  7th.  A  telegraph  may  go  where  a  railway 
must  stop  ;  bnt  the  same  reasons  that  forbid 
me  to  think  of  any  other  ronte  than  the  aboTe 
for  the  former,  force  me  to  believe  that,  if 
Western  China  is  to  be  tapped  at  all  from  the 
west  or  sonth,  it  will  be  by  the  same  rente ; 
and  if  a  railway  or  tramway  be  required,  it 
will  be  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhamo  to 
Ymian  city.  The  possibility  of  snch  a  railway 
is,  for  the  present,  I  admit,  as  chimerical  as 
that  of  one  over  any  other  nnsnryeyed  region. 
By  this  route,  however,  the  unknown  occupies 
less  of  the  distance  than  by  any  other. 

"  *  8th.  The  railway,  however,  is  not  neces- 
sary to  even  a  vast  commerce  by  the  Bhamo 
route:  river  steamers  and  flats  can  navigate 
the  Inawaddy  up  to  Bhamo.  There  is  the 
alternative  of  the  Taeping  Biver,  or  a  perfectly 
flat  road  from  Bhamo  to  the  foot  of  the 
Eakhyen  hills.  Up  to  this  point  the  route  is 
through  our  own  and  the  friendly  Burman 
territory,  the  latter  open  to  us  by  right  of 
treaty. 

" '  9th.  Three  or  four  days^  mountain  route, 
frequented  from  time  immemorial  by  thousands 
of  ponies;  mules,  and  asses  that  have  carried 
westward  silk,  tea,  copper,  gold,  &c, ;  and 
eastward,  cotton,  salt,  serpentine,  &c.,  reach 
Sanda  or  some  other  Shan  frontier  city,  whence 
again  the  route  is  taken  up  by  the  civilization 
of  China,  and  carried  north-east,  east,  and 
south-east. 

'* '  10th.  Bhamo  will  be  a  mart  again  in  a 
short  time,  as  soon,  in  fact,  as  Yunan  is  quiet 
enough  to  make  any  trade  possible  ;  and  seek- 
ing for  any  new  mart  in  the  unknown  regions 
of  Esmok  seems  like  looking  for  a  new  port  to 
get  at  the  cotton  of  the  Confederate  States 
somewhere  in  Chile,  because  Charleston 
happens,  for  the  present,  to  be  blockaded. 

'*  *  11th.  The  modification  of  this  route 
which,  I  believe,  will  be  found  advisable,  is,  as 
mentioned  under  the  second  heading,  to  stop 
the  steam  traffic  at  a  point  below  Bhamo,  say 
Sawnddy,  or  even  Eoungtoung,  and  make  a 
tram  or  railroad  along  the  plain  to  near  Mas- 


seen  {vide  map  No.  2).  The  passage  of  the 
80  miles  of  Eakhyen  hills  to  be  made  by  a 
good  road  that  may  be  by-and-by  replaced  by 
a  tram  or  railway.  The  telegraph  to  follow 
the  tame  line,  and  both  road  and  telegraph  to 
enter  China  by  the  Shoaylee  valley  at  Moun- 
gsun,  and  pass  on  by  Maingmo,  Seefim,  and 
Mington  to  Yunchan,  instead  of  passing  frt)m 
Bhamo  by  way  of  Sanda  and  Momien  to  the 
same  city. 

***  12th.  Referring  to  both  trade  and  tele- 
graph route,  if  any  line  is  possible,  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  line  is  the  most  so ;  if  any  line 
will  pay,  it  must  be  this ;  and  if  any  line  can 
be  safe,  it  must  be  this.  Such  a  line  will  be, 
I  firmly  believe,  the  one  ultimately  adopted, 
since  it  will  be  the  shortest,  the  easiest,  the 
cheapest,  and  the  safest,  and  follows  the  most 
frequented  and  oldest  trade  routes  through  the 
most  populous  and  civilized  territories  between 
the  Indmn  and  Chinese  Seas.' 

"  Whichever  be  the  route  followed,  how- 
ever, and  it  may  be  that  thorough  surveys  will 
entirely  change  the  data  on  which  are  founded 
present  opinions,  the  day  is  evidently  not  fiur 
distant  when  Burmah  will  become  the  high- 
way for  a  vast  trade  with  China.  Although 
Yunan  is,  for  the  time,  so  disturbed,  I  see  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  domestic  and  foreign 
trade  of  that  province  will  long  remain  in  its 
present  unsatisfactory  state  of  abeyance.  The 
Pansee  revolution  may,  indeed,  be  found  to 
have  been  useful  in  breaking  up  the  power  of 
exclusion  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  backed  as 
this  would  have  been  by  all  the  influence  of 
the  Chinese  merchants,  whose  jealousy  blinds 
them  to  their  true  interests,  afid  especially  of 
those  of  the  old  Burmah  Company,  the  Chief 
of  whom  is  said  by  the  right  Bev.  Bishop 
Chauveau  to  have  80,000  men  at  his  orders. 
And  while  the  province  is  occupied  in  re-assur- 
ing such  a  settled  condition  as  Will  make  ex- 
tensive commerce  possible,  whether  it  be  under 
the  old  Chinese  or  the  new  Pansee  authority, 
the  surveys  may  be  made,  the  routes  and  plans 
of  action  definitely  arranged,  and  perhaps  the 
communication  opened  just  in  time  to  meet  the 
reviving  trade. 

<'  The  Taeping  rebellion,  impeding  as  it 
must  do,  the  conmierce  between  the  western 
provinces  of  Yunan,  Szechuen,  and  Ewei- 
chow,  and  the  eastern  seaboard,  holds  out  still 
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mora  encouragement  to  the  attempt  to  pierce 
those  provinces  from  the  west;  they  form  a 
splendid  field,  most  inviting  to  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  that  of  old  has  characterized  oar 
commerce.  There  are  then  40,000,000  people 
waiting  to  he  clothed  with  British  piece  goods, 
and  to  he  famished  with  the  handiworks  of  all 
the  manofactories  of  England,  and  ready  to 
give,  in  retom,  silk,  tea,  and  the  most  valn- 
ahle  of  the  nsefol  and  precious  metals  from 
mines  that  Eoropean  skill  wonld  make  mani- 
fold more  prodactive  than  now. 

*'  The  harriers  imposed  hy  man  are  re- 
moved; there  remain  hat  those  of  natore. 
To  the  conquest  of  these,  our  science  and 
capital,  energy  and  perseverance,  will  march 
again,  as  they  have  so  often  marched  hefore, 
and  again  will  he  gained — ^to  British  com- 
merce a  new  nation  of  hnyers  .of  our  goods, 
and  sellers  of  our  wants ;  to  the  cause  of  pro- 
gress, a  new  opening  for  the  living  civilization 
of  Europe  to  compete  with  the  sickly  semi- 
barharism  of  Asia;  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  humaniiy,  a  new  field  for  truth  and  bene- 
ficence to  modify,  alleviate,  and  replace  the 
cruelties  of  a  fierce  fanaticism  and  the  vices  of 
a  degraded  infidelity. 

'*With  the  opening  of  this  new  way  to 
China  will  be  written  a  fresh  page  in  our 
already  glorious  commercial  histoiy;  will  be 
taken  another  step  in  our  onward  destiny,  and 
will  be  given  yet  another  proof  that  Providence 
sanctions  the  mission  we  attributed  to  our 
race/ 


SCIENCB   AND   ART. 

Twelfth  Beport  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
meni  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. 

I. — ^Instbuctions  in  Soienge  and  Abt. 
As  respects  Science. 

"  Science. — ^Under  the  present  system  of  aid 
to  science  schools  and  classes,  inaugurated  by 
the  minute  of  June  1859,  there  have  been  six 
annual  ezamiitations  for  certificates  as  science 
teachers  and  four  general  examinations  of 
students.  The  numbers  under  instruction 
continue  to  increase  rapidly,  the  results  as 
regards  instruction  are  reported  by  the  ex- 
aminers to  be  thorough  and  sound,  the  payments 


are  perfectly  under  control,  and  the  system  may 
be  looked  upon  as  quite  successful. 

"  No  teachers  are  trained  by  the  department, 
the  number  of  candidates  who  come  up  there- 
fore from  year  to  year  to  obtain  certificates  aa 
teachers  is  influenced  almost  solely  by  the 
requirements  of  the  country  and  the  probability 
of  obtaining  employment.  The  system  may 
now  be  considered  working  at  its  natural  rate, 
the  first  rapid  increase  due  to  novelty  haying 
subsided.  It  is  therefore  satis£aotoiy  to  see 
that  the  numbers  are  still  maintained.  Six 
more  candidates  came  up  last  November  than 
the  November  before,  whilst  one  more,  making 
a  total  of  96,  obtained  certificates.  The 
number  of  candidates  was  in  1859,  57;  in 
1860,  89 ;  1861, 108  ;  1862, 126  ;  1868, 109 ; 
and  1864,  115.  Numbers  who  obtained  certi- 
ficates, 1859,  48;  1860,  75;  1861,  97; 
1862,  112  ;  1868,  95 ;  and  1864,  96. 

"  Of  the  successful  candidates,  thirty-eight 
came  up  to  improve  the  grade  of  the  ceitifieates 
they  held  or  to  obtain  additional  ones ;  fifty- 
seven  were  new  candidates  who  had  not  been 
certificated  previously.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
see  that  so  many  candidates  endeavoured  to 
improve  the  grade  of  their  certificates,  to 
which  their  is  now  no  pecuniary  value  attached 
under  the  regulations.  There  are  now  about 
880  certificated  science  teachers,  all  but  a  few 
of  whom,  who  were  certificated  before  1859, 
have  obtained  their  instruction  in  science 
without  any  expenditure  of  public  money  by  the 
science  and  art  department. 

''  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
students  under  instruction  in  classes  under 
certificated  teachers  during  the  past  five  years. 
1860,  number  of  classes,  9 ;  number  under 
instruction,  600;  1861,  88—1,880;  1862, 
70—2,548;  1863,  75—8,111;  1864,  91— 
4,666.  By  the  returns  from  the  schools  it 
appears  that  there  were  at  the  commencement 
of  this  year  5,054  students  under  instnietion 
in  114  classes  then  existing.  The  steady 
development  of  the  system,  which  has  been 
maintained  from  the  commencement,  therefore 
still  continues. 

**  The  last,  the  fourth,  general  examination 
of  science  classes  was  held  in  May.  The 
examination  in  each  subject  was  carried  on,  as 
before,  simultaneously  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom  through  the  agency  of  the  local  corn- 
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miitees  of  the  schools.  814  separate  exami- 
nationa  were  thus  held  at  seyenty-six  proyincial 
and  eight  metropolitan  centres,  some  local 
committees  having  superintended  as  many  as 
fourteen  and  sixteen  examinations  on  different 
erenings.  They  are  again  reported  to  have 
been  efficiently  conducted  in  this  manner. 

"  Of  the  4,666  students  under  instruction 
at  the  time,  2,070  came  up  to  the  examination, 
besides  twenty-five  from  schools  not  under 
certificated  teachers. 

"  The  rapid  extension  of  science  instruction 
rendered  it  probable  that  the  payments  to 
teachers,  though  only  made  on  the  results  of 
the  instruction  of  students  of  the  artizan  and 
poorer  classes,  might,  in  some  oases,  especially 
in  the  larger  schools,  become  exoessiye.  The 
science  directory  was  therefore,  by  minute  of 
the  2l8t  September  1868,  revised  and  certain 
proTisions  introduced,  with  a  view  of  preventing 
the  payments  £rom  becoming  at  any  time  un- 
necessarily large. 

''The  Navigation  schools  having  been,  as 
stated  in  our  last  report,  placed  on  the  same 
footing,  as  respects  aid,  as  the  general  science 
classes,  the  payments  under  the  former  system 
ceased  last  June.  Numerous  remonstrances 
haying  been  received  from  the  navigation 
schools  as  to  this  change  of  system,  we  have, 
m  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Trade, 
sanctioned  the  arrangements  detailed  in  the 
minute  of  14th  May  1864,  see  appendix  A., 
page  6,  with  a  view  to  render  this  change  in  the 
existing  schools  easier.  They  received  payment 
under  its  provisions  for  the  instruction  of  about 
1,100  students,  seamen,  mates,  and  masters, 
who  are  not  included  in  the  above  returns. 
The  examination  of  the  other  students  took 
pUce  in  May,  and  the  returns  are  included  in 
those  before  quoted.  Some  restrictions  which 
still  kept  navigation  schools  distinct  from  ordi- 
nary science  classes  having  been  now  removed, 
greater  facilities  will,  it  is  believed,  be  afforded 
to  seafaring  men,  and  boys  preparing  for  a  sca- 
rring life,  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  bearing  on  their  calling. 

''The  Shipowners'  Association  of  Liverpool 
haying  memorialized  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  to  institute  examinations  and  grant 
degrees  and  honorary  distinctions  for  passing  in 
nayigation,  ftc.  to  officers  of  the  merchant 
seryioe,   his    Grace    communicated  with  the 


Lord  President  of  the  Council  and  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  necessary  examinations  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
The  requisite  machinery  now  exists,  an^  we 
have  expressed  our  willingness  to  undertake 
the  conduct  of  such  examinations. 

''  Grants  towards  the  purchase  of  apparatus 
and  examples  in  science  have  been  small, 
amounting  to  1412.  2s.  lOld.,  though  showing 
an  increase  on  the  two  previous  years,  when 
they  amounted  to  452.  Ss.  6d.  and  &71,  19s.  Q^d. 
respectively.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Hofriann, 
the  examiner  in  chemistry,  in  which  there  are 
the  largest  number  of  candidates,  as  to  the 
advantages  which  he  attributes  to  the  freedom 
allowed  to  the  teacher  under  the  regulations  is 
worthy  of  note. 

"  Roytd  School  of  Naval  Architecture  and 
Marine  En^neering. — ^The  opening  of  this 
school,  announced  in  our  last  report,  took 
pkce  on  the  1st  November.  The  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  sent  sixteen  pupils  for  education 
in  the  theory  of  their  profession  for  the  public 
service ;  eight  of  these  were  from  the  royal 
dockyards,  and  eight  from  the  steam  factories, 
six  private  students  entered  for  the  full  course; 
paying  the  fees  of  25Z.  per  session.  Two  of 
these  students  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
for  the  present,  their  mathematical  attainments 
not  being  such  as  to  qualify  them  for  the 
advanced  instruction  in  the  school.  It  is  not 
considered  probable  that  for  some  years  there 
will  be  any  large  number  of  private  students. 

«  With  the  view  of  rendering  the  school  at 
once  as  useful  as  possible  to  officers  in  her 
Miyesty*s  service  and  private  shipbuilders,  the 
plan  has  been  adopted  experimentally  of  having 
a  full  course  of  public  lectures  by  eminent 
scientific  men,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
instruction  in  the  school  by  the  regular  staff. 
These  lectures  are  given  in  the  afternoon,  and 
are  so  far  distinct  froin  the  school  instruction, 
that  they  may  be  attended  by  the  public  on  the 
payment  of  separate  fees. 

'<  The  naval  models  belonging  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, which  were  kept  in  the  vaults  of  Somerset 
House  for  some  years  past,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  this  department,  and  are  exhibited  in 
one  of  the  galleries  of  the  iron  museum.  They 
have  excited  considerable  interest  and  had 
already  received  numerous  valuable  additions 
from  private  shipbuilders  and  engineers  at  the 
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time  of  yoor  Migesty's  vifiit.  More  are  pro- 
mised, and  the  collection,  which  is  of  great 
yalne  in  connexion  with  the  school  of  naval 
architecture,  will  no  donht  he  largely  increased 
in  this  way.  The  introduction  of  the  naval 
masenm  in  juxtaposition  with  the  museum  of 
patents  affords  an  additional  reason  for  the 
organization  of  a  museum  of  science  generally, 
so  that  museums  with  like  ohjects,  hut  under 
different  authorities,  may  not  he  created.  This 
has  made  clear  that  there  is  virtually  no  real 
connexion  between  the  first  models  of  patented 
inventions — ^necessarily  imperfect,  as  illustrating 
only  the  crude  idea  of  the  inventor, — and  the 
machinery,  or  the  models  of  the  perfected 
machine,  as  in  use  at  any  time,  such  as  it 
would  be  desirable  to  exhibit  as  a  scientific 
museum  of  machinery.'' 

As  respects  Art, 

"  The  Natunud  Art  Training  School,  at 
South  Kensington. — The  report  of  the  head 
master  includes  the  results  of  one  session  pre- 
viously reported  on,  and  of  one  new  session 
— ^that  terminated  by  the  examination  in  July 
last.  The  earlier  publication  of  our  report 
rendering  it  impossible  to  include  the  results 
of  the  session  terminating  in  Februaiy,  it  has 
been  considered  advisable  in  future  to  include 
in  the  report  of  the  training  school  for  one 
year  the  work  of  the  two  sessions  ending  in 
July  of  that  year,  and  commencing  in  October 
of  the  previous  year.  The  training  dass 
during  the  two  sessions  thus  ending  in  July 
1864,  numbered  fifty-four  students ;  forty-one 
of  these  were  in  receipt  of  allowances  for 
maintenance,  and  thirteen  were  free  students. 
Twenty-four  certificates  of  qualification  as 
teachers  of  art  schools  were  obtained  by 
students  in  this  class. 

'<  The  increased  accommodation  afforded  by 
the  new  permanent  buildings,  in  which  these 
sessions  were  held,  while  giving  greater  facili- 
ties for  the  thorough  training  of  art  teachers, 
enabled  an  increased  number  of  students  paying 
fees  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction. 
The  number  of  such  students  was,  in  the 
winter  session  882,  and  in  the  spring  session 
448 ;  and  their  fees  amounted  to  878^.  lis. 
and  945^.  98.  respectively,  being  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  of  seventy-nine  over 
the  preceding  winter  session,  and  155  over  the 


spring  session,  and  896Z.  in  the  amount  of 
fees  over  the  corresponding  sessions  the  year 
before.  Some  of  the  national  scholars  and 
students  in  the  training  school  have  been 
formed  into  a  class  to  practise  the  etching  of 
objects  in  the  art  museum,  partly  with  a  new 
to  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
contents,  and  partly  in  order  to  obtain  iUnstra- 
tions  of  ornament  for  distribution  to  local 
schools  of  art. 

'*  The  certificates  and  medals  taken  by  stn- 
dents  in«  the  training  school  are  shown  below, 
compared  with  the  former  year — certificates, 
1868,  51 ;  1864,  24 ;  medals,  1868, 60 ;  1864, 
61 ;  national  medaUions,  1868,  12;  1864, 15. 

'<  The  establishment  of  district  schools  of 
art  in  London  is  gradually  relieving  the  national 
training  school  of  the  charge  of  instruction  in 
metropolitan  schools  for  the  poor. 

*'  There  are  now  91  schools  of  art  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  attended  by  16,555  students, 
and  extending  their  instruction  in  drawing  to 
94,088  children  in  elementary  schools. 

"  Seven  certificates  of  qualification  as  masters 
of  art  schools  have  been  taken  by  students 
trained  in  local  schools.  This  is  under  the 
system  of  commencing  the  training  of  teachers 
in  the  local  schools  referred  to  in  oar  kst 
report  as  having  been  just  instituted. 

**  The  total  number  of  prizes  and  medals 
issued  in  1864  was  for  drawing  on  slates,  656; 
1st  grade  prize,  6,211 ;  2nd  grade  prize,  985 ; 
local  medals,  1,014  ;  national  medallions,  153. 

**  There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  first  grade  prizes  and  medallions  awarded  in 
1864.  These  results  are  owing,  as  respects 
prizes,  to  a  change  in  the  standard,  and  as 
respects  the  medallions,  to  the  awards  haring 
been  made  on  the  work  of  more  than  one  year, 
consequent  on  the  changes  rendered  necessaiy 
by  the  minutes  introducing  a  system  of  payment 
solely  on  results.  These  minutes  were  printed 
in  the  report  of  1862. 

*'  The  action  of  these  minutes  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  successfnl 
in  the  elementary  examinations.  The  number 
who  obtained  1st  and  2nd  grade  prizes  and 
certificates  was  11,984  in  1868,  and  16,144  in 
1864.  Their  effect  upon  the  more  advanced 
work  of  the  schools  cannot  yet  be  determined, 
as  the  productions  of  the  students  do  not  come 
under  examination  till  March. 
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"  Tlie  resnlts  of  the  ezamination  of  candi- 
dates in  diocesan  and  other  training  colleges 
for  certificates  td  teach  drawing  in  1864,  were 
as  follows : — 

"  Number  examined,  2,584  ;  number  passed, 
1,974  ;  number  of  certificates,  159. 

"  Aid  by  examples  has  been  given  on  79 
requisitions  from  art  schools  and  classes,  to 
the  amount  of  77Z.  5«.  7d.  In  1868  the  amount 
was  107L  Ss.  Id.  on  78  requisitions.  In  1862 
the  amount  was  190Z.  Os.  ^\d.  on  121  requisi- 
tions, and  in  1861,  805^.  158.  4(i.  on  208  re- 
quisitions. 

''  The  grand  total  of  persons  taught  drawing 
through  tiie  agency  of  the  department,  and  the 
amount  of  fees  paid  in  1864,  have  been  as 
follows : — 

<' Numbers  taught,  110,680;  fees  paid, 
19,093^.  Is.  4cl. 

'*  Two  schools,  those  at  Finsbury  and  Sun- 
derland, have  been  closed  for  lack  of  local  sup- 
port, and  three  new  ones  have  been  opened  at 
Devizes,  Trowbridge,  and  Henley-on-Thames. 

*'  Grants  in  aid  of  building  new  schools  have 
been  paid  this  year  to  Nottingham  and  Lincoln, 
and  bad  been  promised,  before  the  passing  of 
the  minute  abolishing  building  grants,  to  Bur- 
slem,  Leeds,  and  Wolverton,  where  the  build- 
ings are  in  progress. 

«  A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  appointed  in  the  month  of  March  to 
inquire  into  the  constitution,  working,  and 
success  of  schools  of  art.  It  presented  its 
report  in  July.  We  have  given  this  report,  as 
well  as  other  documents  on  the  subject,  our 
earnest  attention  and  consideration,  and  have 
prepared  a  minute  adopting  its  recommenda- 
tion, as  far  as  we  believe  it  practicable  or 
advisable  to  do  so. 

n. — SoTTTH  Kensington  Museum. 

"  Buildings. — The  range  of  buildings  form- 
ing the  north  side  of  the  principal  quadrangle, 
and  containing  the  lecture  theatre,  is  now  in 
course  of  erection.  The  rate  of  progress  is 
reported  by  the  architect  to  have  been  com- 
paratively slow,  from  the  delay  consequent  on 
the  modelling  and  manufacture  of  the  terra 
cotta,  which  material  is  exchisively  used*  in 
the  dressings  and  ornamental  details  of  the  ex- 
terior. A  range  of  building  on  the  extreme 
east  of  the  museum  for  the  reception  of  the 
stores  and  offices  has  been  erected. 


"  The  completion  of  the  south  courts  will 
render  necessaiy  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
iron  museum,  designed  and  built  by  Sir  William 
Cubitt  for  the  Boyal  Commissioners  of  1851, 
partially  out  of  monies  voted  by  Parliament, 
and  partially  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  presented  by  the  Boyal  Conunis- 
sioners  in  1856  to  the  then  recently  created 
Department  of  Science  and  Art.  Preparations 
are,  therefore,  being  made  for  taking  down  this 
portion.  We  propose  that,  when  taken  down, 
sections  of  this  building  shall  be  offered  to  the 
promoters  of  the  several  district  metropolitan 
museums  at  a  nominal  cost,  and  we  will  take 
measures  for  showing  how  they  can  be  econo- 
mically erected.  The  polychrome  decorations 
of  both  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the 
south  court,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Godfrey 
Sykes,  and  of  the  rooms  for  oriental  objects 
from  those  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  have  been 
nearly  completed,  and  three  of  the  mosaic 
pictures  for  the  panels  in  the  side  walls  are 
now  being  made.  A  portrait  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort  for  the  south  court  in  mosaics  is  also 
in  course  of  execution.  Further  details  of 
these  and  other  works  executed  or  in  progress 
during  the  year  wiU  be  found  in  the  general 
superintendent's  and  architect's  reports  before 
referred  to. 

'<  The  Inspector-General  for  Art,  Mr.  Bed- 
grave,  B.A.,  reporting  on  the  pictures,  draw- 
ings, &p.,  the  property  of  or  under  the  charge 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  states  that 
the  periodical  examination  shows  that  their 
general  condition  is  most  satisfactory.  The 
national  collection  of  water-colour  paintings  is 
gradually  increasing  in  importance.  Several 
purchases  have  been  made  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  collection  has  been  enriched  by 
gifts  of  water-colour  paintings  from  the  Bev. 
T.  Baven,  B.  Sasse,  jun.,  Esq.,  the  Bev.  J. 
Sheepshanks,  and  others. 

**  The  galleries  which  have  been  specially 
prepared  for  this  collection  will  be  completed 
in  the  spring.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  ex- 
hibit the  collection  altogether  arranged  chrono- 
logically, when  it  will  form  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  historical  series. 

*'  We  have  great  satisfaction  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  further  development  of  the  system 
of  loans  that  has  taken  place  in  this  class  of  art 
through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  John  Walter,  M.P., 
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who  liafl  lent  a  ooDeetion  of  57  pictures  by  the 
old  mastera,  prineipallj  of  the  Dutch  school. 

''The  adminifltration  of  the  masemii,  the 
re-organization  of  which  was  tonched  npon  in 
oar  last  report,  appears  to  be  working  satisfac- 
torily. It  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  having 
the  general  duties  of  the  mnBemn— dnties,  that 
is,  such  an  arrangement  and  administration, 
which  are  common  to  all  divisions  of  the 
mnseom,  whether  art  collections,  or  the  educa- 
tional or  food  collections  alike, — subject  to  the 
direction  of  one  officer,  the  specialities  alone 
of  each  division  being  under  the  charge  of  the 
officer  to  whom  the  technical  duties  are  con- 
fided. This  we  conceive  to  be  a  better  plan 
and  likely  more  to  conduce  to  harmony  and 
unity  of  action  than  the  one  usually  adopted, 
indeed,  in  most  museums,  of  placing  the  whole 
or  nearly  the  whole  administration  of  each 
division  of  the  museum  under  the  officer  in 
Special  technical  charge. 

"  Art  Purchases. — A  number  of  valuable 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  museum  by 
purchase.  The  principal  objects  are  a  casket 
in  coloured  enamel,  the  work  of  Jean  Limousin ; 
a  missal  case  in  gold,  ornamented  with  trans- 
lucent enamel,  said  to  have  been  formerly 
the  property  of  Henrietta  Maria,  consort  of 
Charles  I. ;  a  candlestick  of  Henri  n.  ware ; 
the  Syon  cope,  a  remarkable  example  of  early 
English  needlework ;  a  *  rotable,'  or  altar- 
piece,  from  a  church,  now  destroyed,  at  Valen- 
cia, in  Spain ;  and  a  collection  of  objects  illus- 
trative of  Spanish  work  during  the  16th  and 
16th  centuries. 

.  «  An  understimding  has  been  come  to  with 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  reciprocal  aid  in  the  pur- 
chase of  works  of  art. 

'*  In  the  report  before-mentioned  will  be 
found  a  list  of  the  gifts  that  have  been  made 
to  the  museum  during  the  year.  Among  these 
should  be  mentioned  a  collection  of  articles, 
such  as  watches,  needlework,  wearing  apparel, 
&c.,  highly  illustrative  of  the  manners  and 
tastes  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  presented 
by  the  Bev.  B.  Brooke,  of  Ghiteforth  House, 
Selby. 

''The  regular  collection  of  objects  on  loan 
continues  to  be  well  supported.  Besides  the 
ooUection  of  Dutch  pictures  before  alluded  to, 
many  valuable  and  interesting  objects  have  been 


contributed  by  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  £.  Ghidstone 
and  others.  It  is  proposed  to  open  a  special 
loan  exhibition  of  miniatures  on  the  Ist  of  Jane. 
A  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have 
been  requested  to  give  their  assistance  and  act 
as  a  committee. 

"  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  arrangements  for  the  systematic  inter- 
change of  reproductions  of  works  of  art  with 
foreign  Governments,  the  preliminary  steps  for 
which  were  reported  last  year.  Several  valu- 
able casts  have  been  added  to  the  museum, 
such  as  that  of  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Borne, 
and  others  of  important  works  in  the  museum 
of  the  Louvre  obtained  from  the  French  Go- 
vernment ;  of  the  Biga  in  the  Vatican ;  and  of 
the  panels  for  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  at 
Pisa  by  Giovanni  Pisano. 

"  With  a  view  of  completing  as  fJEff  as  pos- 
sible the  collections  illustrating  architectoral 
sculpture  and  decoration,  we  have  sought  the 
advice  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
the  Council  of  the  Architectural  museum,  and 
the  architectural  profession  generally,  as  to  the 
works  of  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain 
reproductions. 

"  We  have  caused  the  art  inventory  to  be 
carefully  revised,  and  for  this  purpose  have 
secured  the  services  of  eminent  collectors  and 
connoisseurs  of  objects  feJling  under  the  several 
divisions  of  the  collection.  The  larger  portion 
of  this  work  has  been  compiled.  A  more 
minute  and  critical  description  of  the  objects 
under  these  respective  classes  is  also  in  course 
of  preparation  as  a  catalogue.  This  it  is  pro- 
posed to  publish  in  sections,  with  woodcuts,  so 
as  to  form  a  series  of  useful  works  of  reference. 
Catalogues  are  also  in  progress  of  the  collec- 
tions of  reproductions  in  electrotype,  fictile 
ivory,  and  plaster. 

"  The  circulating  collection  has  been  exhi- 
bited at  Bristol  in  June,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society,  and  at  Islington  in  October,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  North  London  Working  Men's 
Industrial  Exhibition.  The  circulation  of 
special  objects  among  the  schools  of  art — a 
system  alluded  to  in  our  last  report  as  having 
been  commenced — ^has  been  since  materially 
extended. 

"  An  application  for  assistance  towards  an 
exhibition  at  Alton  Towers  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  Wedgwood  Institnte,  which  will  contun  the 
Borslem  School  of  Art,  haTing  heen  received, 
we  considered  that  it  might  nsefnlly  be  made 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  county  exhi- 
bitions, which  would  bring  to  light  many 
Talnable  works  of  art,  and  thereby  benefit 
art  instmction  generally.  We  have  therefore, 
sanctioned  the  loan  of  examples  from  the  mu- 
senm  free  of  expense  to  such  exhibitions,  in 
accordance  with  the  Minnte  on  Art  Schools  of 
the  9th  January,  1865. 

"  The  art  library,  besides  being  open  every 
day  in  the  week,  daring  the  time  the  mnseom 
is  open,  to  stndents  and  the  holders  of  reading 
tickets,  is  now  opened  to  all  persons  on  stu- 
dents' days.  It  has  been  used  by  a  larger 
number  of  readers — 10,685,  exclusive  of  mas* 
ters  of  schools  and  officers  of  the  department — 
than  in  any  previous  year.  The  larger  accom- 
modation which. the  proposed  permanent  build- 
ings will  give  will  be  of  great  service  in  in- 
ereasing  the  usefulness  of  the  library,  which, 
as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  museum,  is  now 
much  cramped  for  space. 

*'  The  bsue  to  schools  of  art  of  photographs 
of  objects  in  the  museum,  made  by  the  depart- 
ment photographer,  Mr.  Thurston  Thompson, 
still  continues.  These  can  be  also  obtained  by 
the  public  through  the  ordinary  trade  channels. 
The  large  collection  now  in  the  library  is  being 
catalogued.  The  same  is  being  done  with  the 
other  portfolio  collections  of  drawings  and  en- 
gravings, to  which  numerous  additions  have 
been  made  during  the  year,  among  others, 
of  600  drawings  by  the  late  William  Mul- 
zeady,  B.A« 

**  Instead  of  republishing  the  catalogue  of 
the  art  library  in  its  present  state,,  we  con- 
template the  compilation  of  a  work  of  wider 
aim — a  general  or  universal  catalogue  of  art 
literature.  For  this  purpose  we  have  made 
application  through  the  Foreign  Office  to  your 
Majesty's  diplomatic  residents  at  the  various 
courts  of  Europe  to  obtain  all  the  information 
and  fiicilities  accessible  for  making  the  work  of 
European  use  and  interest.  The  preliminary 
work  for  this  catalogue  is  in  progress,  but  being 
of  great  range  and  difficulty,  it  will  necessarily 
occupy  a  long  time  in  preparation. 

"  On  the  1st  June,  an  exhibition  of  stained 
glass  and  mosaics,  the  works  of  the  principal 
English  manufacturers,  was  opened,  and  excited 


considerable  interest  and  attention.  With  a 
view  of  developing  these  valuable  but  unfor- 
tunately rather  neglected  branches  of  decorative 
art,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  have  an 
exhibition  of  them  annually. 

**  The  Educational  Collections. — Additions 
continue  to  be  made  to  the  educational  library, 
chiefly  through  the  contributions  of  the  prin- 
cipal publishers  in  this  country.  The  collec- 
tions of  maps,  diagrams,  and  apparatus  de- 
posited by  the  various  producers  for  exhibition 
have  also  been  largely  increased.  Alterations 
in  the  museum  have  rendered  a  re-arrangement 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  collections  necessary ; 
this  has  been  effected  as  completely  as  the 
space  disposable  would  permit.  The  number  of 
students  consulting  the  books  in  the  library 
shows  an  increase  on  the  pr;evious  year,  being 
4,407  as  against  8,568  in  1868. 

'<  A  new  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  educational  museum  and  library, 
completed  up  to  the  end  of  1864,  has  been 
published.  With  a  view  of  rendering  this 
useful  work  as  accessible  as  possible  to  teachers 
it  is  issued  to  them  at  the  reduced  rate  of  la., 
and  to  the  public  at  2«.  6d, 

'*  The  Food  Collection  has  been  re-arranged 
and  now  fills  the  greater  portion  of  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  collection  of  animal 
products.  Its  arrangement  and  classification 
have  been  improved,  and  numerous  specimens 
have  been  added  to  it  during  the  year.  The 
travelling  collection  has  been  exhibited  on  loan 
at  Evesham,  Peel  Park  Museum,  Salford,  and 
the  North  London  Industrial  Exhibition  at 
Islington. 

"  Collection  of  Animal  Prodttcts,  —  This 
collection,  as  well  as  that  of  French  colonial 
products  presented  by  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  has,  in 
accordance  with  the  arrangement  before  re- 
ferred to,  been  removed  to  the  galleries  over 
the  south  arcade  of  the  Horticultural  Grardens, 
and  is  in  course  of  re-arrangement.  But  few 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  collection 
during  the  year.  As  soon  as  these  arcades  can 
be  connected  with  the  museum,  this  collection 
will  be  re-opened  to  the  public.  To  do  this  a 
passage  under  Exhibition  Road  will  afford  the 
most  convenient  access.  Indeed,  without  it,  it 
is  doubtful  if  this  interesting  collection  would 
not  be  rendered  practically  useless. 
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**  The  Museum  of  Cotutruction  and  Building 
Matericds  has  been  enriched  daring  the  past 
year  by  a  yalnable  collection  of  terra  cottas  for 
architectoral  decoration,  ezecnted  by  Signer 
A.  Boni,  of  Milan,  from  whom  they  were  pur- 
chased. Similar  terra  cottas  have  been  em- 
ployed by  Signer  Boni  in  ornamenting  some 
palaces  lately  built  in  Milan.  A  gift  by  M. 
Oudry,  of  Auteuil,  near  Paris,  of  a  series  of 
bronzed  ornamental  iron-castings,  to  illustrate 
his  bronzing  process,  the  so-called  'galvano 
plastique,'  deserves  mention.  Specimens  of 
different  kinds  have  also  been  added  to  the 
other  sections  of  the  museum.  Their  display 
•  has,  howeyer,  been  seriously  impeded  by  want 
of  space.  Preparations  for  taking  down  a  sec- 
tion of  the  iron  museum  to  make  way  for 
the  new  permanent  buildings  has  rendered 
necessary  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  col- 
lections. 

*'  The  collection  of  mosaic  work  for  archi- 
tectural decoration  has  been  developed  both  by 
loan  and  purchase.  A  tolerably  complete  series 
of  ancient  and  modem  mosaics  is  now  exhibited 
in  the  structural  museum,  which,  it  is  trusted, 
will  be  of  use  in  encouraging  this  art  in  England. 

**  Although  the  visitors  to  the  Museum  were 
not  so  numerous  last  year  as  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  the  normal  attractions  continue 
to  increase.  The  numbers  in  1862  were  ex- 
ceptionally increased  by  the  International  Ex- 
hibition, while  the  exhibition  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales'  bridal  presents  attracted,  during  seven- 
teen days  only  in  1868,  229,426  persons.  The 
following  gives  the  numbers  since  the  open- 
ing :— 1868,  466,288;  1869,  476,866  ;  1860, 
610,696  ;  1861,  604,660 ;  1862,  1,241,869 ; 
1868,  726,916  ;  1864,  668,069. 

'*  The  inner  circle  of  the  metropolitan  rail- 
ways, for  which  a  bill  was  obtained  last  year, 
will  have  a  large  or  '  exchange  *  station  within 
200  yards  of  the  Musuem,  to  which  there  will 
probably  be  a  covered  passage  of  communica- 
tion. This  will  render  the  Museum  really  as 
accessible  as  any  portion  of  London. 

"  III. — Institutions  Subject  to  the  Supbb- 

INl^ENDENOE  OF  THE  DePABTMENT. 

**  Geological  Survey ,  Museum  of  Practical  Geo- 
logy,  and  Eoyal  School  of  Mines. 

"  From  the  report  of  the  Director-general  it 
appears  that  in  England,  1,481  square  miles. 


including  a  considerable  area  which  it  was 
necessary  to  re-examine  to  insert  the  super- 
ficial beds,  were  surveyed  during  the  year.  In 
Scotland,  872  square  miles  were  surveyed. 
234  miles  of  section  have  been  nin  to  illus- 
trate the  maps.  The  area  surveyed  last  year  in 
England  and  Scothmd  was  2,608  square  miles. 
In  Ireland,  the  new  ground  examined  amounted 
to  about  1,846  square  miles,  and  1,728  miles 
of  boundary  were  traced. 

''  Maps  on  both  the  one-inch  and  the  six-inch 
scale,  sections,  and  memoirs  have  been  prepared 
and  issued.  Index  maps  are  added  to  the  report 
to  show  the  state  and  progress  of  the  survey 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  Direc- 
tor-general reports  that  the  sale  of  the  maps 
and  publications  of  the  geological  survey  had 
greatly  increased  during  the  past  year,  afford- 
ing the  best  proof  of  the  public  appreciation  of 
the  work. 

'<  Professor  Huxley  reports  that  the  cata- 
logue of  the  natural  history  branch  of  the 
survey  and  Museum  is  now  complete,  and,  with 
an  introductory  explanatory  notice,  vrill  shortly 
be  published.  A  list  of  the  principal  additions 
that  have  been  made  to  that  portion  of  the 
Museum,  including  gifts,  purchases,  and  con- 
tributions from  the  survey,  will  be  found  in 
the  report. 

'<  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology  was  17,021 ;  the  previous 
year  there  were  18,200.  The  catalogue  of 
mineral  collections  has  been  published,  and 
that  of  the  models  will  shortly  be  ready. 

*'  In  the  Boyal  School  of  Mines  the  number 
of  students  entering  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  with  a  view  to  become  associates,  has, 
including  the  Boyal  exhibitioners,  been  twenty. 
The  previous  year  there  were  seventeen.  The 
total  number  of  entries  as  occasional  students 
for  the  different  courses  has  been  116,  showing 
an  increase  as  against  1868,  when  there  were 
100.  The  chemical  laboratory  has  been  at- 
tended during  the  three  terms  of  1864  by  180, 
and  the  metallurgical  laboratory  by  28  stu- 
dents ;  in  1868  the  numbers  were  128  and  28 
respectively. 

*<  During  the  lectures  to  working  men  the 
theatre  was,  as  usual,  full.  The  three  other 
courses  of  evening  lectures  were  also  well 
attended. 

<*  Numerous  important  additions  have  been 
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made  to  the  Mining  Record  Office.  The  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  Poor  Law  Board  have  heen 
supplied  with  statistics  of  mines  and  minerals 
by  the  keeper,  Mr.  Robert  Hunt.  The  Royal 
Commission  on  mines  has  recommended  that 
aU  mines  shonld,  previously  to  their  being 
abandoned,  be  compelled  to  lodge  in  the 
Mining  Record  Office  attested  plans  of  their 
working  np  to  the  time  of  abandonment.  The 
office  already  possesses  a  large  number  of  such 
documents,  which  are  found  to  be  of  great 
value  in  re- opening  old  mines  or  opening  new 
ones  in  their  neighbourhood. 

''Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and  Art. 
The  exhibition  of  the  industrial  collections  has 
been  continued  in  the  rooms  which  were  tem- 
porarily fitted  up  for  that  purpose.  They  are 
opened  to  the  public  every  week  on  two  days 
and  one — Saturday — evening.  The  attend- 
ance, which  amounted  to  60,985,  shows  a 
decrease  of  8,034  on  the  previous  year,  owing 
to  the  conversaziones  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  having  been  necessarily  discon- 
tinued. 

"  15,348  persons  visited  the  Museum  on 
Saturday  evenings,  showing  that  the  working 
classes  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  thus 
afforded.  The  number  of  specimens  presented 
to  the  Museum  was  2,081,  of  which  a  list  is 
given  by  the  superintendent  in  his  report. 
Such  presentations  are  encouraging  as  to  the 
prospects  of  the  Museum.  In  addition  to  these 
240  specimens  were  acquired  by  purchase. 

"  The  natural  history  collections,  which  have 
also  remained  in  their  former  place  in  the 
rooms  in  the  university,  have  been  visited  by 
80,850,  an  increase  on  the  former  year,  when 
they  amounted  to  79,228;  8,047  of  these 
entered  on  those  days  when  the  charge  for 
admission  is  sixpence,  the  remainder  on  free 
days. 

**  The  building  of  the  new  museum  is  now 
finished,  and  the  transfer  of  both  these  collec- 
tions, which  will  probably  be  completed  about 
May  next,  has  commenced. 

**  The  director  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry reports  fully  on  the  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Museum  and  school  during  the 
past  year.  It  appears  that  the  Museum  galle- 
ries were  visited  by  25,755  persons  during  the 
day,  and  by  11,037  persons  during  the  even- 
ing, including  students  attending  the  evening 
Vol.  n. 


lectures,  on  which  evenings,  as  well  as  those 
of  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  during  the  winter 
months,  the  Museum  is  open.  This  gives  a 
total  of  86,792,  being  a  decrease  on  the  pre- 
vious year,  wheif  it  was  38,918.  The  number 
of  registered  students  who  attended  the  sys- 
tematic courses  also  shows  a  &lling  off,  being 
a  total  number  of  entries  for  all  the  six  courses 
of  207,  and  for  the  corresponding  examinations 
68,  as  against  250  and  81  respectively  the 
previous  year.  The  use  of  the  lecture  theatre 
was  again  allowed  for  a  course  of  lectures  on 
literature,  which  were  attended  by  2,448  per- 
sons ;  these  are  not  included  in  the  numbers 
before  given. 

"  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  reports  that  the 
number  of  members  has  increased  to  1,195 
from  1,177  the  previous  year.  The  number 
of  visitors  to  the  Museum  during  the  year  has 
been  10,182  ;  to  the  spring  cattle  show,  6,690 ; 
and  to  the  Christmas  show  of  &t  stock  and 
f)Eum  and  dairy  produce,  2,609,  exclusive  of 
members  of  the  society,  herds,  and  stewards. 

**  On  the  25th  May  last  the  Exhibition  of 
Irish  Manufactures  and  Home  and  Foreign 
Machinery,  suitable  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, and  of  the  fine  arts,  was  opened.  It 
remained  opened  till  the  1st  January,  during 
which  period  it  was  visited  by  380,288  persons, 
including  members  of  the  society,  &c. 

"  Four  courses  of  lectures  were  given  in  the 
Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
independently  of  those  regulated  by  the  com- 
mittee of  lectures.  The  average  attendance 
was  258  persons. 

"In  the  library  the  average  number  of 
readers,  exclusive  of  members  of  the  society, 
was,  in  the  day,  fifty-six;  in  the  evening, 
thirteen ;  being  slightly  smaller  than  last  year. 

**  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  though  still  large,  shows  a  slight 
decrease  on  the  former  year.  In  1863  the 
numbers  were  58,461  on  week-days,  and 
197,610  on  Sundays,  whereas  last  year  they 
were  51,660  on  week-days,  and  194,400  on 
Sundays.  The  curator  reports  again  that,  not- 
withstanding the  large  number  of  visitors, '  no 
wilful  mischief  was  committed  by  them  on 
Sundays.* 

'*  The  committee  of  lectures  in  Dublin  re- 
port on  the  lectures  given  under  their  direction 
jointly  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and 
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the  Bojal  Dablin  Society's  house,  and  also  on  | 
the  proTincifll  lecinres.  The  former  consisted  ! 
of  eleven  courses,  with  an  average  attendance  ', 
of  119;  the  ktter  of  five  courses  given  in  - 
different  pkces,  the  average  attendance  was  j 
98,  and  the  average  number  of  persons 
examined  6. 

**  The  Exhibition  kst  year  contamed  483 
works,  principally  by  Irish  artists,  and  was 
visited  by  2,035  persons. 

''From  the  report  of  the  Hoyal  Zoological 
Society  of  Ireland  it  appears  that  there  were 
115,652  visitora  to  the  gardens,  of  whom 
95,197  were  admitted  at  the  rate  of  one 
penny.  They  have  obtamed  an  additional 
piece  of  ground  from  the  Lords  of  the  Tiea- 
8U17,  which  they  propose  to  enclose  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  funds  have  been  raised.  They 
also  propose  to  give  the  society  a  more  scientific 
character,  by  establishing  occasional  meetings 
in  Dablin  during  the  winter  months. 


JUDiaAL  STATISTICS  (IRELAND). 

Judicial  Statistics  of  Ireland  for   1863. 

The  total  police  force  was  18,894,  which  in  a 
population  of  5,798,967,  gave  1  to  every  417. 
The  cost  was  780,111/.  125.  4J.,  or  2«.  S^rf. 
per  head  of  population. 

The  number  of  criminal  classes  was  esti- 
mated at  22,290  ;  viz.,  known  thieves,  3,254 ; 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  1,238;  prostitutes, 
8,465 ;  suspected  persons,  4,438 ;  vagrants 
and  tramps,  9,900.  In  England,  the  total 
number  was  126,136. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  criminal 
classes  at  large  in  Ireland  in  1868  were 
22,290,  whilst  in  an  equal  population  in 
jEngland  and  Wales  the  numbers  in  1868 
were  84,090.  The  most  remarkable  figures 
in  the  above  are  the  small  number  of  prosti- 
tutes in  Ireland.  Prostitutes  under  sixteen 
yeare  of  age  are  only  one-eighth  the  number  of 
those  found  in  an  equal  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  those  over  sixteen  are  less 
than  half  the  number  to  be  expected  from  the 
English  statistics.  The  number  of  known 
thieves  and  depredators  is  also  very  low. 
Those  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  less 
than  one-third  the  number  to  be  found  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  vagrants  and  tramps 
in  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  in  greater 


nmnbera  than  are  to  be  found  in  England  and 
Wales ;  those  under  sixteen  yeare  of  age  being 
3,399,  as  compared  with  1,975  in  an  equal 
population  in  England  and  Wales  in  1868, 
and  being  also  in  excess  as  compared  with 
1,881,  the  proportional  number  for  England 
and  Wales  in  1862,  ascertained  in  exactly  the 
same  method  as  adopted  in  the  Irish  statistics. 
The  number  of  youthful  vagrants  are  reduced 
in  England  and  Wales  by  the  operation  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Acts.  There  were  1,889 
children  these  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1868,  who  would  probably  have  been 
vagrants  and  tramps  but  for  these  schools. 

The  number  of  crimes  committed  in  Ireland, 
exclusive  of  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police  dis- 
trict, was  7,274,  and  the  number  of  persons 
apprehended,  6,382.  There  were,  besides, 
227,522  offences  determined  summarily. 

Criminal  Proceedings. — The  number  of  per- 
sons committed  for  trial  in  1863  was  6,078. 
The  number  of  convictions  was  3,285,  giving 
54*0i  per  cent,  of  convicted  to  45*96  per  cent, 
not  convicted.  The  number  of  capital  sentences 
was  four. 

Piisons, — ^The  total  expenses  of  county  and 
borough  gaols  in  Ireland  in  1868  was  83,110/. 
89.  2^d,  The  number  of  prisonera  conmiitted 
was  88,940. 

In  the  English  statistics,  along  with  the 
table  of  ages  and  sexes,  are  added  some 
statistics  of  the  birthplace  of  the  prisoners; 
similar  information  has  not  hitherto  been  col- 
lected by  the  inspectors-general  in  Irehind. 
Instead  of  this  information  I  have  added  the 
religious  professions  of  the  prisonera,  as  shown 
in  the  tables  of  the  inspectora-general.  In  the 
English  tables  it  is  stated  that  there  were  com- 
mitted to  the  different  county  and  boroagb 
prisons  in  England  and  Wales  in  1863  (with- 
out including  militaiy  and  naval  prisoners), 
offendera  of  Irish  birth  amounting  to  19,501 ; 
these  numbere  are  very  remarkable  when  com- 
pared with  the  54,995  total  committals  to 
gaols  and  bridewells  in  Ireland  (including  mili- 
tary and  naval  prisonera).  There  were  in  18G1, 
as  ascertained  by  the  Census  CommissioDers, 
800,000  peraons  of  Irish  birth  then  in  Great 
Britain.  Besides  that  number,  which  probably 
increased  since,  the  annual  migration  of  har- 
vest labourers,  which  was  estimated  in  1862  at 
28,695,  is  to  be  added ;    deducting  for  the 
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nnmbers  in  Scotland,  and  adding  for  travellers 
and  visitors,  the  number  of  persons  of  Irish 
birth  in  England  and  Wales  in  1868,  may  be 
estimated  at  less  than  800,000,  or  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  of  Ireland  ;  but  one- 
seventh  of  the  committals  in  Ireland  would  be, 
in  1868,  7,856.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
the  committals  amongst  800,000  Irishmen  in 
England  and  Wales  were  nearly  two  and  a  half 
times  greater  than  the  number  of  committals 
amongst  the  same  number  of  Irishmen  at 
home. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
principal  results  of  the  Irish  criminal  statistics 
noticed  in  the  preceding  report : — 

**  A  favourable  feature  of  these  statistics  is 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted or  bailed  for  trial  at  assizes  and  quarter 
sessions,  from  6,666  in  1862,  to  6,078  in 
1863. 

"  A  decrease  took  plape  in  the  following 
crimes : — murder,  from  41  to  22 ;  manslaughter, 
from  90  to  65 ;  burglary,  fi-om  117  to  101 ; 
housebreaking,  from  54  to  88 ;  robbery,  from 
95  to  62  ;  assembling  armed  unlawfully,  from 
28  to  11. 

''  As  respects  the  conduct  of  the  labouring 
classes,  it  is  satis&ctozy  to  observe,  that 
whilst  offences  connected  with  combinations  or 
conspiracies  to  raise  the  rate  of  wftges  were  at 
the  small  number  of  15  in  1862,  there  were  no 
persons  tried  at  the  assizes  or  quarter  sessions 
for  these  offences  in  1868. 

'<  An  unfavourable  feature  in  the  Irish  crimi- 
nal statistics  of  1868,  is  the  increase  of  the 
following  offences ; — sending  letters  threatening 
to  murder,  from  10  to  22 ;  shooting  at,  stab- 
bing, and  wounding,  from  65  to  107 ;  taking 
and  holding  forcible  possession  of  land,  from 
88  to  185;  attacking  and  ii]guring  dwelling- 
houses  and  lands,  from  18  to  26.  The  special 
offence  of  setting  fire  to  dwelling-houses, 
persons  being  therein,  which  is  chiefly  com- 
mitted by  disorderly  inmates  of  workhouses, 
increased  from  7  in  1862  to  24  in  1868. 

*'  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Ireland,  in 
1868,  has  fewer  criminal  classes  known  to  the 
police  than  is  to  be  found  in  an  equal  population 
in  England  and  Wales.  Thus  the  Irish  crimi- 
nal classes  known  to  the  police  are  22,290, 
whilst  in  an  equal  population  in  England  and 
Wales  they  are  84,090.     The  number  of  the 


criminal  classes  in  confinement  exhibits  a  no 
less  satisfactory  result.  Thus,  there  were 
in  Ireland  in  1868,  in  local  prisons  (exclu- 
sive of  debtors),  2,808,  in  convict  prisons, 
1,768;  and  in  reformatories,  591,  or  5,162  in 
aU ;  whilst  in  an  equal  population  in  England 
and  Wales  there  were  4,854  in  local  prisons, 
2,167  in  convict  prisons,  and  888  in  reforma- 
tories, or  7,904  in  all. 

'*  A  favourable  feature  in  the  statistics  of  the 
criminal  classes  in  Ireland  is  the  small  amount 
of  prostitution — the  number  of  prostitutes 
being  8,465 — whilst  there  are  in  an  equal 
population  in  England  and  Wales,  7,768.  The 
number  of  brothels  or  houses  of  ill- fame  are, 
in  Ireland,  657,  and  in  an  equal  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  1,947. 

**  An  unfavourable  feature  in  the  statistics  of 
the  Irish  criminal  classes  are  the  vagrants  and 
tramps  under  16  years  of  age,  which  were  in 
1868,  8,8^9,  as  compared  with  1,975,  to  be 
found  in  an  equal  population  in  England  and 
Wales. 

*<  Whilst  the  number  of  the  criminal  classes 
is  so  much  less  in  Ireland  than  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  number  of  offences  committed  is 
greater.  This  greater  number,  however,  is 
made  up  mainly  of  offences  of  a  less  serious 
character.  Thus  the  number  of  offences  deter- 
mined summarily  in  Ireland,  in  1868,  was 
227,522,  whilst  the  corresponding  number,  in 
an  equal  population  in  England  and  Wales, 
was  108,170 :  this  gives  an  excess  of  119,352 
in  the  Irish  offences.  The  heads  under  which 
this  excess  chiefly  occurred  are,  drunkenness, 
and  drunk  and  disorderly,  85,089;  Highway 
Acts,  86,720 ;  common  assaults,  8,884 ; 
Nuisance  Bemoval  Acts,  7,807 ;  Stage  and 
Hackney  Carriage  Acts,  5,105  ;  malicious  and 
wilful  damage  and  trespass,  4,987;  breaches 
of  the  peace  and  want  of  sureties,  4,480 ;  and 
offences  not  classified,  18,284:  these  heads 
make  a  total  of  121,206,  more  than  accounting 
for  the  excess.  The  punishments  inflicted  upon 
those  convicted  summarily  indicate  that  the 
excess  in  Ireland  was  amongst  offences  of  a  less 
serious  character  than  in  England  and  Wales ; 
thus,  of  187,005  persons  convicted  in  Ireland, 
141,169  were  fined,  and  only?  287  got  more 
than  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  only  21 
were  whipped.  In  England  and  Wales,  of 
those  convicted  there  were  fourteen  times  as 
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many  as  in  Ireland  sentenced  to  whipping, 
seven  times  as  many  imprisoned  above  three 
months,  five  times  as  many  sent  to  reformatory 
schools,  and  four  times  as  many  imprisoned  for 
upwards  of  fourteen  days. 

'^  It  appears  that  in  the  entire  of  Ireland, 
ezclasive  of  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police 
district,  there  were  7,274  of  the  more  serious 
offences,  that  is,  indictable  offences  not  deter- 
mined summarily,  committed  in  1868.,  as  com- 
pared with  18,887  in  an  equal  population  in 
England  and  Wales. 

**  A  favourable  feature  of  the  statistics  of 
crimes  committed  in  Ireland  (outside  the 
Dublin  metropolitan  police  district),  is  the 
small  number  of  the  following  crimes : — 
murder,  attempts  to  murder,  and  shooting  at, 
165,  whilst  the  corresponding  English  pro- 
portion is  226  ;  manslaughter  47,  as  compared 
with  62,  the  English  proportion;  offences 
against  property,  with  violence,  569,  as  com- 
pared with  1,898,  the  English  proportion  ;  and 
offences  against  property,  without  violence, 
2,807,  as  compared  with  10,284,  the  English 
proportion.  The  un&vourable  features  of  the 
criminal  statistics  of  Ireland  (outside  Dublin) 
are  malicious  ofiences  against  property  892,  as 
compared  with  196,  the  English  proportion; 
assaults  with  intent  to  do  bodily  harm  492,  as 
compared  with  72,  the  English  proportion  ;  and 
assaults  1,187,  as  compared  with  121,  the 
English  proportion. 

''Another  &vourable  feature  of  the  statistics 
for  Ireland  is  the  small  number  of  inquests, 
2,929,  whilst  the  number  in  an  equal  population 
in  England  and  Wales  was  6,150. 

"  In  connexion  with  the  smaller  number  of 
the  more  serious  crimes  in  Ireland,  and  espe- 
cially of  crimes  against  property,  with  or 
without  violence,  and  the  smaller  number  of  the 
criminal  classes  in  Ireland  than  in  England 
and  Wales,  the  proportion  of  police  to  popula- 
tion is  important  to  notice.  The  average  pro- 
portion of  police  to  population  in  Ireland  is  1 
to  417,  whilst  in  England  and  Wales  it  is  1  to 
887.  The  greatest  police  force  is  in  the  North 
Biding  of  the  county  of  Tipperazy,  where  it  is 
1  to  195.  The  greatest  proportion  in  England, 
and  Wales  is  at  Hove  in  Sussex,  where  it  is  1 
to  418.  The  lowest  proportion  of  police  to 
population  in  Ireland  is  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  where  it  is  1   to  1,000.     The 


highest  proportion  in  any  county  in  England  is 
in  the  Island  of  Ely,  where  it  is  1  to  1,063,  and 
the  lowest  in  Butlandshire,  where  it  is  1  to 
2,788.  In  the  borough  of  St.  Ives,  in  Corn- 
wall, the  proportion  of  police  to  population  is 
as  low  as  1  to  7,027. 

"  The  cost  of  the  police  in  Ireland  is 
780,111  128.  4i.,  or  2«.  S^d.  per  head  of 
population,  of  which  9  per  cent.,  or  2|(i.,  is 
paid  from  the  local  taxes,  and  91  per  cent.,  or 
28,  5^.,  from  the  general  taxes.  The  cost  of 
the  police  in  England  and  Wales  is  1,658,265^ 
148.  5d.,  or  1«.  7id.  per  head  of  population,  of 
which  76  per  cent.,  or  la.  Sd.j  is  paid  from 
local  taxes,  and  24  per  cent.,  or  4f<i.,  from  the 
general  taxes. 

<<  A  point  of  importance  in  connexion  with 
the  great  excess  in  Ireland  of  juvenile  vagrants 
and  tramps  under  16  years  of  age,  is  the 
absence  of  industrial  schools  in  Ireland.  There 
were  1,889  children  in  the  English  industrial 
schools  in  1868. 

"  Another  point  similarly  suggested  is  the 
large  number  of  persons  confined  as  criminal 
lunatics  in  Ireland,  765,  compared  with  251, 
the  number  so  confined  amongst  an  equal 
population  in  England  and  Wales.  The  very 
different  nature  of  the  offences  for  which  the? 
appear  to  have  been  confined  is  also  observable 
— 90  per  cent,  of  the  committals  in  Ireland 
being  by  justices,  while  in  England  and  Wales 
only  8  per  cent,  are  committals  by  justices ; 
and  in  Ireland  only  1  per  cent,  are  convicts 
who  have  become  insane  after  trial,  and  have 
been  removed  by  order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
while  in  England  and  Wales  62  per  cent,  are 
convicts  who  have  become  insane  after  trial, 
and  have  been  removed  by  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State." 


POOR  LAW    (IRELAND). 
Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  CommUsmerA 
for  administering  the  Laws  for  the  Belief  oj 
Uie  Poor  in  Ireland  for  the  year  1863. 

The  total  number  of  persons  relieved  in  the 
workhouses  and  unions  in  Ireland  from  week  to 
week,  was  65,847  in  28th  February,  1863  to 
48,275  in  September  5,  and  65,282  in  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1864.  Tho  total  number  of  persons 
in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  was  from  8,000  to 
10,000. 
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"The  commissioners  obtained  retams  to 
show  what  number  of  Lrish-bom  persons  have 
been  remoYed  to  Lreland  from  England  and 
Scotland  since  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  when  an  Act  was  passed  to  amend 
the  law  of  removal  from  England  to  Lreland. 
The  principal  amendments  in  that  Act  (26  and 
27  Viet.,  cap.  89)  are  contained  in  the  second, 
third,  fonrth  and  fifth  sections,  and  were  in- 
tended to  provide  for  the  continnons  safe 
cnstody  of  the  person  removed  nntil  delivered 
by  the  person  in  charge  of  him  at  the  work- 
honse  of  the  union  in  Ireland  to  which  he  had 
been  directed  by  warrant  to  be  removed ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  to  secure  by  penalty  a  strict 
observance  of  the  section  prohibiting  females 
and  children  under  fourteen  to  be  removed  as 
deck  passengers  in  the  interval  between  the 
1st  October  and  the  81st  March^  In  the  few 
months  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Act  was 
passed,  the  provisions  above  mentioned  appear 
to  have  been  less  carefully  attended  to  by  the 
Gaardians  of  English  metropolitan  parishes 
and  unions  than  by  the  removing  authorities  in 
other  parts  of  England. 

"  Considering  the  long  continuance  of  the 
distress  in  Lancashire,  the  rare  occurrence  of 
removals  from  that  county  into  Ireland  is  re- 
markable, and  cannot  be  owing  altogether  to 
the  operation  of  the  change  as  to  the  term  and 
area  of  the  residence  which  constitutes  irre- 
movability, but  rather  to  the  liberality  of  the 
relief  afforded  from  private  as  well  as  public 
Bonrces.  The  number  of  persons  who  become 
chargeable  and  appear  likely  to  remain  so  in  the 
Iiish  workhouses  after  removal  from  England 
and  Scotland  is  not  a  large  proportion  of  the 
namber  actually  removed,  so  fai  as  may  be 
jndged  from  returns  recently  supplied  to  us 
from  the  workhouses  to  which  they  were  re- 
moved. Of  222  persons  removed  from  England 
between  the  1st  September  and  the  present  time, 
100  only  remain  chargeable  in  the  unions  to 
which  they  were  removed ;  and  of  116  persons 
removed  from  Scotland  in  the  same  period,  -82 
were  so  chargeable.  There  were,  during  the 
same  period,  156  persons  placed  under  orders 
in  England  who  had  not  arrived  at  their  desti- 
nation ;  and  70  under  orders  from  Scotland 
who  had  not  so  arrived. 

"  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Irish  poor 
rates  are  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  three 


successive  bad  seasons,  and  that  the  burthen 
still  rests  upon  Ireland  of  maintaining  Irish- 
bom  subjects  removed  in  a  destitute  state  from 
Great  Britain,  without  any  reciprocal  right  of 
removing  to  Great  Britain  British-bom  Sub- 
jects falling  destitute  in  Ireland,  it  is  satis- 
fiEkctory  to  find  that  in  the  first  beginning  of 
what  we  tmst  may  prove  to  be  a  series  of 
favourable  seasons,  so  decided  a  relief  has 
been  obtained  in  the  pressure  of  pauperism 
and  in  the  burthen  of  relief  expenditure,  as  we 
confidently  expect  will  be  found  to  have  oc- 
curred at  the  termination  of  the  present  finan- 
cial year. 

*'  The  tide  of  emigration  from  Ireland  to 
America,  which  has  set  in  with  increased  force! 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  has  little  effect 
one  way  or  the  other  on  the  expenditure  of  the 
poor  rates  in  Ireland,  beyond  the  increased 
amount  which  the  guardians  of  unions  may 
expend  in  assisting  the  emigration  of  such  poor 
persons  wishing  to  emigrate  as  might  otherwise 
remain,  or  become  chargeable  on  the  rates. 
By  a  comparison  of  the  sums  contained  in 
the  instruments  authorizing  such  expenditure, 
we  find  that  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
25th  March,  1864,  the  expenditure  (viz., 
4,770Z.  4s.  6d.)  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding 
twelve  months  (viz.,  2,541^.  8«.*8(2.,)  by 
2,229Z.  Os.  9d. 

"  The  parties  emigrating  at  their  own  ex- 
pense are  of  such  a  class  that  if  they  remained 
in  Ireland  they  would  not  be  likely  to  become 
chargeable,  and  their  departure  therefore  is  no 
relief  to  the  unions  in  that  respect.  It  is  pos- 
sible, on  the  other  hand,  that  some  increase  to 
the  rates  may  occur  by  reason  of  the  emigrant, 
in  a  few  cases,  leaving  dependents  or  relations 
behind  him,  who  may  by  his  departure  be  ren- 
dered destitute  either  for  a  time  or  permanently ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  this  may  be  occurring  throughout  the 
country. 

"  The  number  of  lunatics,  idiots,  and  epi- 
leptics-in  the  workhouses  of  Ireland,  on  81st 
December  last,  according  to  a  return  obtained 
for  the  inspectors  of  lunatics,  was  2,455 ;  con- 
sisting of  800  requiring  curative  treatment; 
900  incurable,  but  requiring  medical  care  and 
attendance;  and  1,255  incurable,  but  harm- 
less. This  number  shows  an  increase  in  all 
classes  compared  trith  previous  returns.    When 
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the  lunatic  asylnms  now  in  conrfie  of  constrao- 
tion  are  complete,  it  is  hoped  the  workhouses 
may  be  relieved  to  some  extent  from  a  class  of 
inmates  for  which  they  are  not  suited. 

<<  The  amount  of  poor  rate  lodged  in  the  year 
ended  29th  September,  1868,  was  723,848Z. ; 
the  amount  of  expenditure  was  605,9812.,  and 
the  number  relieved  817,624/.,  showing  some 
increase  on  the  previous  year  in  all  these  items. 
The  net  annual  value  of  property  rated  in 
the  year  ended  29th  September,  1868,  was 
12,623,639/. 

''Under  the  Medical  Charities  Act  theie 
was  issued  during  the  year  697,682  dispensary 
tickets  and  192,929  visiting  tickets ;  total, 
890,616.  The  expenditure  for  medical  chari- 
ties amounted  to  109,206/.  The  number  of 
cases  of  vaccination  was  106,510. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  degree  of  distress  in- 
dicated by  the  relief  returns  for  the  past  year, 
the  alleged  cases  of  death  from  want  have  been 
fewer  than  in  former  years.  A  great  facility 
is  now  universally  afforded  to  all  classes  of 
poor  persons  in  Ireland,  not  excepting  even  the 
holders  of  land,  to  obtain  admission  into  the 
workhouse  infirmaries  or  hospitals  for  medical 
treatment  in  sickness  of  any  description  ;  and 
we  believe  that  this  state  of  the  law,  liberally 
and  carefully  administered,  is  the  best  safe- 
guard which  could  be  furnished  against  the 
occurrence  of  casualties  like  those  referred  to. 
It  is  satisfjBM^tory,  at  the  same  time,  to  observe 
that  much  more  than  half  of  the  out-door  relief 
afforded  in  the  year  ended  29th  September, 
1863,  is  found  from  the  returns  to  have  been 
afforded  to  the  &milies  of  male  or  female  adults 
disabled  from  labour  by  sickness  or  accident.'* 
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Second  Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to 
Inquire  into  the  Best  Means  of  Preserving 
for  Public  Use  the  Forests,  Commons,  and 
Open  Spaces  in  and  around  the  Metrojjolis. 

The  committee  was  appointed  the  21st  Feb- 
ruary, 1865,  and  on  the  3rd  March  was  nomi- 
nated of  Messrs.  Doulton,  Cowper,  Viscount 
Bury,  Sir  H.  WiUoughby,  Locke  King,  Du 
Cane,  Henry  Baillie,  Sir  John  Shelley,  John 
ToUemache,  Kinnaird,  Bentinck,  Peacocke, 
Hanbury,  Vance,  Locke,  Lyall,  Buxton,  Tor- 


rens,  Shaw  Lefevre,  Aldermen  Bose  and  Cox ; 
Mr.  Locke  in  the  chair.  The  committee  sat 
fourteen  times,  and  examined  the  following 
witnesses : — The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Gore,  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests,  Mr.  James 
Anderson  Rose,  solicitor,  Thomas  Turner, 
treasurer  at  Guy's  Hospital,  Colonel  Aleock, 
Philip  Hemery  Le  Breton,  and  Josiah  Wilkin- 
son, members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  Henry  Mason  Stewart,  of  the  manor  of 
Epsom,  George  White,  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  Epsom,  Thomas  Alex.  Hanke;, 
Bobert  J.  P.  Jaquet,  and  James  Levick,  of 
Epsom,  Bobert  Brooks,  M.P.  for  Weymouth, 
Harry  B.  Famall,  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
Charles  A.  Smith,  clerk  of  the  District  Board 
of  Works,  Plumstead,  Bev.  W^illiam  Aldwin 
Soames,  of  Greenwick,  Thomas  Parker,  steward 
of  Lord  Dartmouth,  Stephen  Biddington,  of 
Plumstead  and  Lewisham  Board,  John  Douglas, 
surveyor  of  the  Hampstead  Board  of  Works, 
Frederick  James  Clark,  steward  of  the  manor 
of  Hampstead,  Thomas  Drake,  of  Peckham, 
Charles  Graham,  deputy-steward  of  the  Lord 
of  the  manor  of  Peckham  Bye,  Thomas  Alcock, 
M.P.,  Vice- Admiral  W.  A.  B.  Hamilton,  of 
Blackheath,  Professor  Airy,  the  Astronomer 
Boyal,  John  Clutton,  Beceiver  of  the  Crown 
Bents  for  the  County  of  Kent,  J.  P.  Gapiot, 
of  Clapham,  Bobert  Hudson  and  Benjamin 
Field,  of  Clapham,  Chester  Cheston,  steward 
of  the  manor  of  Hackney,  Bichard  Ellis,  clerk 
of  the  Hackney  Board  of  Works,  James  Love- 
grove,  surveyor  to  the  Hackney  Board  of 
Works,  Henry  Doulton,  of  Tooting,  and  Wil- 
liam James  Thompson,  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
John  Thwaites,  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  Hon.  James  Kenneth  Howard, 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  Peter 
Erie,  Chief  Commissioner  on  the  Charity  Com- 
mission, Charles  Watkins,  Forest  Keeper  of 
Waltham  Forest,  and  Purlieu  Banger,  John 
Gardiner,  solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Works, 
J.  G.  B.  Marshall,  District  Surveyor  of  the 
West  Ham  Board  of  Health,  Sir  Denis  Le 
Marchant,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  George  Wingrove  Cooke.  And  on  the 
20th  June  they  reported  as  follows : — 

'*  Your  committee  have  proceeded  with  the 
inquiry  intiTisted  to  them,  having  in  view  the 
resolution  of  the  ilouse,  '  that  it  is  the  daty 
of  her  Majesty*8  Government  to  take  steps  for 
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the  preservaidon  of  the  commons  and  open 
spaces  in  and  near  the  metropolis.*  They  have 
had  the  advantage  of  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Wingrove  Cooke  and  Mr.  Ridley,  inclosnre 
eommissioners ;  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Gore  and 
the  Hon.  James  Kenneth  Howard,  commis- 
sioners of  her  Migesty's  woods  and  forests ;  Mr. 
Peter  Erie,  chief  commissioner  on  the  Charity 
Commission;  Mr.  Thwaites  (now  Sir  John 
Thwaites),  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  Philip 
Hemery  Le  Breton,  a  memher  of  the  metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  all  of  whom  have 
been  examined  hefore  them.  They  have  also 
examined  the  lords  of  several  manors  and 
other  witnesses  interested  in  the  forests, 
commons,  and  open  spaces,  the  snhject  of  their 
inquiry;  and  they  have  taken  much  general 
and  local  evidence,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
as  well  the  present  rights  affecting  those 
spaces  of  considering  the  coarse  they  shonld 
recommend  the  House  to  adopt  in  fntnre  legis- 
lation respecting  them. 

"  The  first  question  yonr  committee  had  to 
determine  was,  the  limit  to  which  their  inquiry 
should  extend.  The  limit  of  15  miles  had 
been  first  suggested,  but  several  important 
spaces  being  situate  immediately  outside  that 
aiea,  they  judged  it  expedient  to  extend  their 
inqoiry  to  twenty-two,  and  subsequently  to 
twenty-five  miles  round  London,  measured 
from  the  General  Post-office,  according  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  Whilst,  however,  they  have 
admitted  evidence  in  respect  of  certain  open 
spaces,  in  this  extended  area,  this  was  done  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry, 
and  not  to  prejudge  the  question  as  to  what 
might  fiiirly  be  considered  the  proper  limit  of  a 
metropolitan  area,  beyond  which  these  open 
spaces  should  be  considered  and  treated  more 
with  reference  to  their  agricultural  capabilities 
than  as  directly  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  as  places  of  re- 
creation. Possibly  no  exact  circle  of  a  definite 
radios  can  be  drawn  which  may  not  appear  to 
embrace  too  much  in  one  direction  or  too  little 
in  another,  and  any  area  which  may  now  be 
fixed  may  be  found  too  small  in  some  years' 
time ;  but,  looking  to  the  necessity  of  fixing 
some  area,  they  are  inclined  to  recommend  that 
the  district  of  fifteen  miles  radius  from  the 
General  Post-office,  according  to  the  Ordnance 
Surrey  (the  limit  prescribed  by  the  General 


Inclosure  Act  of  1845)  be  adhered  to  for  the 
present  as  the  metropolitan  area,  to  which 
special  legislation,  with  a  view  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London,  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  directed.  As  the  metropolis  extends,  it  will 
always  be  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  extend 
this  legislative  area.  In  the  case  of  a  proposal 
to  enclose  any  spaces  beyond  the  prescribed 
area  in  which  the  metropolis  is  interested, 
Parliament  will  have  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  requirements  of  that  particular 
case,  upon  the  bill  for  its  enclosure. 

^' The  evidence  which  your  committee  have 
had  before  them  has  shown  that  there  are 
special  circumstances  to  be  considered  in  every 
case,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  lords  and  com- 
moners, as  well  as  the  views  of  the  inhabitants, 
vary  materially  in  different  localities,  and  will 
render  some  difference  in  their  treatment  neces- 
sary. To  prescribe  a  proper  and  sufficient 
scheme  for  each  forest,  common,  or  open  space, 
would  have  extended  their  inquiry  beyond  all 
reasonable  limits.  Your  conmiittee  have  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  consideration  of  those 
principles  which  may  be  embodied  in  a  general 
measure  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  subsequent 
and  more  special  legislation.  This  course  is 
precisely  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
Inclosure  Acts,  in  the  legislation  respecting 
charities  and  railways,  and  in  many  other 
analogous  cases.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  this  inquiry  a  bill  was  before  the 
House  for  the  regulation  and  improvement  of 
Wimbledon  Common.  The  second  reading  of 
that  bill  was  postponed  to  enable  this  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  that  case, 
and  certain  schemes  were  submitted  to  them  by 
the  parties  interested.  They  considered,  how- 
ever, that  the  details  of  those  schemes  would 
be  more  properly  dealt  with  by  the  select  com- 
mittee to  whom  that  particular  bill  should  be 
referred ;  and  in  making  their  first  report,  which 
had  special  reference  to  Wimbledon,  your  com- 
mittee confined  themselves  to  the  statement  of 
those  general  principles  which,  in  their  judg- 
ment, ought  imperatively  to  be  observed.  They 
will  have  occasion,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
report,  to  refer  to  the  resolutions  at  which  they 
arrived  in  respect  of  Wimbledon  Common,  in 
illustration  of  the  general  recommendations 
which  they  have  now  to  submit  to  the  House. 

''The  public  of  the  metropolis  have  used 
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and  enjoyed  the  open  spaces  in  its  neighbour- 
hood  to  a  Yezy  considerable  and  an  always 
increasing  extent.  Mr.  Le  Breton  stated, 
that '  last  Easter  Sunday  50,000  persons  came 
to  Hampstead  Heath  from  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis.*  They  haye  receiyed  tiie  testimony 
of  distinguished  officers,  both  of  the  volunteer 
and  militia  services,  that  the  existence  of  these 
bodies  depends  on  their  having  ready  and  con- 
venient access  to  their  training  grounds,  and 
that  the  preservation  of  the  commons  adjoining 
the  metropolis  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  those  corps  in  a  state  of  dis- 
cipline and  efficiency. 

<<As  to  Epsom,  it  appeared  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  from  London  use  the 
common  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  the 
summer  for  recreation.  As  to  Blackheath, 
Peckham  Bye,  Clapham  Common,  Hackney 
Common,  Hackney  Downs,  Wandsworth, 
Barnes,  and  other  commons,  similar  evidence 
was  given.  Many  thousands  of  people  resort 
to  Epping  Forest,  especially  on  the  Easter 
Monday,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Evi- 
dence was  given  of  the  presence  of  200,000 
persons  on  a  Whit  Monday.  And  there  is  no 
open  space  within  fifteen  miles  of  London, 
which  can  well  be  spared  for  the  recreation  of 
the  inhabitants. 

**  The  rights  of  the  public  at  large  are  vague 
and  unsatisfactory,  for  while  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  a  right  may  exist  to  traverse 
any  of  these  spaces  at  will  in  all  directions, 
and  that  no  action  for  trespass  would  lie  for 
such  traversing,  and  even  <  that  a  servitua 
spatiandi  over  open  ground  which  has  in  some 
measure  been  devoted  to  public  use,  is  also 
intelligible  and  known  to  the  law,'  yet  the 
legal  authorities  appear  most  unwilling  to 
admit  any  general  public  right  to  exercise  and 
recreation  upon  any  of  these  spaces,  although 
such  right  may  from  time  immemorial  have 
been  enjoyed,  contending  that  it  must  be 
limited  to  some  certain  defined  body  of  persons, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  parish,  or 
the  tenants  of  a  particular  manor.  Mr.  Joseph 
Burrell,  an  eminent  real  property  lawyer, 
stated  that  in  his  opinion  an  allegation  for  the 
public  at  large  of  rights  of  roaming  over  a 
common,  would  be  considered  by  the  courts  of 
law  as  too  wide  and  indefinite  to  be  supported ; 
that  such  a  custom  might  exist  for  the  inhabi- 


tants [of  a  ville  or  town  adjoining  a  common; 
but  that  he  doubted  whether  it  wonld  be  a  good 
custom  at  law,  for  so  large  a  place  as  London. 
Other  legal  witnesses  spoke  more  decidedly  to 
the  effect  that,  according  to  the  doctrines  pre- 
vailing in  the  couits  of  law,  the  public  of 
London  could  not,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  acquire,  without  special  legislation,  riglits 
of  recreation  and  enjoyment  in  the  open  spaces 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  although  the  inhabi- 
tants of  villages  and  small  towns  may  by  usage 
acquire  such  rights  in  village  greens  and  larger 
spaces,  bearing  no  smaller  proportion  to  their 
population  than  the  open  spaces  round  London 
to  the  population  of  the  metropolis. 

**  The  opinions  so  expressed  (as  to  the 
soundness  of  which,  however,  your  committee 
give  no  opinion)  have  proceeded  frx>m  judicial 
decisions  of  ancient  date  ;  and  your  committee 
cannot  help  observing  that,  even  if  binding  on 
legal  tribunals,  they  appear  to  rest  upon  no 
very  intelligible  principle.  Your  conmiittee 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why,  upon  general 
principles,  a  right  of  enjoyment  which  may  be 
acquired  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  hamlet 
should  be  denied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  or  even  to  the  general  public. 
They  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Legislature 
has  recognized  and  acted  on  the  existence  of 
some  such  right ;  for  by  the  General  Inclosnre 
Act  of  1845,  which  empowered  the  Inclosnre 
Commissioners  to  deal  of  their  own  authority 
with  the  cases  of  commons  in  general,  it  was 
provided  (sect.  14)  that  no  inclosnre  should 
take  place,  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act, 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  city  of  London,  or 
within  certain  distances  of  towns  of  a  specified 
magnitude,  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
Parliament  in  each  particular  case  (a  provisioD 
manifestly  grounded  in  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  existence  of  some  rights 
possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis). 

**  It  may  deserve  consideration  whether  some 
declaratory  law  should  not  be  passed  to  remedy 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  somewhat  narrow 
doctrine  of  the  courts,  hardly  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  law  haying 
regard  to  the  increased  population  of  large 
towns  in  later  times. 

**  The  policy  which  dictated  the  earlier  legis- 
lation in  respect  to  commons  seems  to  hare 
proceeded  without  regard  to  those  particular 
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interests  of  the  public  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering ;  but,  neyertheless,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  that  legislation  proceeded  upon  other 
than  grounds  of  general  pablic  advantage. 

<<In  early  times  the  great  extent  of  the 
eommons  and  waste  lands  in  England  was  re- 
garded as  pr^ndicial  to  the  pablic,  on  whose 
behalf,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed,  that  the 
Legislature  acted  in  facilitating  their  inclosnre, 
in  order  that  agricnltnre  might  be  promoted, 
and  the  whole  country  benefited  by  an  increase 
in  the  produce  of  the  land. 

"The  Statute  20  Henry  III.,  c.  4,  com- 
monly called  the  Statute  of  Merton,  is  the  Act 
chiefly  referred  to  as  justifying  the  principle  of 
inclosnre.  That  Act  is  in  faTour  of  lords  of 
manors,  who  are  represented  as  complaining 
that  they  cannot  make  their  profit  of  the  resi- 
due of  their  great  manors,  although  the  com- 
moners have  BUJQficient  pasture.  The  recital  is 
as  follows  : — *  Also  because  many  great  men 
of  England  (which  have  infeoffed  knights  and 
their  freeholders  of  small  tenements  in  their 
great  manors)  have  complained  that  they  can- 
not make  their  profit  of  the  residue  of  their 
manors  as  of  wastes,  woods,  and  pastures, 
whereas  the  same  feoffees  have  sufficient  pas- 
ture, as  much  as  belongeth  to  their  tenements.' 
The  Act  proTides  as  follows  : — if  it  be  certified 
by  assize  that  the  plaintiffs  (the  commoners) 
have  sufficient  pasture,  with  ingress  and  regress 
'  let  the  other  (the  lords)  make  their  profit  of 
the  residue,  and  go  quit  of  that  assize ; '  that 
is  the  hinguage  of  tiie  enactment  which  has 
been  quoted  before  us  by  several  witnesses  as 
aothorizing  lords  of  manors  to  inclose  at  the 
present  day. 

**  Upon  this  statute  it  is  to  be  remarked,  in 
the  first  plaee^  that  the  profit  spoken  of,  judg- 
ing both  from  the  time  when  it  was  enacted 
and  the  context  of  the  statute  itself,  must  have 
meant  agricultural  profit.  Of  the  intention  of 
the  statute,  Mr.  Justice  Ashurst  says  :  '  It  was 
not  made  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  lord, 
bat  of  the  public.  If  there  be  more  than  a 
Bofficiency  of  common  the  public  ought  not  to 
he  deprived  of  the  advantages  that  may  be 
made  of  the  wastes,  for  it  was  intended  that 
they  should  be  benefited  by  the  increase  of 
culture.'  (3  Dumford  and  East,  Term  Re- 
ports, 447.) 

**  The  technical  term  for  inclosnre  under  the 


Statute  of  Merton  is  ^approving*  (or  *  im- 
proving ')  the  waste. 

''In  recent  times  also  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  by  the  public  from  increased  culti- 
vation has  been  the  motive  of  numerous  Acts 
of  Parliament  which  have  been  passed  for  the 
inclosnre  of  commons. 

"  The  proceedings  with  regard  to  inclosnre 
at  the  present  day  are  regulated  by  the  Inclo- 
snre Acts,  a  complete  machinery  for  the  purpose 
being  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Inclosnre 
Commissioners.  The  parties  desiring  an  in- 
closnre communicate  with  the  commissioners  ; 
the  course  then  pursued  is  described  by  Mr. 
Wingrove  Cooke,  as  follows : — '  We  send  down 
for  the  information  we  require,  and  also  a  form 
of  application  to  us,  setting  forth  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  rights  and  con- 
ditions of  the  land  to  be  inclosed,  and  the 
rights  of  parties.  That  comes  up  signed  by  a 
third  of  the  persons  who  are  interested  primd 
facie,  and  we  look  at  it  to  see  that  it  is  properly 
signed ;  and  if  we  think  it  to  be  so,  we  then 
send  an  assistant  conunissioner  down,  to  hear 
objections  and  to  investigate  the  matter  gene- 
rally. A  hearing  is  held  after  notice,  and  he 
makes  his  report  upon  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case ;  upon  that,  if  we  find  the  oppo- 
sition is  not  great,  and  if  we  find  that  tJiere 
are  advantages  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view 
— ^because,  I  take  it,  we  do  not  consider  that  it 
is  for  us  to  determine  whether  upon  public 
points  of  view  it  is  right  that  they  should  be 
inclosed,  because  they  come  before  Parliament 
afterwards — if  we  find  that  it  is  right  in  all  the 
details,  we  make  a  provisional  order ;  that  pro- 
visional order  goes<  down  to  the  parish  and 
remains  there  for  three  weeks;  it  is  then 
signed  by  two-thirds  of  the  interests,  and  then 
we  register  it  and  report  to  Parliament.' 

"It  appears  to  your  committee  that,  even 
in  agricultural  districts,  any  attempt  at  inclo- 
snre of  lands  under  the  alleged  authority  of  the 
Statute  of  Merton  would  be  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  more  comprehensive  legislation 
of  the  present  day.  With  agricultural  districts 
they  have  no  concern  in  their  present  inquiry ; 
but  with  regard  to  conmions  near  large  towns,  as 
these  latter  have  rapidly  increased  in  population, 
the  necessity  of  providing  open  spaces  for  health 
and  recreation  has  become  paramount  to  the 
mere  improvement  of  those  lands  in  an  agri- 
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caltural  sense ;  and  seeing  that  the  inevitable 
resnlt  of  the  inclosare  by  private  individnals  of 
lands  in  the  popnlons  subnrbs  of  the  metropolis, 
woald  be  not  even  agiicnltaral  improyement, 
bat  building,  they  have  no  hesitation  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  time  that  the  Statute 
of  Merton  should  be  repealed.  It  may  be  that, 
owing  to  the  very  enjoyment  by  the  public  of 
the  commons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  me- 
tropolis, those  spaces  hare  become  unproduc- 
tive as  pastures,  and  that  much  evidence  of  the 
rights  formerly  exercised  by  the  commoners 
has  become  lost.  In  such  cases  it  might  be 
fairly  argued  that  the  commoners,  by  their 
acquiescence  in  the  public  enjoyment,  had  vir- 
tually transferred  their  rights  to  the  public, 
and  it  might  not  be  unjust  that  the  Legislature 
should  sanction  and  confirm  such  transfer, 
rather  than  that  the  lord  should  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  lapse  of  the  commoners*  rights.  In  the 
case  of  Wimbledon  Common  it  appeared  that 
the  common  had  of  late  years  been  little  used 
as  pasture,  although  the  rights  of  the  com- 
moners there  still  exist.  One  cause  was  the 
destruction  of  the  gates  which  were  formerly 
placed  across  the  roads  leading  from  the  com- 
mon, and  kept  the  cattle  &om  straying.  This 
abolition  of  gates  so  circumstanced  is,  how- 
ever, an  occurrence  which  must  take  place 
sooner  or  later  in  every  case  where  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  population  and  consequent  traffic 
arises  from  the  conversion  of  a  previously  rural 
district  into  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis.  It 
further  appeared,  in  the  case  of  Wimbledon, 
that  the  commoners  had  assented  to  being  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  the  common  during  a 
portion  of  the  year  by  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, in  consideration  of  the  public  import- 
ance of  the  objects  of  that  association.  In 
making  their  report  in  reference  to  the  case  of 
Wimbledon  Common,  therefore,  they  thought 
it  not  out  of  place  to  recommend  to  the  House 
that  the  Statute  of  Merton  should  be  repealed, 
so  as  to  prevent  an  injustice  which  might  other- 
wise indirectly  ensue  to  the  commoners,  owing 
to  the  very  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the  public 
of  those  open  spaces. 

*'  The  dOth  section  of  the  General  Inclosure 
Act,  1845,  provides  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners  to  require,  and  in 
their  provisional  order  to  specify,  as  one  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  inclosure,  the  appro- 


priation of  an  allotment  for  the  purposes  of 
exercise  and  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood,  not  exceeding  a  certain 
quantity  specified  by  the  Act,  in  proportion  to 
the  population  of  the  parish  in  which  the  land 
to  be  inclosed  is  situate.  This  80th  section  is 
explained  by  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke  to  have 
reference  to  rural  parishes,  and  the  maxiinuTn 
provision  made  by  it  of  ten  acres  is  manifestly 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  metropolis.  It 
appears  to  your  committee,  however,  that  from 
this  enactment  two  important  principles  may  be 
deduced  with  reference  to  the  present  inquiry. 
(1.)  That  Parliament  regards  the  granting 
facilities  for  inclosure  as  a  boon  to  the  parties, 
and  consequently  that  in  the  public  interest 
any  terms  may  be  imposed,  or  that  the  privi- 
lege may  be  entirely  withheld  ;  and  (2.)  That 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  com- 
mons are  to  be  considered  as  having  certain 
primd  facie  rights  of  exercise  and  recreation 
over  those  spaces. 

**  Mr.  Burrell  stated  distinctly  that  he  con- 
sidered the  granting  of  an  Inclosure  Act  of 
Parliament,  a  boon  which  Parliament  might 
justly  refuse  at  discretion. 

<<  The  long  continuance  of  the  practice  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London  to  resort  to  open 
spaces  for  recreation,  and  its  decided  tendency 
to  promote  their  health  and  happiness,  and  to 
draw  them  away  from  pernicious  amusements, 
appear  to  your  committee  sufficient  reasons, 
apart  from  the  mere  legal  questions  of  the 
case,  why  the  Legislature  should  decline  to 
sanction  any  measures  which  may  indirectly 
deprive  the  public  of  the  advantages  they  have 
so  long  enjoyed,  and  the  necessity  for  which  is 
daily  increasing. 

*'  Altered  circumstances  and  increased  popu- 
lation may  well  justify  an  extension  of  the  law; 
and  whereas  formerly,  in  a  comparatively  thinly 
populated  country,  nothing  was  thought  of  but 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  increased  cul- 
ture, now  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  towns,  the  public  interest  in  keeping  open 
such  commons  as  exists  near  towns  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  no  less  than 
the  purely  agricultural  interest  of  former  times. 

*♦  I.  Your  committee  therefore  recommend : — 
<*  (1.)  The  statute  of  Merton  be  re- 
pealed, as  having  fulfilled  its  pur- 
pose   and    been    superseded    by 
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modern  legislation,  and  as  being 
especially  ill-adapted  to  commons 
and  open  spaces  near  the  metro- 
polis. 
"  (2.)  That  no  inclosure  shall  take 
place  under  the  proYisions  of  the 
Inclosnre  Act  within  the  metro- 
politan area. 

'*  Haying,  for  the  reasons  already  stated, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  more  inclo- 
Bares  should  take  place  within  the  metro- 
politan area,  your  committee  had  next  to 
consider  what  provisions  were  necessary  with 
a  view  to  their  maintenance  and  preservation 
or  their  improvement;  as  to  which  various 
saggestions  were  made  to  your  committee. 

**  It  was  suggested  that  they  should  be  pur- 
chased and  vested  in  trustees  for  the  metro- 
politan public. 

"  If  the  Legislature  should  adopt  their  re- 
commendation not  to  authorize  any  further 
inclosures  within  the  metropolitan  area,  they 
do  not  see  the  necessity  for  the  immediate 
expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  of  public  money 
as  such  purchase  would  require.  They  have 
aheady  stated  their  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  enjoyment  which  the  public  have  hitherto 
had  of  these  spaces  may  fairly  be  allowed  to 
continue,  and  will  continue,  unless  Parliament 
gives  those  facilities  for  inclosure  which  they 
consider  cannot  be  claimed  by  lords  of  manors, 
or  by  commoners,  as  of  right.  The  existence 
of  those  undefined  rights  are  virtually  the  safe- 
guard of  the  public  in  preventing  inclosure. 
That  being  the  case,  they  are  unable  to  recom- 
mend a  comprehensive  scheme  of  purchase. 

'*  As  to  the  rights  of  commoners  they  appear 
to  them  to  have  been  and  to  be  the  great  safe- 
gnard  against  inclosures,  and  not  to  have  been 
detrimental  to  the  public.  For  these  reasons, 
in  the  case  of  the  Wimbledon  Common,  your 
committee  reported  in  favour  of  their  main- 
tenance ;  and  they  recommend  the  same  course 
with  respect  to  the  open  spaces  generally  in 
the  metropolitan  area;  and  your  committee 
woold  recommend  that  some  system  of  regis- 
tration for  the  rights  of  commoners  should  be 
devised,  so  that  they  may  not  lapse  by  non- 
user. 

"  Nevertheless,  if  in  any  case  it  be  possible 
to  acquire  the  rights  of  the  iorJ,  or  of  the 
commonei-s,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  your 


committee  consider  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  do  so,  as  affording  a  greater  security  against 
any  possible  inclosure. 

'^  Certain  public-spirited  and  munificent  gen- 
tlemen, lords  of  manors,  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  grant  their  rights  to  trustees^ 
for  the  public  use. 

"  Mr.  Alcock,  a  member  of  the  House,  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Banstead,  attended  before  your 
committee,  and  proposed  to  make  a  gratuitous 
grant  of  his  manorial  rights  in  the  soil  of  1,400 
acres,  forming  the  waste  lands  of  that  manor, 
so  that  they  might  be  dedicated  to  the  public 
as  open  lands  for  ever,  leaving  the  conmioners 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  present  rights. 

**  Earl  Spencer,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wim- 
bledon, likewise  made  a  proposal  to  grant  his 
rights  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  com- 
mon, but  that  proposal,  leaving  undealt  with 
the  remainder  of  the  common,  and  being  coupled 
with  various  conditions,  did  not  meet  with  un- 
conditional acceptance  by  the  commoners  and 
inhabitants,  and  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 

**  Colonel  Bowyer,  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
a  portion  of  Clapham  Common,  is  willing  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  for  continuing  the 
common  in  perpetuity  to  the  public,  in  con- 
sfderation  of  an  annual  rent  of  moderate 
amount. 

'*  Li  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  a  lord 
of  the  manor,  with  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
vested  his  rights  in  a  common  in  trustees,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol  (Clifton 
and  Durdham  Downs  (Bristol)  Act),  referred 
to  in  Mr.  Williams's  evidence. 

'<  Your  conmiittee  have  it  in  evidence  from 
Mr.  Pollock  that  there  are  many  other  lords  of 
manors  who  would  be  willing  to  grant  their 
rights  for  the  public  use. 

*'  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  a 
board  of  trustees  should  be  constituted,  or  an 
existing  board  empowered  to  accept  grants  of 
manorial  rights  in  any  open  spaces,  and  to 
hold  such  rights  in  trust  for  the  public  use. 
It  is  possible  that  in  such  case  the  Crown 
ought  consent  to  vest  its  manorial  and  forestal 
rights  in  the  same  body,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

*'  Your  committee  recommend,  however,  that 
the  proposed  board,  if  appointed,  should  begin 
to  operate,  by  accepting,  in  the  first  instance, 
those  grants  of  rights  or  contributions  of  money 
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which  have  been  or  may  be  Yolnntarily  offered 
by  ihe  Crown  or  by  private  indindnals. 

**  There  appears  to  be  no  argent  need  of 
haste  in  acquiring  these  rights  by  purchase,  if 
no  farther  inclosnres  be  sanctioned,  unless  in 
cases  where  a  lapse  of  commoners'  rights,  or 
change  of  circumstances,  would  place  it  in  the 
power  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  inclose. 
Any  such  cases,  in  case  of  need,  might  fonn 
the  subject  of  special  action  on  the  part  of  the 
trastees,  who  might  be  authorized  to  report  to 
Parliament  upon  them  from  time  to  time,  or  to 
bring  in  a  measure  suited  to  the  exigencies  of 
any  particular  case. 

**  The  body  of  trustees  or  commissioners  to 
be  so  constitated  might  be  farther  clothed  with 
powers  to  settle  schemes  within  the  existing 
law,  or  where  the  existing  law  is  insufficient, 
to  prepare  schemes  for  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  a  view  to  the  regulation  and 
management  of  any  commons  entrusted  to 
their  care  or  in  which  they  had  acquired  an 
interest. 

**  The  same  trustees  might  also  be  furnished 
with  similar  powers  of  action  in  respect  of  all 
other  commons  within  the  metropolitan  area, 
at  the  request  of  the  lords  of  the  respectiye 
manors,  or  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  com- 
moners or  other  interested  persons. 

**  The  objects  of  the  public  in  these  open 
spaces,  next  to  the  main  one  of  keeping  them 
uninclosed,  are  chiefly  two,  viz. :  1.  Watching 
and  police.     2.  Drainage. 

**  It  appears  that  the  police  do  not  consider 
themselves  authorized  to  act  in  these  spaces, 
and  that  occurrences  occasionally  take  place 
there  which  are  contrary  to  good  order,  and  to 
public  peace  and  decorum.  This  arises  from 
the  alleged  doctrine  of  law,  that  the  public 
have  no  legal  interest  in  commons ;  but  your 
committee  consider  that  the  action  of  the 
police,  so  far  as  the  public  safety  is  concerned, 
should  extend  to  those  spaces. 

"Some  commons  would  be  improved  by 
drainage.  By  law,  the  lord  is  the  only  person 
authorised  to  appoint  common-keepers,  or  en- 
titled to  open  the  soil  to  admit  drains  and 
culverts.  The  lord,  however,  in  genei*al,  has 
little  personal  interest  in  undertaking  this  ex- 
pense. In  many  cases  the  commoners,  as  the 
persons  chiefly  interested  in  the  pasture,  and 
the  inhabitants  who  are  interested  in  the  pre- 


servation of  good  order  and  prevention  of  nui- 
sances, would  be  willing  to  provide  the  neces- 
saiy  funds  for  both  these  purposes,  but  cannot 
do  so  from  want  of  authority. 

**  It  appears  to  your  committee  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  give  power  to  the  conmionera 
and  inhabitants,  under  proper  regulations,  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  to  provide  for  the  draining  and  watching 
of  commons  within  the  metropolitan  area. 
That  these  regulations  might  be  prescribed  in 
each  case  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

"  There  is  a  third  evil  which  is  mueli  com- 
plained of  in  several  cases,  the  exercise  of  the 
lord's  right  to  dig  gravel,  by  which  the  com- 
mons are  much  disfigured,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  them  greatly  interfered  with. 

"  The  Crown  possesses  the  right  to  dig 
gravel,  as  a  part  of  its  manorial  rights,  at 
Blackheath ;  and  that  right  is  exercised  to  an 
extent  prejudicial  to  the  publio  enjoyment,  and 
has  already  greatly  disfigured  the  common. 
Mr.  Gore,  whilst  admitting  this  fact,  explains 
that  it  is  obligatory  upon  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  to  continue  the  digging,  their  sole 
duty  being  to  look  to  the  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  Crown  lands.  The  amount  of  revenue  so 
derived  is  not  considerable ;  it  amounts  to  56/. 
per  annum  on  an  average  of  the  last  six  years. 

"Parliament  having  voted  the  civil  list 
during  her  Majesty's  reign,  this  income  of  66/. 
is  practically  a  part  of  the  national  revenue. 
Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that,  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  Crown,  thb  portion  of  the 
heath  should  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  other  portion  of  the  heath 
produces  no  revenue  to  the  lord,  and  your 
committee  believe  that  arrangements  might  be 
effected  for  .placing  the  whole  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  remedy- 
ing the  evils  which  have  been  so  much  and  so 
long  complained  of. 

**  The  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown  over 
Epping  Forest  appear  to  be  little  profitable  to 
the  Crown,  and  would  be  far  more  useful  to 
the  public  as  a  means  of  preserving  open  and 
uninclosed  lands,  over  which  they  extend,  than 
for  any  pecuniary  profit  to  be  derived  from 
them.  On  this  subject  it  is  material  to  state 
the  course  which  has  been  adopted  in  reference 
to  the  forestal  rights  of  the  Crown  in  Essex. 

*<  A  select  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
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Hoase  in  the  session  of  1868,  *  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  and  management  of  the 
Bojal  Forests  in  Essex,  and  into  any  in- 
closares  which  may  have  taken  place  therein, 
since  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  1850, 
and  to  consider  whether  it  may  be  expedient 
to  take  any  steps  for  preserving  the  open 
spaces  in  the  said  forests.*  In  the  report  of 
that  conmiittee  is  contained  ths  following  re- 
commendation : — 

**  *  Two  courses  presented  themselves  to  the 
committee  as  applicable  to  the  remaining 
portion  of  Waltham  Forest ;  one  is  to  discon- 
tinae  the  sale  of  the  forestal  rights  of  the 
Crown,  vigilantly  to  maintain  these  rights  with- 
out regard  to  the  question  of  cost,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  all  future  inclosures.  The 
other  course  is,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament for  the  inclosure  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  forest,  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  the 
several  parties  for  securing  an  adequate  portion 
of  the  forest  for  those  purposes  of  health  and 
recreation  for  which  it  has  been  proved  to  your 
committee  this  forest  has,  from  time  imme- 
morial, been  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  metropolis.  Your 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  to  employ  the 
forestal  rights  of  the  Crown  for  the  purpose 
of  obstructing  that  process  of  inclosure  to 
which  the  lords,  commoners,  and  copyholders 
of  the  manors  comprised  within  the  forest  are 
entitled,  in  common,  with  all  other  persons 
similarly  situated,  would  not  only  be  a  course 
of  doubtful  justice,  but  might,  in  accordance 
with  the  experience  of  the  past,  fisdl  in  securing 
the  desired  object.  They  therefore  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  second  alternative.* 

"  That  recommendation  of  the  committee  is, 
however,  at  variance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  on  the  same  subject.  That  resolution 
is  as  follows : — '  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that  no 
sales  to  facilitate  inclosures  be  made  of  Crown 
lands  or  Crown  forestal  rights  within  15  miles 
of  the  metropolis.' 

''Your  committee  find,  in  feu^t,  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  solicitor  to  the 
department  of  Royal  Forests,  that  no  further 
sales  have  taken  pkce  since  that  time,  except 
to  a  railway  company. 

*'  Your  committee  have  to  report  that  nu* 


merons  inclosures  have  taken  place  within  the 
forest  of  Epping  of  land  over  which  the  Crown's 
forestal  rights  have  not  been  purchased  ;  that 
your  committee  find  with  regret  that  her 
Migesty's  Government  have  taken  no  measures 
to  assert  the  rights  of  the  Crown  over  such 
lands  so  inclosed  as  aforesaid,  and  recommend 
that  they  take  immediate  steps  to  vindicate 
the  Crown's  forestal  rights  over  such  lands, 
and  to  abate  such  inclosures. 

**  Your  committee  entirely  concur  in  the 
first  alternative  presented  by  the  report  of 
1868,  and  apply  it  to  all  royal  forests  within 
the  metropolitan  area,  viz.,  <  That  the  forestal 
rights  of  the  Crown  should  be  vigilantly  main- 
tained, without  regard  to  the  question  of  cost, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  all  future  in- 
closures, and  to  preserve  the  forest  in  its 
present  extent  and  wild  unindosed  condition.' 

**  Looking  to  the  unproductive  character  of 
those  rights,  and  the  small  pecuniary  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  such  other  manorial  rights 
as  those  at  Blackheath,  in  comparison  with  the 
great  benefit  to  be  derived  in  health  and  re- 
creation to  the  people  of  the  meti'opolis,  by  the 
preservation  of  all  these  open  spaces,  your 
committee  think  it  may  well  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  her  Majesty's  advisers  and  of  Par- 
liament whether  all  these  rights  should  not  be 
vested  in  the  trustees  of  open  spaces,  if  such 
a  body  should  be  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  this  report,  with  a 
view  to  preserve  those  forests  and  spaces  in 
their  present  extent  for  the  public  use.  They 
at  all  events  think  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
Crown  rights  over  open  spaces  within  the  me- 
tropolitan area,  a  different  principle  might  be 
sanctioned  for  the  future,  and  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  might  be 
authorized  to  deal  with  such  rights,  less  with 
a  view  to  making  the  utmost  profit  from  them, 
than  with  a  view  to  the  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived by  the  public  from  their  use  as  places  of 
recreation. 

''  As  any  interference  with  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  private  persons,  lords  of  manors, 
must  be  compensated,  your  committee  do  not 
see  their  way  to  stop  this  evil  by  legislation 
without  purchasing  these  rights ;  but  it  is  very 
possible  that  if  a  body  of  trustees,  as  above 
suggested,  be  constituted,  in  many  cases  funds 
might  be  raised  in  various  ways,  by  contribu- 
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tion  or  otherwise,  which  might  enahle  those 
trnstees  to  purchase  such  rights.  As  to  the 
question  of  raising  funds,  your  committee  have 
made  some  remarks  in  a  suhsequent  part  of 
this  report. 

"  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the 
cutting  of  timber.  The  right  to  cut  timber 
heing  in  the  lord,  cannot  be  interfered  with 
without  compensation,  although  it  might  be 
exercised  very  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
appearance  of  commons  or  forest  lands.  It 
would  be  a  desirable  thing  that  such  rights 
should,  whenever  they  could  be  acquired,  be 
vested  in  the  trustees. 

*'  There  are  various  cases  of  commons  and 
open  spaces  which  require  the  special  attention 
of  the  legiskture;  the  names  of  some  are, 
Hampstead  Heath,  Blackheath,  Epping  Forest, 
Wimbledon,  Wandsworth,  Hackney,  and  Peck- 
ham  Bye.  Your  committee  have  already 
stated  that  they  considered  it  beyond  their 
province  to  report  specially  on  each  of  these 
cases;  they  had  evidence  enough  to  satisfy 
them  that  attention  should  be  given  to  these 
and  other  cases. 

"They  consider  that  a  board  of  trustees, 
such  as  they  have  indicated,  should  be  autho- 
rized, and  should  make  it  their  business  to 
inquire  into  and  report  on  these  and  other 
cases  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

"  Your  committee  find  that  much  inclosure 
has  gone  on  of  late  years  in  commons  by  lords 
of  manors,  which  the  commoners  and  inhabi- 
tants consider  to  be  unauthorized  and  illegal  ; 
nevertheless,  from  a  reluctance  to  incur  the 
expense  of  legal  proceedings,  they  have  not 
thought  fit  to  resist  at  law.  In  future  a  board 
of  trustees,  such  as  has  been  named,  might  be 
empowered  to  interfere  as  guardians  of  the 
public,  and  prevent  such  inclosures  if  illegal. 

"  n.  Your  committee  therefore  further  re- 
commend : — 

**  That  a  board  be  appointed  to  act  as 
trustees  for  the  preservation  of  commons 
and  open  spaces  within  the  metropolitan 
area. 

"That  they  should  be  instructed  to 
cause  an  accurate  sarvey  to  be  made, 
showing  on  a  map  of  adequate  size  the 
present  extent  of  all  forests,  commons 
and  open  spaces  within  the  metropolitan 
area,  and  report  thereon  to  Parliament, 


with  the  names  of  the  lords  of  the  manors 
or  other  persons  claiming  lords*  rights  in 
each  case.  ' 

"  That  they  be  authorized  specially  to 
inquire  into  and  report  on  the  rights  and 
circumstances  affecting  any  particular 
common  or  open  space  which  in  their 
judgment  may  require  special  legislation 
in  the  public  interest. 

"  That  they  be  empowered  to  authorize 
drainage  works,  if  needed,  at  the  request 
of  the  commoners  jor  inhabitants,  where 
the  latter  are  willing  to  bear  the  expense 
or  to  settle  a  scheme  for  sapervision  and 
preventing  nuisances  upon  the  open  spaces 
under  the  same  conditions. 

"  Where   local  rating  is  proposed,  or 
'     other  means  not  within  the  existing  law, 
the  trustees  should  have  power  to  sanction 
applications  to  Parliament. 

"  The  board  should  have  a  locus  stamJi 
to  be  heard  upon  all  railway  bills  or  other 
measures  proposing  to  interfere  with  any 
open  space  within  the  metropolitan  area. 

"  The  trustees  should  be  authorized  to 

accept  grants  of  the  rights  of  the  Grown, 

of  lords  of  manors,  and  others  interested 

in  any  forest,  common,  or  open  space  in 

the  metropolitan   area,  and   to   hold  the 

same  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and 

with  a  view  to  prevent  inclosure.     The 

trnstees   should  be  further  authorized  if 

and  when  they  shall   obtain  any  money 

either  by  Parliamentary  powers  or  private 

donations,   to  purchase    such    rights  as 

aforesaid  for  the   same   purposes.    The 

trustees   should  be  authorized  to  accept 

leases  of  the  same  rights,  subject  to  the 

means  being  provided  (as  to  which  your 

committee  offer  no  opinion  at  present)  for 

meeting  the  annual  rent. 

"  Some  suggestions  have  been  made  to  your 

committee  as  to  the  mode  of  raising  funds  to 

purchase  the  rights  of  lords  of  manors,  and 

facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the  other  resola- 

tions  of  this  report.     It  has  been  proposed  by 

several  witnesses  that  funds  should  be  raised 

by  means  of  a  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  open 

spaces  themselves.     This  was  a  portion  of  the 

scheme  proposed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 

Wimbledon,  with  reference  to  that  common  ; 

your  committee  however  consider  that  every 
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means  should  be  resorted  to  before  that  of  sale. 
The  parts  most  available  for  sale,  and  which 
would  prodace  the  largest  snms  of  money,  are 
those  which  are  nearest  to  the  metropolis,  and 
therefore  those  yerj  parts  which  it  is  most 
desirable  to  keep  open.  Few  parts  conld  be 
selected  without  a  degree  of  hardship  or  in- 
justice on  those  who  might  thereby  be  deprived 
of  aa  existing  frontage  to  a  common,  or  other- 
wise be  interfered  with ;  snch  sales  could  not 
justly  take  place  without  compensating  both 
lords  of  the  manors  and  commoners,  with 
respect  to  the  lands  sold,  and  if  this  were  done 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Land  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act,  it  would  absorb  the  whole  of 
the  purchase-money. 

''  In  thinly  populated  districts,  spaces  of 
large  extent,  such  as  Epping  Forest,  would  be 
best  superintended  by  the  police,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  public  safety  and  morality.  Where 
the  spaces  on  the  other  hand  are  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  of  the  district,  then  a 
local  rate  might  be  fairly  levied  for  any  residen- 
tial purposes  of  management,  and  the  prevention 
of  trifling  nuisances,  such  as  the  accumulation 
of  heaps  of  rubbish. 

**  An  instance  will  best  illustrate  the  view  of 
yonr  committee  on  this  subject. 

"  The  evils  which  were  proposed  to  be  reme- 
died ia  the  case  of  Wimbledon  Common,  were 
all  such  as  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  population ;  Earl  Spencer  stated, 
*  The  members  of  the  committee  are  aware  of 
the  increase  in  population,  and  of  the  increased 
nnmber  of  houses  within  the  last  few  years. 
That  has  brought  about  many  changes  in 
respect  of  the  conmion,  and  many  things  that 
were  no  nuisances  at  all  in  former  times,  now 
that  there  are  many  more  houses  near  the 
common,  and  the  common  is  more  frequented, 
have  become  very  considerable  nuisances. 
Within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  I  have  had 
innumerable  complaints,  on  different  subjects 
connected  with  Wimbledon,  from  the  inhabitants 
and  others.  They  complain  of  the  drainage, 
of  encroachments  on  the  common,  of  rubbish 
that  disfigures  the  common,  of  gipsies  and 
tramps  who  frequent  the  common,  and  various 
other  matters.'  The  plan  proposed  by  Earl 
Spencer  for  the  remedy  of  those  evils,  was  to 
inclose  a  large  portion  of  the  common  by  a 
fence,  converting  it  into  a  park,  and  appoint  a 


body  of  park  keepers  with  gates  and  lodges. 
It  was  a  necessary  part  of  his  scheme  to  com- 
pensate the  conmioners  whose  rights  would  be 
extinguished  by  the  inclosure,  and  he  proposed 
to  raise  a  fund  for  the  expense  of  making  the 
inclosure  and  park,  and  compensating  the  com- 
moners by  sale  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
common.  His  manorial  rights'  in  the  inclosed 
space  he  proposed  to  grant  to  trustees  for  the 
public  use. 

'<  Many  of  the  commoners  and  inhabitants 
strongly  objected  to  any  sale  of  land,  and  also 
to  the  proposed  inclosure  and  park ;  they 
wished  to  preserve  the  common  undiminished 
in  extent  and  in  its  natural  uncultivated  state. 
It  appeared  to  your  committee,  that  apart  from 
the  mere  question  of  taste  as  between  a  free 
common  and  an  inclosed  park,  there  was  great 
reason  in  the  objection  raised  by  the  commoners. 
If  the  common  were  suffered  to  remain  open, 
not  only  would  the  expense  of  the  fence  be 
saved,  but  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  com- 
pensate the  conunoners,  who  had  never  desired 
compensation,  and  whose  rights  did  not  appear 
in  any  way  prejudicial  to  the  public.  The 
inhabitants  appeared  to  be  willing  to  i*aise  fiinds 
for  draining  the  conmion,  and  to  be  rated  for 
the  expense  of  more  efficiently  watching  it  and 
preventing  nuisances.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, your  committee  reported  to  the  House, 
(1).  That  it  was  not  expedient  that  Wimbledon 
Common  should  be  fenced  round  or  inclosed,  or 
that  the  existing  common  rights  should  be  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  (2).  That  it  was  not  necessary, 
and  would  be  undesirable,  that  any  part  of  the 
common  should  be  sold. 

'<  Having  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of 
other  manors  and  commons  within  the  metro- 
politan area,  your  committee  are  disposed  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  similar  resolutions 
with  respect  to  all. 

"Various  witnesses  have  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  those  conmions  are  most  suited 
for  public  enjoyment  in  their  natural  state, 
without  the  appearance  of  artificial  culti- 
vation. 

"For  the  purposes  of  public  safety,  the 
police  are  the  fittest  agents.  If  the  ornamental 
or  residential  character  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  any  common  should  demand  special  super- 
vision, then  the  inhabitants  are  the .  proper 
persons  to  pay  for  that  supervision ;  in  either 
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case  it  does  not  appear  that  metropolitan  fnnds 
need  be  drawn  upon  for  the  purpose. 

"  The  inhabitants  are  the  fittest  persons  to 
guard  the  physical  condition  of  the  common. 
In  all  cases  they  should  be  encoun^ed  in  that 
work,  and  allowed  a  share  in  the  management 
where  they  are  willing  to  assume  it.  The 
trustees  may  be  authorised  to  settle  bye-laws 
where  necessary,  and  would  have  jurisdiction 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  general  public 
where  it  might  be  feared  that  these  would  clash 
with  those  of  the  inhabitants. 

<*As  to  drainage,  inasmuch  as  the  pasture, 
as  well  as  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood would  be  improved  by  necessary 
drainage,  we  consider  that  the  commoners  and 
inhabitants  may  fairly  be  looked  to  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  in  most  cases.  In  the 
case  of  Wimbledon  Common,  it  was  stated  in 
evidence  that  the  inhabitants  would  provide 
the  necessary  funds  for  drainage.  Should  any 
special  cases  occur  when  the  interests  of  the 
public  urgently  required  drainage,  which  the 
inhabitants  were  not  willing  to  pay  for,  the 
trustees  would  be  able  to  exercise  their  judg- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  report  to  Parliament 
with  a  view  to  legislative  powers  in  case  of 


"  ni.  Your  committee  therefore  further  re- 
commend— 
"  That  the  action  of  the  police,  so  far  as 
public  safety  is  concerned,  should  extend 
to  all  open  spaces  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 
**  As  to  the  expenses  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees in  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of 
this  report,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
as  the  rights  and  property  which  the  trustees 
will  acquire  will,  in  most  instances,  be  unpro- 
ductive, it  will  probably  be   considered  just 
that  the  Metropolis  should  bear  that  charge. 

<<  Various  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  body  of  trustees  or  com- 
missioners to  perform  the  functions  indicated 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  report. 

*«Sir  John  Thwaites  informed  your  com- 
mittee that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
were  willing  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the 
open  spaces,  and  that  that  Board  had  passed 
the  following  resolution  : — *  That  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  preserve  the  open  commons  and 
spaces  near  the  metropolis  for  public  recre- 


ation and  enjoyment,  such  open  spaces  to  re- 
main uninclosed,  and  that  the  Board  should 
compensate  the  lords  of  manors  and  the  com- 
moners in  respect  of  any  rights  of  which  they 
may  be  deprived.  That  towards  meeting  the 
expenditure  to  be  incurred,  power  shall  be 
given  to  this  Board  to  sell  certain  portions  of 
such  spaces  for  building  or  other  purposes.' 
The  same  witness,  however,  stated  tiiat  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Board,  unless  the  Board  had 
sufficient  power  to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  the 
land  for  building  purposes,  and  also  some 
other  means  of  raising  funds  than  by  a  sewers' 
rate.  *We  must  be  aided  by  some  indirect 
means,  either  by  an  addition  to  the  coal  tax, 
or  by  a  property  tax.* 

**Mr.  Wmgrove  Cooke  stated,  'the  office 
with  which  I  am  connected  (the  Inclosure 
Office)  has  great  fieusilities  for  earring  out  the 
objects  which  the  committee  may  have  in  view. 
We  have  facilities  for  ascertaining  the  proper 
compensation,  and  we  have  facilities  also  for  ap- 
portioning that  compensation  when  the  amount 
is  determined.  We  are  also  in  the  daily  habit 
of  selling  lands,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
modification  which  can  take  place  in  order  to 
attain  any  object  which  this  committee  may 
have,  and  which  may  be  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment, to  effect  which  our  office  could  not  bring 
to  bear  its  machineiy.'  'I  should  like  to 
make  one  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  If  it  is  a  question  of 
purchase,  there  are  no  hands  to  which  it  could 
be  better  intrusted  than  those  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  because  they  have 
the  power  of  rating,  and  they  represent  the 
district ;  but  if  you  should  come  to  any  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  majority  should  bind  the 
minority,  and  an  Authoritative  Act  should  be 
passed  for  some  body  effecting  this,  then  I 
think  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
being  in  the  position  of  an  interested  party, 
would  not  be  the  best  person  for  ascertaining 
the  assents  and  dissents,  and  acting  in  a 
judicial  manner  to  give  effect  to  the  arrange- 
ment. I  think  that  the  Board  of  Works 
would  be  too  much  in  the  position  of  a  party 
to  discharge  those  functions  properly.' 

**  Mr.  Peter  Erie  gave  evidence  that  certain 
common  lands  were  vested  in  the  names  of  the 
official  trustees  connected  with  the  department 
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of  the  Charity  Commission.  By  tbe  Becreaiion 
Groimds  Act,  1859,  those  trustees  are  em- 
powered to  hold  certain  lands  for  purposes  of 
recreation,  and  the  Charity  Commissioners 
are  given  power  to  settle  schemes  analogous  to 
the  powers  which  your  committee  have  sug- 
gested on  a  larger  scale,  for  the  administration 
of  the  opev  spaces,  the  subject  of  this  inquiry. 

**  It  appears  to  your  conmiittee  that,  should 
the  Crown  part  with  its  manorial  and  forestal 
rights  to  the  trustees  for  the  purposes  sug- 
gested in  this  report,  it  would  be  right  that  a 
representative  on  its  behalf  should  be  one  of 
the  trustees. 

**  Without  deciding  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
varioas  existing  bodies  who  have  been  sug- 
gested for  the  office,  yqur  committee  would 
observe,  that  the  powers  which  they  recom- 
mend that  Parliament  should  confer,  are  not 
those  of  sale  or  compensation,  as  contemplated 
by  Sir  John  Thwaites  and  Mr.  Wingrove 
Cooke,  nor  are  they  disposed  to  recommend 


the  levy  of  an  additional  tax  on  property,  or 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  without 
having  first  tested  the  capabilities  of  the 
various  localities. 

**  There  would,  no  doubi,  be  a  certain  saving 
of  expense,  and  a  certain  convenience,  in  con- 
ferring the  requisite  powers  on  an  existing 
Board ;  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  views 
expressed  by  your  committee,  and  which  in 
their  opinion  the  public  are  interested  in 
maintaining,  are  so  new  and  special,  and  are 
likely,  if  adequately  performed,  to  require  bo 
much  attention,  time,  and  care,  that  your 
committee  think  they  would  probably  be  better 
and  more  vigorously  carried  out  by  an  entirely 
new  board,  having  no  views,  interests,  or 
traditions  which  might  possibly  clash  with  the 
paramount  object  of  preserving  for  the  public 
use,  so  fitr  as  may  be  possible,  and  by  every 
legitimate  means,  the  forests,  commons,  and 
open  spaces  in  and  around  the  metropolitan 
area.*' 


TRADE   AND   NAVIGATION. 

Accounts  relating  to  Tbadb  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Einodom  for  the  Six  Months 

ended  80th  June,  18C5. 

I.— Jn  Account  of  the  Imports  and  Consumption  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Merchandise  in  the  Six  Months  ended  BOth  June,  1865. 

1. — Artiolbs  Subject  to  Dutt. 


Pbiwoipal  AaTioLfs. 


Coroft lbs 

OJfce 

Com :— Wheat         ewts. 

5*'l«y 

Oats        _ 

wm    .,   : 

Beann      ..        ^ 

IiuUaaCkirnorlLilse  ..        ..       „ 

Wheat  Meal  and  Klimr 

Indian  Corn  Meal       

Fraltz-CaiTMitt „ 

lUlMU M 

MvthofEujr toni 

8pK«:-P»pper       lbs. 

SpLlts:~Rain         ..        ..    proof  Rails. 

Bnmdy „ 

SoRar,  Unrefined  :• 

IM  qnaUt7    (equal  to  Wblte 
Clayed)  ewts. 

Snd  qiiali.7  (not  equal  to  White, 
boi  equal  to  Brown  Cliv^d)  ewts. 

Vol.  II. 


Imports. 


4,464,87t 

47.856.su 

7.463.268 

4.161  894 

8,081,990 

218.068 

480,083 

S.076,918 

l,Mi,a75 

4.109 

174^11 

80,t«66 

20  7yl 

6.808,120 

2,996,316 

1,681.201 


80.406 
1,5^6,877 


Entered 
for  Home 

Con- 
saroption. 


2389,105 

10,476,676 

7,462,268 

4.161,894 

3,081.990 

218,068 

486.088 

2,076.918 

1,562.875 

4,105 

S94,457 

65.858 

20,721 

2.122,818 

1,821,885 

l,158,7a»6 


40,658 
2,044,556 


PRtaoiPAL  AmriGLSs. 


S  agar.  Unrefined :  — 

Brd  quahry  (not  equal  to  Brown 
Clayed,  bat  equal  to  Brown  Mns- 
coTttdo),  as  entered  sabeequently 
to  April  16.  1864  ..  ..  ewts. 
4th  quality  (not  equal  to  Brown  Mua- 
GtiTado).  as  eniered  subsequently  to 
April  16. 1H64  ..  ewts. 

Refined,  and  Sugar  Candy     . .       „ 

Molai»es „ 

Tea Ibi 

Timber  and  Wood :— 

DeaiN,  Battens,  Boards,  or  other  tim- 

ber  or  wood  sawn  or  itpllt    . .    loads 

Staves,  not  eseeedluK  72  In.  Ions     „ 

Timber  or  Wood  not  sawn  or  split    „ 

Tobacco  t  -  Stemmed  ..        ..     lbs. 

Un«temmed     ,.        ..       „ 

Manufactured,  and  Snuff     ,. 

Wine ..  galLi. 


Imports. 


1,691,792 


1,047  475 

801,794 

216010 

66,651,604 


402  837 

19,019 

887,011 

iM'>.2e3 

18,571.188 
1,149.661 
7.025.828 


Entered 
for  Home 

0»n- 
sumption. 


1,164,829 


79738S 

296.801 

244.952 

19,429  878 


402,887 

19,0 19 

887,U21 

6,824,7i(A 

I2.U48,(!85 

897,5!l5 

5316.9JI1 


19 
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8. — Articlkb  Frbb  or  Dott. 


Pbimcipil  Aricues. 

Qnant  Imported. 

Pbifcipal  Abtigus. 

Qoaot.  Imported. 

Animals,  LiTing 

.       No. 

382,095 

Oil— continued. 

Aehes,  Pearl  and  Pot    

cwts. 

46,974 

Cocuanut      

cwts. 

93,995 

Bark,  for  Tannen'  or  Dyers'  use       „ 

146,877 

Olive            

tuns 

11,778 

PeruTian      

» 

7,003 

Seed  Oil,  of  all  kinds 

M 

4,9.S9 

Bones       

tons 

23,505 

Oil  of  Turpentine   

cwts. 

31,387 

Brimstone           

CWU. 

383,032 

Oil  Seed  Cakes 

tons 

40,971 

BrisUes     

lbs. 

419,782 

Paper  for  printing  or  writing  

cwts. 

68.543 

Caoutchouc         

cwts. 

40,385 

Paper  (except  Paper  Hangings) 

f» 

41,758 

Clocks  and  Watches      

Ko. 

191,607 

Potatoes    ..... 

411.789 

Cotton,  Raw       

»« 

3,108,853 

Provisions:— Bacon  and  Hams.... 

*t 

403.449 

Cotton  Manufactures    

value 

£363,896 

Beef.  Salt     - 

»> 

131.471 

Cream  of  Tartar            

.    cwts. 

24,424 

Pork,  Salt    .....        ^ 

tf 

95,560 

Dyes  and  Djeing  Staffs.— 

Butter          ^ 

If 

455,753 

Brazil  Wood          

tons 

1,406 

Clieese 

•« 

240,503 

Cochineal 

cwts. 

6,995 

Eggs            

No. 

195,218,160 

Indigo         

»♦ 

32,935 

Lard             ^        .... 

cwts. 

76,000 

Logwood      » 

tons 

11,841 

Pyrites 

tons 

70,188 

Madder  and  Madder  Root... 

cwts. 

96,435 

Quicksilver         

lbs. 

808,139 

Garancine    

»t 

8,517 

Kags,  &C.,  for  making  Paper  

tons 

30.95*1 

Shumac       ^        

tons 

4,128 

Rice,  not  in  the  husk    

cwts. 

299,090 

Terra  Japonica      

w 

4,783 

Rosin 

9* 

128,009 

Cutch           

» 

568 

Saltpetre 

M 

55,538 

Valonia       .„ 

»> 

8,522 

Cubic  Nitre - 

M 

411^ 

Elephants'  Teeth           

cwts. 

3,788 

Seeds:— Cotton    

tons 

53,394 

Flax  and  Tow  or  Codilla  of  Flax 

n 

439,656 

Clover          

cwta. 

104,753 

Fruit:— Lemons  and  Oranges  ..... 

bushels 

925.601 

Flaxseed  and  Linsee<l 

qra. 

524,048 

Glass        ..».        

cwts. 

178,850 

Rape            

•• 

47,714 

Goats'  Hair  or  Wool     

lbs. 

1,365.396 

Silk:— Raw         

lbs. 

2,537.115 

Manufactures  of    

value 

£105,640 

Waste,  Knnbs,  and  Husks.... 

cwts. 

14,053 

Guano 

tons 

106,243 

Thrown        

lbs. 

12.197 

Gum  Shellac 

c^ts. 

12,059 

Manufactures  of  Europe  : — 

Guttapercha     

ti 

9.678 

Broad  Stuffs           

llM. 

874,634 

Hemp       

tt 

249,739 

Ribbons:— Silk  or  Satin 

ft 

350,317 

China  Grass,  Jute,  &a     

»i 

484.700 

Gauze  or  Crape 

M 

340 

Hides,  Untanned 

>t 

302,601 

Velvet  or  Plush      

»» 

81,420 

Hides       

lbs. 

3,022,782 

Plush  for  making  Hats 

99 

43.480 

Hops        

cwt. 

38,031 

Manufactures  of  India 

pieces 

85,669 

Leather  Manufactures:— 

Spices :— Cinnamon      

lbs. 

416,070 

Boots,  Shoes,  &u.    

pairs 

96,540 

Ginger         

cwts. 

19,642 

Boot  Fronts 

»f 

18,840 

Nutmegs      

lbs. 

177.167 

Gloves         

»> 

4,456,236 

Pimento       

cwts. 

15.966 

Metals:— Copper  Ore    

tons 

33,991 

Tallow      

99 

255,199 

Copper  Regulus      

n 

14,809 

Tar 

lasts 

780 

Copper        

cwts. 

174,580 

Turpentine,  common     .... 

cwts. 

17.523 

Iron  in  Bars,  unwrought  ..... 

tons 

7,800 

Wool  :-Sheep  and  Lamhs'      

lbs. 

87.470.009 

Steel,  unwrought    

>♦ 

1,806 

Alpaca  and  Llama  Tribe  .... 

99 

1,072,221 

Lead,  Pig  and  Sheet 

H 

13,077 

Woollen  Rags     

«9 

9,607,360 

Spt-lter  or  Zinc       

»> 

12,086 

WouUen  Manufactures : — 

Tin    

cwts. 

33,422 

Manufactures  not  made  up 

..... 

£670,151 

Silver  Ore    

value 

£198.220 

ShawU,  Scarft,  and  Hand- 

Oil:—Petroleum 

tuns 

3,647 

kerchiefs  ^ 

lbs. 

62.097 

Train,  Blubber,  &c 

»» 

8.216 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarn 

*9 

1,721,66<) 

Palm            

cwts. 

283,173 

Yeast,  dried         

cwts. 

55,774 

n. — An  Account  of  the  Computed  Real  Value  of  tlie  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Merchandise  Imported  in  the  Six  Mofiihs  ended  June  SOth,  1866. 

Abticus.  Valiie. 

Guano £1,194^27 

Hemp:^Hemp  (dressed  and  undressed), 

and  Tow  or  Codilla  of  Hemp     .....  381,903 

China  Grass,  Jute,  &c       ._        ...,  363,490 

Hides,  Uutonned:^Dr)r  .....        «..        ._  316.644 

Wet 448,541 

Tanned,  Tawed,  Curried,  or  Dressed  205,8^3 

Irnligo          ^ ....  974,463 

Metals: — Copper  Ore       510.505 

Copper  Rc^ulus        551,115 

Iron  in  bars  unwrought       „  87,940 

Lead,  Pig  and  Sheet ^.  246,460 

Spelter _  271,789 

lln,  in  Blocks,  Ingots,  Bars,  or  Slabs  151,627 


Abtiglu.  Valne. 

Coffee,  Raw  - —        .-..£1,546,062 

Com:— Wheat      3,281,547 

Barley            - 1,233,715 

Oats     1,031,823 

Peas     86,342 

Beans 171,844 

Indian  Corn  and  Maize        61S,736 

Whitemeal  and  Flour 986,275 

Cotton,  Raw -...  20,478,572 

Cotton  Manufactures  not  made  up        .....      363,896 
Flax  (dressed  and  undressed),  and  Tow 

or  Codilla  of  Flax 1,339,684 

Fruit:— Currants 145,466 

Raisins 44,215 
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U^An  Account  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported — cont. 


Airrrcun. 
Oil:— Petroleam    

TntD,  Blabber,  and  Spermaceti 

Palm    „... 

OliTC   ^ 

Oilseed  Cakes 

Paper  for  PnntiDg  or  Writing    

Paper  (except  Paper  Hangings) 

Proyiaions: — Bacon         

Butter.. 

Cheese 

Rags,  &c.,  for  making  Paper      ..... 

hice  not  in  the  husk 

Saltpetre 

Cubic  Nitre 

Seeds:— Flax  and  Linseed          ..... 
Silk'-Rair 

Thrown  

Silk  Mann&ctnres  of  Europe: — 

Broadstuffs 

Kibbona,  Silk  or  Statin 

Gaoze  and  Crape 

VelTet  or  Plush        

Plush  for  making  HaU 
Spirits:— Rum       

Brandy  


Value. 

£78.370 

183,309 

478,008 

606,377 

807,900 

176,932 

£61,721 

941,563 

2,453,603 

677,791 

237,607 

209,755 

74,975 

276,490 

1.428,024 

8,314.074 

23,567 

2,154,078 
840,761 
969 
170,983 
60.872 
278,265 
447,960 


Value. 


ARTtCLM. 

Sugar  unrefined: — 

I  St  quality      

2nd  quality    

3rd  quality     

4th  quality     

Sugar,  Refined,  and  Sugar  Candy 

Molasses 

Tallow        .....       ^ 

Tea 

Timber  and  Wood: — 

Deals,  Battens,  Boards,  or  other 
Timber  or  Wood  sawn  or  split  ..... 

Timber  or  Wood,  not  sawn  or  split, 
or  otherwise  dressed,  except  hewn, 
and  not  otherwise  charged  with 

duty  

Tobacco: — Stemmed        

Unstemmed 

Manu&ctured,  and  CSgan  

Wine  -« 

Wool,  Sheep  and  Lambs' ~, 

Wool,  Alpaca  and  the  Llama  tribe       .....       137,207 

Woollen  Rags,  torn  up  to  be  used  as  Wool       209,392 

Woollen  Manufactures  not  made  up     .....       670,151 

Total  real  Value  of  enumerated  Articles  75,508,842 


£40,736 

1,732,593 

1,733,403 

993,918 

465,704 

114,389 

516,501 

4,745,783 


1.113,369 


1,250,949 

99,527 

724,269 

295,706 

1,880,596 

6,274,381 


Abstract  of  Total  Value  of  Enumesated  Impobts  in  each  Month  of  1865. 


Jannaiy 

February 

March 


£6,398,922 
12891.252 
13,086,249 


AprU 

May 

June 


.£13,112,663 
.  14,615.847 
.     15,453,909 


in.— -4/1  Account  of  the  Exports  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  in 
the  Month  ended  %Oth  Jwne,  1865,  and  in  the  Six  Months  ended  QOth  June^  1865, 
compared  udth  the  corresponding  Periods  of  the  Years  1868  and  1864, 


PUaiCIPAL  ABTI€UU. 

Qaant  Exported. 

Principal  Articlbs. 

Qoant.  Exported. 

Bacon  and  Hams 

cwts. 

2,894 

Paper  (i  xcept  Hangings) 

cwts. 

2,874 

Caoutchouc         

n 

13.684 

QuickailTcr         _ 

lbs. 

665,740 

Cheese     _ 

»« 

4.542 

Rags,  &c.,  for  making  Paper   ..... 

tons 

594 

Cocoa      _ 

ibi. 

1,618,100 

Rice,  not  in  the  Husk    ..... 

cwts. 

843,672 

Coffee       ...»        

>« 

39,782,639 

Saltpetre 

»t 

13,897 

Cora:— Wheat 

qrs. 

26,572 

Seed :— Flax  and  Linseed 

qrs. 

87,618 

Wheatroeal  or  Flour 

cwts. 

17,362 

Rape 

»« 

38,886 

Cotton,  Raw 

«* 

1,182,364 

Silk:— Raw         

lbs. 

1,656,795 

Cotton  Manufaeturee     

yalue 

£111,260 

Waste,  Enubs,  and  Husks..... 

cwts. 

375 

Dyes  and  Dyeing  Stnffi:-- 

Thrown 

lbs. 

153,873 

Cochineal 

cwts. 

6,900 

Silk  Manufactures  of  Europe:— 

Indigo           

36,462 

Broadstuffs:  Silk  or  Satin 

tt 

6.305 

Prait;— Currants           

t« 

52,645 

„       Gauze,  Crape,  &c. 

f§ 

1,471 

Raisins         ..... 

y« 

18,959 

Ribbons  of  all  kinds 

%t 

4,425 

Goau'  Hair,  Manufactures  of  .... 

Taloe 

£28,296 

Silk  Manufactures  of  India      ..... 

pieces 

15,520 

Guano      ....        

tons 

3,268 

Spices: — Cinnamon 

lbs. 

506,959 

GamShcUac       

cwts. 

12,875 

Pepper         

♦» 

5.345,050 

Hemp  and  Tow  or  Cedilla  of  Heme 

i 

72.429 

Spirits:— Rum    

proof  galls.  935.026 

Jute 

>» 

193,209 

Brandy         

II 

287,814 

Other  Tegetable  substances 

Mixed  in  B..nd        

»» 

560,186 

of  the  nature  of  Hemp  ..... 

1,175 

Sugar:— Unrefined        

cwts. 

802,022 

Hides,  Untanned,  Dry 

»» 

75,916 

Refined  and  Candy 

»t 

36,297 

„       Wet  

n 

18,024 

Molasses      

tf 

13726 

Hops       ..... 

» 

1,042 

Tallow      

»• 

21,406 

lather  Manufactnres,  viz  :  — 

Tea           ....        

lbs. 

14,571.791 

GloTes      .....       

pairs 

20,268 

Teeth,  Elephants'          

cwts. 

2,685 

MeUls:- 

Tobacco: — Stemmed     

lbs. 

169,390 

Copper,  anwrought  and  part 

Unstemmed 

»» 

6,795,355 

wrought 

cwts. 

72,890 

Manufactured,  and  Snuff 

H 

656,898 

Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  bars. 

Wine 

.galls. 

1,059,209 

or  slabs 

t* 

12,818 

Wool:— 

Oil:- Petroleum 

tuns 

617 

Sheep  and  Lambs*  Produce 

Palm... 

cwts. 

99.055 

of  British  I'ossessions    

lbs. 

36,526,133 

Cocoanut      

•> 

102,156 

Foreign        

ft 

5,304,109 

Olive 

tuns 

356 

Total  of  Sheep  and  Lambs' 

Piper,  White,  for  Printing  or 

Wool        

y> 

41,830,242 

Writing    ^ 

cwts. 

10,587 

Alpaca  and  the  Llama  Tritw 

19- 

615 
■2 
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IV. — Account  of  the  Exports  of  the  Principal  and  CHher  Articles  of  British  and  Irish  Produce 
in  Uie  Six  Months  ended  80tA  June^  1865. 


Aeticus. 


Atkali :~S<K)a  ..  ..        ..        cwts. 

ApiMrel  and  Slops ^. 

Ai  ms.  Animiinitlon,aiid  Military  Stores  :— 
Fire-arms  (mull)    ..        ..  ho. 

Onnpowder lbs 

Of  all  other  kinds  (except  Lead  Shot, 
indnried  in  Lead; 

Bacon  and  Hams cwts 


Rugs  ,£mpt7 


dozs. 
cwts 
hrla. 
cwts. 


mpl 
Be<:fand  Pork 
heer  and  Ale 
books.  Printed 

bntter        

Candles,  Stearlne  and  Composilion     lbs 
CanriaKe^,  Hallway         . .        . .         Mo. 

OfotbersdrtB „ 

Cheese  cwts 

Coals,  Cinders,  and  Cnlm         ..       tons 
Cordaxe  and  Twine        . .       . .       cwts. 

Cotton  Yam         lbs 

Cotton  Manntacttires :  — 

Piece   Goods  of  all    kinds,    Plain, 

Printed,  f»r  t  olonred     ..       yrds. 

Lace  and  Patent  Net 

HoHierj :— Stockings        . .  dot.  pairs 

Of  other  kinds 

CoontenMnes  and  Small 'Wares 

Thread. 'for  Sewing        ..        ..  lbs. 

Total  Valne  of  Cottf>n  Mxnafiictnres 

Dmgs  and  Chemical  Products :~ 

Medicines       

Unennmerated,  a^ed  in  Dyeing  and 
other    l^cesses    vnbservient     to 
Manoftfctnres  and  the  Arts       . . 
Earthenware  and  Porcelain      ..       pkus 

Irikh:  Herrings brb. 

Other  Surts 

Fnmitnre :  — 

Cabinet  and  Uphoktery  Ware 

OIaM:-Fitni       cwts 

Window         , 

Common  Bottles      ..        ..         ,. 

Plate sq.  ft 

Baberdasfaery  and  Millinery     .. 
Hardware  and  Cntlery  :— 

Cntleiy  (Knires,  Forks,  Sdfeors 
Shears.  &c.),  and  Surgical  or  Ana- 
tomical In»trttments  . .  . . 
ManahMsinres  of  Steel,  or  of  Steel  and 
Iron  combined  (Anyils,  Ylces,  Saw«, 
Files,  Edge-tools,  Cranks,  Sli^ie- 
bars,  fcc),  and  Tools  or  Implementc 
bf  industry  other  than  Agricnitnral 
not  wholly  composed  of  Iron   or 

Sieel..        ..       , 

Mannfactnree  of  Oennan  Sllverr  of 
Pewter,  and  Britannia  Metal,  of 
Piipler  Mai-htf,  Lamps,  Chandeliers, 
and  Candelabra  and  Hardware  not 
specifically  described 
Total  Value  of  hardwares  and  Cntlery 


Hais  of  all  kinds dot. 

Hordes       Mo. 

Jute,  Manufactures  not  m^de  np  yds, 
Msdb  np    .. 

Yam lbs. 

L&t titer.  Tanned,  Tawed,   or   Dressed, 

UnwroUtfht          ..        ..  cwta. 

Wrought,  Boots  and  Stioes. .  pairs 

WroDRht,  of  other  sorts     . .  lbs. 

Sadtvry  and  harness 

Linen  Yar lbs. 

Linen  Mannrnctures :  — 

Piece  Goods  of  all  kinds    ..  yds. 

'ihiead lb«. 

Hosiery  and  other  Goods  entered  a< 
Taltie.. 

Total  V alne  of  Linen  V  annfuctm  es  . . 
Machinery :  Steaiu  Engines 

Other  Sorts 

Metals  :— 

Iron,  Pig,  and  Puddled      ..  tons 

„    Bar,  Angle,  fiolt,  and  Kod 

„    B«lh  oad,  of  all  sorts  .  • 

„  -  Wire  (ezept  Telegrsphio  Wire. 

which  see)    .•        ..  tons 


Quantities.    ^^ 


l,230,l» 


136.696 
8,26».348 


14.465 

621,818 

8,867 

335,:(86 

16.531 

27.062 

1,363,898 

1.098 

1,071 

11,476 

4.296,189 

88,990 

80,968.819 


942,871,056 
a«*V,718 

2,060,180 


116,806 
49,432 


52.787 

27,734 

29N.4GI 

267,940 


180.103 
1,708 
6.440,01 1 

1.766*,759 

16.222 

2,646.200 

696,741 

16,880,203 

108,91A,800 
1,827,270 


244.949 
116.078 
180,906 

11,120 


614.408 
1,171,16S 

186.44B 
226,860 

107.180 

61.276 

869.817 

18.147 

l,2i0.1.%6 

212.892 

133  976 

46.076 

132,921 

109.446 

46.806 

2.0.>1,428 

211.683 

3,969.241 


20,814.899 
180.641 
110,4  29 
75.r.Oo 
13.'>,706 
31^.171 

21.629346 

227,766 


207.412 

690.112 

66.418 

82,082 

147,606 
167.193 

82  717 
161.686 

88.042 
2,133,277 


184,201 


268,113 


1,636.066 

1.988  880 

£49.h7H 

86.906 

126.r.4l 

16,784 

29,686 

16l.6fi6 
746  398 
103.071 
186.674 
l,06ii.831 

8.740.48S 
278.72J 

37.036 

4,05«.l  6 

9i>0.»i71 

1,602,082 

6^7,898 

973,647 

1,486,424 

212.881 


AXTIGUB. 


Metals -eottlMwed. 

n    Caatincs  ..        ..         t 

„   Bonpe,     Sheets,     anl     Boiler 
Plates  ..        ..         tons 

„    Wrohght,  of  all  sorts.. 
„    Old,  lur  reroanofactore 
Steel,  unwrootfht 

Total  of  Iron  and  nnwrongfat  Steel  . 
Copper,  nnwronght,  in  inicots,  calus. 

or  slabs cwts. 

Copper,  wrought,  or  partly  wmnuht : 
SliePtsand  Nails,  Bars,  Kods,  Plates. 
Bottoms, and  Pans;  iind  mixed  or 
yelluw  Metal  for  sheathing      cwts. 
O'pper.  wrooght,  of  other  sorts      „ 
Bra>s  of  all  sorts      ..        ..  „ 

Total  of  Copper  and  Brass. .  „ 

Lead:   Pig.   Rolled,   Sheet,    Piping, 
Tubing,  and  Lead  Mot  . .         torn 
I  e  id  Ore,  Lead,  Bed  and  White,  and 
Litharge  of  Lead  . .        . .         tons 
Tin,  un wrought       ..        ..       cms. 

M    Plates H 

Zinc  or  Spelter,  wrought  or  nn- 
wronght     ..        ..        ..        cwts. 

Oil.  Seed galU. 

Painters' Colours 

Paper  for  Writing  and  Printing. .       cwt*. 
„    of  other  kiLds  (except  Hangings)  „ 

Total  of  Paper ^ 

Pickles  and  Sauces         

Plate,  Plated  Ware,  Jewellery,  and 

Watches  

Rags  and  other  materials  for  making  Paper, 

VIZ :  Kags,  Linen,  cotton,  &c  tons 

Vegetable  Fibre.   (»ld   Ropen,  and  other 

roatetials  for  making  Paper  ..        tons 

Salt  

Silk,  Thrown        lbs. 

Silk,  Twiat  and  Tarn      . . 

Silk  Manafactures :  — 

Broad  Piece  Goods,  Fancy  Silks  and 
Satins,  Velvet,  and  Grey  Cloths,  ot 

Silk  only yards 

Handkerebiefa,  Scarb,  and  Shawls,  of 

Silk  only dnss. 

Ribbons,  of  Silk  only         . .  lbs 

Other  Articles,  of  Sil k  only 

SUk  Manufactures,  mixed  with  other 

materials 

Total  Valne  ol  SUk  Munofactures . 

Snap  cv 

Spirits  (British) galis. 

.suiionary,  other  than  Paper    . . 

Su^ar,  Refined cwts. 

Telegraphic  Wtare  and  Apparatus 

Wool,  Sheep  and  Lambs'  . .  lbs 

Woollen  aitd  Wonted  Yam      . .  „ 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Manafactnree  :~ 

Cloths  of  all  kinds,  Dufiels,  and  Ker- 
seymeres, of  Wool  unmixed,  or 
mixed  with  other  materials    yards 

Fliiimels        

Blankets       

Blanketing  and  Baiaos 

Carpets  and  Druggets 

Shawls.  Rugs,  CnoTerlets  or  Wrappers, 
and  Carpet  Rugs  . .        . .  No. 

WurRted  Stnth  of  Wool  only,  and  ot 
Wnol  mixed  with  other  materials, 
and  Walstcoailngs  . .       yard; 

Hosiery, StoCKlntES  ..        ..dos.pain 

Other  than  Stockinxs         . .       ^ 

SmNll  Wares  . .         . .       „ 

Total   Valne   of  Woollen   and   Worsted 

Manafactures 


(^antitiea. 


Totel  Declared  Valne  of  British  and  Irish 
Prodnce  Exported:  > 
Lnumerated  Articles         ., 
Unennmerated  Articles     .. 


All  Ariic'es 


89,081 

46,115 

66,728 

1.047 

9.810 

704.784 

99.267 


978.466 
15  369 
20,679 

3S8.661 

10,672 

8.998 

46.891 

608,265 

40  070 
4.883.-,l94 

62,198 
1M.84.) 
71,688 


601 
219:7.'4 
903.67% 
918.644 


875.150 


66.616 
99,110 


68,261 
l/>58,899 

4.01*4*604 
14,288.662 


11.453.481 
2.8H6,8'.»2 
3,1^07.008 
868,445 
9,086,061 

967,696 


86,660.078 
41.710 
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uumary 

February 

March 


£10,489,339 

April 

11,376  214 

May 

13.770,154 

Juoe 

£12,071,111 
13,194,758 
13,227,062 


V. — An  Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  VemU,  distinguishing  their  Nationality,  which 
Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards^  with  Cargoes  {including  their  Repeated  Voyages) 
in  the  Six  Months  ended  ^th  June,  1865. 


NutloiuJity  of  Veflsels. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Venela. 

Tons. 

VeeieK 

Tons. 

Britbh  (United  Kiagdoro  and  Dependencies) 

10,514 

3,260,976 

13,734 

4,228.235 

Foreign  ..... 

7.526 

1,434,558 

8,488 

1,639.673 

Total 

18,040 

4,694,634 

22,222 

5,867.908 

Rasaian     ..... 

151 

55,555 

196 

77.251 

Swedish     

385 

63,782 

348 

62.143 

Noriregian..... 

1,420 

302,856 

933 

195,739 

Danish       

942 

94,881 

1,013 

105.5,58 

Pnisaian    ..... 

553 

141.873 

564 

145.801 

Schleswick  Holstein  and  Lnuenburg   ..... 

68 

7.521 

102 

9,320 

Mecklenburg  and  Oldenburg 

266 

5^.606 

328 

64,904 

Hanoverian 

405 

35.207 

665 

59,659 

Hanse  Towns 

216 

105.379 

348 

149,468 

Dutch        

672 

82.230 

765 

113,207 

Belgian      

286 

46,309 

316 

60,947 

French      .-..    ' 

1,401 

123,328 

2,009 

203,999 

Spanish     

149 

55.235 

128 

47,385 

Portuguese 

69 

13,694 

64 

14,006 

114 

34,467 

189 

67,176 

Two  Sicilies            

51 

13,723 

64 

18,256 

Austrian    ..... 

152 

50,372 

188 

70344 

Greek        

30 

8,360 

38 

10,463 

Other  European  Countries    ..... 

64 

12,232 

59 

14.176 

United  States  of  America     

117 

127,088 

158 

156,279 

Other  Countries  in  America,  Africa,  or  Asia 

15 

4,860 

13 

3,592 

AssTRACT  of  Tonnage  Entered  and  Cleared  in  each  Month. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Britbh. 

Foreign. 

Ton*. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

January 

460.344 

144,768 

539,586 

•  198,064 

February 

480.155 

.  171,082 

551,487 

206.785 

March 

460,539 

205,455 

787,580 

253,416 

April 

435,519 

222,809 

798,132 

283,784 

May 

760,886 

389,507 

787,389 

361,257 

June 

672,633 

300,937 

764,061 

342,397 
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Va. — An  Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  Inwards,  and  Cleared  Outwards^ 
with  Cargoes  (including  their  repeated  Voyages)  from  and  to  various  Countries,  in  the  Six 
Months  ended  ^Olh  Jane,  1865. 


Emtbrsd. 


Countries  whence  Arrired. 


British  PossesBions— 

In  North  America 

In  East  Indies,  including  Ceylon,  Singa- 
pore, and  MauTltl  as       

In  Australia 

In  West  Indies        

All  other  parts        

Total         

Foreign  Conntries^ 

Russia— Northern  ports 

n        Southern    „       

Sweden         

Morwrij         

Denmark      ••        ..        ••       .. 

Prussia  

Schleawick  Holstein  and  Lauenhurg     . . 

HanoTer        .•        ..        

Hanse  Towns  • 

Holland        

Belfrium        

France  

Spain 

Portuual        

lUiy— Sardinia       

Two  Sicilies 

Anstrla  

Turkish  Domintons,  iniluding  Wallachia 

andMoldaTia        

Other  European  States 

Egypt 

United  States  

Mexico,  Foreign  West  Indies,  and  Central 

America 

Brazil .. 

Pern  and  Chili        ..        

Other  States  in  America,  Africa,  and  Asia 

Total         


Total. 


Ve^sel^. 


238 

890 

134 

304 

1,048 


2,099 


410 
877 
696 
1,428 
829 
951 

87 
182 
612 
1,351 
969 
4.110 
bhA 
692 

74 
208 

66 

466 
256 
2'Jl 
285 

410 
240 
201 
886 


15,941 


18.040 


Tons. 


149,094 

819,091 

101.424 

98.518 

220,037 


888,159 


99,162 

184.128 

180,561 

258,808 

81,869 

321,003 

8  78'« 

14.200 

242,024 

298,907 

198.405 

567.036 

146,4.39 

ll8,62ti 

86,299 

34.231 

28.407 

149.526 
45,7H3 
200,332 
276,023 

159,906 
79,600 
124.632 
167,39'( 


3.806,475 


4,694.634 


Clkabxd. 


Conntries  to  which  Departed. 

Vessels. 

Tmis. 

In  North  America 

485 

256,180 

pore,  and  Manritins       

400 

841, «l€ 

Aostralia 

190 

177^15 

West  Indies 

»i5 

!>5,2a6 

All  other  Parts       

1,177 

824,907 

Total         

2.487 

1,195,4W 

Foreign  Conntries— 

Hns&ia~Northem  Porta 

695 

165,914 

M        Somhem     „       

138 

54,717 

Sweden         

641 

120914 

Norway         

504 

74.16« 

Denmark 

1,513 

S09.7n 

Prussia          •■        •■        ••        ••        •• 

1.245 

254,467 

Schleawick  Holstein  and  Lauenhurg      . . 

345 

28357 

Hanorer        

817 

3*»,66-3 

Hanse  Towns           

1.3.M 

3.59,034 

Hulland         

1279 

286,77J 

Belgium        

908 

175.184 

France          

5.873 

882,733 

Spahi 

931 

2124  (Xh 

Portugal        

469 

110.945 

Italy- Sardinia        

279 

119,733 

Two  Sicilies 

803 

76.'.74 

Austria          

113 

43.S85 

Turkish  Dominions,  inelnding  WaUacbia 

andMoldaTia       

386 

137,954 

Other  European  States 

432 

80,6M 

Eicypt 

364 

20!>,174 

United  States          

366 

432,541 

Mexico,  Foreign  West  Indies,  and  Oentr.! 

America 

499 

2W.5/1 

BrazU 

339 

123.277 

Peru  and  Chili         

166 

g?i,64a 

Other  States  in  America,  Africa,  and  Asia 

494 

185.7M 

Total         

19,785 

4,672,453 

Total 

22,223 

5,867,908 

VI. — An  Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing  British  and-  Foreign 
(Employed  in  the  Intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  otherwise).  Entered 
Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards,  with  Cargoes,  at  Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
Six  Months  ended  SOth  June,  1865. 


Emtxrso. 

Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Toniu 

Ves>cU. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Employed  in  the  Interconrse  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland :- 

British           

Foreign         

Other  Coasting  Vessels  :— 

British          

foreign         .. 

16.685 
33 

68.034 

148 

"k719" 
181 

8,025,424 
5,032 

6,007,300 
26,697 

9,032,724 
81,729 

Employed  in  the  Intercoone  between  Gnat 
Britain  end  Ireland .— 

British           

Foreign          

Other  Coasting  Vessels  :— 

British           

Foreign         

T^'^lFortign 

Total 

16,832 

42 

68.0^2 
154 

2,918.8^1 
7,663 

5,e83.5«) 

T-{?JSJ^::    ::    :: 

74,364 
197 

8.602.4S1 
36.289 

Total 

74,900 

9,064,463 

74,561 

8.638.740 
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Vn. — An  Account  of  the  Computed  Beal  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  each  Foreign  Country  and  British  Possession,  in  the  Quarter  ended  90th  June,  1865, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  Periods  of  the  Years  1868  and  1864. 


FORBION.  £ 

Rdmia,  Northern  Ports   1,121,434 

„      Southern  Peru    ^...  1,897,007 

„      Ports  on  the  North  Pacific       .....  — 

Sweden .....  954.082 

Norway      733,632 

Denmark  (inclading  Iceland,  the  Faroe 

Islands,  nnd  Greenland)          870,423 

Scbleswig  Uolstein,  and  Lauenhurg     142,560 

ProssU       2,252,834 

Mechlenbnrg-Schwerin 131,383 

Hanover      134,095 

Oldenbnrg  andKniphanaen        27,390 

Hanse  Towns        3,563,164 

Holland „..        .....  4,627,264 

Belginm      ^ 3.292,370 

France        ....        «-.        12,817,179 

Portugal  Proper    1,040,790 

„        Azores 224,739 

„       Madeira: 8,309 

Spain           1,776,327 

„    Canary  Islands        73,694 

Italy  :— 

Sardinia  (inclading  the  Island)         .....  96,243 

Tuscany «...        ...»        ^       .....  223,021 

Naples 337.270 

Sicily      .....        410,241 

Adriatic    Ports  uf  Ancona  and    the 

Romagna        .....        10,094 

Papal  Ports  on  the  Mediterranean        5^207 

Austrian  Territories:— 

Venetia 208,256 

Illyria,  Croatia,  and  Dalroatia          .....  3 1 9,7 1 6 

Greece  (exclusive  of  Ionian  Islands)    228,839 

Ionian  Islands  (ceded  to  the  Kingdom  of 

Greece  on  2nd  July,  1864)     .....        ....  79,614 

Turkey,  European 1,370,847 

Natolia  or  Asia  Minor 961,849 

Wallachi*  and  Moldavia         ....        ....  126.297 

Syria  and  Palestine 45,988 

Egypt  (including  the  transit  from  India 

and  China)         _        8.964,947 

£1  Hedjaz,  and  Ports  on  the  Euphrates 

or  the  Persian  Gulf     .....        — 

Tunis          ... ....        ....  — 

Algeria       ...        ..-.        ....        ....        ...  42,322 

Morocco      ..-         -.         ....        -..        ...  103.430 

Western  Africa  (Foreign)          ....        ...  427.305 

Enstem  Africa      ....        ....        ....  61,636 

French  Possessions  in  India      ...        ....  15,992 

.Dutch  Possessions  in  India,  Jara         .....  — 

Philippine  Islands....        ...        ...        ...  790,730 

Native  Territories  in  the  Indian  Seas:— 

Borneo    ....        ....        ....        ....        ...  19.842 

Siam           ...        -..        —        9,372 

Cochin  China,  Cftmboja,  and  Tonquiq — 

China  (tzclusive  of  Hung  Kong)          ....  5.108,789 

Jupan          ....        ...        ...        ....        .-  415,510 

Islands  in  the  Pacific      ^        ,^        ^  7,939 

Cuba  and  Porto  Bico       ..........  1,858,131 

Other  Foreign  West  Indies,  including 

Hayti  and  SL  Domingo          ....        ....  163,739 


United  States:—  £    • 

PorUontheAtUntic|^or*«n_^  4.mi79 

„            Pacific           64,768 

Mexico        1,953,236 

Central  America 828,188 

New  Granada 702,724 

Venezuela 64,163 

Ecuador      28,435 

Peru            ... ...  1,746,075 

Bolivia        82,950 

Chili ...        ...        ...  1,482,935 

Brazil .... 2,710,885 

Uruguay 327,345 

Argentine  Confederation           «  308,140 

Northern  Whale  Fishery           .....        .....  2,430 

Total  of  Foreign  Countries ....  £72,178,259 


Bbitish  PossBsnoiiB. 

Heligoland             ...       _  — 

Channel  Islands    ....         ...        ...        ....  194,772 

Gibraltar _  95,878 

Malta  and  Gozo    81,394 

Ionian  Islands  (ceded  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece  on  Ist  June,  1864.* 

Western  Africa  (British) 187,462 

Ascension 8 

St.  Helena ...  39,659 

British  Possessions  in  South  Africa; — 

Cape  of  Good  Hqpo ....        ...        ...  908,429 

Kaffraria ....        ....  — 

Natal ._  66.067 

Mauritius    ....        ...        ._        ....        ....  630,118 

Arabia: — Aden     ...        ....        ....  — 

India:— Bombay  and  Scinde      ...        ....  4.954,251 

Madras 1,764.551 

Bengal  and  Pegu      .... 2,770.386 

Singapore  and  the  Eastern  StraiU       ....  863,088 

Ceylon        ...        _.        ...  1,255,170 

Hong  Kong           ....        ._        _        ._  499  608 

Australia:— West  Australia       ...        ....  29,682 

South  Australia        ....        770.025 

Victoria          _        ._        ...        ...  2,948,350 

New  South  Wales     _        _        _  691,129 

Queensland    ....        ...........  87,289 

Tasmania       ........  67,316 

New  Zealand ...        ...        _        _  224,924 

British  North  America    ....        ....        ....  868,868 

Bermudas   ...        _.        _        _.        _  244,606 
British  West  India  Islands,  viz., Bahamas 

and  Turks  Islands        ...        ....        ....  1,191,484 

Other  British  West  India  Islands  ...  1,357.830 

British  Guiana      ,.        ....  950,727 

Belize  (British  Honduras)          ....        ...  141,868 

Falkland  Islands  ...............  4,462 


Total  of  British 


£23^9,300 


Total  of  Foreign  0)nntries  and  British  Possessions 


....  £96,017,560 


*  Set  ander  ForBign  Goaatrte. 
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Vm. — An  Account  of  the  Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  each  Foreign  Country  and  British  Possession  in  the  Half 
Year  ended  80^  June,  1865. 


FOBBION. 

Rutfia,  Northern  Ports   ..» ^.. 

„      Southern  Ports   

Swetlen       .«-       

Norway      ^ 

Denmark  Proper  ..... 

„       Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and 

Greenland    

Schleswigy  Holstein,  and  Laaenburg    

Prossia       »...,        ^ 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin    

Uanoyer     

Oldenbnrg  and  ELniphausen       ^ 

Hanse  Towns        

Holland       


gmm 

France        - 

Portugal,  Proper 

„       Azores 

„        Madeira 

Spain  

„     Canary  Islands      

Italy  : — Sardinia  (including  the  Island) 
Tuscany 

Naples 

Sicily 

Adriatic,  Ports  of  Ancona  and  the 

Komanga    

Papal  Ports  on  the  Mediterranean 

Austrian  Territories: — Venetia 

Ulyria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia 
Greece  (exclusiTe  of  the  Ionian  Islands) 

„      Ionian  Islands     ^ 

Turkey,  European  « 

„        Natolia  or  Ania  Minor ..... 

Wallachia  and  Moldaria 

Syria  and  Palestine 

£1  Hedjaz  and  Ports  on  the  Euphrates 
or  the  Persian  Gulf 

Bgypt       -^      

Tunis  ^ 

Algeria       „ 

Morocco      

Western  Africa  (Foreign)  

Cape  Verd  Islands  

Eastern  Africa      

Arabia,  Native  Territories         

Persia         « « 

Dutch  Posiessions  in  India  (Java,  &c.) 

Philippine  Islands  ^ 

Siam 

Cochin  China,  Camboja,  and  Tonquin  ..... 
China  (exclusiye  of  Hong  Kong) 

Japan 

Islands  in  the  Pacific 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico       

Other  Foreign  West  Indies,  including 
Hayti  and  St  Domingo 


£ 

612.905 
178,563 
366  JS8 
248,041 
484,674 

11,710 

62.966 

755,995 

26,102 

232,898 

21,499 

6,392,580 

3,198,650 

1,316,052 

4,374.619 

1,017,032 

31,753 

30,174 

1,061,241 

69,939 

792,738 

446,788 

780.853 

407,768 

239,423 

5,950 

65  607 

309,099 

229.850 

169,589 

1,911,753 

317,226 

109,008 

487,286 

19,222 

2,782,160 

10,858 

5,390 

80,526 

269,136 

11.161 

13,035 

305 

455,190 

524,358 

15,204 

1,718,225 

704,713 

26.287 

1,132,366 

525,231 


United  States:^ 

Atlantic  Ports,  Northern 
„  Southern 

Pacific  Ports 

Mexico        :.,« 

Ontral  America  ..... 

New  Granada        

Venezuela  ^.. 

Ecuador      

Peru 

BoUtU        ^ 

ChiU 

Brazil 

Uruguay :»,. 

Argentine  Confederation^... 

Patagonia  

Whale  Fisheries,  Northern 


5,965.101 

22.562 

227,274 

1,178  312 

19.710 

1,220.790 

188.917 

8526 

714,629 

350 

889,421 

2,645,756 

334,68.') 

1,026,461 

65 


Total  to  Foreign  Countries  _  X49,647,395 


BjUTUH  P08SBS8IOX8. 

Heligoland ._ 

Channel  Islands    ..... 

Gibraltar    .....        

Malta  an«I  Gozo    ..... 

Ionian  Islands  (ceded  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Greece,  1st  June,  1864.*^ 

Western  Africa  (British)  _^ 

Ascension ^.. 

8t.  Helena 

Cape  of  Good  Hope         

Kafi^raria     „ 

Natal _ 

Mauriiins   ^        

Aden  

India: ^Bombay  and  Scihde       

Madras  ^..        

Bengal  and  Pegu      

SingHpore  and  the  Eastern  Straits 

Ceylon _^        

Hong  Kong 

Australia:— West  Australia 

^^outh  Australia        .....        _ 

Victoria         .....        

New  South  Wales    .„.. 

Queensland    «        ._        

Tasmania       

New  Zealand 

British  North  America    _ 

Bermudas  „ 

British  West  India  Islands 

British  Guiana     

Belize  (British  Honduras)  .....        

Falkland  Islands  ....        .«..        .....        _. 


43 
400,759 
604,331 
321,026 


178,092 

4,078 

21,616 

933,S08 

16,133 

147.141 

321,706 

21,315 

3,898,074 

802.069 

5,346,127 

853,943 

291,367 

791,932 

61,206 

701.418 

2,672.475 

1,734,350 

276,786 

124,799 

753,972 

1,705,324 

43,633 

994,757 

384,324 

70,146 

4,493 


Total  to  British  Possessions.....  £24,481,243 


Total  to  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions.... 


X74,128,638 


*  Set  under  Fo:  eigit  Countries. 
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IX.- 


-An  Account  of  the  ComptUed  Real  Value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Bullion  and  Specie,  Registered  in  tlie  Six  Months  ended  ^th  June,  1865. 


C0DNTRIB8. 

Gold. 

SlLTER. 

Total. 

RnssU 

Hanse  Towns 

Holland 

Be1giam„... 

France 

Portnga],  Azores,  and  Madeira 
Spain  and  Canaries 

Gibraltar 

Malta     

Turkey  ..-. 

Efjypt 

West  Coast  of  Africa        

British  Possessions  in  Sonth  Africa 

Australia 

British  Columbia 

British  North  Amcricsn  Prrorinces 

Mexico,  Souih  America  (except  Brazil),  and  West  Indies         ,.... 

Brazil    „ 

United  States      

Other  Countries  .^ 

42,506 

999 

185.350 

1.848,209 

80,943 

700,036 

803 

165,444 

22,210 

14,524 

54,556 

122,478 

263,879 

18,164 

10.654 

£ 

298.567 

1,056,980 

156,415 

335,988 

1,024  355* 
4,222 

20,535 

5,822 

6,915 

53,678 

51 

4,043 

£ 

341.073 
1.057,979 

341,765 

2.184.197 

80.943 

700,036 

303 

1,189.799 

26,432 

35.059 

60,378 

128,393 

317,557 

18,215 

14,697 

Total     -.. 

3.530.255 

2  966,571 

6.496,826 

•  T«  T?.,-^*  S  Coin  (chiefly  for  China.  &c.) 
Ao  Jfigypt  j  Y^^Yiiou  (chiefly  for  India)           

— 

457,704 
566,651 

— 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
Thirty-first    Report   of  the   Commissioners    of 

National  Education  in  Ireland,  for  the  Year 

1864. 
On  the  Slst  of  December,  1868,  there  were 
6,168  schools  in  operation,  which  had  on  their 
rolls,  for  the  year  then  ended,  840,569  children ; 
with  an  average  daily  attendance,  for  the  same 
period,  of  296,986  children ;  and  an  average 
number  of  children  on  the  rolls  for  the  year  of 
544,492.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1864,  the 
number  of  schools  in  operation  was  6,268. 
The  average  daily  attendance  of  children  for 
the  year  was  815,108 ;  the  average  nmnber 
of  children  on  the  rolls  ^as  575,486 ;  while 
the  total  nomber  of  distinct  children  at  any 
time  on  the  rolls  for  the  year  was  870,401.* 

*  (I.)  By  the  total  number  of  children  on  rolls 
daring  the  year  is  meant  the  gross  aggregate  of  distinct 
indlTidnal  children  whose  names  have  appeared  on 
the  school-rolls  at  any  time  daring  the  entire  year. 

(XL)  By  the  average  nnmber  of  children  on  the 
Tolls  daring  the  year  is  meant  the  mean  or  average  of 
the  several  nnmbers  appearing  on  the  rolls  throughout 
tiie  year,  and  which  in  point  of  fact  vozy  from  week 
to  week,  and  from  month  to  month. 

(III.)  By  the  average  daily  attendance  of  children 
daring  the  year  is  meant  the  mean  or  aversge  of  the 
nnmbers  found  in  actual  attendance— not  on  rolls 
merely,  hut  present  in  their  classes,  from  day  to  day 
throughout  tne  year. 


As  compared  with  the  year  1868,  there  was 
an  increase  of  100  in  the  nnmber  of  schools  in 
operation  for  the  year  1864 ;  while  in  the  daily 
average  attendance  the  increase  amounted  to 
18,122,  in  the  average  number  on  the  rolls 
the  increase  amounted  to  80,994,  and  in  the 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year 
the  increase  amounted  to  29,882. 

There  were  in  course  of  erection  51  ordinary 
national  school-houses,  which  will  contain  72 
separate  school- rooms.  There  were  also  in 
course  of  erection  2  model  school-houses,  oou; 
taining  6  school-rooms.  When  these  53  build- 
ings shall  have  been  completed,  they  will  afford 
accommodation  to  7,260  additional  children. 
Of  the  above  51  ordinary  school-houses,  the 
erection  of  17  was  sanctioned  during  the  year 
1864. 

Therb  were  18  vested  schools  opened  during 
the  year,  towards  the  erection  of  which  grants 
had  been  made,  and  1  suspended  school  re- 
opened; there  was  also  1  struek-off  school 
restored  to  our  roll.  These  are  included  in 
the  6,268  schools  in  operation  on  the  81st 
December,  1864. 

The  number  of  schools  struck  off  our  roll, 
during  the  year  1664,  was  74,  of  which  64 
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had  been^previonslj  in  operation ;  of  the  re- 
maining 10,  8  were  cases  in  which  grants  for 
building  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  awarded, 
but  for  varions  reasons  have  been  cancelled, 
and  2  had  been  in  the  suspended  list. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  "  suspended 
list,"  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  70,  of  which 
8  were  suspended  during  the  year  1864.  Many 
of  these  suspended  schopls  may  hereafter  be 
reopened. 

Since  the  Slst  December,  1888,  the  number 
of  schools  in  operation,  and  of  children  on 
the  rolls,  increased  as  follows:  on  the  81st 
December,  1888,  three  were  789  schools  in 
operation,  with  107,042  children  on  the  rolls  ; 
on  the  81st  December,  1848,  there  were  2,912 
schools,  and  855,820  children;  on  the  81st 
December,  1858,  5,028  schools,  and  550,681 
children.  On  the  81st  December,  1864,  the 
number  of  schools  open  was  6,268,  and  the 
number  of  children  on  the  rolls  870,401. 

The  number  of  applications  for  grants  to 
new  schools  in  the  year  1864  was  288.  To 
171  of  these  the  commissioners  promised  the 
required  assistance,  either  for  building  or  for 
salaries  and  requisites.  The  remaining  62 
applications  were  rejected  for  various  reasons, 
of  which  official  records  are  kept.  The  new 
schools  were  distributed  as  follows :  72  in 
Ulster,  48  in  Munster,  27  in  Leinster,  and 
26  in  Connaught. 

Of  the  171  schools  specified  in  the  preceding 
table,  170  were  under  the. management  of  188 
individuals,  many  of  them  having  more  than 
one  school  under  their  care.  These  schools 
were  under  the  management  of  patrons  of  each 
religious  denomination,  as  follows :  28  schools 
under  patrons  connected  with  the  Established 
Church;  102  under  Roman  Catholic  patrons; 
26  under  Presbyterian  patrons,  and  14  under 
patrons  connected  with  other  persuasions. 
Ill  of  these  patrons  were  clerical,  and  22 
lay;  total,  188.  The  remaining  school  was 
attached  to  a  gaol,  the  governor  of  which,  in 
his  official  capacity,  is  the  manager. 

Of  the  6,208  in  operation  on  the  81st 
December,  1864,  2,829  were  in  Ulster,  1,526 
in  Munster,  1,427  in  Leinster,  and  981  in 
Connaught. 

At  the  termination  of  the  year  1864,  the 
commissioners  had  on  their  list,  vested  either 
in  trustees  or  in  our  board,  or  secured  by  bond, 


1,168  school-houses,  containing  1,775  rooms, 
accommodating  distinct  schools.  There  were, 
in  addition,  16  school-houses  about  to  be  boilt^ 
the  leases  of  which  are  in  course  of  execution. 
These  16  school-houses  will  contain  26  distinct 
apartments.  The  number  of  schools  vested  in 
trustees,  on  the  81st  December,  was  978. 
In  addition,  there  were  702  (including  148 
assigned)  vested  in  the  conmiissioners  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  and  95  schools  for  which 
they  held  bonds  for  the  observance  of  our  rules. 
There  were  also  26  schools,  towards  which 
building  grants  have  been  made,  the  leases  for 
which  were  not  then  executed. 

The  number  of  non-vested  schools  in  con- 
nection on  8l8t  December,  1864,  was  4,610 — 
several  of  which,  as  in  many  cases  of  vested 
schools,  are  held  under  the  same  roof,  though 
in  separate  rooms. 

The  distribution  of  the  operation  schools, 
and  pupils  in  attendance,  according  to  the 
several  provinces,  were  as  follows  : — In  Ulster 
there  were  807,490  distinct  pupils  on  the  rolls, 
an  average  number  of  distinct  pupils  of  189,498, 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  o£  100,941. 
In  Munster,  number  of  distinct  pupils,  217,947 ; 
number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls,  158,678 ;  average 
daily,  98,794.  In  Leinster,  202,307  distinct 
pupils ;  184,826  average  on  the  rolls;  74,780 
average  attendance.  In  Connaught,  142,657 
distinct  pupils ;  92,494  average  on  the  rolls ; 
45,598  average  attendance. 

Taking  the  total  number  of  distinct  children 
appearing  at  any  time  on  the  rolls,  for  the 
year  1864,  as  870,401,  we  have  for  the  6,263 
schools  in  operation  an  average  per  school  of 
139*0 ;  while  if  we  take  the  average  number 
only  appearing  on  the  rolls  of  the  same  6,263 
schools  as  575,486,  we  get  an  average  per 
school  of  91*9  children ;  and  taking  the  daily 
average  attendance  at  the  6,263  schools  as 
815,108,  the  average  number  of  children  in 
daily  attendance  per  school  appears  to  be  50*8. 

The  religious  denominations  of  657,075  pupils 
were  as  follows: — 43,001  or  6*55  per  cent, 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church ;  586,189 
or  81*60  per  cent,  were  Roman  Catholics; 
78,267  or  11*15  per  cent,  were  Presbyterians; 
and  4,618  or  0*70  per  cent  were  of  other 
denominations. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  returns  of  the 
religious  denominations  of  the  pupils  are  con- 
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fined  to  the  nnmber  on  the  rolls  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year.  But  conld  the  same  be 
procured  with  the  same  facility,  in  reference 
to  the  870,401  pnpils  on  the  rolls  for  the 
entire  year,  it  is  probable  that  a  proportionate 
increase  woold  be  fonnd  in  the  numbers  of 
the  varions  religions  persuasions,  and  that  the 
numbers  would  then  stand  thus : — ^Established 
Church,  56,961 ;  Koman  Catholics,  710,270 ; 
Presbyterians,  97,058  ;  other  persuasions, 
6,117:  total,  870,401;  i,e.,  Protestants  of 
all  denominations,  160,181,  or  18*40  pbr 
cent.;  and  Roman  Catholics,  710,270,  or 
81-60  per  cent. 

The  total  amount  of  salaries,  premiums, 
gratuities,  and  allowances  paid  in  1864  to  the 
principal  teachers,  assistants,  monitors,  and 
workmistresses  in  ^ational  schools — including 
the  central  and  other  model  schools,  and 
the  payments  to  organizing  teachers — was 
288,952Z.  128.  dd.  This  sum  includes 
8,466Z.  Is.  6{/.,  school  fees,  apportioned  to 
teachers  in  model  schools. 

The  commissioners  discontinued  the  practice 
of  giving  triennial  free  stock  grants  of  books 
and  requisites  to  national  schools.  The  free 
grants  are  now  confined  to  schools  newly  taken 
into  connection,  and  are  limited  to  globes,  maps, 
diagrams,  and  other  articles  of  school  apparatus 
used  in  collectiye  teaching :  such  first  grants 
being  made  conditional  upon  the  purchase  of  a 
proportionate  stock  of  books  and  requisites  for 
sale  to  the  pupils  at  reduced  prices.  '  The 
amoimt  received  for  books,  school  requisites, 
and  apparatus,  sold  at  reduced  prices  to  national 
schools  in  the  year  1864,  was  18,298Z.  Os.  lid. 
The  number  of  coders  was  10,492 ;  and  the 
average  amount  of  each  order,  1/.  bs.  ^d.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  grants  of  school  requisites 
and  apparatus,  given  as  free  stock,  in  1864, 
was  2,786/.  2s.  Id.  The  number  of  grants 
was  802 ;  and  the  average  value  of  each 
8/.  8s.  2|i.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the 
rolls  of  the  model  schools  in  Marlborough- 
street  upon  the  dlst  of  December,  1864, 
was — ^males,  788 ;  females,  725 ;  infants,  865 ; 
making  a  total  of  1,878. 

The  religious  denominations  of  the  1,878 
children  on  the  rolls  of  the  model  schools, 
Marlborough-street,  at  the  above  date,  were 
as  follows:— Established  Church,  S68;  Boman 
CathoUcs,  1,828;  Presbyterians,  148;  other 


persuasions,  84 ;  Jews,  6 :  total,  1,878.  The 
commissioners  trained  during  the  year,  and 
supported  at  the  public  expense,  806  national 
teachers,  of  whom  151  were  males,  and  155 
females.  They  also  trained  24  teachers  not 
connected  with  national  schools,  who  supported 
themselves  during  their  attendance  at  the  model 
schools.  The  total  number  of  teachers  trained 
in  1864  was  880.  Of  the  806  teachers  of 
national  schools  trained  during  the  year,  71 
were  of  the  Established  Church,  188  were 
Roman  Catholics,  84  were  Presbyterians,  and 
18  were  of  other  persuasions.  The  total  num- 
ber of  male  and  female  teachers  trained  from 
the  commencement  of  our  proceedings  to  the 
81st  December,  1864,  is  6,989.  We  do  not 
include  in  this  last  number  those  teachers  who, 
at  the  time  of  their  training,  were  unconnected 
with  national  schools. 

The  commissioners  also  trained  an  additional 
number  of  national  teachers  in  the  principles 
of  navigation  and  the  use  of  nautical  instru- 
ments. The  special  instruction  thus  imparted 
will  enable  them  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  this 
branch  of  science  to  schools  favourably  situated 
for  its  introduction ;  but  the  number  of  these 
schools  must  necessarily  be  small.  The  estab- 
lishments in  which  the  teachers,  both  male  and 
female,  attending  at  our  training  institution, 
are  boarded  and  lodged,  continue  to  be  efficiently 
conducted.  The  inmates  have  been  distin- 
guished, as  heretofore,  for  the  general  correct- 
ness of  their  conduct,  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  discipline,  for  the  exercise  of  kindly 
feeling  towards  each  other,  and  for  the  careM 
observance  of  their  religious  duties. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1864  the  board  had 
in  their  service  5,868  principal  teachers,  and 
1,609  assistants,  making,  in  the  whole,  7,472 
— of  whom  8,865  are  trained ;  also,  the  board 
had  in  their  service,  at  the  same  period,  782 
workmistresses,  many  of  whom  act  in  the  fur- 
ther capacity  of  junior  assistants  in  the  literary 
business  of  the  schools. 

The  total  amount  received  by  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  schools  in  connection  with  the 
board  for  the  year  1864,  appears  to  have  been 
284,476/.  6s.  9c/.— only  17*2  per  cent,  of  this 
sum  having  been  locally  provided,  whilst  the 
large  proportion  of  82*8  per  cent,  was  derived 
from  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the 
State. 
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The  nnmber  of  workhonse  schools  in  con- 
nection with  us  on  the  81st  Decemher,  1864, 
was  148.  Of  these  schools  80  are  in  Ulster, 
49  in  Monster,  85  in  Leinster,  and  29  in 
Connanght. 

The  total  numher  of  distinct  children  appear- 
ing on  the  rolls  of  these  148  workhouse  schools, 
for  the  year  ending  81st  December,  1864,  was 
19,452  ;  the  average  number  on  the  rolls  was 
12,794;  while  the  average  daily  attendance 
was  9,572. 

There  are  now  25  district  and  minor  model 
schools  in  operation — ^including  the  central  or 
metropolitan  district.  The  number  of  children 
on  the  rolls  of  these  schools  for  the  year  ended 
the  81st  December,  1864,  was  16,572,*  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  same 
period,  7,528.* 

The  total  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of 
our  model  schools  for  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year  1864  was  11,270;  of  which  2,959  were 
of  the  Established  Church,  4,597  Roman 
Catholics,  2,985  Presbyterians,  and  729  be- 
longed to  other  persuasions. 

The  total  number  of  school  farms  in  con- 
nection on  the  81st  December,  1864,  was  94 — 
of  which  19  were  school  farms  of  the  first  class, 
under  the  exclusive  management  of  our  board, 
and  17  were  school  farms  of  the  first  class, 
nnder  local  management.  Of  the  remaining 
number,  55  were  ordinary  school  farms,  and  3 
were  school  gardens— one  of  the  latter  being 
under  our  own  management. 


ARMY  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

StalistkdL  Sanitary  and  Medical  Beports 
for  1868. 

UniUd  Kingdom, — The  average  strength  of 
non-conmiissioned  officers  and  men  serving  in 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  52  weeks  from 
the  27th  of  December,  1862,  to  the  25th  of 
December,  1868,  inclusive,  as  shown  by  the 
weekly  returns,  was  75,945.  The  admissions 
into  hospital  among  them  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  72,908,  the  deaths  to  678, 
and  the  average  constantly  sick  to  8,782. 
These  numbers  give  the  ratio  of  960  admis- 
sions, 8-86  deaths,  and  49*14  constantly  sick, 


♦  Maritime  and  agricilltural  pupils  included. 


per  1,000  of  mean  strength.  Of  thb  deaths, 
556  occurred  while  the  men  were  present  with, 
and  117  while  absent  from  their  corps. 

The  results  for  1868  contrast  favourably 
with  those  for  the  average  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding years.  If,  however,  they  are  compared 
with  those  for  1862  alone,  while  there  is  a 
satisfactory  decrease  in  the  admissions  into 
hospital  and  the  mean  daily  sick,  a  trifling 
increase  will  be  found  in  the  proportion  of 
deaths,  which  in  that  year  was  8*72  per 
1,000. 

The  admissions  and  deaths  in  1863  have 
been  under  the  average  of  the  three  preceding 
years.  On  comparing  the  results  with  those 
for  1862,  the  admissions  have  been  29  per 
1,000  below,  but  the  deaths  0-14  per  1,000 
above  the  proportion  in  that  year.  It  may  be 
noted,  however,  that  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  mortality  of  the  general  population  of 
England  and  Wales  to  the  extent  of  1-67  per 
1,000  upon  the  results  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  reduction  in  the  admissions  has  been 
chiefly  in  miasmatic  and  venereal  diseases,  and 
in  those  of  the  respiratory  system.  In  the 
mortality  it  has  been  in  miasmatic  and  tuber- 
cular diseases,  and  in  those  of  the  respiratory 
system. 

There  was  a  larger  proportion  of  men  bearing 
marks  of  small-pox  among  the  recruits  in 
the  English  districts  than  in  1862 ;  and  also 
of  those  bearing  no  marks  of  vaccination  in 
the  English  and  Scotch  districts.  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  and  Edinburgh  continue  to  be  the 
districts  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of 
unprotected  men  is  found.  The  proportion, 
both  of  those  bearing  marks  of  smaU-pox,  and 
of  those  having  no  satis&ctory  marks,  is  much 
lower  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain. 

The  strength  of  the  army  being  75,945,  the 
number  discharged  as  invalids  was  2,474,  or 
82-58  per  1,000.  The  average  from  1860  to 
1862  gave  46-55  per  1,000.  The  proportion 
differed  materially  in  the  diflerent  corps,  it 
being  least  in  the  cavalry  depots,  and  greatest 
in  the  dep6t  battalions. 

As  regards  the  troops  generally,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  discharge 
by  invaliding,  compared  with  the  ratio  of  the 
two  preceding  years.  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  household  cavalry  and  the  infantry 
regiments,  and  a  decrease  in  the  cavalry  of  the 
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line,  the  cavalry  depots,  and  the  depot  batta- 
lions, labile  in  the  other  anns  the  ratio  closely 
approximates  the  average  of  the  three  years, 
1860-2. 

The  mean  daily  sick  in  the  troops  generally 
in  1868  was  49*14  per  1,000  against  54-31 
per  1,000  in  1860-(;2 ;  the  average  sick  time 
to  each  man  being  17*94  days. 

There  has  been  a  reduction  in  all  these  par- 
ticnlars  among  the  troops  generally,  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years. 
In  the  cavalry  of  the  line  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  mean  daily  sick  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  5  per  1,000  of  the  strength,  but  there 
has  at  the  same  time  been  a  decrease  in  the 
sick  time  to  each  soldier,  and  in  the  duration 
of  the  cases.  The  household  cavalry,  royal 
artillery,  and  foot  guards  also  show  a  slight 
increase  in  the  mean  sick,  but  in  the  other 
arms  there  has  been  a  reduction,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  dep6t  brigade  Royal  Artillery. 

On  the  Influence  of  Age  on  the  Mortality  of 
Troops  serving  in  tJie  Lhiited  Kingdom, — The 
annual  rate  of  deaths  per  1,000  living  at  the 
following  ages,  exclusive  of  all  dep6ts  was  as 
follows :— Under  20,  1-50  per  1,000  ;  20-24, 
4-75;  25-29,  8-15;  80-34,  12-29;  35-89, 
15-24;  40  and  upwards,  18-28  per  1,000.  In 
England  and  Wales  the  proportion  was  as 
follows : — For  the  civil  male  population  under 
20,  7-41 ;  20-24,  8-42;  25-29,  9-21 ;  80  84, 
10-23;  85-40,  11-68;  and  40  and  upwards, 
18-55  per  1,000. 

Compared  with  the  results  of  the  four  pre- 
ceding years,  there  was  a  decrease  in  1868  in 
the  mortality  at  all  ages  in  the  dep6t8,  and  at 
all  ages,  except  from  80  to  39,  in  the  average 
of  the  troops  exclusive  of  the  dep6ts.  The 
ratio  of  deaths  under  25  has  been  lower  among 
the  regiments  than  at  the  same  ages  in  the 
healthy  districts,  and  between  25  and  30,  lower 
than  among  the  general  male  population,  but 
it  mast  be  remembered  that  a  proportion  of  the 
unhealthy  lives,  even  at  the  earlier  ages,  is  got 
rid  of  by  invaliding.  The  high  death-rate 
above  80  must  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
the  deterioration  of  life  produced  by  service  in 
the  army,  aggravated,  particularly  in  the 
depots,  by  the  eflfects  of  residence  in  unhealthy 
climates. 

Daring  the  year  11,487  recruits  were  in- 
spected at  the  bead-quarters  of  the  recruiting 


districts,  and  5,070  of  them,  or  441  per  1,000, 
were  rejected  as  unfit  for  service.  The  number 
of  primary  inspections  was  8,089,  and  of 
secondary,  3,398,  and  the  rejections  in  each 
were  4,089  and  1,031,  being  in  the  ratio  of 
499  and  308  per  1,000  respectively.  Of  the 
recruits  in  the  class  of  secondary  inspections, 
2,868  had  been  previously  examined  by  civil 
practitioners,  and  580  by  army  medical  officers, 
and  the  rejections  were  951  of  the  former  and 
80  of  the  latter,  or  881  and  151  per  1,000  of 
each  inspected.  The  rejections  from  both 
primary  and  secondary  inspections  have  been 
in  excess  of  the  proportion  in  1862. 

There  was  an  increase  on  the  rejections  of 
the  preceding  year  to  the  amount  of  40  per 
1 ,000  of  the  recruits  examined.  It  has  not, 
however,  been  distributed  equally  among  the 
districts.  In  the  Leeds  district  it  has  amounted 
to  158  per  1,000,  and  in  the  Liverpool  to  128; 
while  in  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Cork  there 
has  been  a  great  decrease  upon  the  ratio  of 
1862. 

The  native  countries  of  the  recruits  inspected 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Ndtire  Conntries  of 
Kecraitfl. 

Inspected. 

Rejec'od. 

8.483 
»6 

1,936 
84 

Ratio  per  1,000 
Kfjecied. 

1868. 

1860-2. 

l-ngrnit 

Uaies 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Biiiiin  (Jolonies  and) 
turelKn  Conntries   j 

£405 

109 
1.698 

78 

11.487 

4.'i9 
830 
864 
451 

486 
441 

896 
847 
857 
Sly 

833 

Total 

6,070 

810 

This  table  shows  the  rejections,  in  1868,  to 
have  been  highest  amongst  the  natives  of  Eng- 
land, and,  omitting  Wales  on  account  of  the 
very  small  number,  lowest  among  those  of 
Scotland ;  their  positions  in  this  respect  being 
the  converse  of  the  average  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years. 

The  relative  proportion  of  recruits  furnished 
by  each  country  was  as  follows : — England  and 
Wales,  480  per  1,000 ;  Scotland,  139  ;  Ireland, 
874  ;  and  the  colonies,  7  per  1,000. 

Compared  with  the  three  preceding  years 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of 
Englishmen  enlisted,  and  an  increase  in  Irish 
and  Scotch,  but  the  proportion  of  the  latter, 
though  above  the  average,  was  lower  than  in 
1862. 

Comparing  with  the  results  for  1862,  the 
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diflabilities  in  wbicb  a  marked  increase  in  the 
primary  inspections  have  been  diseases  of 
the  eye,  yaricose  veins,  and  defective  teeth; 
and,  in  the  secondary  inspections,  from  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes,  small  or  malformed  chest, 
varicocele,  and  defective  condition  of  lower 
extremities;  it  is  probable  that  the  increase 
in  the  number  rejected  nnder  diseases  of  the 
eyes  has  been  the  result  of  greater  attention  in 
examining  into  the  range  of  vision  of  the 
recruits  with  reference  to  their  seeing  the 
**  centre  "  of  the  target  at  rifle  practice.  The 
increase  under  this  cause  of  rejection  has  been 
almost  confined  to  the  English  district. 

The  proportion  of  boys  under  seventeen,  and 
of  men  above  twenty-five,  has  been  lower  than 
in  1862.  At  the  intermediate  ages  there  has 
been  a  larger  proportion  under,  and  a  smaller 
above,  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  standard  for  recruits  during  1868  re- 
mained unchanged,  the  minimum  height  being 
6  ft.  6  in.,  except  for  the  military  tfain,  artil- 
lery and  engineer  drivers,  and  stonecutters  and 
bricklayers  for  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  pro- 
portion at  each  height  in  10,000  men  was  as 
follows  :— Under  6  ft.  8  in.,  866 ;  5  ft.  8  in.  to 
6  ft.  4  in.,  157  ;  6  ft.  4  in.  to  6  ft.  6  in.,  251 ; 

5  ft.  5  in.  to  5  ft.  6  in.,  691 ;  5  ft.  6  in.  to 

6  ft.  7  in.,  4,049 ;  5  ft.  7  in.  to  6  ft.  8  in., 
2,282;  5  ft.  8  in.  to  5  ft.  9 in.,  1,162;  5ft.  9in. 
to  5  ft.  10  in.,  641 ;  5  ft.  lOin.  to  5  ft.  11  in., 
259 ;  5  ft.  11  in.  to  6  ft.,  186 ;  6  ft.  and 
upwards,  57.  The  following  table  shows  the 
proportion  of  men  at  the  difierent  weights 
unlisted  during  1868 :— Under  100  lbs.,  280; 
from  100  lbs.  to  110  lbs.,  184;  110  lbs. 
to  120  lbs.,  1,002;  120  lbs.  to  180  lbs., 
2,610;  180  lbs.  to  140  lbs.,  8,050;  140  lbs. 
to  150  lbs.,  1,786  ;  150  lbs.  to  160  Ibg.,  777 ; 
160  lbs.  to  170  lbs.,  286;  170  and  upwards, 
75 ;  total,  10,000.  The  extent  of  education 
among  the  district  recruits  in  1868  is  shown 
in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  numbers 
are  given  for  each  of  the  recruiting  districts : — 


Of  tTery  1 .000  Recralir 
Examined. 

Unable  to 
Re««i  or  Write. 

Able  to  Reno 
only. 

Able  tn  Read 
Nnd  Wiite. 

In  Ensltoti  Disiricia  . . 
In.Srotcli         „ 
In  Irish 

290 
183 
did 

70 
166 
98 

640 
6f.« 
588 

Arerage    .. 

8C6 

109 

626 

Compared  with  the  results  for  1862,  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  uneducated  men  in  the 


English  and  Scotch  districts,  but  in  Ireland  it 
is  nearly  identical  in  the  two  years. 

Regiments  and  Depots. — During  the  year 
1868  there  were  14,057  recruits  inspected  at 
the  regiments  and  dep6t  battalions.  Of  these, 
6,778  underwent  primary  inspection,  of  whom 
2,827  were  rejected;  and  7,279  underwent 
secondary  inspection,  of  whom  895  were  re- 
jected. These  numbers  give  the  ratio  of  417 
rejections  per  1,000  of  primary  inspections, 
and  54  per  1,000  of  secondary.  Of  the  secon- 
dary inspections  6,751  were  of  men  previoasly 
examined  by  army  medical  officers,  and  528  by 
civilians.  The  rejections  of  these  were  255 
and  140,  or  in  the  ratio  of  88  and  265  per 
1,000  respectively. 

British  Colonies, — In  September,  the  2nd 
battalions  of  the  7th  and  8th  Regiments,  and 
in  October  the  100th  Begiment,  embarked  for 
Malta,  and  were  replaced  at  Gibraltar  by  the 
2nd  battalions  of  the  15th  and  28rd  Regiments, 
and  the  4th  battalion  Rifle  Brigade,  from  that 
island.  The  average  strength  of  the  troops 
composing  the  garrison  during  1868  was  5,847. 
The  admissions  into  hospital  amounted  to  4,G91 ; 
the  deaths  in  hospital  to  28,  and  out  of  it  to  2; 
and  2  invalids  died  at  the  invalid  dep6t,  making 
a  total  of  27  deaths.  These  numbers  give  a 
proportion  of  877  admissions,  and  5-05  deaths 
per  1,000  of  mean  strength,  the  former  being 
identical  with  that  of  1862,  and  the  latter  2| 
per  1,000  under  it. 

Malta, — ^In  September,  the  2nd  battalions  of 
the  7th  and  8th  Regiments,  and  in  October  the 
100th  Regiment  arrived  from  Gibraltar  to 
relieve  the  2nd  battalions  of  the  15th  and 
28rd,  and  the  4th  battalion  Rifle  Brigade, 
which  replaced  them  in  that  garrison.  The 
average  strength  of  the  troops  during  the 
year,  exclusive  of  the  Royal  Malta  Fencible 
Artillery,  was  5,757  ;  the  admissions  mto  hos- 
pital amounted  to  8,882 ;  the  deaths  in  hospital 
to  80 ;  out  of  hospital  to  9 ;  and  among  in- 
valids on  their  passage  or  at  the  invalid  depot, 
8 ;  making  a  total  of  42.  The  proportion  of 
admissions,  therefore,  was  666,  and  of  deaths 
7*81  per  1,000  of  mean  strength,  both  of  them 
being  under  that  of  1862. 

Ionian  Islands, — During  the  year  the  troops 
employed  in  the  Ionian  Islands  consisted  of  a 
detachment  of  the  8rd  brigade  Royal  Artillery, 
two  companies  Royal  Engineers,  the  2nd  bat- 
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talions  4th  imd  6th  Regiments,  and  the  let 
and  2nd  battalions  9th  Regiment.  The  ave- 
rage strength  was  8,906  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  among  whom  there  occnrred 
2,678  admissions  into  hospital,  28  deaths  in 
and  2  ont  of  hospital,  and  1  of  an  invalid  on 
his  passage  home,  making  a  total  of  81  deaths. 
The  admissions  into  hospital,  therefore,  were 
in  the  ratio  of  684,  and  the  deaths  of  7'94  per 
1,000  of  the  strength,  the  former  being  85  per 
1,000  below,  and  the  latter  2*17  per  1,000 
above  the  proportions  in  1862.  During  the 
year  1868,  there  were  828  mvalids  sent  to 
England  from  the  Mediterranean  conmiands, 
being  in  the  ratio  of  21-85  per  1,000  of 
the  strength.  Of  these  88  were  sent  home 
from  Gibraltar  for  discharge,  and  91  for  change 
of  climate ;  78  from  Malta  for  discharge,  and 
56  for  change ;  and  86  from  the  Ionian  Islands 
for  discharge,  and  84  for  change. 

Bermuda. — Daring  1868  the  troops  em- 
ploved  in  this  command  consisted  of  two 
batteries  of  the  15th  Brigade  Royal  Artillery, 
two  companies  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and 
the  89th  Regiment.  The  average  strength 
was  1,172  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
among  whom  there  were  802  admissions  into 
hospital,  10  deaths  within  the  limits  of  the 
command,  one  of  which  occurred  ont  of  hos- 
pital, and  three  deaths  among  invalids.  These 
numbers  give  the  proportion  of  684  admissions 
and  11*10  deaths  per  1,000  of  mean  strength, 
both  being  under  the  ratio  in  1862. 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  —  The 
troops  employed  in  this  command  continued 
without  change  during  1868.  The  average 
strength  was  8,096;  the  admissions  into 
hospital  were  1,786 ;  the  deaths  25,  of  which 
14  occurred  in  and  9  out  of  hospital,  and  2 
among  invalids  at  the  Invalid  Depdt.  The 
ratio  of  admissions,  therefore,  was  561,  and  of 
deaths  8*06  per  1,000  of  mean  strength,  both 
a  little  below  the  proportion  in  1862,  in  the 
permanent  force. 

Canada, — The  average  strength  of  the  troops 
employed  in  Canada  during  1868  was  10,764 ; 
the  admissions  into  hospital  were  7,818 ;  the 
deaths  amounted  to  108,  of  which  62  occurred 
in  and  84  out  of  hospital,  and  7  among  the 
invalids.  These  numbers  give  the  proportion 
of  680  admissions,  and  9*57  deaths  per  1,000 
of  mean  strength. 


Newfoundland,  —  During  1868  the  troops 
employed  in  Newfoundland  consisted  of  a  bat- 
tery of  the  10th  brigade  Royal  Artillery,  and 
two  companies  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Rifles. 
The  average  strength  of  the  force  was  818 ; 
the  admissions  into  hospital  amounted  to  108 ; 
and  the  only  death  which  occurred  was  that  of 
an  invalid  on  his  passage  to  England.  The 
former,  therefore,  were  in  the  ratio  of  824,  and 
the  latter  was  8*15  per  1,000  of  the  strength. 

British  Columbia, — ^In  November,  1868,  the 
detachment  of  Royal  Engineers  which  consti- 
tuted the  force  in  this  colony,  was  withdrawn. 
Of  128  men,  118  took  their  discharge  to  re- 
main as  settlers,  and  15  returned  to  England. 
During  the  ten  months  they  were  in  British 
Columbia,  they  furnished  only  28  admissions 
into  hospital,  ten  of  which  were  on  account  of 
injuries  received  while  at  work,  and  none  of  any 
importance.  No  deaths  occurred  among  them. 
This  station  has  been  occupied  by  troops 
four  years  and  a  half.  On  the  average  of  that 
period  the  admissions  into  hospital  have  been 
681,  and  the  deaths  12*16  per  1,000  of  the 
strength.  But  of  the  latter,  which  amounted 
to  8,  only  two  were  the  result  of  disease.  The 
deaths,  therefore,  in  the  proportion  of  9*12  per 
1,000  of  the  strength  from  accidents,  and  only 
8*04  per  1,000  from  disease. 

Windward  and  Leeward  Command. — Whits 
Troops, — The  force  employed  in  this  command 
daring  the  year  consisted  of  Royal  Artillery, 
the  1st  battalion  21st  Regiment,  and  a  detach- 
ment from  Jamaica  of  the  1st  battalion  14th 
Regiment.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  there 
were  two  batteries  of  Royal  Artillery  at  Bar- 
badoes,  but  early  in  February  one  of  them 
embarked  for  England.  The  detachment  of  the 
14th  Regiment  consisted  of  three  companies 
stationed  at  Trinadad,  and  one  at  St.  Lucia. 
The  ktter  was  withdrawn  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber. The  average  strength  throughout  the  year 
was  1,210 ;  the  admissions  into  hospital  were 
1,214;  the  deaths  in  hospital  10,  out  of  hos- 
pital 1.  No  deaths  occurred  among  the 
invalids.  These  numbers  give  the  ratio  of 
1,008  admissions,  and  909  deaths  per  1,000 
of  mean  strength. 

Black  Troops.—  During  the  year  several 
changes  took  place  in  the  black  troops  doing 
duty  in  this  command.  Detachments  of  the 
2nd  West  India  Regiment,  from  the  West  Coast 
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of  Africa,  relieved  detachments  of  the  8rd  West 
India  Eegiment,  which  proceeded  to  the  West 
Coast,  and  the  head-quarters  1st  West  India 
Begiment,  in  the  end  of  Octoher,  emharked  for 
Nassau,  and  were  replaced  hy  the  head-quarters 
of  the  2nd  West  India  Begiment  from  that 
station.  The  average  strength  of  this  class  of 
troops  during  the  year  was  970  ;  the  admissions 
into  hospital  among  them  were  786,  and  the 
deaths  16,  being  respectively  in  the  ratio  of  810 
and  16*48  per  1,000  of  the  mean  strength. 
One  of  the  deaths  occurred  out  of  hospital. 
These  proportions  correspond  very  closely  with 
the  results  of  the  preceding  year. 

Jamaica, — White  Troops. — The  force  em- 
ployed in  Jamaica  consisted  of  Boyal  Artillery, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  1st  battalion  14th 
Begiment,  and  the  European  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  West  India  Begiment.  The 
average  strength  during  the  year  was  650,  the 
admissions  into  hospital  amounted  to  616,  and 
the  deaths  to  6,  of  which  1  occurred  out  of 
hospital.  There  were  no  deaths  among  the 
invalids.  These  numbers  give  the  proportion 
of  948  admissions  and  9*02  deaths  per  1,000 
of  mean  strength,  the  former  being  nearly  one- 
half  higher,  and  the  latter  one-fourth  lower  than 
he  ratio  in  1862. 

Black  Troops.  —  The  average  strength  of 
black  troops  in  Jamaica  in  1863  was  477 ;  the 
admission  into  hospital  among  them  were  682, 
and  the  deaths  18,  of  which  2  occurred  out  of 
hospital.  The  ratio  of  admissions  therefore 
was  1,480,  and  of  deaths  27*66  per  1,000  of 
the  strength,  the  former  being  considerably 
above,  the  latter  3  per  1,000  below  the  pro- 
portion in  1862. 

Bahamas. — The  white  troops  employed  in 
the  Bahamas  consisted  of  a  detachment  of 
Boyal  Artillery  of  the  average  strength  of  11 


men,  among  whom  18  eases  otfenrred,  and  no 
deaths.  The  black  troops  were  the  head- 
quarters of  the  2nd  West  India  Begiment  till 
the  middle  of  November,  when  they  wen 
relieved  by  the  head-quarters  of  the  Ist  West 
India  Begiment.  The  average  strength  of  the 
black  troops  was  414  ;  the  admissions  into 
hospital  were  240,  and  the  deaths  6,  one  of 
them  out  of  hospital.  The  ratio  of  admissions, 
therefore,  was  580,  and  of  deaths  14*48  per 
1,000  of  mean  strength,  being  very  much  lower 
than  the  results  for  1862. 

Honduras, — In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  detachment  of  the  8rd  was  relieved  by 
three  companies  of  the  1st  West  India  Regi- 
ment. There  were  only  four  white  non-com- 
missioned officers  employed  at  the  station. 
The  average  strength  of  the  black  troops  was 
822  ;  the  admissions  into  hospital  amounted  to 
218,  and  the  deaths  to  6,  one  of  which  was  out 
of  hospital.  The  ratio  of  admissions,  therefore, 
was  677,  and  of  deaths  18*68  per  1,000  of  the 
strength,  the  former  being  very  much  under  and 
the  latter  slightly  over  the  proportion  in  1862. 

Western  Africa. — ^In  February,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  8rd  West  India  Begimeit 
arrived  at  Sierra  Leone  to  relieve  the  2nd  West 
India  Begiment,  which  returned  to  the  West 
Indies  by  detachments  during  the  year,  and  in 
August  the  right  wing  of  the  4th  West  India 
Begiment  arrived  at  Cf^pe  Coast  Castle  to  re- 
place the  Gold  Coast  Artillery  Corps  which 
was  disembodied.  The  average  strength  of 
the  European  non-commissioned  officers  serving 
in  Western  Africa  throughout  the  year  was  29, 
and  of  these  2  died  on  the  Gold  Coast,  one  of 
delirium  tremens,  and  the  other  of  intermittent 
fever.  The  strength  of  the  black  troops,  with 
the  admissions  into  hospital  and  deaths  during 
the  year,  were  as  follows : — 


Average 
StrcDgth. 

AdmisfiioDB 
into  Hospital. 

Deaths. 

Ratio  per  1,000  of 
Strength, 

185»>62. 
Katio  per  1,000. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

sierra  I.«one          

The  Gambia          

Lagos         ^    ..... 

The  Gold  Coast    

430 

249 

98 

546 

484 
415 
297 
622 

11 

7 

10 

24 

1125-6 
1666-6 
3030-6 
11391 

25-59 

28-12 

10205 

4395 

740-5 

978-5 

1885-7 

6240 

29-53 
33-74 
28-57 
26-45 

This  table  shows  a  great  increase  in  the 
admissions  compared  with  the  average  of  the 
four  preceding  years.     The  deaths  at  Sierra 


Leone  and  the  Gambia  have  been  under  the 
average,  but  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  at  Lagos 
greatly  in  excess  of  it. 
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St,  Helena, — The  gamson  consisted,  as  in 
the  preceding  year,  of  Royal  Artillery,  Boyal 
Engineexs,  and  the  St.  Helena  Regiment. 
The  average  strength  was  624 ;  the  admissions 
into  hospital  were  518 ;  the  deaths  in  hospital  8, 
out  of  hospital  1,  and  of  invalids  1,  making  a 
total  of  5.  These  nnmhers  give  the  proportion 
of  822  admissions  and  8  deaths  per  1,000  of 
mean  strength,  which  are  both  less  than  the 
average  of  the  four  preceding  years. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, — In  the  end  of  March 
the  96th  Regiment  arrived  from  England,  and 
relieved  the  2nd  battalion  18th,  which  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Maoritins.  In  the  end  of  April, 
the  2nd  battalion  5th  Regiment,  from  the 
Manritins,  relieved  the  85th  Regiment,  which 
then  embarked  for  England.  Withi  these  excep- 
tions, the  force  employed  in  this  command 
remained  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  average  strength  of  the  troops  daring 
the  year  was  4,297;  the  admissions  into 
hospital  amounted  to  8,616;  the  deaths  in 
the  conmnand  to  46,  of  which  12  occurred  ont 
of  hospital,  and  2  invalids  died  on  the  passage 
home  and  at  Netley,  making  a  total  of  48 
deaths.  These  numbers  give  the  ratio  of  841 
admissions  and  11*14  deaths  per  1,000  of  the 
strength,  the  former  being  a  little  lower  and 
the  latter  higher  than  in  1862. 

Mauritius. — ^In  April,  the  11th  company 
Royal  Engineers,  and  the  2nd  battalion  5th 
Regiment,  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  having  been  relieved  by  the  25th  com- 
pany Royal  Engineers,  and  1st  battalion  18th 
Regiment,  from  that  colony.  The  average 
strength  of  the  troops  during  1868  was  1,978 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  The  ad- 
missions into  hospital  were  1,288,  and  the 
deaths  26,  of  which  19  occurred  in  hospital, 
S  out  of  hospital,  and  4  among  invalids, 
on  their  passage  home  and  at  Qie  invalid 
depot.  Thebe  numbers  give  the  proportion  of 
651  admissions,  and  18*10  deaths,  per  1,000 
of  mean  strength. 

Ceylon, — White  Troops. — In  the  end  of 
September,  the  2nd  battalion  25th  Regiment 
from  England  relieved  the  50th,  which  imme- 
diately embarked  for  service  in  New  Zealand. 
There  were  no  other  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  force  serving  in  Ceylon.  The  aver- 
age strength  of  the  white  troops  during  the 
year  was  884 ;  the  admissions  into  hospital 
Vol.  n. 


were  1,858,  and  the  deaths  26  ;  and  of  these 
21  occurred  in  and  1  out  of  hospital,  and  4 
among  invalids  on  their  passage  home.  These 
numbers  give  the  proportion  of  1,586  admis- 
sions, and  29-41  deaths  per  1,000  of  the 
strength,  both  considerably  above  the  ratio  for 
1862. 

Australia  and  Tasmania, — In  September, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  1st  battalion  12th 
Regiment  and  a  detachment  of  the  40th  Regi- 
ment embarked  for  New  Zealand,  leaving  a 
force  of  about  870  in  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
The  average  strength  for  the  year  was  788, 
the  admissions  into  hospital  were  487,  and  the 
deaths  16,  of  which  8  occurred  out  of  hospital, 
and  2  among  invalids  while  awaiting  their  dis- 
charge in  England.  The  proportion  of  admis- 
sions to  strength  was  618,  and  of  deaths  20*81 
per  1,000. 

New  Zealand, — In  July,  the  2nd  battalion 
18th  Regiment  arrived  from  England;  in 
October  the  head-quarters  of  1st  battalion 
12th  Regiment  arrived  from  Australia,  and 
joined  the  wing  previously  serving  in  this  com- 
mand, and  at  the  same  time  a  detachment  of 
the  40th  joined  from  Tasmania.  In  the  middle 
of  November  the  50th  Regiment  arrived  from 
Ceylon,  and  in  December  the  48rd  Regiment 
from  Calcutta.  The  average  strength  of  the 
troops  serving  in  the  colony  during  the  year 
was  5,779  non-commissioned  officers  and  men ; 
there  were  8,287  admissions  into  hospital,  48 
deaths  in  hospital,  81  out  of  hospital,  and  6 
among  invalids,  making  a  total  mortality  of  180. 
These  numbers  show  the  admissions  to  have 
been  in  the  ratio  of  569,  and  the  deaths  22*49 
per  1,000  of  the  strength. 

China, — ^In  the  end  of  June,  the  8rd  batteiy 
18th  brigade  Royal  Artillery  and  the  8l8t 
Regiment  embarked  for  England,  and  on  the 
9th  of  December  the  2nd  battalion  20th  Regi- 
ment arrived  at  Hong  Kong  from  Calcutta.  In 
the  end  of  June  also  the  wing  of  the  5th 
Bombay  Native  Infantry,  which  had  been  left 
at  Shanghai  in  1862,  embarked  for  India. 
The  average  strength  of  the  white '  troops 
during  the  year  was  2,464  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  among  whom  there  were 
4,970  admissions  into  hospital  and  185  deaths, 
of  which  6  occurred  out  of  hospital.  There 
were  also  18  deaths  among  invalids  on  their 
passage  home  and  at  the  invalid  depot,  which 
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increase  the  total  to  148.  These  numbers 
giye  the  ratio  of  2,017  admissions,  and  6006 
deaths  per  1,000  of  mean  strength,  the  former 
being  about  170  per  1,000  higher,  and  the 
latter  89  per  1,000  lower,  than  in  1862. 

The  average  strength  of  the  native  or  Asiatic 
force  was  1,562 ;  the  admissions  into  hospital 
were  1,842,  and  the  deaths  31.  We  have  no 
information  as  to  deaths  among  invalids  sent 
from  this  forca  to  India.  These  numbers  show 
the  admissions  to  have  amounted  to  1,179, 
and  the  deaths  in  China  to  19'85  per  1,000  of 
the  strength,  which  are  both  under  the  propor- 
tion among  the  same  class  of  troops  in  1862. 

White  Troops. — Southern  China. — The  aver- 
age strength  in  1863  was  1,202  ;  the  admis- 
sions iilto  hospital  were  2,637,  and  the  deaths 
in  China  47  ;  the  former  being  in  the  ratio  of 
2,194,  and  the  ktter  of  89*06  per  1,000. 
These  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  results 
of  1862, 

North  China, — The  white  troops  in  North 
China  occupied  Shanghai,  with  a  detachment 
at  Taku.  The  average  strength  was  1,262 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  among 
whom  there  were  2,838  admissions  into  hospital 
and  88  deaths,  being  in  the  ratio  of  1,849  and 
69'78  per  1,000.  The  sickness,  therefore,  has 
been  much  greater  than  in  1862,  but  the 
mortality  has  been  almost  exactly  the  same  in 
the  two  years. 

Native  or  Asiatic  Troops. — The  gun  lascars 
and  head-quarters  22nd  Bombay  Native  In- 
fantiy  were  stationed  at  Hong  Kong,  the 
remainder  of  this  class  of  troops  at  Shanghai. 
Their  average  strength  during  the  year  was 
1,662,  the  admissions  into  hospital  amounted 
to  1,842,  and  the  deaths  in  China  to  81,  being 
'%  the  proportion  of  1,179  and  19*85  per  1,000 
of  strength.  The  sickness  and  mortality  among 
this  class  of  troops,  therefore,  were  considerably 
less  than  in  1862. 

/nita.— The  average  strength  of  the  Euro- 
pean troops  serving  in  India  in  1863  was 
67,525  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 
The  admissions  into  hospital  among  them 
amounted  to  110,857»  and  the  deaths  to  1,442 
in  India,  and  154  among  invalids  on  their 
passage  home  or  at  the  invalid  depdt  while 
awaiting  their  discharge,  making  a  total  of 
1,596.  The  admissions,  therefore,  were  in 
the  proportion  of  1,634,  and  the   deaths  of 


23-64  per  1,000  of  the  mean  strength.  Thege 
results  show  a  reduction  in  both  the  admissions 
and  deaths  compared  with  the  proportion  in 
1862. 

French  Abut. 

In  the  volume  for  1862,  we  gave  a  brief 
summary  of  the  report  which  had  just  been 
published  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  in  the 
French  army  for  the  same  year.  The  follow- 
ing information,  compiled  from  the  report  for 
1863,  will  probably  be  interesting  to  the 
medical  officers  of  the  British  army: — 

In  1868,  the  effective  strength  of  the  annj 
in  France  was  294,149,  and  the  average  nom- 
ber  present  was  246,458.  The  cases  which 
came  under  treatment  in  hospital,  infirmaiy, 
and  quarters  amounted  to  577,232,  or  2,845 
per  1,000  of  strength  present,  and  the  deaths 
to  2,712,  or  9-22  per  1,000  of  effectire 
strength.  The  average  number  constantly 
sick  was  13,821,  or  54-05  per  1,000  present; 
the  mean  sick-time  to  each  soldier  present, 
therefore,  was  19*78  days,  and  the  ayenge 
duration  of  the  cases  treated  was  8*42  days. 

In  Algeria  tiie  effective  strength  was  58,772, 
and  the  average  number  present  48,171.  The 
cases  treated  were  128,401,  or  2,675  per 
1,000  present,  and  the  deaths  661,  or  1229 
per  1,000  effective  strength.  The  average 
number  constantly  sick  was  2,608,  or  54*14 
per  1,000  present ;  the  average  sick-time  to 
each  soldier  was  19*76  days,  and  the  avenge 
duration  of  the  cases  7*41  days. 

The  effective  strength  of  the  army  in  Italy 
was  13,776,  and  the  average  number  present 
was  13,013.  The  cases  treated  amounted  to 
88,106,  or  2,928  per  1,000  present,  and  the 
deaths  to  247,  or  17*92  per  1,000  of  the 
effective  strength.  The  average  number  con- 
stantly sick  was  818,  or  59*38  per  1,000  pre- 
sent ;  the  mean  sick-time  to  each  soldier  was 
21*67  daySy  and  the  average  duration  of  the 
cases  was  7*84  days. 

Russian  Abmt. 

The  mortality  during  the  first  ten  years 
averaged  87*0,  and  during  the  last  five  years 
18*7  per  1,000  of  the  strength. 

One  of  the  circumstances  contributing  to  a 
high  rate  of  mortality  is  the  system  of  raising 
the  troops  by  a  levy*  '<  On  entering  the  army 
the  recruit    found  everything  alien  to  him, 
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even  the  langnage,  and  his  preliminary  drill 
was  insnpportable  to  his  constitntion.  The 
sudden  change  in  his  mode  of  life,  and  the 
hardness  of  tiie  serrioe,  led  to  the  sacrifice  of 
his  life  at  an  early  age." 

In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  stated  that 
the  mortality  in  the  reserve  division  of  the 
Caucasian  corps,  which  was  annually  supplied 
with  recruits  destined  ultimately  for  the  army 
of  the  Caucasus,  amounted  on  the  average  of 
the  ten  years  included  in  the  first  period  under 
review  to^  44*6,  or  7J  per  1,000  above  the 
general  proportion  of  the  army. 

Another  prejudicial  circumstance  is  the 
system  of  quartering  and  provisioning  the 
army,  most  of  the  troops  being  billeted  on  the 
inhabitants,  who  also  supply  their  meals ;  and 
the  soldier,  consequently,  in  seasons  of  scarcity, 
suffers  -with  the  civil  population. 

The  influence  of  this  on  the  mortality  of  the 
army  is  corroborated  by  the  &ct  that  **  among 
the  population  the  greatest  mortality  prevails 
in  the  western  provinces,  and  in  the  kingdom 
of  Poland.  It  gradually  fieJls  off  towards  the 
east ;  and  this  applies  equally  to  our  troops. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  bad  harvests  and 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  population  of  the 
western  provinces  as  compared  with  the  more 
eastern,  were  circumstances  which,  aggravated 
by  the  then  system  of  purveyance,  materially 
influenced  the  rates  of  mortality  among  the 
soldiers  stationed  in  that  portion  of  the 
empire." 

The  Russian  &st,  which  is  observed  in 
March  and  the  beginning  of  April,  is  also 
belioTed  to  exercise  an  injurious  influence  on 
health.  Certain  it  is  that  April  is  the  month 
in  which  the  mortality  reaches  the  maximum. 

Another  very  important  circumstance,  which 
contributed  to  the  high  rate  of  mortality,  was 
that,  when  men  became  unfit  for  duty  in  the 
ranks  of  the  active  force  from  chronic  diseases, 
they  were  not  discharged,  but  were  transferred 
to  the  garrisons,  the  military  police,  and  the 
invalid  companies,  where  they  tended  to  swell 
the  death-rate  of  the  army.  In  eight  years 
(1841-7  and  1852)  previous  to  1858,  there 
were  92,874  men  told  off  in  this  manner  from 
the  ranks  of  the  active  force  as  unfit  fi)r  gene- 
ral service,  and  of  these  only  15,812,  or  17  p^ 
cent.,  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes, 
the   remainder  being  drafted  as  above.      So 


great  was  the  influence  of  this  upon  the  mor- 
tality, that  in  the  10th  district,  military  police, 
the  deaths  on  the  average  of  ten  years  amounted 
to  79  per  1,000  of  their  strengtii.  The  report 
states  that  *'  the  palpable  reason  (of  this  exces- 
sive mortality)  is  that  the  10th  district  of  this 
corps,  lying  within  the  radius  of  location  of 
considerable  military  forcesi  received  a  very 
large  proportion  of  disabled  men.'* 

Another  cause  to  which  the  sickness  and 
mortality  of  the  troops  is  attributed  in  the 
report  is  the  imposition  of  Government  labour 
upon  the  soldiers. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  distance  between 
the  hospitals  and  the  billets  of  the  troops,  and 
the  want  of  confidence  in  hospital  treatment 
among  the  soldiers  generally,  tend  to  prevent 
the  men  reporting  themselves  sick  tiU  their 
diseases  have  assumed  a  dangerous  character, 
when  they  are  removed  to  the  hospital  by  the 
authorities,  and  contribute  to  increase  the  rate 
of  mortality  in  the  army. 

The  concentration  of  large  masses  of  troops 
for  manoeuvring  and  other  purposes  is  also 
mentioned  as  a  cause  of  mortality,  but  the  only 
instance  adduced  in  the  report  does  not  bear 
out  this  opinion,  the  mortality  on  that  occasion 
amounting  to  80  per  1,000,  while  the  general 
ratio  for  the  year  (1845)  was  87*1  per  1,000. 

Among  the  causes  which  have  tended  to 
reduce  the  proportion  of  deaths  during  the 
years  1857-61  may  be  noted  the  discharge  of 
600,000  soldiers,  after  the  Crimean  war,  as  it 
embraced  **  all  feeble-bodied  men  either  dis- 
abled in  the  war,  or  exhausted  by  earlier 
diseases."  During  the  same  period,  also,  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  system  of 
disposing  of  men  who  are  deemed  unfit  for 
active  service.  While  before  1858  only  17 
per  cent,  of  the  men  were  removed  firom  the 
service,  since  1857  the  proportion  has  been 
48  per  cent. 


COMMERCE  AKD  FINANCE  OF  FOBEIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

Reports  by  her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  Embassy 
and  Legation,  on  the  Manufactures,  Com- 
merce, dc,  of  the  Countries  in  which  they 
reside* 

Italy.— Mi.  L.  S.  Sackville  West,  her 
Majes^'s  Secretary  of  Legation,  made  the 
following  report : — 
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*'  Tlie  population  of  Italy  amonnting  to 
21,708,710  inbabitants,  is  very  nneqnally 
distributed,  among  tbe  fifty-nine  proyinees  or 
departments  into  wbich  Italy  is  divided. 

"  The  six  most  populous  cities  are : — Naples, 
with  417,486  inhabitants;  Milan,  219,482; 
Palermo,  186,170;  Turin,  179,610;  Genoa, 
119,610;  Florence,  114,500. 

''  Although  these  figures  are  official,  I  believe 
that  a  considerable  increase  has  lately  taken 
place.  Turin,  for  instance,  now  contains 
200,000.  There  are  twenty-two  towns,  con- 
taining a  population  of  over  25,000,  and  less 
than  100,000 ;  and  twenty  contain  from 
20,000  to  25,000  inhabitants;  thirty-three 
towns  contain  a  population  below  20,000  and 
above  15,000,  and  7,658  below  the  latter 
amount.  The  smaller  towns,  therefore,  are 
most  numerous,  owing  to  the  decided  prepon- 
derance of  the  agricultural  population.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  returns,  the  births 
exceed  the  deaths  in  the  proportion  of  100  to 
84;  thus  the  annual  increase  would  be 
118,000.  The  average  of  life  is  thirty-three 
years,  which  is,  I  believe,  less  than  that  in 
England  and  France.  In  former  times  certain 
exemptions  from  taxation  and  premiums  were 
accorded  to  &thers  of  a  certain  number  of 
children  in  order  to  promote  as  much  as 
possible  marriage  and  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. These  laws  and  decrees  are  curious, 
as  showing  the  importance  which  was  formerly 
attached  to  this  subject.  They  have  been 
gradually  rescinded,  and  were  finally  abolished 
in  18G2. 

"  The  whole  superficies  of  the  fifty-nine 
departments  contains  25,561,729  hectares,  of 
which  8,969,279  are  composed  of  mountains, 
rivers,  roads,  and  cities.  The  21,592,450  hec- 
tares are  divided  as  follows: — Old  Provinces, 
5,888,845  ;  Lombardy,  1,680,948  ;  Modena, 
488,176;  Parma,  525,820 ;  Tuscany,  2,078,958; 
Bomagna,  968,185 ;  Marches,  924,575 ;  Naples, 
6,255,820 ;  Umbria,  945,075;  Sicily,  2,402,098. 
And  the  number  of  proprietors  is  4,158,645. 
About  six  hectares  of  land,  therefore,  may  be 
apportioned  to  each. 

<<  The  number  of  proprietors  in  Piedmont 
and  Sicily  is  a  little  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
population;  in  Lombardy,  Umbria,  Parma, 
and  Modena  about  a  sixtii  part;  in  Tuscany 
and  the  Bomagna  three-tenths ;  in  the  Marches 


a  ninth  ;  and  in  Naples  between  a  fourth  and  & 
fifth.  Property,  therefore,  is  more  broken  up 
in  Piedmont,  Sicily,  and  Naples ;  not  so  mneh 
so  in  Lombardy,  the  Emilia,  and  Umbria,  and 
is  very  much  concentrated  in  Tuscany  and  tbe 
Bomagna. 

**  Generally  speaking,  small  properties  pre- 
ponderate throughout  the  kingdom.  •  To  enter 
into  the  causes  of  this  and  trace  the  effect  it 
may  have  had  in  retarding  agricultural  progress 
would  occupy  too  much  space  in  a  purely  sta- 
tistical report. 

**  The  approximate  net  income  derived  from 
the  21,572,450  hectares  is  calcnlated  at 
1,008,000,000  francs,  which  gives  an  average 
value  of  fifly-one  francs  thirty-one  centimes  per 
hectare.  The  following  is  the  value  of  land 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom: — Old 
Provinces,  86  fr.  65  c.  net  revenue,  per  hectare; 
Lombardy,  89  fr.  68  c. ;  Modena,  62  fr.  47  c. ; 
Parma,  50  fr.  44  c. ;  Tuscany,  40  fr.  98  c. ; 
Bomagna,  57  fr.  10  c. ;  Marches,  48  fr.  26  c. ; 
Umbria,  26  fr.  45  c. :  Naples,  47  fr.  95  c; 
Sicily,  41  fr.  68  c. 

<<  Landed  property  pays  taxes  and  imposts 
to  the  amount  of  170,7i6,878  francs.  Each 
hectare  is  therefore  burthened  with  a  tax  of 
seven  francs  ninety  centimes.  This  sum  is, 
however,  an  average  ;  property  in  the  different 
provinces  paying  according  to  the  following 
rates: — 

"Piedmont,  6  fr.  19  c.  per  hectare;  Lom- 
bardy, 21  fr.  61  0. ;  Modena,  11  fr.  4  c.; 
Parma,  10  fr.  94  c. ;  Tuscany,  7  fr. ;  Bomagna, 
14  fr.  22  c. ;  Marches,  6  fr.  24  c. ;  Umbria, 
8  fr.  47  c;  Naples,  6  fr.  55  c;  Sicily, 
4  fr.  95  c. 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  huided  property  in 
Naples  and  Umbria  pays  the  minimum  of  tbe 
taxation,  and  that  in  Lombardy  and  the  Bo- 
magna the  maximum,  land  in  the  former 
province  paying  more  than  double  that  in 
Modena  and  Parma,  four  times  as  much  as  in 
Piedmont,  Marches,  Tuscany,  and  Sicily,  and 
about  three  times  as  much  as  in  the  Neapolitan 
provinces.  If  the  provincial  and  commncal 
charges  are  not  taken  into  account,  the  taxa- 
tion will  be  found  to  be  as  follows— of  the 
income : — ^Piedmont  pays  one-tenth,  L(Hnbardy 
over  one-seventh,  Modena  one-ninth,  Parma 
one-seventh,  Tuscany  one-eleventh,  Bomagna 
one-tenth,     Marches    one-eleventh,     Umbria 
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one-tenth,  Naples  over  one-ninth,  SieDj  one- 
eleventh. 

**  The  landed  property  in  Italy  is  bnrthened 
by  charges  and  mortgages  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  4,694,498,619,  or  about 
188,000,000/.  Each  hectare  on  an  average, 
therefore,  is  mortgaged  to  the  amount  of  217 
francs  41  centimes,  represented  by  a  capital  of 
1,167  francs  7  centimes.  Thus  more  than  a 
fifth  of  the  whole  landed  property  of  the  king- 
dom is  under  mortgage. 

"I  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  a  fuller 
account  of  some  of  the  natural  productions  of 
the  soil  than  I  have  hitherto  been  enabled  to 
do. 

"  Wood. — ^Throughout  Italy  the  calculation 
is  1  hectare  of  woodland  to  6*47  open. 

*'  Considering  the  extent  of  forest  land  and 
the  quality  of  the  timber,  it  is  surprising  that 
more  care  has  not  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  trees,  and  that  atten- 
tion has  not  been  given  to  the  introduction  and 
cultivation  of  many  foreign  trees  which  would 
doubtless  thrive  well  in  so  favourable  a  climate. 
The  forest  laws  are  of  no  avail  to  protect  the 
woods  belonging  to  the  communes,  who,  blind 
to  their  own  interests,  suffer  the  mountain- 
sides gradually  to  be  denuded,  taking  no  thought 
for  the  future.  It  must  be  remembered,  also, 
that  Italy  is  ahnost  entirely  dependent  on  her 
woods  for  fuel,  which  has  arisen  to  such  an 
exorbitant  price  as  to  prevent  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  winter  months  from  obtaining  it. 

"  Grain.  — It  is  calculated  that  the  aver- 
age annual  production  of  grain  in  Italy  is 
35,000,000  ettolitres — a  quantity  insufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  population.  Italy 
imports,  therefore,  considerable  quantities  from 
Russia,  Egypt,  and  from  America.  An  hectare 
will  produce  from  15  to  27  ettos,  and  the 
quantity  of  seed  per  hectare  is  1*80  to  2*80 
ettos.  It  is  certain  that  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce might  be  enormously  increased,  and  that 
Italy  would  become  a  large  grain-exporting 
countiy.  The  heavy  burthens  on  landed  pro- 
perty make  it  necessary  to  offer  every  facility 
for  obtaining  foreign  capital  on  easy  terms,  and 
this  will  be  done  in  some  measure  by  the 
institution  of  the  '  Credito  Fondiario.' 

**  The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Italy  dates 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1000.  It  appears  at 
that  time  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  agri- 


cultural productions  of  the  country,  and  to 
have  been  extensively  grown  in  the  Island  of 
Sicily.  The  Venetians  cultivated  it  in  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  and  produced  annually  more 
than  6,000,000  lbs.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  only 
cotton  which  competed  with  the  East  Indian 
cotton  previous  to  the  introduction  into  Europe 
of  the  American  produce.  During  the  wai*s  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  its  cultivation  in- 
creased considerably  in  Italy  ;  but  on  the 
re-establishment  of  peace,  and  the  consequent 
throwing  open  of  foreign  markets,  it  fell  off. 
As  long  as  the  continental  system  remained  in 
force  it  was  grown  even  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, about  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Verona,  and 
the  Milanese — a  fact  which  proves  at  least  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil  of  most  parts  of  Italy 
for  its  production.  The  region  best  fitted  for 
it,  however,  seems  to  be  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Tronto,  on  the  Adriatic,  to  Piombino,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  ktitude  48°  north,  extend- 
ing to  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Island  of 
Sicily,  and  including  the  Island  of  Sardinia. 
This  re^on  contains  154,000  square  kilometres, 
of  which  it  is  said  22,000  kilometres  could  be 
brought  under  cotton  cultivation.  The  popu- 
lation consists  of  about  10,000,000.  An  hec- 
tare, it  is  calculated,  will  produce  from  500  to 
1,200  lbs.  About  Naples  and  Salerno  as  much 
as  1,400  lbs.  have  been  obtained.  A  systema- 
tic cultivation  would  perhaps  produce  an  aver- 
age of  900  lbs.  per  hectare. 

''  Two  species  of  cotton  have  usually  been 
sown  in  Italy,  namely,  '  Gossypium  Herba- 
ceum'  and  'Gossypium  Siamense.'  The 
question,  then,  at  once  arises  as  to  whether 
these  two  species  grown  in  Italy  can  ever  snc- 
cessfdly  compete  with  the  American  or  even 
East  Lidian  produce  in  the  European  market. 
A  &vourable  report  appears  to  have  been  made 
on  some  samples  sent  to  England,  but  this 
cannot  be  taken  as  satisfactorily  answering  the 
question.  Careful  practical  experiments  can 
alone  prove  how  £Eur  any  successful  competition 
can  be  anticipated.  The  Italian  Government 
have  now  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject, 
owing  to  the  decided  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  Neapo- 
litan provinces  within  the  last  two  years. 
Under  the  old  protective  system,  and  previous 
to  the  American  war,  the  Neapolitan  provinces 
produced  7,000,000  lbs.  annually.     When  the 
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high  dnties  ceased  with  the  introdnction  of  the 
Italian  tarifif,  the  produce  fell  off  to  about  one- 
half,  bat  it  is  thought  that  this  year's  crop  will 
give  over  7,000,000  lbs. 

**  On  the  subject  of  an  extension  on  a  large 
scale  of  cotton  cultivation  in  Italy,  with  a  view 
'  of  successfully  competing  with  the  American 
produce,  it  is  argued  that  no  grower  in 
America  can  produce  cotton  unless  he  can  sell 
it  at  4(/.  per  lb.,  or  88  centimes  the  kilo- 
gramme ;  and  that  profit  cannot  be  made  under 
the  sale  of  5d.  per  lb.  Cotton  could  be  grown 
in  Italy  with  profit  at  88  centimes  the  kilo- 
gramme. An  hectare  produces  450  kilo- 
grammes, which  sold  at  this  price  would  realize 
896  francs.  Now  the  expense  of  cultivation  is 
about  one-half  of  this  sum,  so  that  there  would 
be  a  net  profit  of  180  francs  per  hectare.  It 
is  further  urged  that  whereas  the  price  of 
cotton  will  probably  henceforth  be  6<2.  per  lb., 
or  88  francs  per  kilogramme,  this  profit  will  be 
increased  to  800  francs  per  hectare.  Thus  it 
is  sought  to  be  proved  that  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion in  Italy  is  less  and  profit  greater  than  in 
America.  Many  other  arguments  are  brought 
forward  to  show  the  great  advantage  which 
agriculture  in  general  would  derive  firom  cotton- 
growing.  Vast  tracts  of  land  now  uncultivated 
would  be  turned  to  profitable  account.  An 
improved  system  of  labour  would  be  intro- 
duced, and  a  most  valuable  article  of  export 
be  created.  An  abundant  population  and  a 
low  price  of  labour  are  natural  advantages 
which  Italy  is  said  to  possess  for  this  peculiar 
cultivation.  These  arguments  are  doubtless 
plausible.  There  is,  however,  the  one  question 
which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  decided, 
namely,  is  the  quality  of  the  cotton  capable  of 
competing  with  American  produce  in  the  Euro- 
pean market  ?  If  not,  cotton-growing  in  Italy 
must  end  in  failure  and  loss.* 

<'  Rice  is  more  extensively  cultivated  in  Italy 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  although  the 
date  of  its  introduction  is  comparatively  recent. 
Its  cultivation  for  sanitaiy  reasons  has  always 
been  more  or  less  restricted  by  legislative 
measures,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  obtained  the 
following  information  respecting  the  growth  of  cotton 
in  Sicily : — Not  less  than  20,000  acres  of  land  are 
nnder  cotton  cultivation  this  year,  and  the  yield  is 
expected  to  reach  100,000  bales  of  300  kilos  each. 


really  pernicious  or  not  to  the  health  of  the 
surrounding  populations  has  ever  been  and  still 
is  seriously  discussed. 

**  The  rice  which  is  grown  in  Italy  must  be 
cultivated  under  a  system  of  irrigation.  Th^ 
does  not  appear  to  *be  sufficient  humidity  in 
the  air  to  admit  of  the  successful  eultivatioD  of 
the  species  ''mountain  rice'*  ("rise  di  mon- 
tagna*'),  which  was  brought  by  M.  Poim 
from  Cochin  China  to  the  Mauritius,  from 
whence  it  was  subsequently  brought  to  Europe, 
where  it  is  proved  to  have  germinated  and 
come  to  maturity  in  climates  possessing  the 
requisite  amount  of  humidity.  Neither  the 
Greeks  nor  Romans  appear  to  have  cultivated 
rice,  although  it  is  certain  they  knew  of  such 
produce  as  coming  firom  Asia  by  the  Hed  Sea 
to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Arabs 
are  supposed  to  have  cultivated  it,  and  to  haTe 
introduced  it  into  Egypt  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe  with  which  they  came  into  contact ; 
but  nothing  is  certain  as  to  its  existence  in 
Europe  until  its  introduction  into  Spain  by  the 
Moors  in  1824,  although  a  certain  Peter  Cre- 
scentius  mentions  it  as  growing  in  the  marshy 
lands  about  Bologna  as  early  as  1301.  There 
are  legislative  enactments  extant  of  Francesco 
Sforza  and  Ludovico  the  Moor,  which  prove 
that  it  was  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  Milanese  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

"  In  the  year  1585  the  Spanish  governor  of 
Milan,  the  Marquis  Aymonte,  prohibited  it  as 
a  pestiferous  production.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  all  efforts  to  restrict  its  extenaon,  it 
continued  to  spread  throughout  Italy,  especially 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  about  Venice  and 
Ancona,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  In  Spain 
and  Portugal  sufficient  care  and  attention  were 
not  bestowed  on  its  cultivation  as  to  render  the 
crop  important.  It  was  grown  to  some  extent 
in  some  parts  of  France  until  Cardinal  Fleuiy 
put  a  stop  to  its  cultivation,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  is  by  no  means  a  profitable  speculation. 
In  Italy,  however,  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and 
the  crop  is  most  remunerative ;  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  decide  the  question  as  to  its  pemidoiis 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  population,  and  if 
necessary  to  adopt  the  most  judicious  measures 
to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  consequent  on 
an  undue  extension  of  its  cultivation  near 
great  towns. 
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**  As  before  said,  rioe  in  Italy  floonshes  only 
oDcier  irrigation.  It  mast  be  kept  under  water 
during  the  whole  period  of  its  vegetation,  and 
in  consequence  there  are  only  particolar  dis- 
tricts suitable  for  its  production,  and  which 
will  not  produce  other  crops.  Indeed,  such 
lands  could  only  be  employed  for  the  growth  of 
rashes  and  canes.  Wherever,  therefore,  it  is 
possible  to  torn  such  lands  into  rice  grounds, 
the  proprietors  wiU  do  so.  And  here  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  as  to  whether  lands  under 
rice  cultivation  are  more  unhealthy  than  marshes 
and  swamps. 

"  The  rice-grounds  in  Italy  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  classes  : — 

'*1.  Lands  which  are  always  more  or  less 
nnder  water,  and  which  are  too  wet  for  other 
erops  of  any  kind.  2.  Lands  which  can  be 
irrigated  at  pleasure,  and  which  admit  of  a 
system  of  cropping.  8.  Lands  which  retain  ar 
certain  amount  of  moisture  from  the  rains. 
These  latter  are  to  be  found  in  parts  of  central 
Italy^  but  the  rice  cultivation  here  oftentimes 
ends  in  complete  failure.  4.  Lands  near  the 
months  of  the  Po,  which  are  inundated  at 
certain  periods  with  the  water  which  the  rise 
of  the  Adriatic  keeps  back.  The  first  yield 
50  per  cent,  fine  rice ;  the  second,  40  to  45 
per  cent. ;  and  the  others  from  85  to  86  per 
cent.  On  the  lands  about  Yercelli  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  flow  of  water  over  the  land  neces- 
sary is  0*92  litres  per  hectare.  In  the  more 
sandy  soils  this  quantity  must  be  augmented 
to  1-25  litres  per  hectare.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, therefore,  there  is  a  daily  flow  of  79*5 
cabic  metres  of  water,  and  in  the  second  as 
much  as  107'4  cubic  metres.  The  depth  of 
this  latter  quantity  on  an  hectare  would  not  be 
more  than  1  centimetre,  which  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  produce  the  requisite  flow,  to  obtain 
which  the  lands  are  divided  into  compartments, 
and  the  water  passed  from  one  to  the  other.  A 
gentle  flow  is  generally  considered  best,  as  the 
action  of  the  sun  on  the  water  is  conducive  to 
the  growth  of  the  plant. 

The  best  rice-grounds  are  those  about  No- 
Tara  and  Yercelli,  aod  the  Lomellino,  some 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  about  Pavia. 
The  cropping  system  prevails  in  the  Lomellino, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  chalk 
in  the  soil,  as  follows : — i  years*  rice ;  1  year's 
com  without  manure ;  1  year's  oats  with  manure. 


and  in  the  spring  clover;  4  years'  meadow 
when  red  and  white  clover  are  sown.  In  the 
more  sandy  soil  where  the  absence  of  chalk 
does  not  admit  of  the  growth  of  clovers,  the 
meadow  course  is  not  adopted. 

Much  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
water.  That  of  the  Po  near  Chiavasso  is  con- 
sidered most  suitable.  The  waters  of  the 
Ticino  and  Sesia  are  also  good,  while  the  Dora 
Baltea  is  too  cold.  The  rioe  is  nearly  always 
under  water  to  the  depth  of  16  to  18  centi- 
metres, never  exceeding  50  centimetres.  When 
the  plant  is  sickly,  the  land  is  sometimes  laid 
dry.  Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  weeding, 
which  is  done  by  women  and  children  in  the 
water.  The  harvest  takes  place  in  August  or 
September.  The  fields  are  then  laid  dry  and 
the  rice  is  reaped,  tied  in  bundles,  and  then 
thrashed.  The  grain  has,  however,  an  outer 
coating,  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove,  and 
this  is  done  by  the  operation  called  *^  brillare  il 
riso.'*  There  is  room  for  much  improvement 
as  regards  this  operation  by  the  adoption  of 
improved  machinery.  The  quantity  of  rice  pro- 
duced per  hectare  varies  considerably. 

<*  In  Northern  Italy  a  hectare  is  calculated 
to  produce  from  18  to  60  ettolitres,  yielding 
from  85  to  50  per  cent,  white  rice,  or  "  riso 
brillato."  In  the  Novarese  and  Lomellino  the 
produce  of  a  hectare  is  worth  450  francs,  upon 
which  there  is  a  net  profit  of  280  francs. 
About  Yercelli,  Biella,  and  Casalasco,  the  net 
profit  is  ^bout  240  francs. 

"  The  average  production  per  hectare  is  a 
little  more  than  12  ettolitres.  The  annual 
produce  being  1,484,684  ettolitres,  and  the 
average  having  been  lately  28' 91  francs  per 
ettolitre,  the  total  value  of  the  crop  can  be  set 
at  41,475,268  francs.  This  value  might  be 
largely  increased  by  a  more  extensive  cultiva- 
tion. There  are  many  parts  of  the  Tuscan 
and  Neapolitan  provinces  admirably  suited  to 
the  growth  of  rice,  besides  many  portions  of 
the  Adriatic  coasts :  100,000  hectares  more 
could  easily  be  brought  into  cultivation.  The 
question,  tiierefore,  as  to  whether  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  crop  which  is  so  remunerative  is  really 
so  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  population  as 
to  call  for  legislative  measures  to  restrict  its 
greater  extension,  becomes  a  very  important 
one.  It  has  lately  been  fully  treated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  on  the 
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presentation  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  a 
law  respecting  rice  cultivation  in  Italy. 

*'  The  conclusions  come  to  appear  to  be,  that 
if  proper  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  water 
from  becoming  stagnant,  and  the  system  of 
alternate  cropping  is  more  generally  adopted 
where  it  is  possible,  the  health  of  the  peasants 
will  not  suffer  more  than  operatives  engaged 
in  other  branches  of  industry  not  considered 
healthy.  The  marshes  and  swamps  over  which 
the  fatal  miasma  is  supposed  to  hang,  lose 
much  of  this  character  when  brought  under 
rice  cultivation.  The  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
constant  and  regular  flow  of  water  prevents 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  stagnant  pools 
and  permanent  swamps,  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  nourish  the  deadly  fevers  of  Italy. 
The  existence  of  malaria  in  districts  formerly 
thickly  inhabited  and  doubtless  extensively  cul- 
tivated, but  now  waste  and  barren,  and  in 
many  cases  marshes,  would  seem  to  be  an 
argumei);t  in  favour  of  bringing  them  again 
under  cultivation,  and  thereby  accumulating  a 
population.  It  is  true  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  did  not  cultivate  rice,  but  since  it  is 
generally  thought  that  there  is  nothing  per- 
nicious in  the  plant  itself,  its  cultivation  could 
not  add  to  the  miasma  existing ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  for  the  reasons  given  before,  dimi- 
nish it. 

<^  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  in  the  new  law 
which  is  to  abrogate  all  previous  legislation, 
decrees,  and  enactments  respecting  rice  culti- 
vation, to  fix  a  certain  distance  from  towns  and 
habitations  at  which  it  may  be  cultivated. 
Certain  regulations  will  be  enforced  as  to  the 
construction  of  houses  near  or  about  the  rice- 
grounds.  Great  latitude  is  given  to  the  local 
government  in  canying  out  the  prescribed 
regulations,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of 
each  district,  and  no  general  law  is  laid  down 
applicable  without  exception  to  the  whole  of 
the  rice-grounds  in  Italy. 

'*  \Vin£» — The  annual  production  of  wine 
is  calculated  at  28,034,000  ettolitres,  which 
at  20  francs  per  ettolitre  gives  a  value  of 
560,068,000  francs.  According  to  tests  made 
of  the  Italian  wines  during  the  exhibition  at 
Florence,  it  seems  that  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
is  :  maximum,  14  per  cent;  minimum,  4  per 
cent. ;  average,  9  per  cent.,  which  is,  I  believe, 
less  than  that  in  the  wines  of  France. 


"  Tobacco. — The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is 
permitted,  under  certain  restrictions,  in  dif- 
ferent provinces.  In  Sicily,  however,  no  re- 
strictions exist.  According  to  the  retuns  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  department  the  tobacco  cultivation 
and  sale  is  placed,  the  Government  monopoly 
obtained,  in  the  year  1861,  20,000  quintak  of 
native-grown  leaf,  worth  1,600,000  francs,  and 
purchased  100,000  quintals  foreign,  woith 
12,600,000  francs.  The  native  produce  is 
calculated  to  supply  only  a  sixth  of  the  totftl 
consumption.  The  quality  of  the  leaf  groim 
in  Italy  is  tolerably  good,  and  by  deckring  the 
cultivation  free  the  Government  would  encourage 
another  branch  of  industry,  and  mannfactare 
cigars  at  least  as  good  as  the  miserable  pro- 
ductions which  they  at  present  offer  for  sale. 

**  The  whole  system  of  agriculture  is  capable 
of  great  improvement,  and  much  may  be  done 
by  improving  the  breed  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
the  establishment  of  associations  on  a  large 
scale  for  this  purpose.  English  capital  and 
English  enterprise  applied  to  agricultural  spe- 
culation in  Italy  could  not  fidl,  under  judieioos 
management,  of  meeting,  not  only  with  success, 
but  with  large  remuneration." 

Greece. — Mr.  Horace  Rumbold,  her  Mi^estj's 
Secretary  of  Legation,  reported  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Greece  according  to  the  census  taken 
on  the  12th  March,  1861,  was  1,096,810, 
showing  an  increase  of  84,188  inhabitants  in 
five  years,  or  an  annual  addition  of  643  per 
1,000.  The  ckss  of  agriculturists  formed  one- 
eighth  of  the  entire  population.  The  entire 
surface  of  the  kingdom  was  reckoned  at  45,429 
square  kilometres,  but  no  general  cadastral 
survey  had  been  attempted.  In  1859,  the 
current  crop  amounted  to  82,408  tons;  in 
1860,  it  was  87,666  tons;  in  1861,  82,660 
tons  ;  the  principal  part  of  which  was  sent  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  Of  cotton  the  crop  was 
expected  to  produce  6,000,000  lbs.  The  pro- 
duction of  silk  was  very  small. 

Pruuia, — Mr.  Lowther  sent  the  receipts  of 
the  Zollverein  in  1862-68,  but  only  for  parts 
of  a  year,  and  numerous  details  of  the  trade 
of  different  Prussian  ports. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  town  of  Berlin 
are  taken  from  official  sources. 

*'  In  1868,  there  were  bom  11,885  males, 
of  whom  1,988  were  illegitimate;  11,416  girls, 
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of  whom  1,898  were  illegitimate ;  total  of  legi- 
timate, 28,801 ;  total  of  illegitimate,  8,881 ; 
showing  a  proportion  of  1  in  6  illegitimate. 
There  died  9,899  males,  of  whom  1,079  were 
illegitimate  hoys;    8,208  females,   of  whom 
2,045  were  illegitimate  girls ;   total,  17,602, 
of  which  8,124  illegitimate  children  ;  to  every 
8  deaths  1  illegitimate  child.    There  were  bom 
5,699  more  than  died;    in  1862  there  were 
bom  21,864  children,  and  in  1868,  28,801 ; 
increase  m  1868, 1,987.     There  died  in  1862, 
15,060  ;  in  1868, 17,602 ;  showing  an  increase 
in  1868,  of  2,542.     The  population  of  BerUn 
increased  from  births  by  5,699  persons,  by  in- 
gress, 7,218;  total,  12,917.    At  the  end  of 
1862,  the  total  amount  of  the  population  of 
Berlin  was,  including  8,805  military,  589,103. 
The  present    amount,    including    the    above 
12,917,  is  552,020.     There  were  married  in 
1868,  6,562  pairs.     Of  strangers  there  came 
to  Berlin,  foreigners,  45,690 ;  of  people  of  the 
country,    80,928 ;    of   journeymen,    6,529 ; 
total,   188,142.     Of  newspapers  there  were 
announced  at  the  bureau,  151 ;  9  appearing 
twice  in  the  day ;  16  appearing  once  a  day ; 
8  appearing  8  times  a  week ;  7  appearing  twice 
a  week ;  64  appearing  once  a  sr&ek ;  9  appear- 
ing twice  a  month ;  48  appearing  once  a  month* 
There  were  submitted  to  the  theatrical  censor- 
ship, 191  new  pieces.     The  consumption  of 
meat  was,  according  to  the  number  of  animals 
brought  into  the  town,  47,249  oxen ;  186,888 
pigs ;  68,715  calves ;  274,174  sheep ;  making 
a  total  of  526,476  bead  of  cattle  for  slaughter. 
According  to  the  calculation  made,  there  were 
used  525,916  centner  of  meat,  on  an  average 
one  centner  per  person.     Of  public  vehicles 
there  were  licensed  on  the  1st  January,  1868, 
40  onmibus  lines,  279  omnibuses,  1,584  cabs 
(droschkies),  496  carriages  standing  at  gates 
of  the  town,  making  a  total  of  2,895  ;  to  which 
were  added  in  the  course  of  1868,  15  omni- 
buses, 208  droschkies,  14  carriages  standing 
at  the  gates,  making  a  total  of  237;  and  a 
grand  total  of  40  lines  of  omnibuses,  1,792 
droschkies,  510  carriages  standing  at  the  gates ;' 
total,  2,596.     Of  fines  there  were  490,  and 
there  were  paid  compensation  for  fines  in  1862, 
204,588  .thalers  ;    in  1868,  94,170  thalers  ; 
showing    a    diminution  in   1868    of    10,412 
thalers.       The    police    attending    to    morals 
(**  Sittenpolizie  **)  had  to  do  with  1,019  women 


under  their  control,  with  8,705  not  under  their 
control,  making  a  total  of  9,724 ;  in  1862  with 
8,782,  giving  an  increase  of  992.  There  were 
of  suicides  56  men,  17  women  ;  total,  78 ;  by 
strangulation,  10  women ;  from  shooting,  25 
men  ;  from  stabbing,  2  men ;  from  cutting  the 
throat,  2  women ;  from  poison,  6  men,  11 
women,  total,  17 ;  from  jumping  out  of  the 
window,  1  man ;  from  putting  themselves  on 
the  lines  of  the  railway,  1  boy ;  total,  90  men, 
40  women,  and  1  boy;  grand  total,  181. 
There  were  murdered,  2  men,  and  1  woman." 

Netherlands, — Mr.  Ward  sent  a  report  on 
the  finances  of  the  Netherlands,  showing  that 
the  average  amount  of  taxation  of  all  kinds 
was  \L  16«.  h\d.  per  head. 

Saxony, — ^Mr.  Barnard  sent  a  lengthy  ^re- 
port on  the  Saxon  industry,  principally  on 
yam-spun  from  combed  wool, ,  linen  thread, 
mechanical  embroidery,  dressing,  dyeing,  and 
printing  woven  articles.  The  amount  of  capi- 
tal vested  in  machinery  was  given  at  215,400/. 
Russia. — ^Mr.  Lamley  sent  a  report  on  the 
trade  and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  Russia. 
"  The  importation  of  raw  cotton  steadily  in- 
creased till  the  period  of  stagnation  in  trade 
brought  about  by  the  Crimean  war,  when  it  fell 
from  1,814,208  poods  in  1858  to  1,828,646 
poods  in  1855.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
in  1856  it  rose  to  2,024,646  poods,  and  in- 
1859  it  reached  the  highest  amount  it  has 
ever  attained  in  this  country,  of  2,794,054 
poods.  With  reference  to  the  prosecution  of 
trade  during  the  Crimean  war,  with  what 
success  Russia  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of 
Prussia,  in  neutralising  the  efifect  of  the  block- 
ade of  the  Baltic  ports,  it  appears  that  the 
importation  of  raw  cotton  into  Russia  from 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  1858  amounted  to 
1,814,282  poods;  from  the  United  States, 
475,051;  from  Prussia,  75,029;  and  from 
other  countries,  65,029  poods;  whereas  in 
1855  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  from  Great 
Britam  feU  to  17,006  poods,  that  from  the 
United  States  to  17,017,  while  that  carried 
on  through  Prussia  increased  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  1,265,512  poods;  the  diminution 
in  the  supply  of  cotton  during  the  strictest 
period  of  the  blockade  being  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  imported  into  Russia  the 
year  before  the  war  broke  out.  During  the 
same  period  of  seven  years,  from  1853  to 
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1859  inclasive,  the  importation  of  cotton  yam, 
which  had  decreased  from  88,648  in  1858  to 
65,548  in  1855,  rose  at  the  conclnsion  of  the 
war  to  118,000  in  1856,  in  1857  reached 
811,888  poods  (approachmg  the  greatest 
amount  imported  in  1826,  when  Russia  almost 
entirely  depended  on  England  for  cotton  yam), 
and  then  gradually  fell  to  148,986  in  1859. 

''On  an  average  calculation,  one  pood,  or 
d61h8.  English,  of  cotton  is  consumed  per 
spindle  in  Russia.  According  to  M.  Tego- 
borski,  writing  in  1858,  Russia  at  that  time 
held  the  fifth  place  among  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing countries  of  the  world.  Taking  the 
average  importation  into  Russia  of  cotton,  raw 
and  spun,  for  the  period  from  1848  to  1850, 
at  1,871,196  poods,  or,  including  the  produce 
of  the  cotton  manufactories  in  Poland  at 
1,420,000  poods  as  the  amount  of  cotton 
manu&ctured  in  the  country,  M.  Tegoborski 
makes  the  following  calculations : — ^The  value 
of  cotton  goods  imported  into  Russia  during 
that  period  being  8,857,000  silver  roubles, 
this  at  60  silver  roubles  per  pood,  would  give 
64,288  poods  as  the  amount  of  manufactured 
goods  imported  into  the  country.  The  average 
value  of  the  exportation  to  Asia  of  Russian 
cotton  manufactures  during  that  period  was 
2,870,000  silver  roubles,  or,  counting  the 
value  of  the  pood  at  40  silver  roubles,  59,265 
poods  ;  for  as  Russia  imports  only  fine  quali- 
ties of  goods,  and  exports  her  own  coarse 
manufactures,  this  calculation  requires  the 
above  difference  in  the  value  of  a  pood  of 
cotton  goods  imported  or  exported.  Thus,  as 
the  importation  and  exportation  are  nearly 
balanced,  there  remains  for  interior  or  home 
consumption  1,420,000  poods  to  be  divided 
between  65,500,000  of  inhabitants,  which 
would  give  only  0*87  lbs.  Russ  per  inhabitant. 
The  value  of  the  native  manufactures  being 
56,000,000,  and  the  excess  of  the  importation 
being  placed  at  1,487,000  silver  roubles,  the 
total  value  of  cotton  goods  consumed  in  Russia 
would  be  57,487,000  silver  roubles,  or  88 
copecks  per  inhabitant.  In  France  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  at  that  period  by  a  popula- 
tion of  85,500,000  was  807  lbs.  Russ  per 
head,  or  a  value  of  8  roubles  8  copecks  per 
head.  In  England,  the  consumption  of 
26,500,000  of  inhabitants  was  8  lbs.  Russ  per 
head  or  about  7  silver  roubles  84  copecks  per 


head.  In  Austria,  86,500,000  consume  at  the 
rate  of  l-681bs.  Russ  per  head,  value  1  silver 
rouble  68  copecks  per  head.  In  the  Zoll- 
verem,  a  population  of  80,000,000  consumed 
8*1  libs,  or  8  silver  roubles  11  copecks  per  head. 
The  ratio  which  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods 
produced  in  Russia  bears  to  the  consumption  of 
cotton  goods  produced  and  consumed  in  other 
countries  is  as  follows : — Compared  with  Aus- 
tria as  10  to  10-6 ;  Zollverein,  as  10  to  18*5 ; 
France,  10  to  22 ;  England,  10  to  86.  With 
regard  to  the  total  amount  of  cotton  goods 
consumed,  the  comparison  between  Russia  and 
other  countries  is  as  follows : — Compared  with 
Austria,  as  10  to  18 ;  France,  as  10  to  85 ; 
Zollverein,  10  to  85-8;  England,  10  to  88. 
It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  above  figures 
that  notwithstanding  the  rapid  progress  the 
cotton  manu&cture  has  made  in  Russia  during 
the  hist  thirty  years,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
double  its  production  of  cotton  goods  in  order 
to  attain  the  relative  consumption  of  Austria, 
the  country  which  is  the  lowest  in  the  com- 
parative table  given  above.  It  is  evident  that 
this  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  progress  of 
the  cotton  industry  in  the  country,  but  still 
more  on  the  well-being  of  the  lower  classes,  as 
well  as  on  their  tastes  and  habits ;  neverthe« 
less,  it  is  certain  that  Russian  cotton  goods, 
although  they  have  considerably  diminished  in 
price,  cannot  be  sold  cheap  enough  to  encou- 
rage their  consumption. 

"  The  difference  in  price  in  comparison  with 
that  of  cotton  goods  of  other  countries,  and 
especially  those  of  British  manu£Bu:ture,  is 
from  85  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.,  while  for 
some  description  of  goods  it  is  equal  to  60  per 
cent,  and  more. 

"A  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  tho  importation  of  cotton  goods  of 
foreign  manufacture  amounted  to  8,000,000 
or  4,000,000  silver  roubles  a-year,  notwith- 
standing the  almost  prohibitive  duties  imposed 
on  cotton  goods  of  European  manufeusture, 
which  on  some  articles  is  equal  to  60,  100, 
and  even  200  per  cent. 

"The  following  calculation  of  the  loss  in- 
curred by  the  consumers  of  cotton  goods 
manufactured  in  Russia  is  also  given  by 
M.  Tegoborski. 

"  In  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years  fix>m 
1824  to  1850,  Russia  imported  11,195,694 
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poods;  thjfly  when  spun,  prodaced,  with  a 
deduction  of  15  per  cent.,  9,546,840  poods; 
cotton  yarn,  18,222,675  poods;  total, 
22,789^015  poods;  which,  at  the  rate  of 
40  silver  ronhles  per  pood,  represents  a  yalne 
of  909,560,600  silver  ronhles.  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  years  Russian 
cotton  goods  were  from  60  per  cent,  to  100 
per  cent,  dearer  than  English  cotton  goods  of 
the  same  description,  and  it  may  he  assumed 
without  exaggeration,  that  for  the  series  of 
twenty-seven  years  ahove-mentioned,  the  dif- 
ference in  price  was  on  an  average  50  per 
cent,  dearer ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  amount  of 
909,560,000  silver  roubles,  a  sacrifice  of 
454,780,800  silver  roubles,  or  about  17,000,000 
silver  roubles  per  annum;  and  although  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  whole  of  this  sum 
would  have  been  saved  to  the  consumer,  if 
foreign  goods  had  replaced  those  of  Russian 
manufEtcture,  since  foreign  goods  must  have 
paid  duty  on  entry,  this  saving  would  at  all 
events  have  been  divided  between  the  Russian 
treasury  and  the  consumer. 

**  The  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  Russia  seems  to  be  as 
follows : — Taking  the  number  of  spindles  in 
Russia  at  1,750,000,  this  would  represent 
a  capital  of  85,000,000  roubles  (about 
7,O0O,000Z.),  t.tf.,  at  the  rate  of  12  silver 
roubles  per  spindle,  and  at  the  rate  of  8 
roubles  for  working  capital,  say  material,  &q. 
At  the  present  rate,  however,  8  silver  roubles 
would  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  above 
calculation  being  based  only  on  the  nonual 
state  of  the  cotton  market.  The  amount  of 
capital  employed  in  looms  was  estimated  by 
the  same  auUiority  as  follows: — Capital  em- 
ployed in  spindles,  85,000,000  roubles ; 
capital  employed  in  looms,  15,000,000  roubles; 
total,  50,000,000  roubles;  14,000  power 
looms,  50,000  hand  looms-— capital  15,000,000 
roubles,  equal  to  2,148,285Z.  For  some  time 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  American  civil 
war,  the  cotton  mills  of  Russia  were  no  longer 
making  the  brilliant  profits  of  former  years ; 
the  demand  for  cotton  goods  having  been 
checked  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
consequent  on  the  proposed  emancipation  of 
the  serfs,  though  even  in  1859  and  1860  -some 
of  the  mills  gave  very  handsome  dividends.  In 
these  exceptional  cases,  however,  the  reason 


might  generally  be  traced  to  good  fortune  in 
the  purchases  of  cotton.  Many  of  the  mills 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  nearly  all  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Moscow,  were  in  the  habit  of  working 
day  and  night ;  but  just  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  war  night-work  was 
generally  abandoned.  The  inland  markets 
bemg  overstocked  with  twist  and  calico,  the 
period  of  forced  reduced  production  has  had  a 
salutaiy  efiect  in  this  country.  Cotton- spin- 
ning has  been  a  profitable  enterprise  in  Russia 
for  many  years,  owing  to  the  high  duty  on 
foreign  twist;  but  the  development  of  the 
trade  was  too  rapid.  Thirty  years  ago  there 
were  less  than  100,000  spindles  in  the  country, 
where  they  are  now  nearly  2,000,000. 

'<  Several  of  the  St.  Petersburgh  mills  are 
worked  with  British  and  foreign  capital,  those 
inland  are  chiefly  the  property  of  Russians,  the 
machinery  employed  is  almost  exclusively  of 
English  manufJActure,  and  -^ths  of  the  engmes 
are  of  English  make.  The  overseers  are  ex- 
clusively English,  and  in  that  capacity  about 
450  are  engaged.  The  practice  of  working 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours  per  diem  was 
very  general,  and  many  of  the  mills  at  St. 
Petersburgh  adopted  this  system  until  the 
crisis  produced  by  the  American  war.  The 
power  looms,  of  which  there  are  about  14,000, 
suffice  to  weave  up  about  one-half  of  the  twist 
spun,  which  may  be  estimated  at  2,000,000  of 
poods  (72,000,000  lbs.  English),  to  weave  the 
balance  there  is  employment  for  50,000  hand 
looms  and  60,000  weavers  if  they  worked 
throughout  the  year,  but  during  the  summer 
months  many  are  engaged  in  the  field ;  in 
winter,  however,  labour  is  abundant,  and  the 
weavers  work  at  so  low  a  rate  that  they 
compete  with  the  power  looms,  but  the  doth 
they  produce  is  uneven  and  of  an  inferior 
quality.** 

Belgium. — Mr.  Rawson  sent  his  half-yearly 
report  on  the  conmierce  of  Belgium. 

"  The  commerce  of  Belgium  with  foreign 
countries  continues  its  ascending  movement. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  import  and  export 
trade  (special  commerce)  attained  in  1868  the 
figure  of  1,150,000,000  francs  (46,000,000Z.), 
the  highest  yet  known,  and  nearly  triple  that 
of  the  period  from  1848  to  1852.  The 
'general'  commerce  of  the  same  year,  i.e., 
the   imports  of  all  kinds,   whether  for  home 
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eonsnmption,  transit,  or  entrepdt,  in  con- 
junction with  the  exports  of  all  kinds,  whether 
of  Belgian  or  foreign  produce,  amounted  to 
an  aggregate  value  of  2,060,000,000  francs 
(82,400,000/.),  which  exceeds  by  5  per  cent, 
the  return  of  1862,  and  by  14  per  cent,  that 
of  1861.  The  dealings  with  Bussia,  the 
Zollverein,  Portugal,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Plata  States,  haye  decreased  in  1868; 
those  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
Hayti,  Venezuela,  Chile,  and  Peru,  have 
increased.  It  is  observable  that  during  the 
three  years  both  imports  and  exports  show  a 
constant  progression,  the  former  being  uni- 
formly in  excess  of  the  latter.  This  would 
once  have  been  termed  an  adverse  balance  of 
trade,  but  is  now  more  justly  held  to  be  an 
indication  of  profit  instead  of  loss.  The 
increasing  wealth  of  this  country  is  apparent  to 
every  observer.  The  gross  commercial  move- 
ment of  1864  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
figures,  but  it  is  known  to  have  surpassed  that 
of  any  former  year.  The  last  estimates  of  the 
Belgian  population  make  it  4,886,566  at  the 
end  of  1862,  and  4,894,071  at  the  end  of 
1868.  Taking  the  former  figure  as  a  divisor, 
the  share  accruing  to  each  individual  in  the 
special  commerce  of  1868  would  be  285  francs 
(9/.  6«.  6d.). 

''The  principal  imports  of  Belgium  are, 
with  two  exceptions,  exclusively  raw  materials 
and  food,  viz.,  cereals,  wool,  cotton,  coffee, 
flax,  resinous  substances,  hides,  manures, 
seeds,  cattle,  timber,  metals,  wine  and  sugar. 
Woollen  and  silk  fieibrics  are  the  only  manu- 
feictured  goods  imported  to  a  large  amount. 
In  1868  relatively  to  1862  and  1861  the 
imports  increased  by  6  per  cent,  and  11  per 
cent.  In  1864  a  further  increase  of  10  per 
cent,  above  1868  is  observable  in  the  imports 
of  the  principal  articles  of  merchandise,  espe- 
cially in  those  of  wool,  flax,  hides,  woollens, 
oil-seeds,  coffee,  resin,  linen  yams,  oats, 
barley,  butter,  silks,  iron-ore  and  rice.  The 
great  increase  under  the  head  of  'resinous 
substances*  is  due  to  the  sudden  enormous 
expansion  of  the  petroleum  trade.  This  sub- 
stance is  now  imported  here  duty  free,  and 
burnt  in  almost  every  household  :  29,500  tons, 
representing  a  value  of  16,000,000/.  were  im- 
ported in  1864,  most  of  which  was  re-exported. 


Much  labour  is  employed  in  clarifying  this  oil. 
Antwerp  has  become  the  principal  emporiam 
for  it.  Some  decrease  is  perceptible  in  the 
imports  of  com,  meat,  raw  sugar,  cottoa, 
copper,  flour  and  cattie.  The  entrance  duties 
produced  in  1868 15,500,000  francs  (620,000?.), 
about  8  per  cent,  less  than  in  1862,  and  dj  per 
cent,  less  than  in  1861.  The  loss  of  reveniie 
has  been  greatest  on  coffee,  tobacco,  rice, 
seeds,  rye,  cotton  yams  and  tissues,  silks, 
heavy  woollens,  oilcake,  raw  sugar  and  cattle. 
Coffee,  tobacco,  and  silks  recovered  themselves 
in  1864. 

"  The  exports  of  Belgium  rose  in  1868  to 
588,000,000  (21,820,000/.),  being  an  advance 
of  6  per  cent,  upon  1862  and  100  per  cent,  on 
1861.  A  ftulher  progress  is  visible  in  1804, 
and  an  increase  of  9  per  cent,  is  recorded  in 
the  value  of  the  principal  exports.  Eveiy 
effort  is  made  by  successive  Governments  to 
stimulate  this  branch  of  trade.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  above  large  amount  is  not 
all  Belgian  produce,  for  it  includes  huge 
quantities  of  foreign  raw  materials  which  pass 
duty  free  through  the  country,  such  as  flax, 
hides,  petroleum,  &c.  The  most  valuable 
export  of  Belgium  is  coal.  Then  come,  ac- 
cording to  their  order  in  1868,  woollens, 
linens,  flax,  hides,  machinery,  wrought-iron, 
arms,  linen  yam,  cattle,  cottons,  refined  sugar, 
woollen  yam,  butter,  glass,  raw  sugar  and 
horses.  Among  the  exports  of  1864  the 
principal  increase  has  been  in  flax,  woollen 
yam,  coal,  rails,  petroleum,  woollens,  candles, 
and  cattie.  A  falling  off  has  shown  itself  in 
refined  sugar,  arms,  butter,  seed-oil,  meat, 
linens,  and  machineiy. 

"The  Transit  Trade  is  divided  into  direct 
and  indirect  transit.  The  former  includes  all 
merchandise  which  traverses  the  territoiy 
without  any  detention.  Indirect  transit  in- 
cludes the  goods  sent  to  the  entrepots  and 
afterwards  re-exported:  also  those  imported 
free  of  duty  to  be  manufactured  and  re-exported. 
The  transit  trade  fluctuates  more  than  any 
other,  and  has  not  yet  recovered  the  high 
figures  of  1856  and  1857,  which  were 
498,000,000  and  477,000,000.  That  of  1868 
was  458,000,000,  5  per  cent,  more  than  1862. 
Antwerp  loses  ground  a  little  according  as  other 
railways  converging  to  Cologne  are  completed. 
The  privilege  of  working  up  foreign  materials 
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in  bond  under  the  Law  of  1846  has  now  been 
extended  by  Royal  Arr^te  to  thirty-seven 
articles.  Thus  large  quantities  of  iron,  copper 
wire,  yams,  com,  greaise,  oil,  hides,  rice,  arms, 
machinery,  tissues,  timber,  paper,  and  soda, 
come  in  and  again  pass  out  in  more  finished 


'*  One  of  the  curious  phenomena  of  the  day 
is  the  sudden  demand  for  continental  beet-root 
sagar  in  England.  This  trade  with  Belgium 
first  began  in  1858,  and  has  now  grown  to  the 
large  figure  of  96,490  cwt.  The  export  of 
refined  sugar  to  England  is  fiiUing  off  in  the 
same  proportion,  not  that  our  demand  is 
slackening,  but  that  Belgian  loaf  sugar  is  being 
CTeiywhere  undersold  by  that  of  France,  which 
is  protected  by  a  greater  bounty  on  export. 
English  refiners  must  be  pushed  very  hard,  as 
their  exports  are  declining  and  the  impoiis 
of  foreign  refined  sugar  never  were  so  great. 
There  is  evidently  an  opening  in  England  for 
the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar,  which  is  so 
lucrative  an  industry  in  this  country. 

"  The  great  battle  of  beet-root  versus  cane 
is  going  on  here  to  the  manifest  advantage  of 
the  former.  The  year  1868  will  be  a  memo- 
rable one  for  the  sugar  industry.  In  the  be- 
ginmng  the  markets  were  everywhere  glutted, 
bat  the  failure  of  the  French  crop  changed  the 
&ce  of  everything.  The  Belgian  crop  of  roots 
was  a  fair  one.  The  heat  of  the  summer 
stopped  their  growth,  but  improved  their  sac- 
charine richness.  The  result  was  the  largest 
produce  in  sugar  on  record,  officially  20,000,000 
kilogranunes,  but  really  about  21,500,000. 
Prices  have  suddenly  doubled  in  France,  to 
the  great  profit  of  Belgian  manufiicturers ; 
14,000,000  kilognunmes  of  their  produce  were 
carried  off  to  France  and  England  at  high 
prices,  about  four  times  as  much  as  the  exports 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  same  activity  con- 
tinned  through  1864.  The  number  of  factories 
goes  on  increasing ;  they  were  69  in  1861  and 
79  in  1868. 

**  At  the  same  time  the  imports  of  cane  sugar 
are  falling  off  every  year,  and  the  refining  trade 
is  languishing  after  a  long  period  of  artificial 
encouragement,  being  deprived  of  the  bounty 
on  export.  The  mean  *  rendement  *  of  sugar, 
t.0.,  the  quantity  assumed  by  law  as  a  basis  for 
the  reimbursement  of  the  duty  originally  charged 
on  100  kilogrammes  of  raw  sugar,  was  till  last 


August  81*081  kilogrammes.  K  by  superior 
skill  a  yield  of  90  kilogrammes  could  be  realized, 
an  amount  of  about  9  kilogrammes  would  remain 
to  the  refiner  free  of  duty,  representing  a  bonus 
of  6  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  exported,  or 
Id,  per  lb.  In  a  great  exporting  country  this 
bounty  might  absorb  the  whole  revenue,  so  the 
law  has  provided  a  most  ingenious  mechanism 
for  keeping  up  the  revenue  to  a  legal  minimum 
by  limiting  the  exports  and  by  a  sliding  scale 
of  drawbacks.  The  contingency  predicted  in 
my  report  of  1862  has  since  occurred,  and  the 
drawbacks  have  been  three  times  lowered,  in 
August,  November,  and  the  present  month. 
In  conjunction  with  the  present  duties  they  now 
represent  rendements  of  87*8  on  home-grown 
and  90-12  on  foreign  sugar,  which  can  leave  no 
bonus  on  export.  The  French  rendements  on 
middling  sugars  are  79  kilogrammes  in  fine 
loaves  and  candy,  80  in  lumps.  On  the  higher 
qualities  of  raw  sugar  (No.  18  and  upwards) 
they  are  88  and  84  kilogrammes.  Assuming 
85  kilogrammes  as  the  average  true  '  rende- 
ment,' the  French  refiner  would  thus  always 
enjoy  a  bounty  on  export,  of  course  varying 
with  the  qualities  of  sugar  and  processes  of 
manufacture.  This  situation  acts  prejudicially 
on  the  refining  interest  here,  and,  strange  to 
say,  also  on  the  metallurgical  interest.  Italy 
was  one  of  the  best  customers  for  Belgian 
sugar  and  iron.  Shipowners  will  not  fill  their 
vessels  with  iron,  and  want  sugar  to  complete 
thejr  cargoes  to  Italy.  According  as  Belgian 
sugar  is  pushed  out  of  that  market  by  French 
sugar,  the  freight  of  rails  is  enhanced,  and  in 
the  iron  trade  freight  is  everything. 

"  The  Convention  of  8th  November,  1864, 
is  chiefly  directed  towards  placing  the  draw- 
backs on  &  uniform  basis  in  the  four  contracting 
countries.  It  first  divides  raw  sugars  into  four 
classes,  according  to  the  Dutch  series  of  types, 
and  lays  down  the  following  provisional  basis 
for  the  official  minimum  '  rendement '  of  100 
kilogrammes  of  raw  sugar : — ^Nos.  of  the  series 
of  Dutch  types,  1st  class,  Nos.  15  to  18  inclu- 
sively, 87  refined  sugar  in  loaves ;  2nd  class, 
10  to  14,  85 ;  8rd  class,  7  to  9,  81 ;  4th  class, 
below  No.  7,  76.  The  intermediate  shades 
between  two  cksses  are  to  belong  to  the  lowest 
class. 

'<  It  is  provided  that  the  above  scale  shall  be 
modified,  in  accordance  with  experiments  to 
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be  jointly  mstitated  by  delegates  of  the  four 
Ooyemments  with  different  qnalities  of  sngar. 
The  entrance  duties  on  refined  loaves  and  on 
crashed  sngars  (<  poudres  blanches '),  assimi- 
lated to  refined,  imported  from  one  of  the  foor 
countries  into  the  other,  shall  not  be  higher 
than  the  drawbacks  paid  by  the  latter  on  the 
export  of  pure  refined  sugar  (*  m^lis ').  In 
France  the  import  duty  is  to  be  15  per  cent, 
higher  than  that  on  the  first-class  of  raw  sugar. 
This  proportion  may,  however,  be  altered  here- 
after in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  '  rendement ' 
to  be  definitively  established.  The  duty  on  candy 
may  be  7  per  cent,  higher  than  that  on  other 
refined  sugar.  Bastards  are  assimilated  to  raw 
sugars.  Until  the  establishment  of  the  defini- 
tive scale,  the  above  temporary  scale  of  '  ren- 
dements  *  is  not  to  be  compulsory  on  England, 
but  her  Majesty's  Government  undertake  at 
once  to  reduce  the  present  drawbacks  on  the 
export  of  refined  sugar  by  6d.  per  cwt.,  and  to 
maintain  the  ratio  which  will  then  exist. 

**  The  '  prise  en  charge '  in  sugar  factories 
which  are  '  abonnees,'  shall  be  raised  at  once 
to  1,475  grammes  per  hectolitre  of  juice  of  1^ 
of  density,  at  a  temperature  of  15^  centigrades. 
It  shall  be  fixed  at  1,500  grammes  as  soon  as 
the  annual  production  of  Belgium  shall  have 
attained  25,000,000  kilos.  The  sugar  pro- 
duced in  these  factories  shall  be,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  duty,  assumed  to  be  that  between  Nos. 
10  and  14  (second  class).  The  four  Govern- 
ments are  to  draw  up  by  common  accord,  and 
to  revise  periodically  the  types  necessary  for 
carrying  out  this  arrangement.  They  are  also 
to  concert  measures  for  obtaining  the  adhesion 
of  other  Governments. 

''  This  Convention  will  leave  each  State  free 
to  modify  its  duties  at  pleasure,  on  condition 
of  establishing  four  classes  of  raw  sugars,  the 
duties  and  drawback  on  each  to  be  co-relative 
to  each  other  in  every  State.  Belgium  has 
yielded  unwillingly  to  the  system  of  types  or 
standards  for  sugar.  The  Dutch  scale  of  types 
and  every  other  founded  on  whiteness  must  be 
indefinite,  and  even  deceptive.  Sugars  differ 
in  the  nature  as  well  as  the  intensity  of  their 
colours.  A  yellow  sugar  cannot  well  be  clas- 
sified by  a  set  of  brown  standai'ds.  Moreover, 
richness  and  whiteness  are  not  always  propor- 
tionate. A  single  duty  on  all  sugars,  when 
fixed  at  so  high  a  rate  as  in  Belgium,  is  also 


open  to  objection,  as  exdudmg  the  lower  qnali- 
ties. This  might  be  obviated  by  giving  to 
importers  the  option  of  paying  an  €ui  valorem 
duty. 

<'  The  difficulty  of  taxing  beet-root  sugar  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all.  In  Belgium  the 
duty  is  based,  not  on  the  quantity  of  sugar 
actually  produced  as  in  France,  but  on  the 
quantity  of  juice  pressed  through  the  defecating 
pan.  Every  hectolitre  of  juice  of  a  certain 
density  and  temperature  is  officially  assumed 
to  yield  1,400  grammes  of  sugar,  and  pays 
accordingly.  There  is  here  a  large  maigin 
for  profit.  In  France,  the  average  yield  for 
five  seasons  has  been  1,473  grammes;  in 
Belgium  certainly  higher,  probably  1,500 
grammes.  Thus  100  grammes,  or  6*66  per 
cent,  of  the  sugar  manufactured,  escaped  the 
duty.  This  is  exactly  equal  to  a  bonus  of  3 
francs  per  100  kilos,  and  reduces  the  real  dnty 
to  42  fruncs  instead  of  45  francs  which  is 
nominally  paid  by  beet-root  sugar.  According 
to  these  data  the  produce  of  1868  must  have 
been,  not  19,965,701  but  21,891,000  kilos, 
and  the  consequent  loss  to  the  Treasuiy, 
641,700  francs.  There  is  here  a  vast  leakage, 
which  vitiates  all  calculations,  and  disturbs  the 
whole  economy  of  the  Belgian  sugar  system. 
The  official  figures  of  production  and  consump- 
tion are  avowedly  mere  fictions.  Thus  the 
official  consumption  of  sugar,  i.e,,  the  quantity 
subject  to  duty,  has  dwindled  down  to  7,500,000 
kilos  in  1868,  or  2^  lbs.  per  head,  while  the 
French  consume  15  lbs.,  and  the  English 
85  /^  lbs.  The  new  '  prise  en  charge '  is  to  be 
1,500  grammes.  The  French  system  of  '  ex- 
ercice,*  the  only  equitable  one,  has  been  ex- 
amined.by  this  Government,  and  renounced  as 
impracticable  for  Belgium. 

<*  The  Belgian  system  of  sugar  duties,  ori- 
ginally conceived  in  1849  and  copied  by  the 
Netherlands,  is  now  established  as  follows : — 
The  refiners  and  'fabricants-raffineors'  (a  legal 
term  designating  those  manufacturers  of  sngar 
who,  though  not  refiners  at  all,  declare  their 
produce  for  export),  enjoy  a  credit  of  from 
four  to  six  months  for  discharging  their  excise 
duties.  This  discharge  must  be  effected  either 
by  payment  in  cash,  or  by  the  export  of  a  cor- 
responding quantity  of  sugar.  The  minunnm 
revenue  is  fixed  at  1,500,000  per  quarter.  If 
this  is  not  attained  by  the  primary  action  of 
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the  law,  the  deficiency  is  levied  rateably  upon 
the  refiners,  according  to  the  duties  debited  to 
each  in  the  Treasury  books.  This  amount 
must  be  paid  up  at  once  in  cash,  and  cannot 
be  discharged  by  export.  If  the  'prises  en 
charge '  inscribed  are  not  sufficient  to  cover 
the  deficit,  the  amount  wanting  is  again  levied 
on  the  refiners,  this  time  in  proportion  to  the 
drawbacks  realised  by  each  durmg  the  preceding 
quarter.  The  sums  thus  levied  are  earned  over 
to  the  credit  of  the  refiners  as  an  advance  on 
their  duties  payable  in  their  future  accounts. 
If  for  two  consecutive  quarters  these  *  manquants' 
exceed  500,000  francs,  the  drawbacks  are 
lowered  proportionately  by  a  sliding  scale. 
This  last  resource  has  been  resorted  to  during 
each  of  the  last  three  quarters.  All  this  in- 
genious mechanism  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  export  of  sugar  which  exhausts 
the  revenue.  Therefore  a  series  of  three  suc- 
cessive checks  is  provided  for  arresting  that 
export  when  necessary. 

*<To  elicit  the  real  loss  to  the  Treasury 
entailed  by  the  present  system  is  a  problem 
which  defies  calculation.  Some  22,000,000  of 
duties  became  payable  in  1868,  of  which 
16,000,000  were  refunded  to  the  trade.  What 
proportion  of  this  sum  was  above  the  amount 
equitably  due,  and  therefore  constituted  a  bonus 
on  export  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  must 
for  ever  remain  a  mystery. 

"  The  real  loss  of  revenue  is  here  certainly 
understated.  Another  calculation  makes  it  more 
than  double  the  above  sum  of  1,124,000  francs. 
England  consumes  18  kilos  of  raw  sugar  per 
head  of  the  population;  France  and  Holland 
over  7  kilos ;  the  poorest  nations  will  be  found 
to  consume  at  least  4  kilos.  This  latter  figure, 
if  applied  to  Belgium,  would  give  a  consump- 
tion of  19,576,000  kilos,  and  a  revenue  of 
8,809,200  francs.  As  only  6,000,000  now 
enter  the  Treasury,  the  inevitable,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  true,  inference  is,  that  2,809,000  fr. 
of  the  public  money  are  thus  lost. 

"The  bill  now  before  this  Parliament  for 
ratifying  the  Convention  of  1864  retains  the 
legal  minimum  reserve  and  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  1849,  but  simplifies  the  process  of 
recovering  the  revenue.  In  future,  if  in  any 
quarter  the  minimum  is  not  realised  by  the 
primary  addon  of  the  law,  the  deficiency,  in- 
stead of  being  levied  at  once  in  cash  and  even 


retrospectively,  is  to  be  carried  over  to  the 
debit  of  the  refiners  for  the  following  quarter. 
The  .Customs  duty  of  1*20  francs  on  foreign 
raw  sugar  is  to  be  repealed  whenever  the 
French  *  surtaxe'  of  2  francs  on  foreign  beet- 
root sugar  shall  be  abandoned.  The  prohibitive 
duty  of  90  francs  on  foreign  treacle  and  syrup 
is  to  be  immediately  reduced  to  15  francs. 
This  new  system  will  diminish  the  protection 
enjoyed  by  Belgian  producers,  but  will  com- 
pensate them  by  freer  access  to  the  French 
market.  It  is  also  expected  to  work  well  for 
the  revenue,  and  to  produce  the  legal  mini- 
mum by  its  primary  action  without  any  're- 
partition.* 

"  The  Convention  lays  down  the  just  prin- 
ciple of  suppressing  all  protection  and  favours 
on  import  and  export,  and  postpones  the  final 
settlement  of  the  dniwback  question  till  the 
result  of  experiments  which  are  to  reveal  the 
true  'rendement*  of  sugar.  Some  months,  or 
perhaps  years,  must  elapse  before  this  consum- 
mation is  achieved.  This  delay  fortunately 
affords  An  interval  during  which  to  reconsider 
the  principle  on  which  a  drawback  should  be 
based.  No  scale  of  '  rendements*  can  ever  be 
critically  accurate.  If  ever  a  perfect  equili* 
brium  were  attained  for  a  year,  new  arts  and 
manipulations  would  soon  creep  in  to  under- 
mine the  economy  of  the  whole  system.  A 
true  scale  of  '  rendements '  being  out  of  the 
question,  the  only  choice  is  between  a  maxi- 
mum and  a  minimum  scale.  The  yields  of 
sugar  in  the  fiEtctory  and  the  refinery  must  vaiy 
<id  infinitum.  To  attempt  to  reduce  these 
yields  to  one  or  more  average  figures,  is  at- 
tempting to  solve  an  insoluble  problem. 

**  From  a  morbid  dread  of  taxing  exports, 
Belgium  has  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  has  been  giving  away  millions  of  the  public 
money  to  keep  up  an  artificial  export  trade. 
Is  it  desirable  for  other  nations  to  adopt  this 
course  ?  The  new  temporary  scale  adopted  by 
the  Convention  certainly  leaves  a  large  margin 
for  undue  profit.  If  ibis  scale  were  made  per- 
manent, sugar  would  be  cheapened  for  export 
at  the  public  expense,  each  country  would 
refine  for  its  neighbours,  and  an  artificial 
traffic  would  be  created.  Eveiy  resource  of 
science  and  of  fraud  would  be  directed  towards 
securing  a  bounty.  Great  temptation  would 
be  given  to  adulterate  sugar  for  export.   Serious 
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interests  would  be  dependent  on  the  integrity 
and  science  of  revenne  officers. 

*<  If  an  immoderate  taxation  of  sugar  is  still 
to  be  maintained,  the  proceeds  should  at  least 
all  go  into  the  Treasury,  and  none  into  the 
pockets  of  private  speculators.  The  only 
means  of  effecting  this  is  the  adoption  of  a 
maximum  scale  of  *  rendements,*  precluding  all 
possibility  of  a  bounty.  If  the  choice  is  be- 
tween a  bounty  and  a  tax  upon  export,  the 
last  is  incomparably  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils. 
The  Belgian  refiners  now  bear  a  *  rendement  * 
of  90  and  88  per  cent.  The  new  provisional 
scale  of  87,  85,  81,  and  76  per  cent,  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  too  low,  and  might  well 
be  raised  by  6  per  cent.  If  this  were  found 
to  interfere  with  the  refining  trade,  any  refiner 
might  be  allowed  to  refine  in  bond,  on  paying 
all  the  expenses  of  supervision.  As  this  would 
be  optional,  no  hardship  could  be  complained 
of.  The  bonded  refineries  would  freely  import 
and  export  any  quantity  of  sugar,  and  would 
pay  duty  only  on  what  they  declare  for  home 
consumption.  The  duties  are  so  high  in  Bel- 
gium, that  the  Treasury  cannot  afford  to  refund 
them  approximately.  Every  mistake  becomes 
too  onerous  to  the  public.  A  high  scale  of 
^  rendements,*  combined  with  the  privilege  of 
refining  in  bond,  would  obviate  all  iigustice. 

*<  The  best  solution  of  all  would  be  a  radical 
reduction  of  the  duty.  Sugar  has  two  special 
claims  to  this  favour — ^first,  as  a  great  raw 
material  of  industry  ;  secondly,  as  an  article  of 
food  competing  with  spirituous  liquors.  If  the 
duties  were  generally  reduced  to  two  moderate 
rates  of,  say,  45.  and  6«.  on  raw  and  refined, 
say,  about  20  per  cent,  on  the  value,  all  ine- 
quitableness  would  disappear,  and  a  fiiir  revenue 
would  still  be  collected.  The  Belgian  duty  of 
17«.  lOJd.  per  cwt.  amounts  to  87  per  cent,  on 
the  official  average  prices  of  sugars  imported  from 
Belgium  to  England  in  1868,  viz.,  11.  Ox.  6d, 
per  cwt.  Yet  in  a  beet-root  country  like  this, 
on  account  of  the  additional  difficulty  of  assess- 
ing the  duty,  it  ought  to  be  exceptionally 
moderate." 

Mr.  Barron  also  gave  a  complete  account  of 
the  arm's  trade  of  Belgium,  of  which  Li^ge  is 
the  centre. 

'*  Of  the  numerous  manufactures  flourishing 
in  Belgium,  this  one  stands  seventh  in  the 
number  of   hands  which  it  occupies.      The 


census  of  1856  sets  down  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  ii  at  9,675.  Other  esti- 
mates bring  ^e  numbers  directly  or  indirectly 
engaged  in  it  up  to  20,000,  or  even  30,000. 
This  industry  is  confined  solely  to  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Li^ge.  It  is  this  local  concen- 
tration, together  with  the  division  of  labonr 
which  prevails  in  this  trade,  and  the  pn- 
eminence  which  it  has  acquired  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  that  render  it  comparable  only  to 
the  watch  trade  of  Geneva.  One  feature  of 
the  arm*s  trade,  proving  howjmuch  it  developes 
the  intelligence,  is,  that  many  of  the  improve- 
ments in  it  are  due  to  work^g  men.  At  tlie 
same  time,  being  practised  at  home,  it  is  not  so 
demoralizing  as  others  carried  on  in  large 
fiictories.  By  another  rare  privil^e,  it  is 
proof  against  political  convulsions,  thriving  in 
war  as  well  as  in  peace.  Every  successive 
innovation  brings  a  rich  harvest  to  Li^ge— 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  percussion-lock,  the 
breech-loader,  and  the  rifled  musket. 

*^  Forty  years  ago  the  average  production  of 
Belgium  was  only  182,292  barrels.  It  now 
amounts  to  six  times  that  number,  859,498 
being  the  number  of  barrels  approved  in  1864. 
This  is  a  greater  number  than  ever  before 
passed  through  the  proof-house  in  a  smgle 
year.  The  great  bulk  of  these  barrels  were 
newly  manufactured ;  a  small  fraction  oslj 
were  old  barrels,  obliged  to  be  proved  on  being 
repaired  or  percussioned.  Of  the  barrels  proved, 
8  per  cent,  on  an  average  burst,  and  are  oot 
included  in  the  above  figore  of  859,498; 
neither  does  it  include  the  arms  manufiu^tored 
by  the  Government.  The  production  of  1864 
is  large  when  compared  with  that  of  1863; 
enormous  if  compared  with  that  of  the  decen- 
nial period  from  1841  to  1850.  The  greats 
increase  has  been  in  single  guns  and  pocket- 
pistols.  Double  guns  and  holster-pistols  faave 
somewhatincreased.  The  production  of  muskets 
of  both  kinds,  whether  *bords'  or  milikiy 
arms,  has  fiftllen  in  1864  below  that  of  any 
year  since  1859. 

**  The  statistical  data  concerning  this  trade 
are  few,  and  those  few  are  somewhat  conflicting. 
With  reference  to  this  table,  the  first  remark  to 
be  made  is,  that  the  values  of  these  exports  are 
generally  understated,  the  only  authority  on 
which  they  are  based  being  the  merchants* 
declarations.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  to 
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be  remarked  thai  the  exports  of  recent  years 
must  inelade  large  amounts  of  foreign  arms 
imported  into  Be^mn  free  of  duty  to  be  re- 
paired or  altered.    Formerly  these  arms  were 
imported  enfranchise  provisoire,  nnder  the  law 
of  1846,  and  when  exported  were  not  included 
among  Belgian  produce.    The  old  duty  of  7*20 
per    cent  €ui  valorem  was  repealed    by   the 
Franco-Belgian  treaty,  and  a  large  importation 
of  foreign  arms  has  since  taken  place.    These 
imports    were    in    1861,    1,908,870;    1862 
1,602,996;  1868,1,025,625;  1864,1,185,372, 
which  of  course  became  confounded  with  Belgian 
produce,  and  when  exported  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it.    This  will  partly  account 
for  the   exceptionally  large  exports  of  1862. 
The  decrease  of  exports  of  1864  is  probably 
more  apparent  than  real,  considering  that  the 
manufiicture  of  barrels  has  increased  so  largely. 
The  records  of  exports  are  not  so  ample  as 
might  be  wished,  the  value  alone,  and  not  the 
quantities,  being  stated.     This  will  be  partially 
remedied  in  future  by  recording  the  gross  weight 
of   exports,    as   in  France.     Comparing  the 
small  fire-arms  exported  from  Belgium,  Great 
Britain,  and  France  during  1864,  it  appears 
that  Belgium  exported  small  arms  of  the  value 
of  654,8522.;   Great  Britain  of  the  value  of 
844,4762.,  and  France  of  the  value  of  280,024Z. 
**  In  attempting  a  comparison  like  the  above, 
the  want  of  exact  and  umform  data  is  seriously 
felt.     In  Belgium  there  is  no  record  whatever 
of  the  quantity  of  arms  exported.    In  England 
and  France  the  quantities  are  recorded,  but  on 
such  different  principles  as  to  baffie  all  attempts 
at  comparison.     The  three  statistics  agree  in 
showing  a  great  and  sudden  increase  of  exports 
in  1861,  caused  no  doubt  by  the  American  de- 
mand.    The  exports  reached  their  climax  in 
1862,  and  have  receded  ever  since.    Belgium 
is  certainly  gaining  upon  her  two  rivals,  having 
exported  last  year  a  greater  value  of  arms  than 
England  and  France  united.     Where  they  all 
go  to  cannot  be  ascertained.     The  official  re- 
turns afford  no  index  of  their  ultimate  desti- 
nation.   The  great  bulk  are  cleared  for  France 
and  England,  but  evidently  only  for  transit  or 
transhipment,  Antwerp  being  deficient  in  trans- 
Atlantic  steam  communication.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  most 
European  as  well  as  American  Governments 
buy  more  or  less  of  their  muskets  at  Li^ge. 
Vol.  n. 


The  best  customers  have  been  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Their  de- 
mand has  now  entirely  ceased.  Large  orders 
are  now  on  hand  for  Bussia  and  Italy. 

"  The  following  distinct  trades  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  musket.  The  barrel 
maker,  band  maker,  percussioner  ('  systemeur '), 
ramrod  maker,  loci  maker,  trigger-guard 
maker,  bayonet  maker,  locking-ring  maker, 
(' embagleur '),  screw  maker,  stock  maker, 
setter-up,  and  nipple  maker.  None  of  these 
use  machinery,  properly  so  called.  All  but  the 
first  do  their  work  at  home  by  manual  labour. 
The  barrel  makers  use  small  water-mills  for 
the  purposes  of  forging,  grinding,  and  boring 
the  barrels.  This  industry  is  carried  on  all 
over  the  arrondissement  wherever  water-power 
is  available,  by  a  thriving  class  of  artisans 
called  'usiniers.'  They  generally  buy  their 
own  iron  and  sell  the  barrels  to  the  '  fabricants 
d'armes,'  thus  often  amassing  good  fortunes. 
A  few  '  fabricants  '  of  the  highest  standing  buy 
their  iron  and  have  it  forged  themselves. 
Barrels  ought  to  be  made  of  tough  charcoal 
iron,  the  best  of  which  is  supplied  by  the  fur- 
naces of  Chimay,  Couvin,  Pi^ton-sur-Meuse, 
Bouillon,  and  Annevoye.  It  is  sold  in  the 
form  of  short  flat  slabs. 

^'  These  slabs  are  hammered  by  water-power 
into  long  flat  quadrangular  slabs  or  '  skelps ' 
called  '  lames  a  canon,'  about  three  feet  long, 
thicker  and  wider  at  one  end.  The  skelp- 
forger  (' marteleur  *)  with  two  assistants  can 
forge  about  80  or  90  skelps  in  ten  hours.  The 
next  operation,  that  of  welding  the  barrel,  is 
accomplished  by  hammering  the  skelp  on  a 
grooved  anvil,  thus  turning  up  the  edges  over 
a  mandril  and  welding  them  together  in  lengths 
of  two  inches  at  a  time,  each  length  being 
exposed  to  three  or  four  welding  operations 
with  alternating  high  and  low  heats.  A  good 
workman  will  weld  three  barrels  in  ten 
hours  labour.  The  lump  or  nipple- seat  is 
next  welded  on.  The  price  of  a  rough  barrel 
in  this  state  is  about  five  francs.  It  then 
undergoes  a  series  of  operations  called  '  usinage ' 
(chiefly  boring,  grinding,  and  straightening), 
which,  as  practised  in  the  Boyal  Factory,  will 
be  described  below.  Boring  as  now  practised 
is  assisted  by  the  pressure  of  the  workman's 
body.  It  is  so  severe  a  labour  as  often  to 
induce  deformity.     Grinding  is  attended  with 
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some  danger  from  the  occasional  rnptture  of  the 
mill-stones. 

**  When  the  barrel  comes  from  the  *  usine  * 
it  has  to  go  to  one  man  to  be  breeched,  to 
another  to  be  garnished,  to  a  third  to  be  per- 
eassioned,  to  a  fourth  to  be  drilled  for  the 
touoh-hole,  to  a  fifth  to  be  rifled,  to  a  sixth  to 
be  stocked,  to  a  seyenth^to  be  polished  and  set 
up.  The  stoker  and  setter-np  come  to  the 
coonting-honse  inth  their  wives  and  appren- 
tices to  fetch  their  pieces  of  work,  thus  losing 
a  day  on  the  jonmej  and  at  the  tayem.  Women 
are  constantly  seen  in  the  streets  of  Liege 
carrying  bundles  of  gun-barrels  on  their  heads. 
The  guns  come  back  to  the  manufacturer  after 
six  Of  seven  months.  The  setter-up  brings 
twenty  or  twenty-five  at  a  time.  Another  loss 
of  two  or  three  days  occurs  in  viewing  these 
arms.  Two  or  three  guns  will  be  rejected,  and 
this  loss  will  fall  on  the  workman,  who  is  pro- 
bably in  debt,  having  been  so  long  without 
receiving  any  wages.  The  wages  of  several 
months'  labour  are  paid  to  him  at  once,  ex- 
posing  him  to  temptation  and  robbeiy.  It  is 
not  surprising  if  tibese  two  classes  live  in  a 
state  of  ehronio  pauperism.  They  are  gene- 
rally ill  lodged,  ill  provided  with  tools,  stinted 
of  air  and  space.  It  is  common  to  see  a 
stocker  or  a  setter-up  obliged  to  work  and  sleep 
in  the  same  room,  surrounded  with  a  family 
and  perhaps  100  guns. 

**  The  only  hands  employed  on  the  gun- 
makers*  premises  are  a  few  lock-filers,  to  assist 
the  comptroller  in  viewing  the  guns  when  they 
come  in  from  the  stocker,  and  to  put  th0  locks 
into  working  order.  This  chss  of  men  are 
called  '  rhabiUeurs  *  or  ^  platineurs  de  recette.* 
The  lock-filers  are  generally  a  superior  class, 
each  master  having  often  a  workshop  in  the 
country  and  a  number  of  journeymen.  It  is  a 
trade  somewhat  tiying  to  the  chest.  In  case 
of  an  excessive  demand,  over  work  often  in- 
duces consumption,  from  the  pressure  of  the 
centre-bit  on  the  chest.  The  gun  furniture  is 
all  made  likewise  in  little  forges  round  the 
towB«  Of  course  in  cases  of  pressure  the 
gun-maker  has  to  send  repeatedly  to  get  in 
all  these  pieces.  A  gun  has  to  go  in  and 
out  of  the  makers'  premises  about  200  times 
before  it  is  finished^  and  to  pass  through 
twenty  different  hands.  Suck  a  system 
mnst  be  often  productive    of   inconvenience 


and  of  beterogeoeons  styles  of  workman- 
ship. 

*'  Liege  possesses  five  factories,  probabh  so 
called,  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  vi2.,  the 
Royal  Cannon  Foundry,  the  Royal  Gun  Fac- 
tory, the  Barrel  Works  of  Val-Benoit,  tb 
Musket  Factory  of  Messrs.  Falisse  and  Trap- 
man,  the  Revolver  Factory  of  M.  Fnmeotte. 
Yal-Benoit  is  the  only  miU  in  Belgium  vbere 
barrels  are  rolled  by  machinery.  It  was  first 
established  by  the  Cockerill  Company,  but  was 
dosed  in  1885.  The  great  difficulty  vru  to 
obtain  a  good  coke  iron  for  baxrels,  auch  as 
till  lately  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Wednesbuiy,  alo&c 
produced.  This  was  at  last  achieved  by  tbe 
celebrated  iron  works  of  Seraing.  Their 
barrel  iron  Is  described  by  some  as  superior 
even  to  charcoal  iron.  Thanks  to  this  resoH, 
Yal-Benoit  was  again  opened,  and  ia  nor 
organized  so  as  to  turn  out  about  400  barrels 
per  day.  They  are  made  from  slabs  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long.  These  are  first  bent  id 
their  whole  length  by  means  of  grooved  bead- 
ing-rolls until  they  assume  the  form  of  ahoh 
rough  tubes,  called  there  *  carottes,'  their  op- 
posite edges  being  brought  to  meet  without 
overlapping.  They  are  then  laid  on  the  hciirtk 
of  a  reverberating  furnace,  brought  to  a  fall 
welding  heat,  and  then  repeatedly  passed  be- 
tween grooved  rollers  of  gradually  decreasing 
grooves.  The  barrels  of  Yal-Benoit  are  sot 
considered  to  be  quite  equal  to  hand- foiled 
barrels ;  but  in  seasons  of  pressure  they  arc- 
employed  promiscuously  with  these,  even  for 
first-elass  muskets.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
men  are  employed  here. 

'*  Good  sporting  barrels  are  always  made  of 
iron  and  steel  rods,  twisted  together  on  various 
principles,  and  forming  various  patteins,  called 
ribbon-twist,  wire-twist,  stub  iron,  Bamascn?, 
&c.  The  ktter  ia  the  mo$t  expensive  kisd, 
being  made  of  compound  stripes  of  iron  sfld 
steel,  foiged  into  small  quadrangular  rods, 
which  are  first  twisted  upon  their  own  axee, 
then  wrapped  spirally  round  a  mandril  and 
forged  into  a  continuous  tube.  The  two  raeials, 
assuming  dififerent  colours  (the  iron  white,  the 
steel  black),  fona  little  knots,  called  here 
*  flowers,'  which  are  reproduced  with  greater 
or  less  reguhtrity  all  over  the  sur&ce  of  the 
barrel.  These  flowers  are  often  cooatex^tcd 
by  a  corroding  subatanco  a^Ued  externally. 
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A  pair  of  true  Damasons  barrels  can  be  bought 
at  laige  for  from  20  to  25  franes ;  the  best  for 
85  francs  and  40  francs.  Bernard,  of  Paris,  who 
has  acquired  a  European  reputation  for  these 
barrels,  charges  from  110  francs  to  120  francsfor 
a  pab  of  No.  16  bore,  and  185  francs  for  No.  12 
bore.  They  are  proved  by  himself  alone.  His 
mark  passes  current  in  France  and  Belgium  in 
lieu  of  an  official  mark,  there  being  no  Govem- 
ment  proof-house  in  Paris.  He  and  three 
others  in  Paris  make  about  2,000  barrels  per 
annum,  which  are  generally  sent  to  Li^ge  to 
be  mounted. 

'*M.  Falisse  has  in  his  factory  some  ad- 
mirable machinery  for  boring,  rifling,  and  stock 
making,  all  manufiictured  on  the  premises,  and 
Fome  of  it  quite  unique  of  the  kind.  As  a 
pin  to  be  made  cheaply  must  be  made  by  50 
men,  so  each  stock  is  here  made  by  20 
machines  and  30  workmen,  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
be  says,  than  the  common  stock  made  by  one 
man.  His  rifling  machinery  is  the  most  per- 
feet  in  Li^ge.  He  has  also  established  a 
manu&ctoiy  of  percussion  caps  and  nipples  at 
Bean&ys,  near  Liege,  which  has  now  passed 
into  other  hands,  and  is  still  the  only  private 
one  in  Belgium.  He  has  invented  some  ma- 
chines employed  in  this  fabrication,  and  has 
organized  simihir  factories  for  several  foreign 
Governments. 

"M.  Francotte  makes  breech -loading  re- 
volvers on  a  large  scale  by  machinery,  for 
prices  varying  frt>m  40,  45,  and  50  fr'ancs  to 
100  francs.  Each  of  these  pays  a  fee  of  Ave 
francs  to  the  heirs  of  the  late  M.  Lefaucheuz, 
the  inventor  of  the  favourite  system  of  breech- 
loading  both  for  pistols  and  fowling-pieces. 
About  60,000  Leiaucheux  revolvers  were  made 
at  Liege  last  year,  which  must  have  produced 
a  revenue  of  800,000  francs  to  the  patentee. 
The  Leiaucheux  patent  for  guns  has  expired. 
Few  other  guns  are  now  used  here  for  sporting 
purposes.  Gaps  and  ramrods  are  now  things 
of  the  past.  Empty  cartridges  of  pasteboard 
and  brass,  with  an  interior  fulminating  cap, 
are  made  aU  over  Belgium,  but  none  so  good 
as  Eley's.  The  best  fulminating  powder  is  not 
made  here. 

"  The  progress  of  Li^ge  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  incredible  cheapness  of  its  workmanship. 
This  cheapness  has,  of  course,  increased  the 
demand. 


<'  The  annual  production  of  guns  at  Li^ge  is 
now  about  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  St. 
Etienne.  The  number  here  manufactured  has 
fallen  to  about  80,000  fowling-pieces  annually ; 
therofore  not  half  as  many  as  are  bought  at 
Li^ge  by  the  French  alone,  notwithstanding 
the  duty  of  220  francs  per  100  kilos.  The 
Paris  gunsmiths  buy  three-fourths  of  their 
guns  at  Li^ge,  finish  them  carefully,  and 
sell  them  as  Paris  workmanship.  The  supe- 
rior qualities  are  about  equal  at  Li^ge  and 
St.  Etienne ;  the  produce  of  the  former  being 
superior  in  style  and  appearance,  that  of  tho 
latter  in  real  finish.  The  Belgian  talent  for 
imitation  is  here  conspicuous.  The  taste  of 
every  market  is  carefully  studied ;  the  trade- 
marks of  other  nations  and  makers  are,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  counterfeited.  Thus,  Li^ge  has 
supplanted  Birmingham  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  important  market  of  North  America.  A 
stringent  law  on  trade-marks  in  Belgium  is  a 
great  desideratum  for  British  industry. 

**  The  best  double-barrelled  Lefaucheux  gun 
costs  at  Li^ge  16Z.  sterling.  To  the  eye  this 
gun  will  be  quite  identical  with  a  80Z.  gun  of 
Paris,  or  a  40/.  gun  of  London ;  but  in  some 
parts  it  will  be  found  inferior  to  either.  If 
selected,  however,  with  care  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  gunsmith  to  be  examined  and  x 
*  finished,'  it  will  do  excellent  service.  Prom 
the  immense  scale  of  manufiicture,  a  gun 
seldom  comes  from  Li^ge  thoroughly  finished 
and  regulated.  The  iron  work  will  require  to 
be  case-hardened;  the  lock  will  require  the 
closest  scrutiny,  and  perhaps  re-temperiog. 
Here  it  is  that  England  defies  all  competition. 
A  pair  of  Wolverhampton  locks  will  cost  8/., 
therefore  as  much  as  an  average  Belgian  gun, 
but  will  last  for  a  lifetime.  The  Belgian  lock 
will  appear  quite  equal,  but  in  a  year  or  two 
the  main  spring  will  become  relaxed.  English 
iron,  coal,  and  workmen  have  been  brought  to 
Belgium  in  order  to  make  English  steel,  but  in 
vain.  This  is  consequently  attributed  to  the 
nature  of  the  Sheffield  water. 

*^  The  British  Board  of  Ordnance  has  bought 
about  150,000  stand  of  arms  at  Liege,  ^e 
contracts  were  passed  about  1854  with  an 
association  of  four  great  houses,  and  were 
finally  completed  in  1868,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  War  Department,  as  officially 
notified.     Of  this  order,  some   1,500  were 
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rolled  barrelfl  from  Yal-Benoit.  The  locks 
were  all  of  Li^ge  manufactnrey  excepting  some 
for  the  navy  rifles.  The  prices  were — ^for  the 
Enfield  rifle  masket,  with  bayonet,  complete, 
2L  18«. ;  the  artilleiy  carbine,  with  sword- 
bayonet,  SI.  Ss, :  the  naval  rifle  with  sword- 
bayonet,  8Z.  Ss.  6d.  All  these  arms  were 
made  under  the  inspection  of  British  artillery 
officers,  and  were  subject  to  a  view  unnsoally 
severe  for  Li^ge.  All  the  parts  were  made 
interchangeable,  an  object  very  difficult  of  at- 
tainment by  manual  labour.  These  arms  were 
found  from  8  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  those  supplied  by  the  English  gun  trade, 
and  at  least  equal  in  quality,  but  were  inferior 
in  regularity  to  the  machine-made  arms  pro- 
duced by  the  Enfield  fieictory.  During  the 
same  period  some  20,000  stand  were  also  sup- 
plied to  her  Migesty's  Government  by  the 
Imperial  factory  of  St.  Etienne.  This  would 
seem  to  show  a  decline  of  the  English  gun 
trade  since  1880,  when  Birmingham  was  the 
great  arsenal  of  the  world.  She  then  was  able 
at  a  short  notice  to  supply  the  French  Govern- 
ment with  140,000  muskets  at  28$.  each,  but 
seems  from  strikes  and  other  causes,  to  have 
lost  ground  so  much  as  to  have  been  hardly 
able  to  supply  28,000  Minie  rifles  to  our  own 
Government  in  two  years,  1852  and  1858. 

*'  Li^ge  was  well  represented  at  the  Exhibi- 
tions of  Paris  and  London  in  1855  and  1862. 
At  the  former  she  certainly  occupied  the  first 
place  for  military  arms.  The  house  of  Lemille 
there  exposed  a  collection  of  892*  different 
specimens  of  fire-arms.  One  great  medal  of 
honour  was  awarded  to  the  Li^ge  arms  trade 
collectively ;  three  personal  medals  of  honour, 
besides  eight  medals  of  the  first  class,  seven  of 
the  second  class,  and  three  honoraiy  mentions. 
The  charge  of  imperfect  straightening  has  been 
brought  against  Li^ge  barrels.  A  great  num- 
ber of  first  and  second-class  barrels  were  on 
this  occasion  examined  by  the  jury,  and  were 
most  of  them  found  defective  in  this  respect. 
The  London  Exhibition  received  fewer  contri- 
butions from  Li^ge  ;  there  being  only  nineteen 
exhibitors  in  Class  XI.,  Section  C,  Arms  and 
Ordnance.  Seven  medals  were  awarded  to 
Belgian  exhibitors,  viz. :  To  MM.  Simonis,  of 
Yal-Benoit,  for  their  lamipated  gun-barrels; 
to  MM.  Lezaack,  Dumoulin,  Jansen,  and 
Malherbe,  for  guns;  to  M.   Ladiy,  for  his 


rifle-rest ;  to  MM.  Coopal,  for  the  purity  of 
the  raw  materials  used  by  them  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder.  Eight  honorary  men- 
tions were  awarded  to  Belgians  in  the  same 
section.  In  another  class  a  medal  was 
awarded  to  M.  Amand,  of  Ermetton,  for  the 
excellence  of  his  charcoal  barrel-iron.  In 
ornamental  arms  suitable  for  display,  lAegd 
cannot,  of  course,  produce  such  works  of  ait 
as  are  always  exhibited  by  Paris  gun-makers. 
Yet,  in  the  decoration  of  saleable  guns,  her 
engravers  work  so  cheaply  and  well  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  Paris  gun-makers  to 
send  their  stocks  and  furniture  to  be  engraved 
at  Liege,  notwithstanding  the  cost  of  duty  and 
carriage.  Many  Li^gos  settled  in  Paris  bave 
risen  to  eminence  in  the  gun  trade,  as,  for 
instance,  M.  Leopold  Bernard. 

«  Another  Belgian  factory,  the  powder-mill 
of  MM.  Coopal,  at  Wetteren,  claims  here  & 
special  mention,  as  having  earned  a  European 
reputation.  All  the  powder  used  by  the 
Belgian  army  is  here  manu&ctured  by  con- 
tract, under  the  inspection  of  artilleiy  ofl&eers. 
From  1855  to  1857,  Wetteren  supplied  the 
British  Government  with  2,400,000  lbs.  of 
powder.  As  England  has  always  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  making  the  best  powder  in  the 
world,  the  selection  of  this  and  other  Belgian 
powder-mills  must  be  considered  as  highly 
honourable  to  this  industry.  Wetteren  has 
always  kept  pace  with,  and  sometimes  origi- 
nated, the  leading  improvements  in  this  art. 
One  of  these  which  is  due  to  Wetteren  is  the 
carbonization  of  wood  by  means  of  a  super- 
heated vapour,  invented  here  in  1842  by  M. 
Castillon.  This  happy  innovation  enables 
charcoal  to  be  calcined  to  the  precise  degree 
which  may  be  required.  By  employing  the 
two  other  ingredients  in  a  state  of  absolute 
purity,  it  is  now,  therefore,  possible  to  make 
powder  always  identical  in  quality.  Thus, 
from  an  empirical  it  has  risen  to  be  a  scientific 
process.  This  factory  employs  100  hands 
and  a  steam-power  of  100  horses.  Thoagh 
founded  so  long  ago  as  1778,  it  has,  by  good 
management,  been  preserved  fix>m  explosions — 
an  instance  rare,  if  not  unique,  in  the  annals 
of  this  dangerous  industiy. 
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Reports  on  the  past  and  present  State  of  Her 
Majesty's  Colonial  Possessions  for  the^  Year 
1863. 

West  Indies. — Jamaica, — The  revenue  for  the 
year  ending  80th  Septemher,  1868,  was 
298,8582.  lis.  Sd.,  and  the  expenditure, 
d02,285Z.  lis.  lOd.  The  puhlic  deht  amounted 
to  38,781Z.  19s.  Id.,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  contracted  during  the  previous  year,  chiefly 
on  account  of  immigration  and  road. 

Forty-three  Acts  were  passed  during  the 
year.    The  most  important  of  these  were — 

"  An  Act  for  the  Settlement  of  the  200,000Z. 
Loan  due  by  the  Island  to  Great  Britain.'* 
"An  Act  vesting  in  her  Majesty  the  Forts  and 
Fortifications  near  Port  Boyal,  and  granting  a 
perpetual  annuity  of  600Z.  per  annum  in  con- 
sideration of  their  bemg  kept  up  by  her 
Majesty's  Government."  *'  An  Act  for  the  Abo- 
lition of  Toll  Gates  throughout  the  Island." 
"  An  Act  to  provide  for  registering  duly  qualified 
Medical  Practitioners."  <<  An  Act  to  establish  a 
Tribunal  under  the  report  of  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  may  cancel  or  suspend  Certificates  of 
Masters  or  Mates  of  British  Merchant  Vessels." 
And  various  Acts  renewing,  amending,  or  re- 
pealing other  Acts  on  various  subjects  of  general 
or  local  interest. 

The  political  franchise  remained  unaltered, 
and  consisted,  first,  of  a  clear  annual  income 
(after  paying  all  debts)  of  150L  from  lands 
held  by  voter  or  voter's  wife ;  second,  a  clear 
annual  income  of  200/.  arising  partly  from 
lands  as  aforesaid  and  partly  from  any  income 
from  office  or  business  (deducting  all  charges 
or  expenses  of  such  office  or  business) ;  third, 
a  clear  annual  income  of  dOOZ.,  arising  from 
office  or  business  as  aforesaid;  fourth,  the 
payment  ani^ually  of  taxes  to  the  value  of  10/. 
The  number  qualified  to  vote  at  election  of 
members  of  Assembly  was  1,903,  but  the 
actual  number  of  voters  was  1,457 ;  so  that 
486,807  out  of  a  total  population  of  441,264 
had  no  voice  at  all.  The  Privy  Council  con- 
sists of  15  members.  The  Legislative  Council 
consists  of  17  members.  The  House  of  As- 
sembly consists  of  47  members.  No  census 
had  been  taken  since  May,  1861.  The  returns 
then  were  218,521  males,  and  227,748  females, 
the  females  being  in  excess  of  the  male  popu- 


lation by  nearly  7  per  cent.  The  white  popu- 
lation at  the  same  time  was  18,816,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  1  white  to  82  black  or  coloured. 
There  were  seven  savings*  banks,  with  2,222 
depositors,  and  the  united  deposits  amount  to 
58,166/.  9s,  2d.  The  religious  denominations 
in  Jamaica  were  represented  by  the  persons 
generally  attending  church  as  follows: — 
86,800  Church  of  England,  26,126  Baptists, 
86,730  Wesleyans,  9,457  Presbyterians,  9,500 
Moravian  Mission,  6,780  London  Missionary 
Society,  1,800  Roman  Catholics,  860  American 
Mission,  170  Hebrew,  and  400  Church  of  Scot- 
land. The  value  of  imports  was  1,087,529/., 
and  of  exports  1,007,924/. 

Bahamas. — The  rate  of  taxation  has  not 
varied  during  the  last  ten  years,  except  that 
steam-vessels  and  vessels  importing  coals  are 
now  liable  to  tonnage-duties,  and  that  one-half 
per  cent,  was  imposed  in  the  present  year  on 
merchandise  "  entered  for  warehousing^"  on 
exportation;  and  all  merchant  vessels  are 
liable  to  the  tonnage  duty,  entering  inwards 
and  outwards  respectively,  except  where  the 
cargo  consists  entirely  of  Bahama  produce.  The 
revenue  for  the  year  1863  was  74,511/.  45.  lid., 
while  the  expenditure  was,  including  debt  liqui- 
dated, 58,409/.  Is.  lid.  The  public  debt  has 
been  much  diminished,  and  will  be,  probably, 
entirely  paid  off  about  the  close  of  the  current 
year,  if  not  before.  The  original  amount  of 
debt  was  48,786/.  19s.  id.,  of  which  S,S60l.6s.ld. 
was  paid  off  in  1863,  and  28,412/.  9s.  Id.  in 
the  present  year.  Criminal  offences  have  con- 
siderably increased,  particularly  burglary  and 
larceny. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  provost-marshal, 
he  says,  that  while  in  the  year  1851  the  ave- 
rage number  of  prisoners  in  gaol  was  but  13, 
they  now  average  100.  Among  the  prisoners 
for  the  above  description  of  crimes,  many  white 
seamen  and  other  strangers  must  be  included 
in  the  last  above  average.  The  constitution  of 
the  Bahamas,  until  the  year  1841,  consisted 
of  a  governor,  council,  and  assembly ;  in  that 
year,  however,  instead  of  one  council,  two 
councils  were  created,  one  termed  the  **  execu- 
tive council,"  the  other  the  "  legislative  coun- 
cil," an  improvement  which  introduced  an 
element  of  harmony  that  has  prevented  any 
abmpt  dissolution  since  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, formerly  not  infrequent.    The  executive 
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council  is  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  the 
two  legislative  chambers,  *nino  members  being 
its  compliment,  and  the  colonial  secretary  being 
ex  officio  its  senior  member.  The  legislature  is 
usually  convened  about  the  month  of  February, 
and  terminates  its  session  in  April  or  May  fol- 
lowing. The  administrative  duties  of  govern- 
ment are  facilitated  by  the  appointment  of 
Boards  of  Commissioners,  with  distinct  func- 
tions  in  minor  matters  of  detail. 

The  value  of  imported  merchandise  into 
this  colony  attained  in  the  year  1862  to  the 
unprecedented  amount  of  1,250,822/.,  and  is 
estimated  for  the  year  1868  at  4,295,816/. 
The  value  of  merchandise  exported  from  the 
colony  was  estimated  in  tho  year  1862  at 
1,007,765/.,  and  for  the  year  1863  at 
8,868,567/.  The  greater  portion  of  mer- 
chandise imported  is  first  placed  in  bonded 
warehouses,  and  is  subject  consequently  to  no 
duty  whatever;  it  was  thence  exported  also 
without  payment  of  duty,  Nassau  for  this  trade 
having  been  practically  a  free  port,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tonnage  duty  on  vessels,  which 
does  not  affect  such  a  lucrative  business.  Per- 
sons engaged  in  mercantile  business  or  in  pro- 
fessional pursuits  are  rapidly  making  fortunes, 
while  persons  with  fixed  incomes  are  material 
sufferers  from  tho  high  prices  of  servants' 
wages  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
value  of  landed  property,  particularly  in  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  Nassau,  has  enhanced 
generally  from  800  to  400  per  cent.,  and  in 
good  business  situations  much  more,  while 
rents  have  correspondingly  increased. 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands. — The  general 
revenue  amounted  to  18,162/.  Os.  G^d,,  and 
the  expenditure  10,089/.  2s.  2^c/.  The  public 
debt  being  the  proportion  assigned  to  these 
islands  on  the  separation  from  the  Bahamas 
was  8,000/.  The  population  in  1861  was 
4,872  souls.  The  imports  were  valued  at 
8,870/.,  and  the  expoiis  at  4,079/. 

Triaidad. — ^In  1868  the  general  revenue 
amounted  to  161,811/.,  and  the  local  88,661/., 
the  annual  average  rate  of  taxation  from  all 
sources  being  2/.  8«,  9c/.  The  produce  of  the 
year  1868  was  equivalent  to  65,270  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  and  the  average  proportion  which 
taxation  bore  to  sugar  and  other  produce,  re- 
duced to  its  equivalent  in  sugar  per  hogshead, 
was  2/.  15<. 


British  Guiana. — In  1868  the  revenue  was 
266,170/,,  and  the  expenditure  267,291/. 
The  public  debt  was  »1,454/.  3«.  4d.  The 
value  of  imports  was  l,121,'9?Kj  and  of  ex- 
ports 1,679,885/. 

Barbados. — The  revenue  was  102,672/.,  ral 
the  expenditure  104,796/.  The  public  deM 
was  10,808/.  18«.  4t/. 

This  is  the  only  place  in  the  West  Indies 
where  the  negro  population  appears  sensibly 
to  increase.  The  annual  increase  was  not 
over-computed  at  two  per  cent.,  which  wonld 
make  an  addition  to  the  population  at  its  pre- 
sent amount  of  about  8,000  a  year.  Bnt  there 
goes  on  from  Barbados  an  easy  stream  of 
emigration,  which  is  hardly  perceptible  on  the 
spot,  and  is  more  observable  in  travelling 
through  the  other  colonies,  were  abnost  all 
the  household  servants  are  Barbadians,  and 
where  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  capacity. 
During  the  last  and  present  year,  however, 
there  has  been  a  more  active  movement  in  this 
direction,  and  since  the  spring  of  1868  some- 
thing like  6,000  people  must  have  left  the 
island  for  St.  Croix,  Antigua,  Demerara,  and 
Surinam.  The  emigration  to  Demerara  has 
included  mxmy  mechanics,  and  has  been  of  a 
moro  mixed  character  than  that  to  the  other 
places  named.  Still  the  bulk  of  the  emigrants 
was  of  those  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  hoe, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  effect  (ve 
trust  it  will  be  a  wholesome  one)  upon  so  large 
a  subtraction  fr;om  the  adult  agricoltaral 
labourers  of  the  island,  who,  male  and  female, 
according  to  the  census  of  1861,  numbered 
84,700. 

The  attendance  of  the  lower  classes  at  church 
has  also  fallen  off  very  much»  but  this  is  at- 
tributable to  their  inability  to  purchase  clothes 
as  formerly.  The  greatly  enhanced  price  of 
cotton  goods  has  put  it  quite  out  of  the  power 
of  those  poor  people  to  dress  as  they  have  been 
accustomed,  and  unless  they  can  appear  in 
their  finery  they  won*t  appear  at  all.  The 
same  falling-off  in  the  attendance  at  the  Was- 
leyan  and  Moravian  places  of  worship  is  noted 
and  lamented  by  the  missionaiy  teachers,  and 
is  produced  by  the  same  cause. 

The  attendance  at  the  schools  generailj 
during  the  last  eighteen  months  has  been  also 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  is  operated  on  bv  the 
same  causes  aa  I  have  adverted  to  in  regard  to 
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Uieir  presence  at  Diyine  wonhip.  The  pftrente 
bavo  not  the  means  of  sending  their  children 
properly  chid  to  school,  or  of  paying  their  small 
school  fees  as  formerly ;  such  has  heen  the 
effect  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  British  mann- 
factored  goods,  of  the  scarcity  and  oonseqnent 
high  price  of  proTisions  dnring  the  greater  part 
of  these  last  two  years,  and  of  tho  undeniable 
redactions  which  have  been  made  throughout 
the  island  generally  in  the  great  item  of  labour. 
The  diminution  in  the  number  of  pupils  has 
acted  with  peculiar  pressure  on  the  teachers,  a 
hard-working  and  deserring  class,  whose  direct 
income,  as  well  as  the  auxiliary  portion  of 
it  deriyed  from  the  education  committee,  is 
necessarily  dependent  upon  the  numbers  and 
contributions  of  their  scholars. 

Pursuing  the  usual  comparison  of  the  pre- 
ceding fire  yearsi  the  imports  and  exports 
during  thai  time  have  been : — 1859,  imports, 
1,049,286/.,  exports,  1,225,6712. ;  1860, 
imports,  941,761/.,  exports,  984,294/. ;  1861, 
imports,  928,874/.,  exports,  1,075, 874/. ;  1862» 
imports,  918,141/.,  exports,  1,067,612/. ;  1868, 
imports,  878,208/.,  exports,  981,142/.  Of  the 
imports  nearly  400,000/.  were  from  the  United 
States,  chiefly  in  proTisions,  which  is  somewhat 
in  excess  of  the  arerage  of  our  imports  from 
America.  The  yalue  of  manufactured  goods 
from  the  United  Kingdom  has,  however,  fallen 
to  below  one-half  of  what  it  had  been  for 
several  years  past,  and  when  their  increased 
price  is  borne  in  mind  it  may  safely  be  calcu- 
lated that  the  quantity  imported  was  little 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  usual  amount.  The 
sugar  has  been  placed  in  the  exports  at  15/. 
per  hogshead.  This  is  by  far  too  fi&Tourable 
an  esthnate  of  the  sum  realized  for  the  erop  of 
1868,  although  the  rise  in  price  which  took 
place  towards  the  close  of  the  year  realized  for 
the  few  who  had  not  then  parted  with  their 
stocks  sums  £ar  above  that  amount. 

The  crops  for  the  last  five  years  stand 
thus:  — 1859,  40,848  hogsheads;  1860, 
48,865 ;  1861,  49,845  ;  1862,  46,078 ;  1863, 
42,486.  The  crop  of  1868  was  again  below 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  was  equal 
only  to  86,107  hogsheads.  The  wonder  is, 
how  with  the  droughts  of  1868  and  the  early 
part  of  1864|  the  one  following  so  immediately 
on  the  other,  it  has  been  possible  to  extract 
even  thai  quantity  of  sugar  from  the  parched 


and  shallow  soil  of  this  extraordinary  little 
place ;  it  says  a  great  deal  for  the  perseteranoe 
and  industry  of  the  people,  the  high  cultivation 
of  the  land,  and  something  too,  for  the  hardy 
*and  enduring  character  of  the  cane  phint, 
which  can  live,  it  may  be  with  a  siekly  hue, 
through  such  trials,  but  which  so  soon  recovers 
and  flourishes  with  the  least  propitious  weather. 
Short,  as  the  crop  has  been,  however,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  good  sales  which  have  been 
eflfected  of  a  great  part  of  it  will  have  made  it 
a  much  more  remunerative  one  than  any  of  its 
three  predecessors.  The  total  amount  of  ton- 
nage inwards  was  124,078,  and  exceeded  that 
of  1862  by  about  8,000  tons.  The  British 
tonnage  rose  in  1868  to  98,251  from  88,580 
in  1662.  There  was  a  considerable  diminution 
at  the  same  time  in  the  number  of  vessels 
sailing  under  the  American  flag. 

In  1868  there  were  more  prisoners  in 
confinement  than  in  any  preceding  year.  The 
highest  number  was  in  the  month  of  October, 
when  it  reached  647|  inclusive  of  between  20 
and  80  debtors.  The  causes  of  this  unhappy 
state  of  things  lay  in  an  unexampled  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  food,  and  in  the  general 
poverty  of  the  island.  The  privations  of  the 
people  were  great  beyond  measure,  and  the 
vast  mtgority  of  those  who  found  their  way 
into  prison  were  persons  convicted  of  stealing 
growing  provisions.  Many  of  them  were  in 
a  most  feeble  eondition,  and  barely  clothed. 
The  mortality  amongst  them  during  the  year 
was  15,  but  the  hospitals  were  crowded.  In 
the  total  number  committed  during  the  year, 
8,727,  there  were  1,961  eases  of  sickness. 
But  whilst  there  were  so  many  of  the  prisoners 
whose  wants  and  privation  had  led  them  to 
offend  against  the  law,  and  who  to  a  degxee 
commanded  our  sympathy,  there  were  others 
who  seem  to  have  brought  into  prison  the  same 
lawlessness  and  contempt  of  all  order  and 
decency  which  had  marked  their  conduct  out- 
side, and  which  had  led  to  so  much  outrage 
throughout  the  island ;  cases  of  flagrant  breach 
of  prison  discipline  were,  in  consequence,  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

Grenada. — The  revenue  was  19,105/.  and 
the  expenditure  19,601/.  The  public  debt  was 
9,000/.  The  popuktion  in  1868,  was  85,280. 
The  value  of  imports  was  90,074/.,  and  of  ex- 
ports, 112,477/. 
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Tobago. — The  revenue  was  8,278/.,  and  the 
expenditure  8,769/.  The  yalue  of  imports  was 
49,869/.,  and  of  exports  55,875/. 

The  sugar  crop  of  last  year  reached  only 
8,291  hhds.  er  52,922  cwts.,  and  the  then 
depressed  state  of  the  market  has  had  an 
unfaTOurahle  effect  on  the  preparation  for  the 
crop  to  he  reaped  this  year.  In  1857  there 
were  60  sugar  estates  in  cultivation ;  there  are 
now  65,  to  which  may  he  added  six  other 
smaller  estates  which  have  heen  annexed  to 
and  worked  with  other  properties,  making  a 
total  of  71  estates  now  in  fiill  cultivation.  Of 
these,  58  helong  to  resident  proprietors  and 
18  to  absentees,  no  less  than  21  estates  having 
passed  from  absentees  to  resident  owners 
during  the  last  seven  years.  The  average 
sugar  crop  during  six  years  prior  to  1858  was 
55,180  cwt.,  the  average  crop  during  the  last 
six  years  was  64,887  cwt.,  showing  an  average 
increase  of  9,657  cwt.,  notwithstanding  the 
very  bad  season  and  short  crop  of  1857  and 
1868.  Under  the  stimulus  of  an  improved 
state  of  the  market  for  colonial  produce,  cane 
cultivation  has  been  largely  extended  this  year, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  crop  of 
1865  will  fnUy  equal  that  of  1862,  which  was 
the  largest  crop  shipped  since  1889.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  made  in  1862  was  more  than 
double  the  quantity  made  in  1841,  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  crop  of  1857,  being 
88,198  cwt.  in  1862,  compared  with  48,096 
cwt.  in  1857.  The  crop  of  1860  in  Tobago 
was  below  the  average.  The  average  crop  of 
Tobago  for  the  last  six  years  gives  a  proportion 
of  470  lbs.  per  head  on  the -total  population,  or 
of  2,852  lbs.  per  head  on  one-fifth  of  the 
population.  The  sugar  crop  shipped  in  1862 
gave  a  proportion  of  605  lbs.  per  head  on  the 
total  population,  or  of  8,025  lbs.  per  head  on 
one-*fiflh  of  the  population. 

The  principal  sources  o(  revenue  are  the 
customs  and  tonnage  dues,  an  assessment  of 
7  J  per  cent,  on  the  annual  value  of  properties, 
and  spirit  retail  licences.  There  is  no  export 
duty  nor  excise  tax  on  rum,  and  there  are  no 
municipal  or  parochial  taxes  for  local  objects, 
as  in  most  of  the  other  colonies,  neither  is 
there  any  impost  for  immigration  purposes. 
The  average  rate  of  taxation  <  per  capita  *  is 
from  10  to  12  shillings,  which,  considering 
that  it  covers  a//  the  local  expenditure,  is  by 


no  means  large,  and  is  considerably  less  ilian 
the  rate  levied  in  the  other  islands. 

The  general  condition  of  the  colony,  as 
exhibited  under  the  foregoing  heads,  may 
confidently  be  pronounced  to  be  satisfiietaiy, 
notwithstanding  a  temporary  derangement  of 
its  finances,  attributable  solely  to  an  injudicious 
curtailment  of  the  ways  and  means  to  meet  the 
ordinary  expenditure,  and  the  balance  against 
.the  colony  which  has  been  thus  created 
through  inadvertence,  and  not  through  any 
wasteful  or  extravagant  expenditure,  may  easily 
be  remedied  by  the  restoration  of  the  property- 
tax  to  its  former  rate. 

The  revenue  raised  in  1863  was  equivalent 
to  a  rate  of  10«.  8^-(/.  per  head,  and  might  be 
raised  to  a  rate  of  12s.  per  head  wi&out 
forming  an  undue  burden  on  a  population  not 
otherwise  taxed,  and  with  manifest  advantage 
to  the  public  general  good.  Even  with  this 
deficiency  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  financial 
position  of  the  colony  is  incomparably  better 
than  it  was  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
public  debts  had  to  be  liquidated  by  large  loans 
and  the  issue  of  treasury  debentures. 

There  has  been  considerable  progress  in 
agricultural  operations;  more  estates  are  in 
cultivation,  and  the  evils  of  absenteeism  have 
been  greatly  diminished,  and  an  average  increase 
of  nearly  10,000  cwt.  on  the  sugar  crop  dnring 
the  last  six  years  indicates  unmistokeable  im- 
provements, whilst  the  proportion  which  the 
staple  product  bears  to  the  island  population, 
compared  with  what  is  obtained  in  the  otiier 
islands,  is  the  best  evidence  of  a  fertile  soil  and 
good  husbandry,  aided  by  the  industry  of  a 
happy  and  peaceful  peasantry. 

The  marked  decrease  of  crime,  and  the  rare 
occurrence  of  offences  of  a  grave  character,  ore 
worthy  of  note  when  contrasted  with  the  fitvour- 
able  progress  of  religious  and  secular  education, 
whose  salutary  influence  on  the  community  at 
large  has  unquestionably  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  general  peace  and  tran- 
quillity which  has  now  been  the  happy  lot  of 
this  island  for  many  years. 

Su  Vincent.  —  Notwithstanding  the  great 
commercial  depression,  the  revenue  had  not 
diminished.  No  new  or  special  public  works 
had  been  undertaken.  In  agriculture,  if  not 
in  the  processes  of  manufacture  of  sugar  and 
arrow-root,  much  improvement  has  recently 
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been  apparent.  We  do  not  exaggerate  when  we 
say  that  three  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  an 
estate  in  the  island  where  implemental  hus- 
bandry was  ased.  Now  the  properties  on 
which  ploughs,  horse-hoes,  and  harrows  are 
not  at  work,  are  the  exceptions.  Information 
and  experience  haye  been  sought  in  other 
colonies  and  introduced  with  marked  success, 
shown  conspicuously  in  the  fact  that  notwith- 
standing the  suspension  of  cultiyation  on  some 
estates,  and  the  exceptionably  unfaTOurable 
weather  of  1868,  from  which  this  colony 
suffered  much,  though  not  to  the  extent  of 
other  neighbouring  islands,  the  exports  of 
sugar  in  1868  were  above  an  average,  and 
beyond  those  of  1862,  while  produce  has  been 
already  shipped  for  the  crop  of  1864  equal  to 
5,092  hogsheads  of  sugar,  626  puncheons  of 
mm,  and  650  molasses ;  the  total  for  the  year 
being  expected  not  to  fall  below  that  of  1868. 
Of  arrow-root  the  exports  were  4,190  barrels, 
1,882  half-barrels,  8,864  tons,  and  26  casks. 

8l  Lueia, — The  revenue  was  estimated  at 
18,642/. ;  the  imports  were  69,588/.,  being 
considerably  less  than  in  the  previous  year, 
and  the  exports,  88,711/.  An  export  duty  is 
levied  on  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  charcoal,  fire- 
wood, hides,  coffee,  cocoa,  &rine,  and  logwood, 
at  the  following  rates : — Sugar,  4 J(/.  per  100 
lbs. ;  molasses.  Is,  6d.  per  puncheon ;  rum, 
Ss,  per  puncheon;  charcoal,  28.  per  barrel; 
firewood,  is.  per  cord;  hides,  6d.  each; 
fJBirine,  Id.  per  pot ;  logwood,  8^.  per  ton.  The 
tax  on  the  first  three  productions,  viz.,  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum,  is  appropriated  to  paying 
the  interest  on,  and  sinking  fund  for  the  re- 
demption of,  the  imperial  loans  to  St.  Lucia 
for  immigration  and  roads  and  bridges.  On 
the  proportion  allotted  for  the  road  loan,  there 
is  always  a  considerable  surplus,  which  aug- 
ments the  road  fund.  The  taxes  amounted 
last  year  to  1,781/.  IBs.  9</.,  of  which  410/. 
2s.  2d.  was  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  road 
fund.  The  duties  on  the  remaining  articles 
are  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  In  1868 
they  amounted  to  271/.  ISs.  M. 

By  &r  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  colony  were  Roman  Catholics.  The 
number  of  Protestants  did  not  exceed  960,  and 
many  of  the  coolie  immigrants  were  either 
Mahometans  or  Hindoos.  The  population 
was    28,185,    of   whom    925    were    whites. 


The  produce  exported  in  1868  consisted  of 
8,725,124  lbs.  sugar,  111,200  gallons  mo- 
lasses, 15,299  gallons  rum,  and  215,782  lbs. 
cocoa. 

Antigua. — The  house  of  Assembly;consists 
of  twenty-seven  members.  The  qualifications 
for  members  and  voters  which  are  fixed  by  an 
Act  passed  in  1842  are  as  under: — <<An 
annual  income  of  66/.  derived  from  real 
property  within  the  island;  or,  an  annual 
income  of  200/.  derived  from  profession,  trade, 
business,  &c.  To  be  a  voter  for  the  city  and 
towns,  the  requirements  are  possession  of  land 
either  in  fee-simple  or  as  a  tenant  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  six  months  previous  to  elec- 
tion, and  of  the  yearly  value  of  26/.  To  be 
voters  for  the  country  divisions,  the  require- 
ments are  possession  of  ten  acres  of  land  in 
fee-simple,  or  of  five  acres  with  buildings 
thereon,  or  land  of  the  value  of  111/.,  or  one 
acre  of  land  and  building  of  value  of  222/.,  or 
tenant  paying  not  less  than  88/.  per  annum." 
The  island  is  divided  into  fourteen  electoral 
districts.  Of  the  522  voters  registered  for  the 
whole  island,  819  are  registered  for  the  city  of 
St.  John,  and  the  towns  of  English  Harbour, 
Falmouth,  and  Parham,  returning  together  six 
members,  and  the  remaining  208  are  registered 
for  eleven  country  districts,  returning  twenty- 
one  members. 

The  increased  death-rate  for  the  years 
1862  and  1868  may  to  some  extent  be  attri- 
buted to  mortality  from  small-pox,  that  disease 
having  broken  out  in  the  colony  in  the  latter 
part  of  1862,  and  continued  in  an  epidemic 
form  throughout  the  whole  of  1868.  Owing, 
however,  to  a  general  vaccination  of  the  people 
having  been  promptly  and  energetically  effected 
by  the  medical  profession,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Government,  the  severity  of  the  disease 
was  considerably  mitigated,  and  ^e  number  of 
deaths  were  few,  not  being  more  then  202,  or 
about  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  attacked. 
The  disease  left  no  estate  or  negro  viUage 
unvisited,  and  ran  through  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  black  popuktion,  attacking  whole  families 
at  a  time.  In  addition  to  this  visitation  the 
colony  suffered  during  the  year  from  one  of  the 
severest  droughts  on  record,  affecting  agricul- 
tural operations  generally  to  a  serious  extent, 
and  almost  entirely  destroying  the  crop  of 
ground  provisions.    The  labourer  was  in  con- 
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sequence  of  these  disastrous  cirom&stances 
brought  to  a  state  of  great  misery  and  distress. 
There  was  perhaps  no  population  in  the  West 
Indies  placed  in  as  nnfortanate  a  situation 
from  these  joint  visitations  as  that  of  Antigua. 
Upwards  of  one-half  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion  Uto  in  what  are  called  '^  free  villages." 
In  these  villagesi  eighty  in  number,  most  of 
which  were  established  immediately  after  the 
enaifiipatioB,  soibb  neat  and  well-ordered 
cottages,  belonging  to  tradesmeui  small  shop- 
keepers, and  head  workmen,  are  to  be  seen, 
but  in  the  minority  of  instances,  especially  in 
the  villages  at  a  distance  from  St.  John,  the 
plot  of  land  purchased  rarely  exceeds  forty 
square  feet  in  extent,  and  on  a  portion  of  this 
a  wretched  hovel  is  erected,  often  containing 
but  one  room,  and  that  unfloored  and  imper- 
fectly ventilated,  and  in  which  not  unfroquently 
five  or  si:;  persons,  adults  and  children  of  both 
sexes,  sleep  together  at  night.  These  evils  are 
considerably  aggravated  by  the  great  scarcity 
of  water,  ihe  villages  being  solely  dependent 
for  a  supply  on  the  ponds  in  the  neighbourhoodi 
the  water  from  which  in  a  dry  season  is  gene- 
rally muddy,  foul,  and  stagnant.  The  position 
of  the  labourer  located  on  the  sugar  estates  is 
somewhat  preferable,  both  in  regard  to  his 
dwelling  and  to  his  habits  generally,  to  that  of 
the  villager,  and  as  most  of  the  estates  are 
supplied  with  cisterns,  the  privations  arising 
from  the  want  of  good  water  are  not  as  severe 
on  the  estates  as  in  tiie  villages.  The  subject 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  bf  the  people  and 
of  checking  the  extraordinary  high  rate  of 
mortality,  which  in  respect  of  the  British  West 
Indies  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  Antigua,  has  en- 
grossed the  serious  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  many  useful  measures  have  of  late 
years  been  passed  with  these  objects.  In  the 
year  1860,  an  Act  was  passed  for  affording 
medical  relief  to  the  labourers.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  the  children  of  labourers 
under  ten  years  of  age,  and  labourers  over  sixty, 
are  supplied  with  medical  aid  and  medicine  free 
of  charge^  and  the  able-bodied  labourer  at  an 
almost  nominal  rate*  In  the  same  year  the 
sum  of  8,250^.  was  expended  in  cleaning  the 
ponds  of  the  island,  in  order  to  afford,  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  a  supply  of  water  accessible  to 
all  persons.  The  large  sum  of  7|456/.  19«.  4^. 
is  annually  expended  in  the  support  of  poor- 


houses,  hospitalsi  Board  of  Healihi  and  for  iki 
purposes  of  medical  relief,   vaccinatifli,  &c. 
Nor  has  the  Government  been  hm  regardful 
of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  provision 
being  made  for  the  jaaintenance  of  six  recton 
and  seven  Gontes  of  the  Established  Chnreb, 
besides  which  grants  are  occasionally  made  for 
the  support  of  the  other  religious  denomiiut- 
tions.    Notwithstanding  these  endeavours  on 
the  part  of  those  in  authority  to  raise  the 
moral  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  people,  the 
annual  returns  exhibit  the  .unaccountable  but 
undeniable  fact  that  instead  of  an  improvement 
there  has  been  a  positive  retrogression  in  both 
these  particulars.     The  labourer  seems  insen- 
sible of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
himself  and  family  from  free  ventilation,  clean- 
liness, and  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water, 
and  would  not  willingly  contribute  his  labour  or 
his  money  for  either  of  such  purposes.    It  has 
been  found  impossible  to  induce  those  residing 
in  the  villages  to  give  even  a  couple  of  dsjs' 
work  in  cleaning  the  ponds  in  the  inunediate 
vicinity  of  theur  dwellings;  henee  the  ponds 
have  either  to  be  cleaned  at  the  expense  of  tbo 
general  revenue,  or  from  the  want  of  cleaning 
get  filled  and  become  useless.    Experience  has 
fully  shown  that  some  legislation  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  protecting  the  labourer  against 
the  effects  of  his  apathy  and  indifference  to  all 
matters  relating  to  his    sanitary  condition; 
such  interposition  seems  to  be  now  impeiativelj 
called  for.     The  negro  villages   might  with 
advantage    be  placed    under  ihe    inunediate 
superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
subjected  to  periodical  visits  from  the  police,  so 
as  to  ensure  the  enforcement  of  the  sanitarj 
regulations  of  the  Board.     The  villages  might 
also  be   supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome 
water,  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  by  eiactfog 
from  each  male  resident  a  given  number  of 
days'  work  in  each  year  for  the  building  and 
keeping  in  order  of  reservoirs,  and  for  the 
making  and  keeping  up  of  ponds,  &c.,  for  the 
use  of  his  village. 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  from 
the  following  sources,  viz. : — 

1.  A  tax  of  ^d,  per  acre  of  land  and  a 
tax  of  1^^.  per  100  gallons  of  molasses,  and 
l^d.  per  100  gallons  on  mm  manufactnred  in 
the  island.  These  taxes  are  raised  under  the 
autibority  of  an  Act  passed  in  179&9  called  the 
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**  Record  Act,*'  the  object  of  which  is  stated  in 
the  preamble  to  be  for  the  '*  keeping  and  pre- 
serration  of  a  pnblio  record  of  the  number  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  island,  and  the  islands 
a4)^6i^t  and  thereto  belonging,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  ram,  and  molasses  aimnally  pro- 
duced  there&om,   as  well  for  the  advantage 
which  the  public  in  general  may  denTe  there- 
'fmm^^ma  for  the  satisfaction  and  benefit  which 
may  thereby  erMlaattj  accrue  to  absent  pro- 
prietors, minors,  and  other  ptTsuas  iiaidi^g 
plantations  therein."     2.  A  duty  upon  articles 
imported  into  the  colony.    .  8.  A  duty  upon 
the  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  into  and  clear- 
ing from  the  island.     4.  A  ta::  upon  carriages 
let  for  hire.    5.  A  duty  upon  licences  to  carry 
fire-arms.      6.    A  duty  on   licences  to  sell 
liquors,  &c,      7.  Fees  of  office.      8.  A  duty 
upon  boat  porters*  and  jobbers'  licences.     9. 
Market  tolls.     10.  Fines,  penalties,  and  for- 
feitures.    In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
following  special  funds  are  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Established  Church,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  immigrants,  and  for  the  mainte- 
ance  of  the  militia  cavalry  corps,  viz. : — Chi;rch 
establishment  assessments  made  by  the  vestries 
of  the  several  parishes  and  collected  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  colony.     The  assessments  for 
1863  were  as  follow: — Saint  John,   1^  per 
cent,  upon  the  rental  of  houses,  and  9d,  per 
acre  on  land ;  Saint  George,  2s.  per  acre  on 
uncultivated,  la.  per  acre  on  cultivated  land, 
and  2s.  on  every  village  lot ;  Saint  Mary,  a  tax 
of  M,  per  aero  on  land,  and  from  Is,  to  2^.  on 
each  village  lot ;  Saint  Peter,  1«.  6d.  per  acre 
on  land;  Saint  Philip,  Is,  per  acre  on  land, 
and  on  each  village  lot  firom  Is,  to  60. ;  Saint 
Paul,  Is.  Id.  per  acre  on  cultivated,  and  6d, 
per  acre  on  uncultiyated  land,  and  from  Is,  to 
6s.  on  each  village  lot. 

An  export  duty  of  8«.  4iL  on  each  hogshead 
of  sugar,  and  a  duty  of  4s.  Sd,  per  gallon  on 
all  rum  consumed  in  the  island.  The  revenue 
for  1862  was  48,477^.,  and  the  expendi- 
ture 87,478^  The  public  debt  amounted  to 
23,228Z.  19*. 

The  total  value  of  articles  imported  in 
1863  was  173,912;. 

ManUerrai.  —  The  revenue  in  1863  was 
8,891/.,  and  the  expenditure  8,843/.  The  po- 
pulation in  1861  was  7»645.  The  imports  were 
valued  at  20,089/.»  and  the  exports  at  15,155/. 


It  was  to  be  regretted  that  more  attention 
was  not  bestowed  in  this  island  to  the  growth 
of  cotton ;  which  being  a  much  less  expensive 
cultivation  than  that  of  the  sugar  cane,  and 
less  susceptible  to  and  dependent  on  the  varia- 
tions of  a  capricious  climate,  is  less  risky  and 
better  suited  in  every  respect  to  the  agricul- 
turist of  limited  capital.  There  are  in  the 
northern  and  southern  districts  some  thousands 
of  acres  of  land,  at  present  uncultivated,  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  which 
may,  1  am  told,  Iw  padiMod  or  leased  on  very 
easy  terms.  The  ordinary  rental  in  the  dis- 
tricts to  which  I  refer  averages  IQs.  an  acre. 
The  cost  of  putting  in  an  acre  of  cotton,  keep- 
ing it  clean,  and  reaping  and  ginning  the  crop, 
comes  to  about  bl,  an  acre  whore  the  land  is 
already  clear  of  brushwood,  and  to  about 
6/.  10s,  where  the  brushwood  has  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  average  yield 
per  acre,  allowing  for  the  failure  of  some  of 
the  trees  and  other  accidental  losses,  need  not 
be  estimated  at  less  than  400  lbs.  of  ginned 
cotton.  The  **  sugar-loaf,*'  which  grows  luxu- 
riantly there,  and  to  which  we  now  refer,  sells 
at  present  in  the  home  market  at  from  28.  2d. 
to  2$.  M.  per  lb.  Take  it  at  28.,  and  the  acre 
will  give  40/.  sterling.  From  this  we  must 
deduct  about  six  per  cent,  (say  21,  8a.)  for 
freight,  insurance,  merchants'  and  other  charges, 
10s,  for  rent  of  land,  and  6/.  10s.  for  tbe  cost 
of  production  (allowing  at  the  outset  for  the 
clearing  of  the  land),  and  there  remains  the 
very  handsome  profit  of  30/.  12s,  on  each  acre 
of  the  cultivation. 

St,  Christopher. — The  revenue  in  1868  was 
21,972/.,  and  the  expenditure  22,154/.  The 
amount  of  imports  was  151,865/.,  of  exports 
175,686/.  The  population  was  24,808.  The 
electoral  franchise  was  so  restricted  that  only 
156  persons  voted  at  the  last  election,  24  of 
whom  were  returned. 

Virgin  Islands. — The  revenue  was  1,768/., 
and  the  expenditure  1,854/.  The  imports 
amounted  to  8,875/.,  and  the  exports  to 
11,413/. 

Mauritius, — The  total  cost  of  the  defences 
and  garrison  during  the  year  was  187,000/. 
The  value  of  imports  was  2,288,846/.,  and  of 
exports  -2,661,098/.  The  shipping  entered 
was  556  vessels,  206,814  tons.  The  popula- 
tion was  esthnated  at  828,254. 
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Canada. — The  total  receipts  for  the  year 
1868  amonnted  to  14,882,508  dollars,  and  the 
total  payments  to  14,909,182  dollars.  The 
imports  amonnted  to  45,964,498  dollars. 

New  Brunswick. — ^The  revenue  for  the  year 
amonnted  to  188,450^.,  and  the  ezpenditnre  to 
180,904Z.  The  imports  were  1,595,518^.,  and 
the  exports  1,029,829Z.  Many  ships  huilt  in 
the  province  were  bendes  exported,  amounting 
to  nearly  900,000^.  The  sum  expended  by 
the  Government  for  educational  purposes 
amounted  to  112,189^ 

Prince  Edward's  Island. — The  revenue  for 
the  year  was  41,125Z.,  and  the  expenditure 
86,44i;.  The  value  of  imports  was  298,4812., 
and  of  exports,  209,4722.  A  general  elec- 
tion for  the  House  of  Assembly  took  place 
early  in  the  year,  and  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable majority  being  returned  to  support 
the  existing  Government.  Since  the  general 
election  of  1859,  all  holders  of  salaried  offices 
had  been  excluded  from  seats  in  the  legislature, 
in  conformity  with  pledges  made  on  the  hus- 
tings by  the  present  Government  party,  which 
was,  previous  to  that  election,  in  opposition. 
The  practical  inconveniences  which  attended 
this  experiment  proved  greater  than .  those 
which  it  was  intended  to  remedy,  and  at  the 
election  of  1868  this  system  was  so  far  modi- 
fied that  two  salaried  officers,  the  Attorney- 
General  and  the  Colonial  Secretary,  came 
forward  as  candidates,  and  were  returned  as 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  "A 
further  extension  of  the  departmental  system, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  financial  secretary 
with  a  seat  in  the  House,  would  be  advan- 
tageous. A  few  weeks  after  the  election  for 
the  Lower  House,  the  first  election  of  the 
Upper  House  took  place  under  the.  Act 
which  had  been  passed  in  the  previous  year 
"  to  change  the  constitution  of  the  legislative 
council  by  rendering  the  same  elective." 

The  qualification  for  electors  under  this  Act 
is  fixed  at  freehold  or  leasehold  property  of  the 
value  of  100/.  currency,  or  lands  partly  free- 
hold and  partly  leasehold  amounting  together 
in  value  to  that  sum.  A  candidate  for  the 
council  is  required  to  be  a  British  subject, 
thirty  years  of  age,  who  has  been  resident  in 
the  colony  for  five  years  previous  to  the  election. 
Seven  of  the  thirteen  members  elected  were 
members  of  the  nominated  council  at  the  time 


of  its  dissolution.  Of  these  7,  5  had  been 
placed  in  the  old  council  by  the  present  Gover- 
nor since  his  assumption  of  the  government 
of  the  province ;  9  of  the  18  elected  memberB 
were  returned  to  support  the  policy  of  the  party 
composing  the  majority  in  the  Lower  House. 
The  first  elective  council,  therefore,  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislaiure. 
Bermitda.  —  The  revenue  in  1868  was 
24,2592.,  and  the  expenditure  18,5182.  The 
imports  were  242,8982.,  and  the  exports 
29,6502. 

Vancouver  Island.  —  The  imports  in  the 
colony  increased  largely.  In  1861  they  were 
416,2992.;  in  1862,  525,9872.;  in  1868, 
796,2182.  The  population  was  orderly,  loyal, 
and  prosperous ;  pauperism  was  unknown. 

Sierra  Leone. — The  Governor  reported  that, 
of  all  the  establishments  which  he  had  seen 
on  the  west  coast  of  Afirica,  Sierra  Leone 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  best  suited  as  a 
dep6t  for  supplying  the  demands  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  for  the  exportation  of 
native  produce ;  the  harbour  is  safe  and  easy 
of  access,  fresh  water  and  provisions  are  to  be 
had  in  abundance,  whilst  the  increased  clearing 
and  draining  have  materially  improved  the 
climate. 

He  submitted  a  scheme  for  a  loan  for 
public  works  by  which  these  advantages  could 
be  introduced.  And  he  thought  that  all  legis- 
lation there  should  have  for  its  object  the  en- 
couragement of  commerce,  by  reducing  as  far 
as  possible  import  and  tonnage  dues.  Direct 
taxation  might  be  increased  without  injustice, 
and  smaller  import  duties  (without  drawback 
on  re-exportation)  would  probably  soon  realize 
nearly  as  large  a  revenue  as  is  now  collected, 
at  the  same  time  materially  diminish  the  ex- 
pense of  collection. 

Gambia.  —  The  imports  and  exports  had 
increased  from  254,2462.  in  1862  to  817,6882. 
in  1868.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  had  in- 
creased. In  1862  there  were  exported  only 
4  cwts.  of  cotton;  in  1868  the  quantity  ex- 
ported increased  to  54  cwts. ;  in  1864  it  was 
200  cwts.  In  the  ground  nut  trade  there  was 
an  equal  development.  The  Governor  reported 
that  the  year  1868  will  ever  be  remarkable  in 
colonial  history.  Suddenly  it  was  announced 
to  him,  that  an  unarmed  starving  multitude 
had  arrived  in  Berwick  Town,  Bana  Point, 
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begging  for  food,  and  protection  from  the 
sword  and  brand  of  the  Mohammedan  warrior, 
Maba.  It  was,  indeed,  a  sad  sight,  and  one 
rarely  seen.  To  use  the  words  of  Mnngo  Park, 
he  conld  not  help  being  convinced  that  '*  what- 
eTer  difference  there  is  between  the  negro  and 
the  Eozopean  in  the  confonnation  of  the  nose 
and  the  colour  of  the  skin,  there  is  none  in  the 
genuine  sympathies  and  characteristic  feelings 
of  our  common  nature.''  Accompanied  by 
Mr.  Brown  and  the  acting  colonial  chaplain, 
Mr.  Bobbin  the  governor  walked  along  lanes 
of  the  most  harrowing  misery.  No  word  of 
complaint  escaped  them ;  all  seemed  to  resign 
themselves  with  resignation  to  the  inevitable 
decrees  of  a  higher  Power, — dying  in  their 
pjesence  from  starvation,  too  weak  even  to  lift 
the  cooked  food  they  brought  with  them,  to 
their  mouths:  200  of  the  little  children  of 
this  exodus  the  Governor  bound  as  appren- 
tices to  tradespeople,  who  by  the  new  appren- 
tice law  are  bound  **  to  treat  the  said  apprentice 
humanely,  finding  him  and  providing  unto  him 
or  her  good  and  sufficient  board,  lodging,  appa- 
rely  and  all  necessaries,  during  the  aforesaid 
term ;  and  further  that  the  said  master  or  mis- 
tress shall  allow  the  said  apprentice  to  attend 
a  place  of  public  worship  once  every  Sunday 
throughout  the  year,  &c."  And  the  able-bodied 
he  crossed  over  to  Saint  Maty*s,  encamping 
them  on  the  bush,  giving  them  a  good  ration 
for  a  good  day's  work, — carrying  decomposed 
oyster  shell  to  the  Clifton-road, — ^which  rapidly, 
under  this  unlooked-for  aid,  has  extended  itself 
to  the  convalescent  station  at  Cape  Saint  Mary's, 
a  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  town  of 
Bathurst.  Very  soon  a  striking  change  took 
place  in  the  market,  showing  the  great  want 
of  a  road  near  so  large  a  town  as  Bathurst. 
Before  the  road  was  commenced  the  building 
was  nothing  more  than  a  bead  bazaar,  whereas 
now  it  abounds  in  cassava,  yams,  fowls,  eggs, 
butter,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Cape  of  Cfood  Hope,  King  William's  Toicn. — 
The  revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  757,000/. 
Governor  Sir  P.  Wodehouse,  K.C.B.,  reported 
that  one  important  tribe  of  natives — the  Fin- 
goes — ^were  making  rapid  advances,  and  bid 
fair  in  a  comparatively  short  term  to  assume 
a  conspicuous  position  among  the  producing 
classes.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  late  years  to  encourage  this  tribe, 


among  whom  the  feudal  influence  of  the  chie& 
has  much  diminished,  to  become  individually 
the  proprietors  of  small  tracts  of  land,  and 
thus  to  acquire  secure  personal  titles  to  the 
fruits  of  their  industry.  They  have  exhibited 
a  very  clear  appreciation  of  the  advantages 
thus  held  out  to  them.  They  are  habitually 
industrious  and  frugal,  and  have  already  in 
many  instances  become  the  possessors  of  nume- 
rous flocks  and  herds.  Some  have  purchased 
considerable  fiEkrms,  and  are  pushing  their  un- 
dertakings with  much  energy.  .  Such  examples 
must  before  very  long  operate  powerfully  on  the 
other  tribes  around ;  and  no  better  security  could 
be  conceived  for  the  preservation  of  tranquil- 
lity and  the  general  advancement  of  all  classes 
than  this  increasing  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  law  and  order,  and«the  direct  interest  which 
all  must  acquire  in  the  maintenance  of  that 
rule  which  they  see  to  be  so  beneficial  to 
them." 

Lagos,  —  The  system  of  taxation  has  of 
necessity  been  based  on  the  simplest  possible 
plan,  being,  in  fact,  restricted  to  customs  due 
on  the  imports.  Much  remained  to  be  done, 
and  progress  was  hindered  from  war  in  the 
interior.  The  population  of  the  territory  was 
estimated  at  52,000.  The  value  of  imports 
was  171,1882.,  and  of  exports  168,841Z. 
The  war  between  the  Egbas  and  Ibadans  has 
greatly  checked  the  trade  of  Lagos.  The 
latter  people  (Ibadans)  are  unable  to  come  to 
Lagos  in  consequence  of  the  Egbar  war  chiefs 
not  allowing  the  roads  to  be  opened,  as  they 
say, — if  trade  recommences,  half  the  army  will 
leave  the  camp  and  return  to  peaceful  occupa- 
tions. This  closing  of  the  roads  produced  a 
greater  effect  on  our  exports  last  year  than  on 
our  imports,  as  the  Egbas  allowed  imported 
goods  to  be  carried  up  to  Abeokuta,  but  did 
not  permit  the  native  produce  purchased  with 
them  to  be  exported.  Thus  the  merchants  of 
Abeokuta  have  now  a  large  amount  of  property 
which  they  cannot  send  out  of  the  country,  and 
which  is  rapidly  deteriorating.  A  slight  impetus 
has  been  given  to  agriculture  by  the  stoppage  of 
trade  and  the  closing  of  the  roads  into  the  inte- 
rior. Many  small  traders  have  taken  to  farm- 
ing ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  yams,  cassava, 
Indian  com,  &c.,  consumed  at  Lagos  is  now 
grown  on  the  Lagos  fanns,  whereas  formerly 
nearly  all  came  from  Abeokuta  and  Porto  Novo. 
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A  few  grants  have  been  made  to  pnrehasera  of 
nnoccnpied  land^  bnt  the  majority  of  those 
issned  have  been  to  persons  possessing  land  by 
grant  from  King  Bocemo  before  the  cession  of 
Lagos  to  the  British  Crown.  With  regard  to 
those  holders  whose  only  claim  to  their  land  is 
by  right  of  occupation,  a  system  of  quit- rents 
might  be  adopted.  Lagos  possesses  great  ad- 
vantages and  resources  which  must  ere  long 
render  it  by  for  the  most  important  European 
settlement  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  In 
spite  of  the  desolating  wars  now  raging,  and 
notwithstanding  the  competition  of  Porto  Novo, 
where  every  effort  is  being  made  to  take  away 
our  trade, — in  spite  of  the  merchants  being 
disheartened  by  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and  a 
feeling,  of  which  they  cannot  divest  themselves, 
that  her  Majesty's  Government  cares  little  for 
the  settlement,  and  will  not  give  it  that  support 
which  was  expected  when  the  cession  of  the 
territory  was  obtained, — still  Lagos  is  advancing 
and  furnishing  sufficient  revenue  to  cover  the 
actual  expenses  of  the  Government.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  it  should  as  yet  be  able  to 
provide  public  buildings,  military  protection, 
&c.,  though  these  expenses  cannot  but  be  in- 
curred, and  some  means  must  therefore  be 
found  to  provide  for  the  former,  while  the  latter 
is  demanded  from  her  Majesty's  Government. 
But  before  many  years  elapse  the  settlement 
of  Lagos  must  form  the  outlet  for  the  riches  of 
the  Soudan ;  and  that  it  will  then  prosper  greatly 
has  never  been  denied,  even  by  its  strongest 
opponents. 

New  South  Wales, — ^In  1868  the  population 
was  878,984.  There  were  976  schools  and 
46,810  scholars.  The  live  stock  consisted  of 
202:554  horses,  7,790,969  sheep,  2,082,522 
homed  cattle,  and  185,899  pigs.  There  were 
raised  488,890  tons  of  coals.  The  shipping 
inwards  was  1,494  vessels,  479,827  tons,  and 
outwards  1,608  vessels,  511,878  tons.  The 
imports  were  valued  at  8,819,676/.,  and 
the  exports  at  6,986,889^  The  revenue  was 
1,550,0472.,  and  the  expenditure  2,064,2992. 

QueemlanfL — The  population  on  the  1st 
January,  1864,  was  61,640.  The  customs 
returns  of  imports  and  exports  exhibit  a 
most  satisfactory  increase  in  the  commerce  of 
the  colony.  The  total  value  of  the  year's  im- 
ports is  1,718,268Z.,  and  of  the  year's  exports 
888,8812.    A  oorreot  comparison  between  the 


estimated  value  of  the  last,  with  former  yeare' 
exports,  is  made  difficult  by  the  fluctuation  in 
the  estimated  value  per  lb.  of  wool  exported ; 
for  instance,  in  1861  it  was  estimated  at  21d. 
per  lb.,  in  1862  at  18Jd.,  and  in  1863  a  dis- 
tinction  -seems  to  have  been  drawn  between 
wool  exported  direct  to  England  and  wool  ex- 
ported to  New  South  Wales ;  the  former  being 
valued  at  about  20} fi.  per  lb.,  and  the  latter 
at  about  15^^.  Had  the  same  value  all  round 
been  given  to  the  wool  of  1863,  as  was  affixed 
to  the  wool  of  1862,  the  estimated  value  of 
that  year's  export  of  wool  would  be  822,405/. 
9«.  6(2.  instead  of  776,7762. ;  but  whilst  the 
whole  exports  of  the  colony  would  be  thus  in- 
creased in  value,  the  value  of  the  direct  exports 
to  Great  Britain  would  be  diminished  from 
238,8922.  to  212,2812.  8^.  Sd.,  showing,  as 
compared  with  the  year  1862,  a  very  large 
diminution  in  the  estimated  value  of  direct 
exports  to  Great  Britain,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  26,8212.  Us.  Ad.,  or  to  a  caitesimsl 
diminution  at  the  rate  of  11-03  per  cent. ;  and 
the  exports  to  the  Australian  colonies  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  raised  from  649,2992.  to 
741 ,1482.  Os.  lOd.  This  diminution  of  exports 
of  wool  to  Great  Britain  direct,  which  in  weight 
amounts  to  20,598  lbs.,  is  hard  to  reconcile  with 
the  shipping  returns,  except  by  the  supposition 
that  ships  have  left  without  fall  cargoes ;  for 
when  compared  with  the  corresponding  tables 
of  the  year  1862,  they  show  a  small  increase 
to  the  tonnage  of  ships  cleared  out  with  cargoes 
for  this  country.  Comparing  the  year's  im- 
ports and  exports  with  its  average  population, 
calculated  to  the  80th  June,  the  former  are  at 
the  rate  per  head  of  812.  14<.  10|(2.,  and  the 
latter  of  162.  9«.  2id,  In  the  year  1862  the 
proportions  were  882.  Qs.  4f  J.  of  imports,  and 
192.  19^;.  4^(2.  of  exports  per  head  of  the 
average  population.  The  diminution  in  the 
exports  of  the  year  1863  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  for  it  arises  from  the  smaller  estimated 
value  placed  per  lb.  on  the  wool  exported. 

Victoria. — In  1863  the  population  was 
574,760.  The  amount  of  land  sales  was 
450,646.  There  were  607,798  acres  under 
cultivation,  103,328  horses,  675,272  homed 
cattle,  7,115,943  sheep,  79,665  pigs.  The 
shipping  inwards  was  1,739  vessds,  and  oat- 
wards  1,782  vessels,  618,052  tons.  The 
quantity  of  ^Id  exported  was  1,627,066  ozs.. 
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6,620,957/.  Of  wool,  2,049,4812.  Total  ex- 
ports, 18,566,2962.  Total importa,  14,118,727/. 
The  reyenne  was  2,720,786/.,  and  the  expen- 
diture 1,997,814/. 

Position. — The  colony  of  Victoria  is  situated 
at  the  most  southern  part  of  the  great  Austra- 
lian continent.  It  lies  between  the  84th  and 
89th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  the  141st 
and  150th  meridians  of  east  longitude. 

i4refl.— The  area  of  Victoria  is  86,881 
square  miles.  The  island  of  Great  Britain 
contains  89,644  square  miles,  and  is  thus 
slightly  larger  than  Victoria. 

CHmate. — From  its  position  Victoria  en- 
joys a  cooler  climate  than  any  other  colony 
upon  the  same  continent.  Except  during  the 
preyalcnee  of  hot  noiih  winds,  which  occur  at 
inierrals  during  the  summer,  the  weather  is 
never  oppressive.  The  winter  season  is  mild, 
and  the  thermometer  but  rarely  fiills  below  the 
freezing  point.  Melbourne  had  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  57*5^.  The  amount  of  rain-fall  was 
86*428  inches.  Portland  had  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  61-7°,  and  rain-fall  46-810.  Ballarat 
had  a  mean  temperature  of  52*9^,  and  a  rain-fall 
of  37*270  inches.  Sandhurst  had  amean  tempe- 
rature of  57-8°,  and  a  rain-M  of  88*920  inches. 

Population, — ^The  last  census  of  Victoria 
was  taken  on  the  7th  April,  1861,  when  the 
population  was  found  to  amount  to  540,822 
souls;  Tiz.,  828,651  males,  and  211,671 
females.  An  estimate  based  upon  this  return 
and  upon  the  records  of  births,  deaths,  arrivals, 
and  departures  since  that  period,  shows  the 
population  at  the  end  of  1664  to  have  num- 
bered 604,858,  viz.,  847,954  males,  and 
256,904  females.  Taking  the  popuktion  at 
the  date  of  the  census,  and  the  area  of  the 
colony  already  given,  the  proportion  was  about 
six  persons  to  the  square  mile.  By  the  esti- 
mate of  population  on  the  81st  Decomber, 
1804,  that  proportion  was  nearly  seven  to  the 
square  mile.  According  to  the  returns  of  the 
last  census  of  the  United  Kingdom,  taken  sim- 
ultaneously with  that  of  Victoria,  there  were 
844  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  177  persons  in  Ireland. 

Relative  Froportion  of  the  Sexes. — At  the 
time  the  census  was  taken^  the  proportion  of 
females  to  males  in  Victoria  was  as  64  to  100. 
The  estimate  brought  down  to  the  end  of  18649 
shows  a  proportion  of  74  females  to  100  males. 


Houses, — The  number  of  inhabited  dwell- 
ings in  Victoria  at  the  time  of  the  census  was 
128,617,  in  which  585,048  persons  were  housed, 
this  being  the  total  land  population  of  the 
colony,  exclusive  of  persons  actually  travelling. 
This  shows  a  proportion  of  about  four  persons 
to  a  house,  or,  more  correctly,  of  42  persons 
in  10  houses.  If  the  houses,  since  the  census, 
have  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  popu- 
lation, there  would  now  be  not  less  than  144,000 
houses  in  the  colony. 

Principal  Toivns. — The  principal  town  in 
Victoria  is  Melbourne,  which  is  also  the  most 
populous  city  in  all  Australia.  At  the  time  of 
the  census  it  contained,  with  its  immediate 
suburbs,  126,586  souls.  At  the  same  period, 
Geelong  contained  22,986  inhabitants ;  Balla- 
rat, 22,104 ;  Sand^jurst,  18,020 ;  Gastlemaine, 
9,688 ;  and  Creswick,  4,714.  Of  other  muni- 
cipalities, two  contained  populations  ranging 
between  8,000  and  4,000;  seven  between 
2,000  and  8,000;  ten  between  1,000  and 
2,000 ;  and  two  between  500  and  1,000. 

Municipal  Boroughs.^-^-The  total  number  of 
municipalities  which  have  been  farmed  at  the 
time  of  the  census  was  44,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  235,801,  or  48)  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  colony.  According  to  a  return 
brought  down  to  the  end  of  1868,  the  number 
of  municipalities  (or 'boroughs,'  as  they  are 
termed  by  a  recent  Act)  then  formed  amounted 
to  58,  containing  an  aggregate  of  276,815 
inhabitants. 

Boad  Districts  and  Shires. — ^Besides  self- 
government  by  borough  councils,  another  form 
of  looal  self 'government  exists  in  Victoria — ^that 
by  district  road  boards  and  shire  councils.  At 
the  time  of  the  census  68  road  districts  had 
been  proclaimed,  containing  190,298  persons. 
At  the  end  of  1868,  98  road  districts  and  shires 
were  in  existence,  having  216,758  inhabitants. 
The  population  of  shires  and  road  districts, 
added  to  that  of  municipal  boroughs,  amounts 
to  at  least  six-sevenths  of  the  total  popuhition 
of  the  colony. 

Chinese  and  Aborigines.'^lLhe  number  of 
Chinese  located  in  the  colony  at  the  time  of 
the  last  census,  was  24,782 ;  of  this  large  num- 
ber only  8  were  females.  The  aboriginal 
inhabitants  returned  amounted  to  no  mora  than 
1,694,  of  whom  648  were  females. 

Occupations.  —  The     occupations     of    tiM 
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people  of  Victoria  at  the  time  of  the  census 
were  diyided  for  the  pnrpose  of  compilation 
into  15  classes,  which  were  again  sabdivided 
into  67  sub-classes.  Their  nature  will,  how- 
ever, be  better  understood  if  condensed  under 
the  following  ten  heads : — 1.  Persons  engaged 
in  commerce,  trade,  and  manufactures,  num- 
bering 86,746.  2.  Gold-miners,  numbering 
88,116.  8.  Persons  following  agricultural  and 
pastoral  pursuits,  numbering  54,928.  4.  La- 
bourers (branch  of  labour  undefined),  numbering 
8,122.  5.  Domestic  servants,  numbering 
28,695.  6.  Persons  engaged  in  learned  pro- 
fessions, fine  arts,  and  literature,  numbering 
7,876.  7.  Persons  maintained  out  of  the 
public  revenue,  numbering  8,888.  8.  Persons 
engaged  in  miscellaneous  pursuits,  numbering 
1,056.  9.  Persons  of  independent  means, 
numbering  1,868.  10.  Residue  of  the  popula- 
tion (consisting  chiefly  of  women  engaged  in 
domestic  duties,  and  of  children  being  educated), 
numbering  265,592. 

Gold  Mines. — A  careful  estimate  of  the 
gold-miners  on  the  gold-fields  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  end  of  1864,  by  which  it  appears 
that  they  numbered  at  that  period  about  85,000. 
The  miners  actually  on  the  gold-fields  when 
the  census  was  taken,  amounted  to  79,000,  so 
that  they  have  increased  by  6,000  since  then. 
To  what  extent  the  other  branches  of  industry 
have  been  augmented  during  the  interval  which 
has  elapsed  since  March,  1861,  will  not  be 
known  until  another  census  has  been  taken. 

Birthplaces. — The  returns  of  nationality 
compiled  from  the  census  schedules,  show 
157,911  of  the  inhabitants  of  Victoria  to  have 
been  Australian  bom,  169,586  to  have  been 
English,  6,055  to  have  been  Welsh,  60,701  to 
have  been  Scotch,  87,160  to  have  been  Irish, 
8,080  to  have  been  bom  in  other  British  do- 
minions, 46,888  to  have  belonged  to  foreign 
countries,  and  4,541  to  have  been  of  unknown 
nationality.  These  results  give  9,059  out  of 
every  10,000  inhabitants  in  the  colony  as 
British  subjects,  857  as  foreign  subjects,  and 
84  as  unspecified. 

Beligions. — By  the  census  returns  of  reli- 
gions, 881,118  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
were  Protestants  (embracing  212,068  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  87,108  members 
of  the  Church  of  Scotknd,  46,511  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  85,481   of  other  denomina- 


tions), 109,829  were  Boman  Catholics,  2,908 
were  Jews,  and  there  was  a  residue  of  46,477, 
embracing  Pagans,  Mohomedans,  persons  of  no 
religion,  unspecified,  &c.  In  every  10,000  of 
the  population  there  were  thus  7,058  Protes- 
tants, 2,082  Boman  Catholics,  54  Jews,  and 
861  of  other  sects. 

Ages, — ^As  regards  age,  it  is  found  that 
Victoria  possesses,  in  proportion  to  her  popu- 
lation, a  larger  number  of  persons  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  fewer  of  the  old  and  very  young, 
than  either  of  the  other  Australian  colonies; 
thus,  while  at  the  time  of  the  last  census  New 
South  Wales  had,  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
65,  only  6,072  out  of  every  10,000  of  her  inha- 
bitants, and  South  Australia  no  more  than 
5,547 ;  Victoria  had  as  many  as  6,447  out  of 
every  10,000.  As  compared  with  the  mother 
country,  the  results  of  age  are.  also,  to  a 
marked  extent,  in  &vour  of  Victoria ;  for  while 
Great  Britain  has  only  477  persons  in  1,000 
between  20  and  60  years  of  age,  Victoria  has 
574  in  every  1,000. 

Conjugal  Condition. — ^The  census  returns 
of  conjugal  conditions  show  that,  of  every  1,000 
males  in  the  colony,  298  are  husbands;  of 
every  1,000  females,  402  are  wives ;  also,  that 
of  males  of  20  and  upwards,  458,  and  of  females 
of  20  and  upwards,  784  in  every  1,000  are 
married. 

Education. — The  returns  of  education 
show  that  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  population 
over  five  years  of  age  are  able  to  read  and  write, 
that  ten-elevenths  are  able  to  read,  and  that 
about  one-eleventh  are  uninstrncted ;  also,  that 
of  children  at  the  school  age,  or  between  five 
and  fifteen,  760  in  1,000  can  read,  and  486  in 
1,000  can  read  and  write.  These  results  are 
more  &vourable  than  those  shown  by  the  edu- 
cation returns  of  any  other  Australian  colony. 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. — The 
births  in  1864  numbered  25,822,  the  deaths 
9,202,  and  the  marriages  4,529.  The  births 
and  marriages  show  larger  numbers  than  in  the 
previous  year ;  notwithstanding  the  population 
has  been  increasing,  the  deaths  have  gradually 
diminished  in  numbers  during  each  year  since 
1860. 

Immigration  and  Emigration. — The  arri- 
vals in  Victoria  during  1864  numbered  86,156, 
and  the  departures  21,779.  The  increase  of 
population  by  excess  of  the  fonder  over  the 
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latter  amomited,  therefore,  in  that  year,  to 
14,877.  This  is  a  larger  increase  from  without 
than  has  taken  place  in  any  year  since  1858. 
Since  the  year  1886,  796,616  persons  have 
come  to  the  colony  hy  sea,  and  896,206  have 
left  it  hy  the  same  means.  The  difference 
between  which  numbers  shows  a  balance  of 
400yd09  in  &Tonr  of  immigration. 

'*Land  Sales. — The  Crown  lands  sold  and 
granted  in  Victoria  from  its  first  settlement  to 
the  end  of  1864  amonnted  to  6,908,212  acres, 
and  the  amount  of  purchase  money  realized  by 
the  Gbvemment  was  11,690,191Z.  The  extent 
of  land  remaining  unalienated  at  the  same  date 
was  49,785,948  acres;  of  this  quantity, 
28,826,766  acres  was  held  under  lease  for 
pastoral  purposes  only,  by  1,161  occupiers, 
giving  an  average  of  about  25,000  acres  to 
each  occupier. 

"  Land  in  Occupation. — The  alienated  land 
is  nearly  all  in  occupation.  By  the  last  return 
(dlst  March,  1864)  17,679  holders  were  in 
possession  of  lots  of  over  an  acre  in  extent, 
the  average  to  each  being  814  acres.  The 
same  return  showed  that  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  alienated  land  was  enclosed,  but  that 
only  an  eleventh  was  under  cultivation. 

"Agriculture. — ^The  total  extent  cultivated 
was  507,798  acres,  or  less  than  an  acre  to 
every  head  of  the  population.  About  149,000 
acres  were  under  wheat,  162,000  acres  under 
oats,  8,000  acres  under  barley,  28,000  acres 
under  potatoes,  96,000  acres  under  hay,  85,000 
acres  under  green  forage,  and  the  remainder 
under  minor  crops.  Owing  to  atmospheric 
influences,  the  last  harvest  was,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  fEulure,  but  during  the  last  ten  years 
the  average  produce  to  the  acre  of  wheat  has 
been  20  bushels;  of  oats,  27  bushels;  of 
barley,  28  bushels ;  of  potatoes,  2f  tons ;  and 
of  hay,  IJ  tons.  The  minor  crops  consist  of 
maize,  lye  and  here,  peas,  beans  and  millet, 
turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  beet,  carrots  and  par- 
snips, onions,  tobacco,  and  vines.  For  the 
two  latter,  the  soil  and  climate  of  Victoria 
appear  to  be  well  suited,  although  their  culti- 
vation has  only  recently  begun  to  be  much 
attended  to.  Tobacco  during  the  last  season 
covered  628  acres  and  produced  5,918  cwt. ; 
vines  covered  8,076  acres,  the  produce  of  which 
was  121,000  gallons  of  wine,  besides  a  large 
quantity  of  giapes  otherwise  disposed  of. 
Vol.  n. 


"  lAve  Stock. — ^The  live  stock  in  the  colony, 
according  to  the  returns  for  1864,  amounted  to 
103,828  horses,  126,786  milch  cows,  548,486 
other  homed  cattle,  7,115,948  sheep,  and 
79,655  pigs.  All  these  descriptions  of  stock 
show  an  increase  in  the  numbers  returned  in 
the  previous  year. 

**  Manufactures. — With  regard  to  manu&c- 
turing  industry,  there  were  in  Victoria  during 
1864,  110  flour  mills,  which  operated  upon 
8,280,000  bushels  of  wheat  during  the  year, 
and  produced  nearly  70,000  tons  of  flour. 
There  were  70  breweries,  in  which  nearly 
4,000,000  gallons  of  beer  were  brewed  during 
the  year,  and  there  were  646  manufactories 
and  works  of  different  descriptions,  204  of 
which  carried  on  their  operations  by  steam,  15 
by  water-power,  4  by  wind,  72  by  horse,  and  851 
by  manual  labour.  The  total  amount  of  power 
they  employed  was  equal  to  that  of  2,828 
horses,  and  the  number  of  hands  engaged  was 
between  6,000  and  7,000. 

*'  Gold  Mining  Machinery. ^^The  total  num- 
ber of  steam  engines  employed  for  gold  mining 
purposes  at  the  end  of  1864  was  888,  of  which 
441  were  used  in  alluvial,  and  447  in  quartz 
mining.  The  approximate  value  of  all  mining 
plant  upon  the  gold  fields  was  1,496,6992. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  ascertained  that  an 
extent  of  799  square  miles  of  alluvial  ground 
throughout  the  colony  had  been  actually  worked 
upon' since  the  opening  of  the  gold  fields. 

"  Postage. — The  number  of  post  offices  in 
Victoria  at  the  end  of  1864  was  475,  through 
which  7,084,467  letters  and  5,226,485  news- 
papers passed  during  the  year.  The  postal 
revenue  in  the  same  year  was  126,451Z.,  and 
the  expenditure  was  127,0002.,  irrespective  of 
the  cost  of  postal  communication  with  Great 
Britain. 

*^  Electric  Telegraphs. — The  electric  tele- 
graphs in  Victoria  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  The  telegraph  stations  in  the 
colony  at  the  end  of  1864  numbered  78,  be- 
tween which  were  2,826}  miles  of  lines,  pro- 
vided with  2,626}  miles  of  wire ;  the  number 
of  messages  transmitted  during  the  year  was 
256,880,  of  which  71,989  were  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  and  184,441  were  for  private 
individuals.  The  Government  messages,  of 
course,  travel  free,  but  if  their  value  be  caleu- 
kted  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  private  mes- 
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sages,  it  would  amount  to  14,878L,  and  with 
29yl22l.  aotaally  received  from  the  pnblie, 
would  make  a  total  revenue  of  48,497^^  against 
8&,970{.  expended  <m  maintenanoe  diufing  the 
year. 

**  BetUwapB.—The  rettirhs  of  Wdlwaj*  have 
not  been  brought  down  later  than  the  dnd  of 
1868.  The  Government  lines  extending  from 
M^boume  to  SuoLdhorst^  tod  from  Melbooftie 
to  Geelong  and  Ballarat,  were  Hien  196  miles 
in  lengUi,  but  have  since  been  opefted  toEchuca, 
'making  an  aggr^ate  of  250  miles^*  Th6  total 
-cost  of  the  firrt  portion  of  tiiesd  lines  was 
7,452,000^.,  or  an  average  of  88,0702.  a  mile. 
The  private  lines  are  all  in  the  vicinity  of  tiie 
metropolis,  and  are  the  Melbourne  and  Hob- 
%on's  Bay,  6|  mild  in  length;  the  Melbourne 
*  *uid  Bnghtota,  6^  mileii  in  length;  and  the 
M^boume,  6^  miles  long.  The  oost  of  these 
private  lined  amounted  to  1,121,648/.,  or  rather 
more  ihaft  80,0002.  a  mile.  The  biunber  of 
passengers  carried  on  all  the  lines  during  the 
year  1868  was  8,068,6S2 ;  Ute  weight  of 
•goods  440,000  lons>  and  the  total  receipts 
679,9222. 

^  Imporfy  and  Eiii^ort8,*~The  total  value  of 
Imports  in  the  year  1864,  approximately  made 
up  in  the  Customs,  was  14,409,0282.,  that  of 
Alports  was  18,860,8952.  These  numbers  are 
slightly  in  excess  of  those  lor  the  previous  yeftlr. 
The  Value  of  imports,  howeve)*,  in  each  of  1^^ 
years  from  1858  to  1860  inclusive,  except 
1855,  and  the  value  of  exports  in  each  of  the 
years  from  1856  to  1869  inclusive,  exceeded 
those  in  the  year  1864. 

«  Gold.--The  gold  exported  in  1864  was 
1,545,449  ozs.,  valued  at  6,206,2872.  This 
quantity  Was  sightly  less  than  in  1868.  Since 
^  gold  discoveries  80,716,200  ozs.  of  Victo- 
rian gold  have  passed  through  the  Customs ; 
which  wi&  an  estimate  £or  (die  gold  which  has 
been  taken  fr^om  the  colcmy  by  private  hand, 
and  for  that  remaining  in  the  possession  of 
individuals,  banks,  &c.,  at  the  end  of  1864, 
would  bring  the  total  produce  of  the  Victorian 
gold  fields,  from  the  first  discovery  of  gold 
down  to  tibe  Slst  Beoember,  to  88,465,427 


*  Since  this  w«s  penned,  ft  Tetarn  of  the  total  lenglih 
and  cost  of  the  Grovemment  lines,  induding  the 
Echnca  branch,  has  been  furnished,  showing  the  for- 
mer to  be  261  miles,  and  the  latter  to  have  been 
8,760,570/.,  or  an  av«rag«  of  about  36,000^  a  ndle. 


ozs.)  the  value  of  whi<^,  at  a  tuiUbftt  rale  of 
4L  an  oe.  is  188,861,7087% 

"  PFbo^— The  wool  *  e^rted  in  1864  ke 
been  approximately  retnmed  by  the  CushMBs 
as  kmounting  to  39,407,726  lbs.)  valued  at 
8,247,128{v  The  VM  quantity  of  wool  n- 
ported  from  th^  first  settleinent  ef  the  eofony 
to  the  81st  December,  1864,  was  404,96D,87S 
lbs.,  valued  at  28,548,548^. 

**  jTaHow.— The  quantity  «f  talloW  etpoited 
in  1864  was  8,881,920  Ibsv,  tfadOasknas  vslae 
of  which  was  eO,280e.  SinM  Ike  finrt  tettie^ 
m^t  of  Victoria  66,595,508  ftk.  «f  tallow 
have  been  exported,  ot  Wfateh  thA  datoms 
vriue  WES  977,880^. 

**  Hidei  and  8kin$.  ^Thd  hidea  n&d  ^ita 
exported  in  1864  wer6  Valued  aft  102,6841. 
Hides  and  skms  to  the  Yaltte  of  1,951>8D4I. 
have  been  exported  since  the  firat  eMsatoA 
ef  Victoria. 

"  Shippinff.~The  shipping  inWatds  ih  1864 
unotinted  to  1,816  Vessels  Witii  im  Hggrega&e 
of  620,200  tons.  Vessels  to  the  Bunber  sf 
1,896,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  641,510,  were 
oleaxed  outwards  during  the  same  year.  T!ie 
number  d  vessels  inwastda  and  outwards  in 
1864  are  in  excess  of  those  in  the  pievioiis 
yeal*,  as  is  also  the  tonnage  entwaihda.  The 
tonnage  inwards  is,  however^  Isli^ily  less  tiian 
it  was  in  1868. 

**  Btmk8^---Vhere  Wdfc  nine  jtml  fAoA  baaks 
in  Victoria  in  the  year  1864,  besictes  three 
branches  of  indiali  banks,  yAatk  eottanenoed 
btfaneiEHS  in  Helbounie  during  that  ye»^  From 
the  sworn  retams  ef  the  nine  regular  banks 
the  following  particuhkrs  are  gaii^.  The 
aggregate  amonnt  of  their  paidnip  capital  at 
the  end  of  1864  was  7,618,96W.,  upon  which 
the  last  dividend  paid  to  shareholders  was  at  the 
rate  of  11^  per  cent. ;  the  amount  of  resened 
profits  at  the  time  of  declaring  tiiai  dhridend 
was  1,594,806^  The  note  circulation  of  tiiese 
banks  at  i^e  same  date  amounted  to  1,806,809/. 


*  The  quantity  of  wool  here  g^ven  exceeds  by 
more  than  a  third  that  exported  from  Victoria  in  the 
previous  or  any  ether  year.  Th«  esdraato  bas  thdv- 
f  ore  been  referred  back  to  the  cnstoms,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  some  mistake  had  not  been  made 
in  forming  the  approximadon ;  bbt  op  to  tibe  time  of 
going  to  press  the  costoms  antiioritiM  kave  not 
authorized  any  change  to  be  made  in  the  figures.  In 
1865  the  exports  of  wool  wei«  as  follows  :  qaantitr 
25,572,886  Ibe. ;  yaloe^  S>0i9,49lt 
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and  tlifitr  total  Uabilities  to  9485,1682.,  against 
assets  at  the  same  date  amonnting  to 
13,438,4102. 

**  Savings*  Banks. — The  sayizigB'  banks  in 
Tictoria  are  under  the  general  control  of  com* 
Toissioners  appointed  by  Government,  nnder 
the  pMTisions  of  the  Act  16  Vict.,  No.  87. 
According  to  the  last  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners there  tvere,  on  the  80th  Jane,  1864, 
eleven  savings'  banks  in  Yictoria,  in  which 
theievrare  deposits  amonnting  in  the  aggregate 
to  768,681Z.  belonging  to  17,201  depositors. 
The  amount  deposited  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  the  80th  June,  1864,  was  480,8332. 
and  the  amount  withdrawn  was  488,6562.  At 
the  end  of  1864  the  depositors  were  found  to 
haTe  increased  to  17,460,  of  which  11,028 
were  males  and  6,482  were  females.  There 
are  also  penny  savings'  banks  in  many  of  the 
principal  towns,  in  which  deposits  are  received 
from  a  minimum  of  Id,  to  a  maximum  of  12. 
These  are  managed  by  local  committees,  and 
are  not  tmder  Governmental  supervision.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Government  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  establish  post  office  savings' 
banks  in  different  parts  of  the  colony. 

"  Friendly  Societies.  —  Returns  relating  to 
the  year  1868  were  received  in  1864,  from  155 
lodges  or  courts  belongmg  to  friendly  societies. 
B6  of  these  lodges  or  courts  were  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Manchester 
Unity,  and  67  were  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters.  The  number  of  members  in  these 
io^es  or  courts  at  the  beginning  of  1863  was 
11,614,  and  the  numb»  at  the  end  of  the  year 
WSB  18,568.  The  number  of  cases  of  sickness 
during  the  year  was  1,508,  the  number  of  days 
for  which  aliment  was  allowed  was  52,190,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  was  07.  The  total  re- 
Tenue  of  these  societies  for  the  year  1868  was 
45,6052.,  and  the  totid  expenditure  was  81,9852. 
The  assets,  at  date  of  balancing,  amounted  to 
88,1042.,  against  liabilities,  at  tiie  same  date, 
only  amounting  to  4002.  It  is  understood  that 
many  oourts  belonging  to  these  and  othf r 
fripndly  societies  omitted  to  femish  returns,  so 
that  the  above  is  not  a  full  statement  of  the 
affidrs  of  aQ  the  friendly  societies  in  the  colony 
of  Yictoria. 

•*  Mortgages^  lAenSy  <fe, — ^During  the  year 
1868,  sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
ly665,8312«  were  lent  on  mortgage  of  land  in 


Yictoria  in  2,186  individuals,  and  sums  to  the 
amount  of  674,5502.  were  paid  off  by  1,184 
persons.  During  the  same  year  272  mortgages 
on  live  stock  were  efiected  and  120  were 
released;  the  sums  secured  on  live  stock 
amounting  to  1,215,9072.,  and  the  sums  paid 
off  to  778,5162.  The  liens  on  wool  during  the 
year  numbered  186,  and  the  releases  of  liens  5. 
The  amount  secured  on  wool  was  495,6282., 
and  the  amount  released  was  28,0292. 

"  Revenue  and  Expenditure, -^^The  total  re* 
venue  of  Victoria  during  the  year  1668  was 
2,979,6822.,  and  the  total  expenditure  was 
2,899,6822.  The  exact  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  1864  are  not  yet  known,  as  receipts  and 
disbursements  on  account  of  that  year  will  take 
*pkoe  until  the  end  of  1865.  The  probable 
amounts  have,  howeveri  been  estimated  by  the 
Honourable  the  Treasurer,  and  are  as  follow  :-* 
Probable  revenue,  1664,  2,998,0822.;  probable 
expenditure,  1864,  8,011,0542*  These  figures 
will,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  approximate  closely 
to  the  correct  ones. 

"  Public  De6(.— The  public  debt  of  Yictoria, 
at  the  end  of  1864,  amounted  to  8,448,9702., 
of  which  448,0002.  was  contracted  to  obtain 
funds  lor  the  construction  of  works  to  supply 
the  city  of  Melbourne,  its  suburbs,  and  the 
town  of  Geelong  with  water ;  67,8002.  to  pur- 
chase the  rights  and  privileges  of  theMelboume, 
Mount  Alexander,  and  Murray  Biver  Railway 
Company;  and  7,988,1702.  to  construct  the 
Victorian  railways.  Besides  this,  there  were 
corporation  bonds  due  by  the  towns  of  Mel- 
bourne and  Geelong  to  the  amount  of  385,0002. 
which,  added  to  the  amount  of  debt  stated 
above,  would  make  a  grand  tqtal  of  8,828,9702. 
due  by  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1864. 

"  Pensiofu. — The  number  of  individuals  on 
the  pension  list  of  the  colony  at  the  end  of 
1868  was  18,  and  the  total  amount  of  their 
pensions  8,1292. 

<*  Churches  and  Cliapels,  —  The  buildings 
used  for  public  worship  throughout  Yictoria  in 
1863  numbered  1,852,  of  which  705  wwe 
regular  churches  and  chapels,  278  were  school- 
houses,  and  869  were  dwellings  or  other  edi- 
fices* The  i^proximate  number  of  services 
performed  throughout  the  year  was  110,740, 
the  number  of  persons  for  whom  accommoda- 
tion was  provided  was  190,880,  and  the  num- 
ber usually  attending  was  129,510.    Of  the 
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whole  nnmber  of  bnildings  used  for  religions 
services,  298  belonged  to  the  Chnrch  of 
England,  191  to  the  Boman  Catholics,  297  to 
the  Presbyterians,  427  to  the  Wesleyans,  184 
to  other  Christians,  and  5  to  the  Jewish  body. 

"  Clergy. — The  clergy  of  all  denominations 
at  the  same  period  numbered  481,  of  which 
109  were  attached  to  the  Chnrch  of  England, 
49  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Chnrch,  101  to  the 
Presbyterian  Chnrch,  71  to  the  Wesleyan 
Chnrch,  96  to  other  Christian  Churches,  and  5 
to  the  Jewish  Chnrch.  Besides  these,  who 
(except  the  Jews,  who  are  exempted)  are  regu- 
larly licensed  under  the  Marriage  Act,  there 
are  in  Yictoiia  other  officials  attached  to  some 
of  the  sects,  who,  without  being  regularly 
ordained,  perfonn  the  functions  of  clergymen,* 
and  are  styled  lay  readers,  local  preachers, 
mission  agents,  &c.  The  number  of  these  is 
not  known,  but  if  it  could  be  ascertained, 
it  would,  no  doubt,  be  found  materially  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  religious  instructors  in  the 
Colony. 

^^  Melbourne  University. — The  Melbourne 
Uniyersity  has  been  established  since  1856, 
and  attached  are  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and 
ciyil  engineering.  In  1864  the  number  of 
students  was  as  follows: — ^Matriculated  84, 
non-matriculated  89;  total  128.  The  number 
of  graduates  were,  direct  12,  ad  eundem  14 ; 
total,  26.  The  total  receipts  during  the  same 
year  were  ll,282Z.,  of  which  9,000Z.  was 
derived  from  Govenmient  aid,  1,165Z,  from 
college  fees,  and  1,0671.  from  other  sources; 
and  the  expenditure  was  12,652Z.  Attached 
to  the  university  is  the  National  Museum,  which 
contains  an  interesting  collection  of  objects 
of  natural  history,  and  of  mining  models,  &c. 
The  museum  was  visited  in  1864  by  89,641 
persons.    No  charge  is  made  for  admission. 

^*  Schools. — The  nnmber  of  day  schools 
returned  throughout  Yictoria  in  1868  .was 
1,019,  of  which  648  received  aid  from  the 
revenue,  and  871  were  altogether  unconnected 
with  the  State.  The  number  of  teachers  or 
instructors  was  2,068,  of  which  946  were 
males,  and  1,117  were  females.  The  average 
number  of  scholars  attending  was  69,619, 
consisting  of  87,187  boys  and  82,482  girls. 
Most  of  the  Christian  denominations  have 
Sunday  schools.  Returns  were  received  in 
1868  of  762  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony; 


of  these,  145  were  in  connection  with  ib 
Church  of  England,  118  with  the  Boman 
Catholics,  107  with  the  Presbyterians,  305 
with  the  Wesleyans,  and  82  with  other  deno- 
minations. The  male  Sunday  school  teacheis 
numbered  in  all  2,686,  and  the  female  2,616 
or  in  all  5,640.  The  average  number  of 
schokrs  attending  Sunday  schools  was  47,085, 
of  which  19,718  were  males,  and  21,878  wete 
females. 

''PubUc  Libraries.— The  Melbourne  Pablic 
Library  is  opened  to  all  classes  of  persons  over 
14  years  of  age,  without  payment  or  restric- 
tion. During  the  year  1864  it  was  visited 
by  179,787  persons,  and  since  it  was  first 
opened  in  1856,  it*  has  received  abont  a 
million  and  a  quarter  visits.  The  number 
of  books  in  the  library  amount  at  present  to 
85,252,  and  sums  varying  from  5,0002.  to 
2,000Z.  have  been  each  year  voted  for  addi- 
tional purchases.  The  total  amount  so  ex- 
pended since  1858  has  been  84,285Z.  Under 
the  same  roof  is  the  National  Museum  of  Art, 
which  was  opened  on  the  24th  May  1861, 
and  since  then  has  been  visited  by  200,000 
persons.  The  number  of  visitors  in  1864 
was  58,276.  The  total  cost  of  the  building, 
which  is  still  unfinished,  was,  up  to  the  end  of 
1864,  50,995Z.  Besides  the  Melbourne  Pablic 
Library,  there  is  also  a  library  containing 
9,000  volumes  attached  to  the  Melbourne 
Mechanics*  Institute,  and  there  are  librari^ 
and  mechanics*  institutes  in  most  of  the 
principal  towns.  There  were  28  of  these 
institutions  which  furnished  returns  to  the 
Begistrar  General  in  1868,  and  it  is  known 
that  there  are  others  which  omitted  to  give 
returns.  Some  of  these  institutions  receive 
books  on  loan  from  the  Melbourne  library. 
The  number  of  books  in  all  the  libraries  was 
about  66,000  in  1868,  and  the  total  number  of 
visitors  was  826,785. 

*' Charitable  Institutions. — ^Charitable  insti- 
tutions in  Victoria  are  supported  partly  by  the 
State,  and  partly  by  the  efforts  of  private 
individuals.  There  were  at  the  end  of  1868, 
22  hospitals  in  the  Colony,  which  made  up 
1,128  beds  in  118  wards.  The  number  of 
patients  during  1868  were,  in-door  7,529,  out- 
door 29,085.  Their  total  receipts  in  the  year 
amounted  to  88,0102.,  of  which  18,280^.  were 
from  private  contributions.  The  expenditure  of 
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hospitals  during  the  year  was  7d,014Z.  Of  bene- 
Tolent  asylums,  there  were  eight  in  the  Colony  at 
the  end  of  1868,  including  the  Melbonme  Im- 
migiants'  Home.  These  institutions  then  made 
np  in  the  aggregate  1,866  beds,  and  7,440 
persons  received  indoor  relief  from  them  in  the 
year.  Their  total  receipts  in  1868  were 
46,7082.  of  which  8,064Z.  was  due  to  pri- 
vate effort.  Their  expenditure  amounted  to 
42,519Z.  in  the  year  1868.  There  are  two 
Protestant  and  two  Boman  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylums  in  Victoria,  situated  in  the  towns  of 
Melbourne  and  Geelong.  These  institutions 
contain  accommodation  for  505  children,  and 
580  passed  through  them  in  1868.  In  that 
year  their  receipts  were,  from  Government 
9,988/.,  from  private  sources  8,678Z.;  total 
18,611/.  Their  expenditure  in  1868  amounted 
to  18,851/.  The  Government  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  the  Yarra  Bend  makes  up  856  bends,  and 
1,080  patients  passed  through  it  in  1868. 
The  receipts  in  the  year  amounted  to  81,198/., 
and  the  expenditure  to  80,497/. 

"  Wages  and  Prices, — The  rate  of  wages  in 
Yictoria^  although  lower  than  they  were  during 
the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  gold 
discoveries,  are  still  high  as  compared  with 
those  ruling  in  older  countries.  Farm  labour- 
ers, with  board  and  lodging,  now  receive  from 
12s,  to  185.  weekly,  and  good  ploughmen  from 
15s.  to  1/.  Shepherds,  with  rations  and  a  hut 
to  live  in,  receive  from  80/.  to  40/.  annually; 
stock  keepers  from  40/.  to  70/.;  but  keepers 
about  five  pounds  a  year  less  than  shepherds; 
generally,  useful  men  on  stations  from  lis.  to 
189.  weekly;  and  shearers  from  18^.  to  lis.  for 
every  100  sheep  sheared.  The  working  day  of 
artizans  and  day  labourers  in  Victoria  is  only 
eight  hours,  for  which,  masons,  bricklayers,  and 
blacksmiths,  receive  from  Ss.  to  lOs.  in  Mel- 
bourne, carpenters  from  Is.  to  95.  In  country 
districts,  however,  these  wages  rule  higher,  and 
in  some  places  are  quoted  at  125.  all  round. 
Grenend  labourers  without  rations,  receive  from 
55.  to  75.  a  day.  Married  couples  without 
families,  obtain  ready  employment  at  from 
40/.  to  60/.  a  year;  with  families  it  is  not  so 
easy  for  them  to  find  occupation  in  hired 
service,  unless  their  children  are  old  enough  to 
be  useful.  Female  servants  usually  experience 
bat  little  difficulty  in  obtaroing  situations — ^house- 
keepers, cooks,  and  laundresi^es  at  from  80/.  to 


40/.  annually;  housemaids  at  from  20/.  to  25/. ; 
nursemaids  at  from  12/.  to  20/.;  and  generally 
useful  servants  at  from  18/.  to  80/.  The  cost 
of  living  in  Victoria  has  been  much  reduced 
of  late  years,  and  the  retail  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  will  be  found,  in  many  instances, 
to  be  below  the  rates  obtaining  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Beef  and  mutton  of  excellent 
quality  are  sold  in  most  parts  of  the  Colony  at 
from  M.  to  5(2.  per  lb.,  tea  at  from  25.  6d. 
to  85.,  coffee  at  I5.  6</.,  and  sugar  at  from  id. 
to  6d.  Owing  to  the  defective  harvest  already 
alluded  to,  the  price  of  flour,  and  con- 
sequently that  of  bread,  was  unusually  high 
in  1864.  The  former,  which  for  the  three 
previous  years  averaged  from  12/.  to  15/.  per 
ton,  in  1864  ranged  from  20/.  to  28/.,  and 
the  latter,  whose  common  price  had  been 
from  6d.  to  9d.  the  41b.  loaf,  ranged  from 
9^.  to  I5.  Potatoes  are  commonly  sold  at 
rates  varying  from  ^d.  to  Id.  per  lb.,  and  from 
45.  to  85.  per  cwt.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
are  plentifal,  and  during  the  proper  season  are 
sold  at  reasonable  prices.  The  rent  of  a  cottage 
in  Melbourne,  suitable  for  a  labouring  man, 
ranges  from  85.  to  IO5.  per  week.  There 
exists,  however,  a  great  desire  amongst  all 
ranks  in  Victoria,  and  particularly  amongst  the 
labouring  population,  to  possess  dwellings  of 
their  own.  To  aid  in  this  object,  building 
and  other  mutually  co-operative  societies  have 
been  established  in  most  parts  of  the  Colony, 
and  through  their  intervention,  numbers,  by 
making  small  monthly  payments,  are  enabled 
in  a  few  years  to  become  freeholders  at  little 
more  cost  to  themselves  than  if  they  had  been 
paying  rent  throughout  the  period. 

"  VUal  StatUtics.— The  birth  rate  in  Victoria 
during  1864  was  as  48  to  every  1,000  of  the 
living  mean  population  (588,881),  the  death 
rate  was  15*68  per  1,000,  and  the  mairiage 
rate  7*69  per  1,000.  In  England,  during  a 
series  of  years,  the  average  birth,  death,  and 
marriage  rates  were  respectively  84*06,  22*29, 
and  8-26  per  1,000.  The  birth  and  death 
rates  in  the  Colony  are  thus  found  to  compare 
favourably  with  those  in  England,  the  one 
being  higher  and  the  other  lower  here  than 
there;  but  a  less  favourable  result  is  shown 
by  the  marriage  rate,  which  is  not  so  high 
in  Victoria  as  it  is  in  Engbmd.  The  birth 
rate  in.  Victoria  has  remained  nearly  station- 
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ary  for  gome  years  past;  the  death  rate  has 
declined,  and  in  1864  was  lower  than  it  had  been 
in  any  year  since  1856.  The  marriage  rate 
has  not  changed  during  the  past  two  years, 
but  down  to  1868  its  decline  has  been  rapid 
and  contmnons  since  1854,  in  which  year  the 
proportion  of  maniages  was  as  high  as  14*08 
to  CTery  1,000  persons  liying. 

'<  Taamania. — The  population  in  1868  was 
91,619.  The  land  as  priyate  possession  was 
8,852,242  acres;  alienated,  90,898.  There 
were  21,964  horses,  90,446  homed  cattle, 
1,800,815  sheep.  The  total  imports  amonnted 
to  902,940^.,  and  exports  to  999,511Z.  The 
exports  included  4,665,594  lbs.  wool.  The 
revenue  was  252,4892.,  the  expenditure 
244,1462. 

<<  South  Australia. — ^The  population  in  1868 
was  140,416.  The  revenue  was  681,7002., 
and  the  expenditure  685,2052.  Taxation  was 
confined  to  the  item  customs,  and  may  be 
taken  at  21s.  per  head.  During  the  year 
1868,  the  area  of  country  and  suburban 
land  alienated  from  the  Crown  amounted  to 
159,792  acres,  against  129,808  acres  in  the 
previous  year,  making  a  total  of  2,668,648 
acres  sold  up  to  the  commencement  of  this 
year  (1864) ;  or  19  acres  for  each  individual 
of  the  population,  against  18*6  in  1868,  and 
more  than  twice  the  quantity  per  head  in 
Victoria.  The  proportion  of  purchased  land 
under  tillage  is  20*8  per  cent,  or  1  in  every  5 
acres,  comparing  &vourably  with  the  previous 
season  when  it  was  19*07  per  cent.  The  ad- 
ditional land  in  occupation  formed  six  per  cent, 
on  the  total  area  previously  alienated  from  the 
Crown,  whilst  the  increase  on  the  area  under 
cultivation  is  12}  per  cent,  over  that  of  last 
year.  The  sale  of  public  lands  continues  to 
increase  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  addition  to 
the  population,  and  cultivation  has  increased 
at  double  the  rate  at  which  the  purchase  of 
land  was  augmented.  The  area  of  inclosed 
land  on  the  81st  March,  1864,  is  returned  at 
2,900,291  acres  against  2,105,877  acres  on 
81st  March,  1868,  no  less  than  794,414  acres 
having  been  enclosed  during  the  year.  Land 
under  tillage  in  1868-4  amounted  to  555,968 
acres,  agamst  494,511  acres  in  the  previous 
season,  an  increase  of  61,457  acres  or  12|  per 
cent.  There  are  four  acres  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation for  each  individual  of  the  population  as 


compared  with  8*65  acies  in  1862 -8«  To 
show  the  relative  value  of  these  figures,  it  may 
be  stated  that  in  Victoria  and  New  Soutii 
Wales,  the  ratio  is  but  four-fifths  of  an  acre 
per  head,  so  that  the  area  of  our  land  under 
cultivation  as  compared  with  our  population,  is 
five  times  greater  thiui  in  the  neighbouiing 
colonies.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total  hmd 
cultivated  was  under  wheat,  885,758  acres 
being  reaped,  against  820,160  acres  in  the 
previous  season,  an  increase  of  15,598  acres, 
or  five  per  cent.  The  wheat  harvest  produced 
4,691,919  bushels  against  8,841,824  bushels 
in  the  preceding  season,  showing  an  iocresse 
of  850,095  bushels,  or  22  per  cent.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  continues  to  exhibit 
nmrked  progress,  1,002  additional  acres,  or 
one-fourth  more  being  returned  this  season, 
making. a  total  of  5,779  acres  under  vines. 
The  pknts  in  bearing  number  8,848,016,  or 
918,260  additional,  those  not  in  bearing  num- 
ber 8,816,484,  or  an  increase  of  895,548; 
considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  vines 
planted  are  productive.  An  increase  of  more 
than  one-fourth  also  appears  in  the  quantitj  of 
wine  made,  the  vintage  having  given  606,865 
gallons,  against  472,797  gallons  the  pre?ioas 
season,  or  188,5^  gallons  additional.  Ahont 
60,000  square  miles  of  countiy  is  in  pastonl 
occupation.  The  area  held  under  14  years' 
leases  now  current,  although  there  were  in 
addition,  upwards  of  500  applications  for  leases 
yet  unprepared,  is  81,192  square  miles,  the 
difference  between  which  quantity  and  the  above- 
mentioned  area  of  60|000  miles  b  made  up  of 
the  area  of  the  lands  held  at  present  onlj 
under  pastoral  claims,  and  by  the  unpurchased 
land  in  counties,  amounting  to  nearly  28,202 
square  miles.  The  retoms  of  live  stock  show 
an  augmentation  in  the  number  of  horses, 
sheep,  and  lambs,  but  a  diminutioin  in  the 
number  of  homed  cattle.  The  number  of 
horses  has  increased  frt)m  56,251  to  59,008. 
Of  homed  cattle  there  is  a  decrease  of  82,176, 
or  from  258,842  head  to  226,166  head.  The 
total  increase  in  the  province  of  sheep  asd 
lambs  during  the  year  was  460,642,  or  l^ 
per  cent.,  against  an  increase  of  892,644,  or 
12^  per  cent,  the  year  before.  At  the  dose  of 
the  year,  8,891,642  sheep  were  dq»stared,  as 
compared  with  8,481,000  at  its  commence- 
ment.    165,267  sheep  were  exported  oTsr- 
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bacl  i»  tlia  afiigUbauiiig  oolonkft  doiing  1868» 
180,000  pMdBg  into  New  Boatk  Wftles,  and 
85,867  inio  Yiotoiia.  Tha  number  exported 
during  the  first  qnarler  of  the  omrent  year,  «p 
to  wliieli  the  stock  retuna  are  niade»  was 
109»41fi,  and  the  «mYala  48^886,  leading  an 
ezeesQ  of  ezporte  of  59,089  elieep. 

<<  Tha  South  AnstraUan  floeks  being  free 
from  aeal^  laige  parebaaea  haye  been  Hiade 
here  tar  Bfoatten  in  the  a^oining  eoloniea 
stoekuig  new  eonntiy. 

*<Th6  oombined  import  and  export  trade 
amoimted  in  1868  to  4,887,096/.,  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent.  The  imports  amounted  to 
2,028,279;.,  and  the  exports  to  2,145,796/. 
The  staple  produce  of  the  colony  shipped, 
amounted  to  oyer  8,000,000  sterling,  or  five- 
sixtha  of  the  total  exports,  and  exceeds  the 
value  of  goods  imported  and  retained  for  home 
eonsuiaption  by  880,588/.,  by  nearly  one^fifth. 
The  expansion  of  trade  in  1868  was  most 
satisfactory,  our  commercial  relations  being 
extended  in  many  direotions,  but  especially  with 
India,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  Zealand. 
The  three  great  staples,  wheat,  wool,  and 
copper,  were  shipped  in  ahnost  equal  proportions. 

"Ten  years  ago  our  exports  of  produce 
amounted  to  694,422/.,  they  now  reach 
2,095,856/.  In  1854  tiiey  were  at  tiie  rate 
of  8/.  6«.  id.  per  head,  and  in  1868  at  the 
rate  of  15/.  per  head  of  the  population.  By 
the  Census  of  1861  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
number  of  males  of  14  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards formed  one-third  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. Taking  this  class  to  represent  the 
physical  strength  of  the  people,  it  will  be 
found  that  South  Australia,  whilst  supporting  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  dependent  classes  than 
in  either  of  the  neighbouring  cplonies,  was 
enabled  in  1868  to  produce  sufficient  for  its 
own  necessities,  and  to  export  a  surplus,  equi- 
valent to  45/.  per  man ;  our  neighbours,  not- 
withstanding their  large  production  of  gold, 
exporting  less  than  40/.  per  man. 

"  Cereal  produce  worth  three-quarters  of  a 
million  was  exported  during  the  twelvemonths, 
an  increase  of  118,875/.  60,484  tons  of 
wheat  and  flour  were  sent  away,  or  9,482  tons 
more  than  in  1862.  This  quantity  is  double 
that  shipped  five  years  ago,  and  six-and-a-half 
times  greater  than  it  was  in  1854.  South 
Australia  maintains  her  position  as  the  granary 


of  Australaeda,  and  appears  likely  to  oontinue 
her  pre-eminence  in  this  respect. 

«  The  immense  development  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  during  the  past  ten  years  is  shown 
by  the  laet,  that  the  South  Australian  clip  in 
1854  weighed  ouly  three-and-a-hatf  naiUion 
pounds ;  it  now  weighs  over  £ifkeen^%nd-a-half 
millions.  Jt  doubled  itself  in  the  first  half  of 
the  decade,  and  doubled  itself  again  in  the 
second  half.  The  total  number  of  bales  shipped 
in  1868  was  48,226,  an  increase  of  5*528 
bales ;  this  is  inclusive  of  3»2d8  bales  brought 
down  the  Biver  Murray  and  firom  Westei^i 
Australia.  The  last  olip  was  of  the  deckred 
value  here  of  715,935/,  The  average  weight 
of  the  fleece  is  4  lbs.,  the  greater  portion  being 
shipped  in  grease ;  tiia  is  equal,  if  not  greater,^ 
than  the  average  weight  in  either  New  South 
Wales  or  Victoria,  and  is  double  that  of 
Queensland.  The  mines  of  South  Australia 
have  yielded  4wng  the  last  ten  years  about 
4,000,000/.  sterling  |  at  the  present  time  the 
annual  production  is  over  540,000/.  sterling. 
Nearly  all  the  copper  is  shipped  in  the  refined 
state,  smelting  operations  being  conducted  on  a 
very  large  scale  within  the  colony.  96,089 
cwts.  were  sent  away  in  1868,  an  increase  of 
10,167  cwts.  on  the  previous  year's  shipment. 
Nearly  one«half  of  the  fine  copper  is  taken  by 
India. 

<<  A  variety  of  raw  and  manufactured  pro- 
duets  are  exported  besides  the  three  great 
staples,  amounting  in  1868,  to  the  value  of 
89,912/.  sterling.  Some  of  the  items  are 
small  at  present,  but  their  existence  indicates 
a  desire  to  husband  our  resouroes,  and  the 
growth  of  new  industries  hereafber  to  add 
materially  to  the  wealth  of  the  colonists.  The 
most  important  amongst  the  new  exports  is  the 
shipment  of  South  Australian  wine,  amounting 
to  27,705  gallons,  against  20,574  gallons  in 
the  previous  year ;  the  demand  for  home  con- 
sumption and  for  stock  is  so  large  that  the 
quantity  shipped  away  forms  but  a  very  small 
per-centage  on  the  annual  production  of  our 
vineyards,  about  600,000  gallons. 

*<  Ceylon.  —  The  value  of  imports  was 
5,438,806/.,  and  of  exports  8,587,284/.  The 
population  in  1863  was  8,842,098. 

*^  Hong  Kong. — The  revenue  was  120,078/. 
The  population  was  184,850. 
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ANNALS  OP  BRITISH  LEGISLATION. 


OATS,  BEEF,  AND  MUTTON. 
^Betums  of  the  average  Prieet  of  Oats  during 
ike  year  1842,  1846,  and  1861-64,  and  of 
ike  average  Prices  of  Beef  and  Mutton  during 
the  same  years.      (Mr.  Pollard  Urqnhart). 
20th  March,  1865.    (148.) 
The  ayerage  prices  of  British  oats  in  England 
and  Wales,  per  Imperial  qoarter  was  as  fol- 
lows :— 1842, 19s.  8d. ;  1848, 18«.  U. ;  1844, 
20».  Id. ;   1845,  22».  6d. ;   1861,  28«.  9d. ; 
1862,  22«.  Id. ;  1863, 21«.  2d. ;  1864,  20s.  Id. 
Beasts,  per  stone  of  8  lbs.,  sinking  the 
ofial,  were  sold  inferior,  1842,  8s.  ^d. ;  1848, 
2s.  Sid.  I  1844,  2s.  Ud. ;  1845,  2s.  9id. ; 
1861, 85.  8Jrf. ;  1862, 8*.  1^. ;  1868,  ds.l^d. ; 
1864,  Bs.  9d. ;  4th  class  (Scots),  1842,45. 5id. ; 
1843,  85.  lOid. ;    1844,   85.  lOJi. ;    1845, 
45.  IJrf. ;   1861,  45.  lOid. ;  1862,  45.  7Ji. ; 
1868,  45.  ll^d. ;  1864,  55.  Id. 

Sheep,  inferior,  1842,  85.  6^.;  1848, 
85.  0\d. ;  1844,  25.  lid. ;  1845,  85.  4^^. ; 
1861,  85.  6ld. ;  1862,  85.  Sd. ;  1863,  45. ; 
1864,  45.  2id. ;  4th  class  (South  Downs), 
1842,45.  5|d.;  1848,  45.  Id.;  1844,  As.O^d.; 
1845,  45.  9d. ;  1861,  55.  5|d. ;  1862, 65.  A^d. ; 
1868,  55.  5|d.;  ISei,  5s.  Sd. 


TRANSFER  OF  LAND  ACT,  1862. 
Betums  of  the  Number  of  Titles  registered  dotvn 
to  the  1st  day  of  May,  1865,  of  the  respective 
jExtent  and  Value    of  the  several  Estates 
actually  registered,  and  of  the  total  Amount 
of  Fees  received  in  respect  of  all  Business 
done  in  the  Land  Begistry  Office.     (Lord 
Ghehnsford.)     18th  June,  1865.     (1484.) 
The  total  number  of  cases    registered   and 
ready  to  be  registered  was  48.     The  value  of 
properties  registered  and  ready  to  be  registered 
was  622,0507.    The  total  number  of  applica- 
tions was  291.    The  amount  of  fees  received 
was  578/.  85.  6d. 


MINES. 
Beturn  of  the  net  Bevenue  received  by  the  Crown 
as  BayaUy  on  the  Produce  of  all  Mines 
worked  in  Scotland,  during  each  of  the  years 
1858-1862,  distinguishing  Coal,  Iron,  Lime, 
Slate,  Lead,  and  Copper;  and  similar  Betums 
for  England  and  Wales,  and  for  Ireland. 
(Mr.  Finky.)    20th  March,  1865.     (140.) 


The  total  net  reyenne  received  by  the  Ciovn 
from  mines  in  Scothmd  was  1858-59, 11.  lOt.; 
1859-60, 108L175.6d.;  1860-61, 86l.l2».4d.; 
1861-62,  742.  45.  M. ;  1862-68,  822.  lOi.  Li 
Enghmd,  1858-59,11,1712.  75.  Id.-,  1859-60, 
13,5052.  O5.  M. ;  1860-61, 16,6882. 195.  U: 
1861-62,  14,8182.  85.  ;  1862-68,  16,458/. 
IO5.  Id.  In  Wales,  1858-59, 10,1702. 175. 9d.; 
1859-60, 4,1752. 85.1(2. ;  1860-61, 4,2092.  l»i.; 
1861-62,  4,9672.  85.  2d. ;  1862-68,  6,529/. 
55.  5(2.  In  Irehmd  in  1858-59  and  1859-60, 
ml. ;  1860-61,  202. ;  1861-62,  502. ;  1862-68, 
102. 


SAVINGS'  BANKS. 
Accounts  of  the  Number  of  Depositors  and  of 
Charitable  Institutions,  and  Friendly  Sodetiet 
depositing  their  Funds  in  Savings*  Banks,  and 
of  the  Sum  deposited  divided  into  Classes 
from  20th  November,  1863,  to  20th  November, 

1864.  (Sir  Henry  WiUoughby).     8rd  May, 

1865.  (250.) 

On  the  20th  November,  1864,  there  were 
1,492,251  depositors,  and  89,277,1972.  de- 
posits,  including  interest.  These  com- 
prised 1,464,989  individual  depositors  with 
86,594,2782.  deposits ;  15,509  charitable  insUta- 
tions  with  774,8272.  deposits,  andll,758  friendly 
societies,  with  1,908,5922.  deposits.  Besides 
these,  .550  friendly  societies  were  in  direct 
account  with  the  commissioners  having  de- 
posited 1,984,9882.  On  the  20th  November, 
1864,  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  had 
received  from  the  trustees  of  Savings*  Banks, 
88,471,1502.  155.  4c2. ;  and  friendly  societies, 
5,406,9782.  IO5.  10(2.;  total,  93,878,129/. 
65.  2(2. ;  and  they  had  paid  to  such  52,066,718/. 
125.  Id. ;  leaving  in  their  hands,  41,811,4102. 
135.  7(2.,  towards  which  they  held  seconties 
in  hand  for  the  value  of  87,872,6872.  55.  id. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  interest  paid  and 
credited  to  the  Trustees  of  Savings'  Banks 
and  Friendly  Societies  was  89,908,6882. 55.  Id., 
and  the  amount  of  interest  on  dividends  received 
by  and  due  to  the  commissioners  on  its  stocks, 
funds,  &c.,  was  86,010,2292.  II5.  2d.,  leaving 
a  difference  of  8,898,4582.  135.  lid. 
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SAVINGS'  BANKS. 

Betum  of  the  Weekly  and  Total  Increase  or 
Decrease  of  Sums  paid  or  witMravm  by  tJie 
Trustees  of  Savings*  Banks  between  20th 
November,  1863,  and  %Qth  November,  1864, 
voUh  the  Amount  of  Stock  purchased  or  sold 
by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  and  Amount  of  uninvested 
Balances  in  the  hands  of  the  said  Commis- 
sioners on  account  of  Savings'  Banks,  during 
the  same  period.  (Sir  Henry  Willoughby.) 
8rd  May,  1868.    (250-1.) 

DuBiNa  the  year  the  excess  paid  in  by  Savings' 
Banks  beyond  the  sums  drawn  out  was  15,416Z. 
19s,  Sd. ;  the  excess  drawn  out  by  Savings* 
Banks  beyond  the  snms  paid  in,  including 
interest  1,978,4452.  lis.  Sd.  The  sums  paid 
for  the  purchase  of  stock  was  1,554,848Z. 
19s.  5d. ;  the  sums  received  for  sale  of  stock 
was  2,084,5492.  16s.  Ud.  The  incidental 
expenses  defrayed  by  the  Commissioners,  5531. 
4s.  2d.  The  dividends  received  by  the  Com- 
missioners, 1,402,9892.  125.  Sd.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  812,0222.*  15s.  The  amount  of 
interest  credited  to  Savings*  Banks  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  year  ending 
the  20th  November,  1864,  was  1,285,5872. 
12s.  Sd. 


SUGAR. 


A  Betum  of  the  Quantities  of  Sugar  imported 
and  retained  for  Home  Consumption,  with 
rate  of  Duty  charged  and  Bevenue  therefrom, 
from  1844  to  1864  inclusive.  (Mr.  Mofiatt.) 
28th  April,  1865.    (285.) 

The  total  quantity  of  unrefined  sugar  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1844  was 
4,880,075  cwts.— viz.,  from  British  West 
Indies,  2,452,778  cwts. ;  Mauritius,  540,620 
cwts.;  British  East  Indies,  1,101,261  cwts.; 
and  foreign,  785,416  cwts.  And  of  refined 
sngar  and  sugar  candy  the  quantity  imported 
was  81,525  cwts.  The  quantity  of  unrefined 
sugar  retained  for  actual  consumption  was 
4,129,448  cwts.,  and  of  refined  6  cwts.  The 
net  revenue  from  duties  on  sugar  of  all  sorts 
was  5,208,2702.  The  average  prices  per  cwt. 
of  Muscovado  sugar,  exclusive  of  duty,  was, 
British  West  India,  12.  18«.  Sd.;  Mauritius, 
12.  12s.  lOd. ;  British  East  India,  12.  15s.  Id.; 


Havannah  sugar,  12.  Is.  Sd.  In  1864  the  total 
quantities  of  unrefined  sugar  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  was  10,754,458  cwts.,  viz., 
from  British  West  Indies,  8,268,696  cwts. ; 
Mauritius,  1,054,556  cwts. ;  British  East  In- 
dies, 878,595  cwts. ;  foreign,  5,558,488  cwts. 
The  quantity  retained  for  consumption  was, 
unrefined  sugar,  8,987,818  cwts.;  refined 
sugar  and  sugar  candy,  799,844  cwts.  The 
net  revenue  was  5,157,0882.  .  The  average 
price  per  cwt.  was,  British  West  Indies, 
12.  Is.  9d. ;  Mauritius,  12.  Ss.  9(2. ;  British 
East  Indies,  12.  2s.  Sd.  Average  price  of 
Havannah  sugar,  12.  7s.  lOd. 

The  sugar  duties  in  1844  were  those  fixed 
in  1840  with  additional  5  per  cent.,  viz.^ 
12.  5s.  2|d.  per  cwt.  on  British  West  India 
and  Mauritius;  12.  5s.  2^d.  per  cwt.  on 
East  India  sugar  within  certain  limits,  and 
12.  ISs.  7^.  per  cwt.  on  the  same  beyond 
those  limits ;  82.  6^.  1^.  per  cwt.  on  foreign 
sugar ;  82.  16s.  4^.  per  cwt.  on  refined  sugar, 
foreign ;  and  52.  17^.  l^d.  per  cwt.  on  brown 
sugar  candy,  foreign.  A  small  difference  was 
introduced  in  1844  between  foreign  sugar  not 
of  slave  labour  and  other  foreign  sugar ;  but 
in  1845  the  new  law  was  enacted  which 
reduced  the  duty  to  16s.  4c2.  per  cwt.  for 
equal  to  white  clayed,  and  14s.  per  cwt.  not 
equal.  The  duty  on  slave  labour  and  other 
foreign  sugar  being  reduced  from  82.  6s.  l^d. 
to  82.  8s.  per  cwt.  In  1846  a  further  reduc- 
tion was  made  in  the  duty  on  such  sugar  to 
22.  2s.  per  cwt.  And  in  1848  the  duties  were 
all  reduced,  and  by  gradual  rekxation  the 
difference  between  slave  labour  and  other 
foreign  sugar  was  abolished.  In  1864  the 
duties  were  made  uniform  on  all  sorts  at 
lis.  Sd.  per  cwt.  for  equal  to  white  clayed, 
and  10s.  6d.  per  cwt.  not  equal  to  white 
clayed,  and  9s.  M.  and  8s.  2d.  per  cwt.  on 
equal  and  not  equal  to  brown  Muscovado; 
refined  sugar  being  charged  12s.  lOd.  per  cwt. 
In  1845  there  were  imported  from  the  British 
West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  887,705  cwts. 
of  sugar ;  from  the  Mauritius,  716,288  cwts. ; 
from  the  East  Indies,  1,885,485  cwts. ;  from 
Ceylon  and  Singapore,  5,288  cwts. ;  total, 
4,914,594  cwts.  In  1864  we  imported  from 
the  British  West  Indies,  8,260,262  cwts.; 
from  Mauritius,  1,054,429  cwts. ;  from  the 
East  Indies,  711,126  cwts. ;  from  Ceylon  and 
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Singapore,  M,688  cwti. ;  total,  6,122,455  cwta. 
The  importation  of  iogar  from  Trinidad, 
Demerara,  St.  Lncia,  and  Barbadoes  has  in- 
creased, bnt  from  all  other  oolonies  decreased, 
from  1845  to  1864.  The  importation  of  mo- 
lasses in  1846  was,  617,629  owts, ;  in  1864, 
220,080  ewts.  The  importation  of  mm  in 
1845,  4,670,879  galls. ;  in  1864,  5,880,432 
galls.  There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  im- 
portation from  Demerarafrom  1,585,794  galls, 
in  1845  to  2,115,928  galls,  in  1864 ;  bat  a 
decrease  in  the  importation  from  Jamaica  from 
1,745,685  galls,  in  1845,  and  2,209,214  galls, 
in  1862,  to  1,480,908  galls,  in  1864.  The 
importation  of  coffee  was  28,097,161  lbs.  in 
1845,  and  89,887,597  lbs.  in  1864.  The 
great  increase  was  on  coffee  from  Ceylon  and 
from  India.  West  India  coffee  decreased  from 
6,855,949  cwts.  in  1846  to  2,491,892  lbs.  in 
1864,  the  principal  decrease  having  taken 
place  in  Jamaica  coffee.  Of  cocoa  there 
were  imported  8,851,602  lbs.  in  1845,  and 
4,019,216  lbs.  in  1864.  Of  cotton  wool, 
69,882,148  lbs.  in  1845,  and  549,960,880  lbs. 
in  1864.  West  India  cotton  increased  from 
1,894,447  lbs.  in  1845  to  48,840,528  lbs.  in 
1864.  Of  foreign  sugar  there  were  imported 
1,128,054  cwts.  in  1845,  and  6,488,427  cwts. 
in  1864.  Of  refined  sugar,  226,757  cwts.  in 
1848,  and  945,668  cwts.  in  1864.  Of  British 
refined  sugar  there  were  exported  219,117  cwts. 
in  1844,  and  119,571  cwts.  in  1864. 


TAXES  (GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELANI)). 

Betum  showing  tlie  Estimated  Amount  of  Taxes 
imposed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
spectively in  each  year  from  1816  to  1864 
incliisive^  showing  also  the  Proportion  of  ad- 
dition to  the  Taxation  of  each  country  up  to 
the  year  1864.  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote.) 
15th  May,  1865,     (286.) 

Fbom  1816  to  1864  there  were  imposed  in 
Great  Britain  6,228,806/.  of  custom  duties, 
7,982,284/.  in  excise,  2,217,288/.  in  stamps, 
915,011/.  in  assessed  taxes,  18,887,000/.  in 
property  and  income  tax ;  total,  85,729,889/, 
In  Ireland  the  amount  imposed  was,  custom 
duties,  585,618/.;  excise,  2,508,925/.;  stamps, 
464,480/. ;  assessed  taxes,  nothing ;  property 
and  income  tax,  1,477,000/. ;  total,  4,981,028/. 


Total,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  40,710,8627,, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  87*76  per  cent,  on 
Great  Britain,  and  12*24  per  cent  on  Ireland. 
The  relative  proportion  of  Great  Britain  to 
Ireland's  proportion  of  contribution  under  the 
Act  of  Union  was,  Great  Britain,  14*8  per 
cent.  \  Ireland,  2*  per  cent. 


LUNACY  (SCOTLAND). 
Seventh  Annual  Eeport  of  the  General  Board 

of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland. 
"  On  the  Ist  January,  1864,  the  total  number 
of  insane  in  Scotland,  exclusive  of  unreported 
lunatics  in  private  dwellings  and  maiutAinfld 
from  private  resources,  was  6,859,  of  whom 
2,942  were  males,  and  8,417  females.  Of 
these  1,089  were  private,  and  5,820  pauper 
lunatics.  In  public  and  district  asylums 
there  were  2,919;  in  private  asylums,  872; 
in  parochial,  498;  ia  lunatic  wards  of  poor- 
houses,  420 ;  and  in  private  dwellings,  1,658. 
On  the  Ist  January,  1868,  the  number  of 
lunatics  was  6,827,  or  87  less  than  in  1864. 

'*The  number  of  criminal  lunatics  in  the 
Central  Prison  at  Perth  on  1st  January,  1864, 
comprised  20  males  and  12  females,  making 
the  total  number  of  lunatics,  of  whom  we  have 
official  cognizance,  at  that  date,  5,850.  Since 
1858,  the  number  of  private  and  pauper  luna- 
tics, of  whom  the  commissioners  had  official 
cognizance,  at  1st  January  of  each  year  was  as 
follows : — In  1858  the  number  of  pauper  luna- 
tics was  4,787  ;  the  number  of  private  insane 
1,082.  In  1864  the  number  of  pauper 
lunatics  was  5,820;  and  of  private  insane, 
1,089.  There  appears,  on  the  whole,  great 
steadiness  in  the  extent  and  occurrence  of 
lunacy;  but  the  tendency  in  most  oaqnties, 
even  as  regards  pauper  lunacy,  has  latterly 
been  rather  towards  a  diminution  than  an  in- 
crease. Indeed,  in  only  one  county — that  of 
Lanark — has  an  increase  of  any  magnitude 
taken  place ;  and  the  increase  here,  which  in 
1863  comprised  89  patients,  was  more  than 
equal  to  the  tptal  increase  for  the  whole  ^untiy 
in  that  year. 

<<  If  we  seek  to  determine  the  relative  ten- 
dency of  males  and  females  to  insani^  from 
data  referring  exclusively  to  private  patients, 
we  find  that,  on  an  average  of  7  years,  fit)m 
1858-64,  the  proportion  of  mal^  to  famalea 
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resideni  in  aayltuns  at  Isi  Jaxniaiy  was  as  100 
to  108*6 ;  and  that  the  relation  when  deduced 
from  the  returns  of  patients  placed  in  asylnms 
is  as  100  to  105-6.  Bat  in  detennining  the 
yalne  to  be  ascribed  to  these  comparisons,  it 
mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first  will  be 
affected  by  the  proportionally  greater  mortality 
of  male  patients ;  and  that  tiie  second  mast  be 
modified  to  an  nnknown  extent  by  the  varioas 
influences  which  rektively  determine  the 
placing  in  asyloms  of  nudes  and  females.  In 
the  proportion  of  paaper  lonaoy  to  the  popola- 
tion,  some  remarkable  differences  oocnr  in 
different  coonties.  For  instance,  in  Argyll- 
shirei  in  a  male  popnlation  of  88,928,  we  find 
101  paaper  lonatics;  and  in  Ayrshire  only 
100  in  a  male  popnlation  of  96,'994. 

''  The  admissions  are  most  freqnent  in  the 
months  of  May,  Jane,  Joly,  and  Aagast ;  there 
is  a  general  preponderance  of  female  admis- 
sions, which,  howeyer,  is  subject  to  consider- 
able fluctaations;  as  a  role,  the  male  re- 
coyeries  are  rather  aboye  a  third  of  the  admis- 
sions ;  the  proportion  of  female  recoyeries  is 
considerably  h^her;  and  the  namber  of  re- 
coyeries for  both  sexes,  is,  on  the  whole, 
lowest  in  the  colder  months.  Li  some  months 
the  namber  of  male  deaths  is  greater  than  that 
of  male  recoyeries.  A  corresponding  result  is 
rarely  found  on  comparing  the  female  re^ 
coyeries  and  deaths.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  yery  generally  a  large  excess  of  recoyeries. 

*'The  proportion  of  deaths,  calculated  on 
the  admissions,  is,  on  the  whole,  much  higher 
for  males  than  for  females.  Lideed,  as  a  rule, 
tha  absolute  male  mortality  considerably  ex- 
ceeds the  absolute  female  mortality,  notwith- 
standing the  excess  of  famale  admissions.  The 
causes  which  determine  the  higher  male  mor- 
tality seem  to  act  most  powerfully  firom  De- 
cember till  April,  both  months  inclusiye;  in 
the  remaining  months  the  male  mortality,  con- 
sidering the  predominance  of  female  admissions, 
is  not  disproportionally  high.  The  mortality  of 
both  sexes  is  lowest  in  August  and  September. 
**  These  facts  must  not,  howeyer,  be  regarded 
as  conyeying  any  yeiy  accurate  information 
concerning  the  influence  of  the  seasons  on  the 
production  and  cure  of  insanity,  for,  in  the 
first  place,  the  occurrence  of  the  malady  and 
the  admission  into  the  asylum  are  yery  far 
firom  being  always  contemporary ;  and,  in  the 


second  place,  the  discharge  of  the  patient,  not- 
withstanding his  recoyery,  is  fi^quentiy  de* 
layed  until  the  expiry  of  his  quarter. 

*'  On  comparing  the  mortality  of  priyate  and 
pauper  patients,  the  ratio  is  found  to  be  nearly 
alike.  Thus,  in  the  seyen  years  1858-64,  the 
percentage  of  deaths  in  pnbHc  asylums  waa 
8*2  for  the  former,  and  8*0  for  the  Litter,  on 
the  ayerage  numbers  resident.  The  totality  of 
the  priyate  patients  under  our  cognizance  is  to 
that  of  the  paupers  yery  nearly  as  1  to  6 ;  and 
the  mortality  of  the  two  classes  is  almost  ex- 
actiy  in  the  same  proportion. 

<^  There  are  many  points  of  statistical  iu- 
terest,  embracing,  among  others,  the  ciyil  con- 
dition of  the  patients,  their  occupations,  their 
ages  at  the  period  of  attack,  the  causes  and 
forms  of  their  mental  affections,  the  duration 
of  the  malady  on  admission,  and  the  interyals 
between  successiye  attacks,  which  we  would 
gladly  haye  brought  under  reyiew,  had  the 
materials  at  our  command  peimitted  us  to  do 
so  to  any  usefiil  purpose. 

'*The  expenditure  for  pauper  lunatics  in 
each  year  since  1858  is  as  follows : — ^In  1858, 
80,652Z.  2$. ;  1859,  88,145Z.  Bs.  dd. ;  1860, 
92,547/.  18«.  2d. ;  1861,  97,882Z.  11*.  4d. ; 
1862,  98,186/.  12«.  7d.;  1863,  99,910/. 
lis.  2^, ;  the  expenditure  in  public  asylums 
haying  been  50,425/.  in  1858,  and  49,858/.  in 
1868;  that  in  lunatic  wards  of  poorhouses, 
10,877/.  in  1858,  and  16,248/.  in  1868. 

<<The  total  number  of  days  of  relief  to 
lunatic  paupers  during  the  year  1868  was 
1,886,887,  which  is  equiyalent  to  the  main- 
tenance of  5,169  patients  during  the  whole 
year.  The  total  number  of  days  of  relief  was 
1,900,550  in  1861,  and  1,895,428  in  1862. 
There  was  thus  in  1862  a  decrease  of  5,122 
days,  equiyalent  to  a  saying  during  the  year  of 
the  maintenance  of  14  patients;  and  in  1868 
a  further  decrease  of  8,591  days,  equiyalent 
to  a  saying  of  the  maintenance  of  28  patients. 
It  thus  appears  that  although  the  number  of 
patients  under  treatment  had  increased  firom 
5,288  at  1st  January,  1868,  to  5,820  at  Ist 
January,  1864,  the  ayerage  number  during  the 
year  had  been  28  less.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  decrease  in  the  number  of  days  of  relief, 
there  was  neyertheless  an  increase  of  1,744/. 
Is,  Id.  in  the  expenditure  of  1868  oyer  that  of 
1862.    This  increase  is  chiefly  dependent  on 
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the  greater  average  proportion  of  patients 
under  treatment  in  public  and  district  asylums, 
and  on  the  corresponding  smaller  number  of 
those  in  private  dwellings.  To  some  extent, 
however,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  exceptional 
expenditure  incurred  by  transferring  patients 
from  the  establishments  in  which  they  had 
been  accommodated  to  the  new  district  asylums. 
The  increase,  from  102^.  5s.  4(2.  to  8882. 
175.  6^.,  in  the  miscellaneous  expenditure  of 
Argyllshire,  is  due  to  this  cause. 

<<  The  average  daily  rate  of  maintenance  in 
1868  was  in  public  and  district  asylums, 
Is.  8|(2. ;  in  private  asylums.  Is.  4d. ;  in  poor- 
houses,  Is.  Old. ;  in  private  houses,  6d, ; 
general  average.  Is.  0^-d. 

**  We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  we  possess 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
lunatics  resident  in  private  dwellings  and  8up« 


ported  on  private  funds.  From  researches 
made  when  we  first  entered  on  our  fdnctions, 
we  estimate  the  number  of  this  class  at  aboni 
2,000;  but  of  these,  only  20,  from  being 
placed  xmder  the  sheriff's  order,  are  subject  to 
our  visitation.  But  imperfect  as  is  our  know- 
ledge  of  these  patients,  we  have  abundant 
reason  for  believing  that  it  is  among  them  that 
the  greatest  risk  exists  of  cruelty  and  mal- 
treatment. For  in  this  class  are  compre- 
hended all  those  lunatics  who  have  been 
taken  off  the  poor-roU,  to  prevent  removals  to 
asylums ;  as  also  those  who  have  been  remoTed 
from  asylums  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
parochial  and  asylum  authorities.  It  farther 
includes  those  patients  whose  resources  aro 
just  sufficient  to  debar  them  from,  obtaining 
parochial  relief,  without  being  adequate  to 
defray  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  asylnms; 


DISTRICT. 


COUNTIES. 


Popnlfttion 
in  1861. 


Registered 
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May  1863. 
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Of 
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Of 
Pauper 
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Of 
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Lnnailca 
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Lunatics  in 
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In  Poor- 


In 
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Aberdeen 

Argyll 

Ayr 

Banff  

Bute    

Caithness 

Dnmfries.. 


-1 

Edinbnrgh.  | 


■{ 


Fife 

Forfar 

Glasgow 
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Kincardine ... 

Orkney  

Perth  

Kenfrew 


Boxbargh. 
Shetland .... 


Stirling 


Aberbeen   ......... 

Argyll 

Ayr 

Banff  

Bute    

Caithness   

Dumfries 

Kirkcudbright.. 

Wigtown 

Edinburgh 

Peebles   

El] 


;e 

Kinross   

Forfar 

Lanark    

Haddington 
Inverness  .. 
Sutherland .. 
Boss  &  Cromarty 

Nairn  

Kincardine 

Orkney   

Perth  

Renfrew 

Roxburgh  

Berwick 

Selkirk  

Shetland 

Stirling  

Dumbuton 

Linlithgow , 

Clackmannan., 


222,650 
79^87 

199,063 
67,901 
16,331 
42,200 
76,904 
42,496 
42,096 

274,083 
11,300 
43,131 

165,021 
7,147 

204,426 

640,444 
37,626 
89,174 
24,167 
82,427 
8,347 
34,864 
32,395 

133,086 

168,746 
54,362 
36,488 
9,770 
31,670 
88,676 
64,179 
39,066 
23,605 


6,808 
3,420 
6,117 
1,687 

627 
1,476 
1,917 
1,373 
1,709 
6,799 

233 
1,336 
3,636 

170 

4,304 

13,192 

1,127 

3,006 

917 
2,926 

273 
1,037 

789 
3,601 
4,567 
1,128 
1,128 

144 

800 
1,976 
1,280 

890 

636 


26097 
42-971 
25-705 
29136 
32-269 
34-952 
25-255 
32-309 
40-598 
24-806 
20-619 
30-975 
22*803 
23-786 
21-054 
20-598 
29-952 
33709 
37-960 
36-437 
32-706 
29-762 
24  356 
27-067 
27005 
20-449 
30-915 
14-738 
25-260 
22-283 
23-625 
22-788 
22-707 


1-828 
2-676 
1-190 
1-554 
2-106 
2-393 
1-831 
2-235 
1-924 
2273 
1-504 
2-063 
1-625 
•1954 
2-044 
1-210 
2-338 
2-220 
2-020 
2-232 
2-628 
2-410 
1-697 
2-682 
1102 
1-949 
1-619 
1-432 
1-610 
1-466 
1-293 
1-305 
1-228 


70-075 
62-280 
46-316 
53-349 
64-616 
68-474 
72-609 
69*264 
47-396 
91-631 
72-961 
66-616 
71-004 
82-362 
97-118 
58-947 
78083 
65*868 
63-436 
62-884 
80-586 
81-002 
69-708 
99139 
40-816 
93-971 
52-304 
97-222 
63-750 
66-789 
54-687 
57-303 
54-104 


Totals  and  Atebaqes... 


3,062,294 


78,717 


26-706 


1-736 


67-668 


1-361 
1-231 
0*703 
0-811 
1-224 
0-924 
1-278 
1-653 
0-960 
1-962 
1061 
1-344 
1-193 
1-259 
1-751 
1027 
1*488 
0*874 
0-745 
0-873 
1-557 
1-721 
0-791 
1-698 
0-942 
0-938 
0-822 
0-716 
0-631 
1-014 
0-941 
1-024 
0-889 


62-66 
46-00 
30-80 
62-22 
6000 
38-61 
69-78 
69-47 
44-44 
64-52 
70-58 
65-16 
64-68 
4285 
8516 
38-45 
61-36 
37-37 
34-69 
38*04 
5909 
65-47 
4000 
61-82 
7-52 
4811 
50-84 
5000 
37-25 
44*61 
60-00 
4117 
65-17 


1-205 


11-79 

28^7 

8-82 


4-93 
21-82 


8-73 
21*42 
0-47 
46-45 
2-27 
202 
2*04 
1-08 


5-95 

11*49 
77-96 


1-96 
24-61 
12-85 
37-25 
17-24 


5210     17-11 


25-50 
53-99 
40-92 
47-77 
41-17 
61-38 
30-21 
30-52 
50-61 
13-64 
29-41 
34-83 
26-58 
35-71 
14-35 
16-09 
36-36 
60-60 
63-26 
60-87 
40-90 
28-57 
60H)0 
36*69 
14-51 
51-88 
4916 
50-00 
60-78 
30*76 
27-14 
21-56 
27-58 


30-76 
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andy  lastly,  those  who,  throngh  the  avarice  or 
penurionsness  of  relations,  are  detained  at 
home,  apart  from  the  consideration  whether 
they  are  capahle  or  not  of  receiving  henefit 
item  asylom  treatment. 

*'  Provision  against  the  maltreatment  of 
patients  in  private  dwellings  is  made  hy  the 
48rd  sect,  of  20  and  21  Yict.  c.  71 ;  hut  the 
power  of  interference  is  restricted  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  patient  has  heen  kept  for 
more  than  a  year  after  the  malady  has  hecome 
apparent  and  confirmed,  and  in  which,  during 
any  part  of  that  period,  coercion  or  restraint 
has  heen  required.  We  are,  however,  without 
any  special  means  of  discovering  the  existence 
of  such  cases,  and  are,  accordingly,  dependent 
for  a  knowledge  of  them  on  such  haphazard 
communications  as  may  he  made  to  us. 

'*  The  tahle  in  p.  848  shows  the  numher  of 
pauper  patients  chargeahle  to  each  of  the  sta- 
tutory districts  on  Ist  Januazy,  1864 ;  the 
relative  numhers  placed  in  asylums  and  private 
dwellings;  and  the  proportion  which  pauper 
lunatics  bear  in  the  different  districts  to  the 
entire  number  of  paupers,  and  to  the  general 
population.  It  appears  from  it  that  the  most 
pauperised  county  of  Scotland  is  that  of  Argyll, 
and  that  this  county  and  that  of  Perth  contain 
the  largest  proportion  of  pauper  lunatics  to  the 
population.  The  counties  least  pauperised, 
and  which  contain  the  smallest  proportion  of 
pauper  lunatics  to  the  population,  are  generally 
those  in  which  manufacturing  or  agricultural 
industry  has  been  most  developed. 

**  The  general  principles  on  which  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patients  in  Scotch  asylums  is  con- 
ducted are  in  a  great  degree  purely  hygienic. 
Little  reliance  appears  to  be  placed  on  any 
specific  action  of  drugs,  and  the  use  of  counter 
irritation  is  sparingly  resorted  to.  The  leaning 
of  medical  superintendents  seems  to  be  to  avoid 
active  interference,  whether  by  physical  or 
moral  agents;  and  to  trust  for  success  more 
to  the  removal  of  the  patient  from  the  sources 
of  mental  irritation  and  the  causes  of  bodily 
disease,  and  to  placing  him  in  circumstances 
where  his  bodily  wants  will  be  properly  sup- 
plied, and  where  he  will  be  trained  in  the 
exercise  of  self-control.  Mechanical  restraint 
is  seldom  resorted  to,  except  to  control  the 
movements  of  the  body  where  there  are  frac- 
tured bones,  or  to  prevent  mutilation  or  onanism. 


The  superintendent  of  the  Perth  Boyal  Asylum, 
however,  expresses,  in  his  last  annual  report, 
a  very  decided  opinion  that  restraint  by  the 
strait- waistcoat  or  polka  might  with  advantage 
be  more  frequently  used.  The  use  of  seclusion 
has  undergone  a  very  considerable  diminution 
since  we  entered  on  our  functions,  and,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  with  very  bene- 
ficial results.  The  application  of  the  douche 
seems  never  to  be  resorted  to  either' for  treat- 
ment or  discipline,  and  the  use  of  the  shower- 
bath  for  the  latter  purpose  is  not  extensive. 
Considerable  attention  is  paid  in  the  public 
and  district  asylums,  and  in  some  of  the 
private  and  parochial  establishments,  to  sup- 
plying means  of  occupation  and  amusement; 
but  the  visiting  commissioners  have  had 
to  comment  in  several  houses  on  the  large 
proportion  of  patients  habitually  restricted  in 
their  exercise  to  the  airing-courts.  The  liberty 
accorded  to  the  patients  in  the  Elgin  Asylum, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  engage  in  agri- 
cultural labour,  afifbrd  an  example  which  may 
be  studied  with  benefit  by  more  ambitious 
establishments.  Pleasing  recreation  is  afforded 
to  the  patients  of  most  asylums,  at  stated 
periods,  by  theatrical  entertainments,  dancing 
parties,  concerts,  and  lectxures;  but  it  seems 
to  us  that,  as  a  rule,  more  pains  might  fitly 
be  taken  by  more  common  means  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  every-day  routine. 

''  Among  the  dangers  to  which  asylums  are 
exposed,  that  of  fire  is  perhaps  the  most  to  be 
dreaded,  especially  in  those  of  recent  con- 
struction, in  which  the  extensive  fire-proof  ar- 
rangements adopted  in  the  earlier  buildings 
have  been  abandoned.  Vaulted  roofs  are  no 
longer  introduced;  and,  indeed,  the  only 
structural  precaution  on  which  reliance  is 
placed  to  check  the  spread  of  a  conflagration, 
is  usually  the  provision  of  stone  partition  walls, 
with  sliding  iron  doors.  But  even  this  mode 
of  isoLition  has  not  always  been  adopted,  and, 
in  such  a  case,  in  the  event  of  fire  once  fairly 
gaining  head,  the  risk  of  the  whole  building 
being  destroyed  would  be  exceedingly  great. 

« During  the  past  year,  the  asylums  of 
Edinburgh  and  Montrose  have  very  nairowly 
escaped  being  burnt  down.  Fire  broke  out  in 
both  during  the  night;  in  the  former,  in  a 
closet  which  served  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
ashep;  and  in  the  ktter,  in  one  of  the  store- 
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rooms  for  clothing.  In  both  cases  the  origin 
of  the  fire  could  not  be  positively  ascertained, 
bnt  it  was  thought  probable  that,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Asylnm,  it  was  caused  by  the 
ashes  having  been  placed  in  the  closet 
suificiently  hot  to  set  fire  to  the  woodwork. 
We  have  on  several  occasions  expressed  an 
opinion  that  proper  «are  is  not  taken  in  this 
house  to  guard  against  fire.  The  patients 
seem  to  us  to  have  too  ready  access  to  lighted 
gas ;  but  the  risk  of  serious  consequences  has 
been  somewhat  diminished  by  the  recent  acqui- 
sition of  a  set  of  fire-hose.  At  Millholm  Asy- 
lum, and  at  the  institution  for  imbeciles  at 
Larbert,  the  laundries  have  been  burnt  down ; 
and,  in  the  former,  the  escape  of  the  main 
building  was  extremely  narrow.  In  one  or  two 
other  establishments,  alarms  of  fire  of  a  more 
or  less  serious  character  have  taken  place. 

''  The  number  of  voluntary  patients  admitted 
into  asylums  in  1864,  was  twelve.    Of  these, 
four  were  admitted  on  the  statutory  forms  with 
the   sanction   of  the  sheriff,  and  eight  were 
regarded  as  voluntary  boarders.    It  has,  how- 
ever, been  the  habit  of  some  superintendents 
to  enter  the  names  of  the  latter  in  the  register 
t>f  lunatics ;  but  we  have  now  intimated  to 
them  that  whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  statu- 
toiy  regulations  for  admission  must  be  adhered 
to.    By  the  fourteenth  section  of  25  &  26 
Vict.,  c.  54,  *  it  is  enacted  that  no  superin- 
tendent of  any  asylum  shall  receive  or  detain 
any  person  as  a  lunatic  without  an  order  by 
the  sheriff;*  and  by  the  sixth  section  of  the 
same  Act,  which  regulates  the  admission  of 
voluntary  patients,  the  sheriff's  order  is  also 
required.    Accordingly,  the  admission  into  an 
asylum,   without    the    sheriff's  order  of  any 
person,  whose  name  is  entered  in  the  register 
of  lunatics,  must  be  regarded  as  an  infraction 
of  the  statutes,  rendering  the  superintendent 
liable  to  be  proceeded  against  for  tiie  statutory 
penalties.    Voluntary  boarders,  it  appears  to 
us,  should  include  those  persons  only  who  are 
desirous  of  placing  themselves  under  a  certain 
degree  of  control,  but  whose  mental  condition 
is  not  such  as  to  bring  them  within  the  statu- 
tory definition  of  lunacy.    At  81st  December, 
1868,  81  patients  were  absent  from  asylums 
on  probation.    In  the  course  of   1864,   78 
cases  were  liberated  on  trial.      Of  these,  9 
have   been   finally  discharged  as  recovered;  j 


13  remain  insane  tmder  the  eat«  of  friends, 
but»  with  one  exoepti<m,  removed  from  out 
jurisdiction ;  12  have  he&OL  returned  to  asjioms; 
and  89  are  still  under  probation.  The  escapes 
have  been  98  in  number.  Of  these,  60  were 
brought  back  to  the  asylum  within  24  hours; 
22  within  a  week;  and  6  after  a  bnger  period; 
of  8  no  due  could  be  obtained;  and  2  died 
while  out." 


ALKALI  ACT,  1863. 


Fint  Annual  Esport  hy  ths  Inspector  of  kk 

Proceedings  during  the  year  1864. 
Thk  Alkali  Act  of  July  2dtii,  1868,  is  «An 
Act  for  the  more  effectual  OotidflDSatiim  of 
Muriatio  Add  Oas  in  Alkali  Werib."  An 
alkali  work  is  defined  by  the  Act  to  be  «<  every 
work  for  the  manu&otnre  of  aUcali,  sulphate 
of  soda  or  anlphate  of  poteeh,  in  wiadi 
muriatic  add  is  evolved.**  It  is  leqeiied 
that  *'  every  alkaH  work  ehall  be  canied  on 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  aecure  the  conden- 
sation to  the  satisfiietion  <tf  the  inspector, 
derived  fix>m  his  own  ezamination  or  frtmi  tiiat 
of  a  sub-inspector,  of  not  less  than  95  per 
centum  of  the  muriatio  add  gas  eroked 
therein* 

The  prindpal  olrject  of  this  report  was  to 
show  the  present  state  of  the  eondensation  of 
muriatio  add*  If  the  Act  has  hem  petfeetlf 
Buocessfiil,  tiien  the  esespe  of  add  is  in  every 
individual  alki^  woik  less  tium  five  per  cent. 

''The  actual  condensation  p^  cent  was 
98*72,  and  the  average  escape  of  muriatic  add 
was  1*28  per  cent,  over  the  kingdom.  Urn 
number  was  obtained  by  estimating  tiie  actual 
amount  esoq»ing  at  each  work.  And  by  adding 
all  the  percentages  of  esoape,  and  dividing  by  the 
number  of  works,  the  lesutt  was  0-9409  pa 
eent,  which  number  is  the  proper  average  by 
which  the  condensation  may  be  judged.  Tbe 
umual  escape  of  mutiatie  add  was,  liowever, 
42-7176  tons. 

*<  If  all  the  works  were  of  the  same  magni- 
tude, the  condoiBation  and  the  escape  would  give 
per-centages  entirely  alike.  Aa  fliey  stand,  fbe 
difference  is  smidl.  To  obtain  this  latter  table 
the  amount  of  escape  is  calculated  from  die  total 
quantity  of  salt  used  at  each  work  and  the  oob- 
densation  per  cent.    The  total  amount  of  salt 
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dMOupoiod  p^r  week  id  6,762  terns.  This  giyee 
out  &,824-96  of  dtj  acid  or  abont  18,000  tons 
<^  strong  conumereial  lAtiriatie  acid  in  a  liqnid 
fitato%  ne  whole  ambtuit  would  escape  if 
there  w»e  no  condensationv  The  effect  of  the 
condensation  mLuces  it  to  forty-three  tons. 

**  It  is  now,  perhaps,  impossible  to  ascertain 
^nth  certainty  the  amonnt  of  gas  allowed  to  ' 
escape  inunediately  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  Some  years  ago,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Bscape  of  the  whole  was  allowed ;  but  as  the 
mans^Eietnre  inci^ased)  the  pnUic  complained 
suwe,  and  the  alkali  makers  erected  oon-  < 
ii^sers.  Besides  this  caa8e>  ihe  valne  of  the 
mnriatic  acid  had  been  gradually  increasing, 
asd  its  condtimsatkm  had  in  some  places  become 
%  sonroe  of  proffit.  Nereitheless  it  is  true  that 
thorough  eondensatioa  was  known  to  very  few, 
and  practised  by  still  fewer,  mp  to  the  time  of 
the  paantig  of  the  Act,  and  it  even  happened 
that  for  some  time  after  inspeoUon  had  began, 
40  per  cent,  of  tine  gas  was  in  some  cases 
allowed  to  escape,  whUst  sixteen  Was  a  very 
common  amoimt.  Many  alkali  makers  believed 
that  any  very  vefined  condensation  was  im- 
posnble,  bnt  an  examination  of  the  subject 
showed  that  faabitaal  complete  condensation 
had  been  already  attained  in  several  cases  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1868,  if  not  earlier. 

^  If  we  estimate  the  escape  of  muriatic  acid 
gas  at  1,000  tons  per  week  b^ore  the  passing 
of  the  Alkali  Act,  of  at  least  before  the  intro- 
ducrtaon  of  the  Alkali  Bill  into  Parliament,  we 
may  be  considered  as  taking  a  very  moderate 
view  of  the  questicm.  TMs  supposes  2,824*96 
to  have  been  akeady  condensed,  and  is  a  very 
fiivourable  view  of  Ihe  case.  The  1,000  tons 
left  nncondensed  are  equal  to  4,000  tons  of 
25  per  oent.  acid,  and  under  one-third  of  the 
total  amonnt  evolved  in  the  process  of  decom- 
posing salt  by  su^huric  acid  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  quantity  amounts  to  208,000 
tcms  per  axmum.  The  date  oi  the  introduction 
of  the  Alkali  Bill  into  Parliament  is  spc^en  of, 
as  it  is  believed  that  alterations  began  from  that 
period,  some  of  the  manufacturers  not  having 
waited  until  the  passing  of  the  Act.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  said  that  the  changes  then 
made,  referred  more  to  carefulness  in  the  opera- 
tions than  improvements  in  apparatus." 

Mr.  Shanks  has  written  a  short  summary  of 
his  recoUectioBS  of  the  introduction  of  conden- 


sation, and  the  following  is  extracted  from  his 
letter: — <In  the  year  1837)  I  engaged  to 
erect  condensers  in  several  parts  of  the  country, 
Liveipool,  St.  Helens,  Newcastle,  South  Shields, 
&c.    In  1888,  we  erected  a  set  of  condensing 
i^paratus  at  Muspratt's  works  in  Liverpool  and 
Newton,  but  as  this  was  tiie  first  attempt 
(always  excepting  what  Mr.  Gossage  himself 
did  at  the  British  Alkali  Works  in  Woicei^r- 
shire,  see  his  paper  on^the  '  soda-manufacture,' 
read  at  the  Briti^  Association  in  1861,)  it  was 
not  earned  out  in  a  proper  manner  at  that  time. 
At  the  end  of  1888  we  erected  three  sets  of 
condensers  in    the    St.    Helens    district,  to 
Orosfield,  Bros.,  k  Co.,  Clough,  and  Morley, 
all  which  worked  well  and  gave  very  satisfactory 
results  as  to  condensation  at  that  time.    At 
the  end  of   1889  I  engaged  to  erect  three 
separate  sets  of  condensers  at  Jarrow,  South 
Shields,    John  Lee  and    Company's    works, 
Felling  at  Gateshead,  and    John  Allan  and 
Company's.    These  were  all  erected  under  tny 
personal  superintendence  and  during  the  year 
1840.    These  w^e  each  and  all  set  to  work 
and  condensed  HCl  (muriatic  acid)  veiy  satis- 
factorily.   At  this  period  I  left  to  undertake 
the  management  of  the  works  of  which  I  am 
still  the  superintendent  and  part  proprietor. 
In  all  these  cases,  and  for  anything  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  some  of  the  condensers  may  be 
doing  duty  still.     I  commenced  my  duties  here 
in  the  early  part  of  1841  wilh  ihe  condensers 
I  had  erected  three  years  before,  since  which 
period  I  feel  satisfied  we  have  not  allowed  any 
escape  of  HCl  gas  to  injure  any  vegetation  in 
our  neighbourhood.     In  the  year  1846  we 
defended  in  a  suit  brought  against  us,  on  which 
occasion  we  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Miller  of 
King's  College,  the  late  Dr.  Brett  of  Liverpool, 
and  others,  who  testified  to  the  complete  and 
thorough  condensation  of  our  HCl  gas,  but  as 
damage  had  been  done  and  we  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  other  chemical  works  of  the 
same  kind,  we  were  mulcted  to  the  extent  of 
one^twelfth  of  the  allied  extent  of  the  damage 
sued  for.    From  the  date  of  this  trial  down^to 
the  present  moment  we  have  subjected  our- 
selves to  the  test  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution, 
and  have  scarcely  detected  any  precipitate.    So 
that  I  speak  with  confidence,  when  I  say  that 
we  have  not  done  any  material  damage  to  crops 
or  trees  durii^  the  last  twenty-four  years.    Of 
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course  it  would  be  an  iuTidious  task  for  me  to 
hazard  an  opinion  as  to  who  have  condensed 
carefiilly  or  otherwise.  But  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  eyeiy  one  abnost  has  veiy 
much  improved  his  condensation  since  Lord 
Derby  introduced  the  subject  of  late.  I  would 
only  add,  that  when  I  came  here  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1841,  the  parties  I  have  named  were 
those  only  who  had  condensers  at  that  time  in 
England.  But  in  Glasgow,  C.  Tennant  and 
Co.  had  begun  to  build  large  condensers  also, 
in  order  to  get  large  supplies  of  muriatic  acid 
for  decomposing  manganese,  as  they  were 
changing  at  that  time  their  mode  of  manu- 
fjEtcturing  bleaching-powder  from  small  leaden 
stills,  in  which  they  decomposed  the  manganese 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  common  salt,  to  the 
present  mode  of  using  stone  stills  for  holding 
the  oxide  of  manganese  and  muriatic  acid. 
From  that  date  manufacturers  began  to  enter- 
tain the  notion  that  large  stone  or  brick  con- 
densers were  better  adapted  for  condensing 
large  quantities  of  HCl.  So  that  within  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  no  one  ever  seems  to 
haye  thought  of  erecting  apparatus  for  the 
production  of  sulphate  of  soda  from  common 
salt  without  also  building  condensers. 

<<  The  progress  to  the  present  state  has  been 
gradual,  and  it  is  fair  to  give  here  only  the 
latest  results  of  the  examination.  In  some 
cases  the  arrangements  have  not  been  com- 
pleted above  a  few  weeks,  in  other  cases  they 
are  not  yet  completed,  so  that  an  improvement 
is  still  to  be  expected.  Gradual,  however,  as 
the  progress  has  been  it  has  been  very  rapid. 
Practical  inspection  did  not  begin  until  March 
1864,  and  now,  in  February  1865,  every 
alkali  work  is  condensing  at  least  the  amount 
required  by  the  Act,  whilst  twenty-six  are  con- 
densing 100  per  cent.,  and  all  the  others 
condense  more  than  by  the  Alkali  Act  they  are 
compelled. 

'*  The  alkali  manufacture  may  be  said  to 
mean  the  manufiEicture  of  soda  from  common 
salt.  The  amount  of  carbonate  of  potash  made 
from  chloride  of  potassium  is  comparatively 
small,  although  on  the  increase.  The  opera- 
tions are  mainly  two  ;  first,  the  decomposition 
of  the  common  salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  the 
product  obtained  being  sulphate  of  soda; 
secondly,  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of 
soda  by  coal  and  lime  at  a  high  heat.    The 


first  operation  gives  out  muriatic  acid,  and  it  is 
to  that  alone  that  our  attention  is  confined. 

«  Common  salt  in  a  rather  pure  white  state, 
although  in  coarse  grains  and  somewhat  moist, 
is  put  into  a  circular  cast-iron  pot  of  great 
thickness,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  poured 
upon  it. 

**  We  cannot  do  better  than  use  the  words 
in  Muspratt's  Dictionary .  '  The  pan  is  first 
heated  to  a  suitable  temperature,  and  the 
charge  of  salt  amountiug  to  about  16  cwt.  is 
introduced  through  the  doorway.  '  The  tile 
which  closes  this  is  now  fitted  into  its  place, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  run  in.  It  is  pre- 
ferred to  use  acid  of  about  1-450  specific 
gravity  and  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about 
120°  F.,  so  as  not  to  cool  the  pan  more  than  is 
necessary.  The  proportion  of  acid  required  is 
about  1,800  lbs.  or  128^  gallons,  that  being 
the  quantity  which,  making  allowances  for 
water  and  slight  impurities,  is  just  sufi&cient 
to  convert  all  the  chloride  of  sodium  into 
sulphate  of  soda.  The  charge  is  usuallj 
measured  out  by  filling  a  small  leaden  vessel  of 
known  capacity  placed  near  or  over  the  decom- 
posing pan,  BO  as  to  allow  the  acid  to  be  nm  in 
upon  the  salt  by  a  syphon.  The  acid  and  salt 
having  been  introduced,  the  tile  closing  the 
opening  is  now  removed  and  the  materials 
mixed  with  an  iron  rake.  This  mixing  serves 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  frothing  by  facili- 
tating the  escape  of  gas.  The  doorway  is 
then  effectually  closed  with  the  tile  and  proper 
luting,  and  the  fire  urged  under  the  pan.  In 
the  course  of  an  hour  nearly  all  the  acid 
vapour  will  have  been  disengaged,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  common  salt  be  converted 
into  sulphate  of  soda.'  The  weight  of  a  charge 
here  given  is  16  cwt.,  but  from  5  to  10  cwt. 
is  the  general  amount.  The  opening  to  the 
pan  has  a  tile  or  slate  laid  against  it,  but  this 
is  heaped  over  with  common  salt,  which  com- 
bination makes  a  very  effectual  door.  In  the 
pan  just  described  the  sulphuric  acid  seizes 
the  sodium  of  the  common  salt,  whilst  the 
chlorine  which  was  combined  with  the  sodium 
is  driven  off  in  union  with  hydrogen.  The 
decomposition  may  be  represented  thus: — 
NaCl  is  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt. 
SOgHO  is  sulphuric  acid  and  an  atom  of 
water.  The  So,  or  sulphuric  acid  having  a 
strong  afi^ty  for  NaO  the  soda,  union  takes 
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place,  the  HO  or  water  ifl  decomposed,  the  H 
goes  to  the  CI  or  ohloripe,  the  0  to  the 
natrium.  The  result  is  NaO  SO,  snlphate  of 
soda,  and  HCl  the  hydroohloric  or  mnriatic 
acid.  It  may  be  simplified  thns: — NaCl 
ehloride  of  sodium,  SO4  H  sulphuric  acid. 
The  01  and  the  SO4  change  places,  and  so  we 
hare  as  before  Na  SO4  and  HCl  muriatic  acid. 
The  amount  of  muriatic  acid  given  off  in  this 
way  is  easily  calculated.  Na  has  an  atomic 
weight  of  28- ;  CI,  85*5 :  atomic  weight  of 
common  salt,  58*5.  The  HCl  which  comes 
off  is  85*5  +  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen 
which  is  equal  to  1:  the  atomic  weight  of 
muriatic  acid,  86*5.  86*5  is  62*89  per  cent, 
of  the  common  salt  used,  but  the  salt  is  not 
used  absolutely  pure,  although  almost  free  from 
any  impurity  except  moisture.  The  moisture 
may  be  taken  at  6  per  cent,  according  to  Mr. 
Clapham,  but  it  varies  from  5  to  8,  and  the 
impurities  are  about  1  to  2.  If  we  take  58*5 
per  cent,  as  the  amount  of  muriatic  acid  driven 
out  from  the  salt,  we  shall  probably  be  as  near 
as  any  such  varying  number  can  be  attained,  but 
we  must  also  allow  for  some  undecomposed  salt 
which  may  reduce  the  amount  to  57*7  per  cent. 

**  The  process  in  the  pan  does  not  remove  all 
the  muriatic  acid,  the  heat  is  not  sufficiently 
great,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  material  it 
is  not  well  to  add  much  heat  to  the  pan. 
Frequent  heating  and  cooling  would  destroy  it 
soon.  Even  now  the  pans  are  eften  cracked 
after  a  few  days'  use  by  the  acid  or  the  salt 
being  too  cool,  the  mixture  of  acid  and  salt  soon 
becomes  liquid,  and  ebullition  takes  place,  dis- 
engaging the  muriatic  acid,  of  which  about  70 
per  cent,  is  here  removed.  After  a  while  the 
mixture  becomes  pasty ;  if  it  were  allowed  to 
cool  it  would  become  solid ;  it  is  then  removed 
to  a  furnace  in  which  it  is  roasted  until  the  re- 
maining 80  p.c.  or  nearly  so  of  muriatic  acid 
is  driven  off.  The  apparatus  in  which  this  is 
done  is  called  a  roaster  or  dryer. 

"  Condensation  is  promoted  by  cold  and  by 
water  mainly,  but  next  to  these  we  must  add 
contact  of  surfaces  and  time.  Air  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  in  it  will  appear 
misty  in  moist  weather,  the  amount  may  be 
less  than  0*008  per  cent.  It  will  pass  rapidly 
through  tubes  well  cooled  and  still  appear 
misty,  but  let  it  pass  between  broken  pieces  of 
coke  or  through  extremely  narrow  moist  pas- 
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sages,  and  it  wiU  be  perfectly  cleared.  The 
floating  particles  too  minute  to  ML  seem  to  be 
filtered  out  as  we  filter  fine  precipitates.  The 
mode  of  gaining  extensive  surface  is  chiefly  by 
the  use«of  coke  in  the  towers.  The  gas  cannot 
find  a  passage  through  the  finer  particles  of  the 
coke,  and  cannot  make  use  of  the  enormous 
internal  surface  in  a  direct  manner.  The  pieces 
of  coke  become  filled  with  liquid  acid  and  pre- 
sent only  the  external  surfeuse  to  the  gas,  as 
pieces  of  stone  would  do,  but  the  inner  surfaces 
act  indirectly.  The  pure  water  first  enters,  the 
gas  arrives,  rendering  the  outside  water  acid, 
and  must  then  diffuse  into  the  centre;  the 
centre  will  send  out  the  pure  water  which  will 
be  in  its  turn  made  acid ;  fresh  water  will  come 
down,  which  will  enter  so  as  to  meet  the  acid 
which  has  arrived  at  the  centre,  and  so  a  con- 
stant action  will  be  in  progress  firom  the  outer 
to  the  most  internal  and  minute  crevice  of  the 
whole  porous  material.  The  breaking  down  of 
the  coke  causes  also  extreme  tortuousness  in 
the  great  passages  of  the  gas,  and  greatly  facili- 
tates condensation.  Other  modes  have  been 
adopted  of  filling  the  condensers.  Firebricks 
are  used  in  many  cases,  and  especially  at  the 
lower  part  of  condensers  used  for  open  roasters. 
In  such  cases,  that  is,  where  there  are  open 
roasters,  the  amount  of  air  mixed  with  the 
gas  and  coal  smoke  is  so  great  that  wide 
passages  are  needful.  They  are,  however, 
gradually  contracted  as  the  gas  condenses  and 
becomes  absorbed. 

'<  It  is  probable  that  with  earthenware .  or 
bricks  the  condensation  will  be  very  regular, 
as  the  whole  of  the  tower  will  be  preserved  in 
effective  work  more  readily  than  with  coke,  the 
passages  not  being  so  apt  to  fill.  Again,  the 
want  of  porosity  is  a  disadvantage.  The  pro- 
portionate value,  however,  of  the  two  plans  has 
not  been  fully  measured.  Another  mode  of 
filling  the  condensers  has  been  patented  by 
MPk  Collier.  Instead  of  bricks,  blocks  of  per- 
forated earthenware  are  used.  The  blocks  may 
be  called  a  bundle  of  tubes.  The  blocks  are 
cubical.  They  are  laid  one  on  another,  not 
fitting  one  tube  exactly  to  the  one  below  or 
above  it,  but  putting  it  to  the  side  a  little  so 
that  there  may  be  a  narrowing  of  the  neck, 
and  by  this  means  a  little  winding  produced  to 
lengthen  the  passage  of  the  gas.  There  may 
be  a  value  in  each  of  these  methods.    I  have 
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not  seen  any  comparative  statement  of  the 
effective  power  of  each,  and  I  believe  that 
nothing  is  known  very  exactly  on  the  subject* 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  condensation 
in  different  establishments  varies  from  many 
causes.  The  effect  due  to  each  is  known  im- 
perfectly^  The  largest  condensers  will^  of 
conrse,  produce  the  best  condensation^  all  other 
things  being  equal ;  but  in  actual  practice  this 
equality  is  not  found  in  all  individual  cases, 
and  the  larger  condensers  sometimes  fail  to 
produce  results  easily  attained  by  smaller^ 
Time  is  of  the  utmost  importance*  Gas  is 
frequently  dragged  so  rapidly  through  a  large 
and  otherwise  efficient  condenser  as  to  pass 
out  little  affected. 

**  It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  manufacturers 
that  the  fuH  statisties  obtained  should  be  pub- 
lished, and  the  Act  does  not  require  it. 

*'  The  greatest  distance  of  pans  from  the  ooli- 
densers  on  the  Tyne  is  610  feet ;  the  greatest 
distance  of  furnace  from  the  condensers  on  the 
Tyne  is  278  feet;  the  greatest  cooling  space  in 
pipes  from  pan  is  697  cubic  feet ;  the  greatest 
cooling  space  from  furnace  flues  is  1,776  £9et; 
the  lowest  amount  of  cooling  space  before  enter- 
ing the  towers  is  (per  cwt.  of  salt  in  24  hours), 
1  *9  cubic  feet ;  the  highest,  70  feet.  This  point 
deserves  great  attention.  If  we  exclude  the 
great  tanks  at  Mr.  Harrison  Blair's,  the  greatest 
amount  of  cooling  space  is  1,756  cubic  feet.  The 
highest  number  of  towers  is  24 ;  the  highest 
towers  are  Mr.  Allhusen's,  125  feet;  the  widest 
tower?,  8  feet  8  iiiehes  square ;  the  greatest 
amount  of  condensing  space,  82,774  cubic  feet ; 
the  greatest  amount  of  condensing  space  for  every 
cwt.  of  salt  decomposed  per  hour  is  120  feet ;  the 
lowest  was  4*8,  it  is  now  8*4.  Although  the 
condensation  is  not  in  individual  cases  exactly 
as  the  size  of  the  condensers,  it  is  nearly  so  on 
the  larger  average.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
87  cubic  feet  to  1  cwt.  of  salt  is  decomposed  in 
24  hours,  showing  0*103  per-centage  conden- 
sation by  the  amount  of  escape  from  condensers 
only;  in  the  Midland  and  East  Lancashire,  the 
amount  of  salt  decomposed  was  27*5  feet,  and 
the  per-centage  condensation  1-21 ;  in  the 
West  the  amount  of  salt  decomposed  was  22*6 
cubic  feet,  and  0*221  condensation;  in  the 
East  the  amount  of  salt  decomposed  was  17*28 
and  the  condensation  5*6  to  the  end  of  1864. 
The  exception  1*21  is  caused  by  one  unusually 


large  amount  which  dasted  at  the  time  whea 
Uiis  table  was  made> 

<<  The  alkali  works  hlivd  now  been  inspeeted 
for  m<Hre  than  three-quarters  of  a  jeari  speak- 
ing in  January,  1866.  The  Aet  came  in  ope- 
ration at  the  begilming  of  1864,  but  oireum- 
stances  rendered  the  appointments  ratiier  late, 
and  it  was  not  until  March  that  the  offieen 
were  at  their  postSi  A&&r  that  time  three 
months  were  required  in  some  cases  to  fit  into 
a  new  occupation  and  to  produce  fiuniliatitj 
with  the  ideasj  so  that  the  early  portion  pro- 
duced in  some  oases  only  a  nominal  inspeetian. 

<<  By  degrees^  however,  greater  accuracy  was 
attained,  and  we  ventured  to  give  o^nionB, 
without  fear,  on  a  few  points  whioh  gradoall; 
increased  in  number. 

"  The  knowledge  ai  good  modes  of  oondess- 
ing  was  not  general  among  the  alkaU  makers, 
the  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  escaping  gas 
and  the  mode  of  estimating  it  was  also  imper- 
fect ;  and  men  who  imagined  themselves  free 
from  all  blame  were  surprised  to  find  that  thej 
were  sending  into  the  air  several  times  more 
than  the  law  permitted. 

«<  Beginning  as  I  did  with  a  strong  desire  to 
aid  the  public  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  the 
manufacturer,  I  could  not  forget  that  it  was  in 
his  power  to  put  very  many  int^rupticHis  in  the 
way,  and  to  make  the  office  of  inspeetor  most 
difficult  and  disagreeable.  I  am  happy,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  in  no  instance  known  has  any 
act  been  performed  to  which  we  can  in  the 
slightest  degree  olject,  and  if  in  some  cases 
the  delay  in  the  alterations  was  greater  than 
absolutely  needful,  it  may  p^haps  be  said  that 
it  was  well  to  wait  for  the  full  proofs  of  deficient 
condensation,  and  to  satisfy  each  manufacturer 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  r^aiding 
hLs  own  works.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year 
the  results  of  the  exertions  made  began  to  show 
themselves  more  rapidly  than  was  expected, 
rendering  it  necessary  at  a  Ute  period  to  change 
the  character  of  the  report,  and|  perhaps^  to 
write  some  of  it  rather  rapidly. 

"It  was  believed  by  some  that  in  two  or 
three  years  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  every 
work  to  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the 
Act.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that 
this  result  has  been  brought  about  in  the  first 
year.  It  is  no  less  pleasing  to  be  able  to  add 
that  the  success  in  many  eases  has  been  m<»e 
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eompleie  than  had  been  anticipated.  Some- 
times a  complete  change  has  been  effected  with 
very  trifling  alterations  of  apparatasi  the  ezpe- 
rienee  gained  bj  the  stndj  of  eondaisation  or 
absorption  nnder  Tarions  conditions  haying 
been  snffieient  to  enable  ns  to  see  readily  de- 
fects which  had  esci^d  the  eyes  of  those 
acendtiHued  to  yiew  their  own  prooesses  only* 

"  I  haye  left  out  of  the  list  of  alks^  makers 
a  few  who  decompose  a  small  amount  of  com- 
mon salt  in  London^  and  claim  to  be  exempted 
from  inspectioni  I  haye  not  taken  time  to 
consider  the  arguments  suffieientiy>  as  it  was 
more  important  for  the  public  that  the  condition 
of  the  large  works  should  first  be  made  satis- 
factory* One  of  the  larger  works  will  decom- 
pose in  a  year  several  thousand  times  more 
salt  than  some  of  the  smaller  establishments 
alluded  to»  in  which  the  production  of  muriatic 
acid  is  only  occasional. 

*'  I  lun  quite  unable  to  say  anything  regard- 
ing the  change  in  the  neighbourhood  of  alkali 
works,  or  the  effect  on  the  growing  crops. 
Several  letters  as  early  as  last  sunmier  gave  a 
flattering  account  of  roses  which  grew  where 
none  had  grown  for  years^  and  of  fruit  trees 
which  had  begun  to  blossom  after  having  long 
ceased*  A  meeting  of  fEtrmers  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  decided  unanimously  that  the 
gain  had  been  greats  and  some  laud  agents 
aronnd  gave  a  similar  opinion^  Still  we  must 
remonber  that  the  last  was  an  unusual  summer, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  wait  for  a  repetition  of 
the  iresolts.  That  results  will  show  themselves 
it  is  scarcdy  possible  to  doubti  as  the  amount 
of  muriatic  acid  condensed  is  really  great. 
Vegetation  is  peculiarly  sensitive.  Mr.  Balmain, 
in  St.  Helens,  after  pftssing  gas  from  his  con- 
denser through  nitrate  of  silveri  led  it  among 
growing  flowers  covered  with  a  glass  shade. 
These  flowers  appeared  healthy  for  a  fcnrtnight, 
but  suddenly  in  two  hours  they  died ;  a  less 
perfect  condensation  had  occurred  for  a  short 
time,  but  so  delicate  were  the  flowers  that 
although  they  clearly  showed  this  difference  it 
could  Hot  be  traced  by  any  other  method. 
Whilst  we  conclude  from  this  accident  that 
vegetation  is  extremely  sensitivoi  we  mUst  per- 
ceive also  a  new  fonn  of  proof  that  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  art  of  condensing.*' 

The  report  is  dated  Manchester,  February  15, 
1865|  and  is  signed  by  Dr.  R«  Angus  Smith. 


REFORMATOBY  SCHOOLS. 

iJighth  Report  of  the  Inspector  appointed  to  visit 
tJie  certified  Beformatory  and  Indmtriai 
Schools  of  Great  Britain, 

"  Thb  whole  number  under  detention  on  De- 
cember 81st  was  4,787;  viz.,  boys  8,752, 
girls  085.  This  included  288  boys  and  89 
girls  on  licence  preparatory  to  discharge,  9 
boys  and  6  girls  in  prison  for  misconduct  or 
desertion,  and  89  boys  and  20  girls  absconded 
and  not  recovered ;  leaving  the  number  actually 
in  school,  boys  8,866,  girls  920.  There  were 
besides,  22  boys  and  11  girls  retained  in  school 
after  the  expiration  of  their  sentence  until  a 
fayourable  opportunity  should  be  found  for 
placing  them  out.  These  children  are  not 
paid  for  by  the  Treasury,  but  are  maintained  by 
the  kindness  of  the  managers  as  voluntaiy 
inmates. 

''The  number  under  detention  shows  the 
slight  advance  of  61  on  those  for  the  previous 
year,  in  which  the  total  was  4,676,  the  boys 
having  increased  by  76,  while  the  girls  de- 
creased by  15 ;  but  the  number  actually  in 
schools  is  less  by  15)  there  being  64  more  on 
licence,  and  12  more  in  prison  or  absconded 
and  not  recovered,  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  admissions  for  the  year  were,  boys  1,057, 
gurls  258.  Total  1,815.  The  total  in  1868 
was  1,210 ;  in  1862,  1,886.  The  mcrease  on 
the  year  may  be  in  great  degree  attributed  to 
the  opportunity  for  committing  Catholic  boys 
which  was  afforded  by  the  establishment  of  the 
school  ship  Clarence*  For  many  months  pre- 
vious to  May  1665,  Catholic  boys  could  rarely  be 
sent  to  a  reformatory,  the  Market- Weighton  and 
Brook  Green  Reformatories  being  full,  and  the 
admissions  to  Mount  St.  Bernard  suspended, 
or  very  strictly  limited.  As  far  as  can  be 
inferred  from  the  experience  of  former  years, 
the  number  of  admissions  is  not  likely  to  vary 
much  from  an  average  of  1,800.  The  pro- 
portion of  very  young  children  admitted  to 
those  of  older  age  was  rather  greater  than  that 
remarked  upon  in  previous  reports.  The  num- 
ber of  those  committed  under  10  years  old  was 
46,  and  of  those  between  10  and  12,  214, 
making  a  total  of  260  under  12.  In  1864  the 
corresponding  total  was  256. 

<<The  discharges  for  the  year,  excluding 
transfers,  were,  boys  972,  girls  269,  total 
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1,241,  against  1^152  for  the  previoas  year. 
Of  these  65  (88  boys  and  22  girls)  died ;  96 
emigrated ;  128  enlisted  or  went  to  sea ;  and 
47  were  specially  discharged  as  diseased  or 
incorrigible.  The  remainder  were  placed  in 
employment  either  directly  from  the  school  or 
with  tiie  assistance  of  their  relatives. 

"As   a  whole,  the  indnstrial  condition  is 
yery  satisfactory,  and  the  intellectual  fairly  so. 
There  can  be  no  donbt  that  work,  usefol  and 
laborious  work,  forms  the  staple  of  our  refor- 
matory trainmg.     The  amount  and  the  quality 
are  here  and  there  inferior  to  what  they  should 
be,  but  this  is  quite  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  girls  are  usually  well  employed  in  laundry 
and  needlework.     Most  of  the  boys  work  on 
the  land  or  in  the  workshops  from  6  to  8  hours 
daily,  many  of  the  older  class  for  a  still  longer 
period.     The  effect  of  this  is  seen  in  the  re- 
markable healthful  and  vigorous  growth  by 
which  the  children  in  reformatories  (especially 
the  English  schools)  are  generally  character- 
ized.   The  total  of  deaths  in  the  year  amounted 
to  65  (or  a  little  over  one  per  cent,  on  the 
average  number  under  detention  throughout 
the  year).     This  number  was  unusually  large, 
being  increased  by  the  fatal  epidemic  which 
prevailed  for  three  or  four  months  at  the  Amo*s 
Court   Reformatory.     Ten  of  the  22   deaths 
which  occurred  in  girls'  reformatories  belong  to 
this  institution,  and  are  chiefly  attributable  to 
this  cause.    The  deaths  among  the  boys  were 
88.     Of  these  22  occurred  in  15  English 
reformatories  having  an  average  total  of  2,187 
inmates,  being  just  about  one  per  cent.     The 
other  11  occurred  in  three  Scotch  schools ;  6 
in  Glasgow,  4  in  Parkhead,  1  in  the  Wellington 
Farm.     These  schools  contained,  an  average 
total  of  608  inmates,  so  that  the  deaths  in 
them  were  above  2  per  cent.,  or  double  the 
English  rate  on  the  number  of  inmates.     The 
managers  of  the  Glasgow  and  some  other  re- 
formatories seldom,  if  ever,  object  to  admit 
children  of  diseased  constitution.      There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  course  as  a 
general  rule,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  a 
scrofulous  and  consumptive  child  has  been  re- 
stored to  health  by  the  regular  diet,  better  air, 
and  active  employment  of  the   reformatory. 
But  it  requires,  like  all  other  rules,  a  certain 
amount  of  practical  modification,  many  cases 
occurring  in  which  the  child  remains  an  invalid, 


more  or  less  helpless,  and  a  hindrance  to  the 
regular  discipline  and  order  of  the  school,  and 
has  to  be  discharged  sooner  or  later  on  the 
ground  of  ill-health.  The  attention  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  spent  upon  such  cases 
woxdd  have  been  more  usefully  employed  on 
other  and  more  healthful  cases.  The  indostml 
character  which  characterizes  a  good  refiDima- 
tory  school  unfits  it  to  be  a  hospital  or  peima- 
nent  infirmary. 

"  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  school  in- 
struction given,  reformatories  vary  greatly.  In 
some,  as  at  Glasgow,  Bradwall,  Market  Weigb- 
ton,  Saltiey,  Warwickshire,  Hants,  Home  in 
the  East,  Boys'  Home,  &e.,  what  may  be  fairly 
called  a  high  standard  is  aimed  at.  In  others, 
especially  the  more  purely  agricultural  schools, 
the  instruction  is  of  a  lower  degree.  In  all, 
however,  nothing  is  attempted  beyond  the  sub- 
stance of  a  fjEur  English  education ;  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  writing  frt>m  dictation, 
are  the  chief  things  taught;  a  moderate 
amoxmt  of  geography  and  common  histoiy 
being  generally,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
scriptural  and  religious  knowledge  being  always, 
added.  The  great  diversity  which  is  found  in 
the  educational  condition  of  the  boys  and  girls 
on  their  admission  necessarily  affects  both  the 
character  and  the  degree  of  their  instmetion ; 
the  length  of  time  for  which  they  are  detained 
in  the  reformatory  has  a  still  greater  influence 
on  the  results.  As  a  rule  the  pains  and  labour 
which  the  superintendents  and  teacheiB  of  re- 
formatories give  to  the  difficult  task  of  the 
school  instruction  of  those  under  their  care  are 
very  creditable  to  them. 

*<The  results  of  the  reformatory  school 
system,  as  shown  by  the  usual  returns^  Ist, 
from  the  schools,  and  2nd,  from  the  county 
and  borough  gaols,  are  veiy  favourable.  The 
returns  required  from  the  schools  furnish  par- 
ticulars of  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
the  boys  and  girls  discharged  from  each  refor- 
matory in  the  three  years  1861,  1862,  1868, 
and  reported  on  up  to  dlst  December,  1864. 
These  lists  contain  the  names  of  2,615  boys 
and  601  girls.  Of  these  62  boys  and  18  girls 
have  died  since  their  discharge ;  688  boys  and 
92  girls  are  returned  as  unknown,  having  been 
lost  sight  of,  or,  as  in  case  of  lads  absent  on 
long  voyages,  being  temporarily  beyond  the 
reach  of  inquiry.    Deducting  these  we  have 
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1,025  boys  and  491  girls  now  liying  and  re- 
ported on.  Of  the  1,925  boys,  1,513  are 
doing  well,  141  are  of  doubtful  character,  and 
271  have  been  conTicted.  Of  the  491  girls, 
858  are  doing  well,  90  are  doubtful,  48  have 
been  conyicted  or  are  known  to  be  Hying  in 
yice. 

"  On  examining  the  figures  of  this  return  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  those  known 
to  be  doing  well  to  the  number  discharged  is* 
for  both  boys  and  girls  just  about  60  per  cent. ; 
that  of  the  unknown,  for  boys  21,  for  girls  15, 
per  cent. ;  that  of  the  doubtful  or  re-convicted, 
who  may  fairly  be  classed  together  as  cases  of 
failure  or  relapse,  something  over  16  per  cent. 
(16-4)  for  boys,  and  a  little  over  22  per  cent. 
(22-1)  for  girls.  If,  as  in  former  reports,  the 
discharges  from  Protestant  and  Catholic  schools 
be  taken  separately  (excluding  the  boys  from 
Mount  St.  Bernard  firom  the  latter  class),  we 
find  the  proportions  to  be  as  follows: — ^Boys 
from  Protestant  schools :  doing  well,  68  per 
cent ;  doubtful  or  relapsed,  16  per  cent. ;  un- 
known, 12  per  cent.  Girls  from  Protestant 
schools :  doing  well,  61  per  cent. ;  doubtful  or 
relapsed,  18  per  cent ;  unknown,  18  per  cent. 
Boys  from  Catholic  schools:  doing  well,  51 
per  cent. ;  doubtful  or  relapsed,  80  per  cent. ; 
unknown,  16  per  cent.  Girls  from  Catholic 
schools :  doing  well,  55  per  cent. ;  doubtful  or 
relapsed,  84  per  cent. ;  unknown,  7  per  cent. 
These  relative  proportions  are  not  discouraging 
when  the  difficulties  which  the  managers  of 
Catholic  schools  have  to  deal  with  in  the  almost 
exclusively  Irish  element  they  receive,  and  the 
class  and  position  of  the  relatives  and  connec- 
tions to  whom  their  pupils  return  when  dis- 
charged, are  considered.  Nevertheless  they 
might  be  made  more  fiavourable  to  the  Catholic 
schools  by  greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
managers,  and  more  general  concurrence  and 
sympathy  among  the  local  Catholic  clergy ;  and 
more  satisfiactory  results  may  be  expected  as 
the  Clarence  school  ship  enters  into  the  ac- 
count, and  the  improved  system  of  Mount  St. 
Bernard  is  matured,  and  the  means  of  disposal 
and  the  character  of  the  training  enlarged  and 
yaried. 

"  The  returns  from  the  prisons  are,  as  be- 
fore, very  favourable.  During  the  year  ending 
December  81,  1864,  226  boys  and  20  girls 
were  recognized  in  English  or  Welsh  gaols  as 


havmg  been  in  reformatory  schools.  The  total 
numbers  discharged  from  the  English  and 
Welsh  reformatories  in  the  8^  years  ending 
June  80,  1864,  (exclusive  of  emigrants  sent 
out  to  the  colonies,)  was  just  about  2,100  boys 
and  560  girls  ;  figures  which  give  a  per-cent- 
age  of  reconviction  as  thus  tested  of  nearly 
eleven  (10'7)  per  cent,  for  boys,  and  over  three 
(8*5)  per  cent,  for  girls.  If  these  results  are 
further  analysed  and  distributed  for  Protestant 
and  CathoUc  schools,  we  have  188  boys  recog- 
nked  out  of  1,660  discharged  from  Protestant 
schools  (nearly  nine  per  cent.),  and  88  boys 
recognized  out  of  510  from  Catholic  schools, 
or  17  per  cent. ;  and  for  girls,  18  out  of  400 
from  Protestant  schools,  and  7  of  160  from 
Catholic  schools,  or  about  three  and  five  per 
cent,  respectively.  If,  as  in  former  estimates, 
we  suppose  that  double  or  treble  the  number 
really  relapsed  that  appear  or  are  detected  in 
prisons,  the  general  result  before  arrived  at,  of 
about  70  per  cent,  of  success  and  80  per  cent, 
of  failure,  will  be  found  amply  maintained. 

''The  criminal  statistics  of  the  year  show 
an  increase  on  the  number  of  young  offenders 
committed  in  England  and  Wales  during  the 
12  months  ending  September  29,  1864,  the 
number  being  8,857  (of  both  sexes)  -against 
8,459  for  the  year  previous.  In  Scotland,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  a  small  reduction, 
the  number  lessening  from  1,075  to  1,086. 
The  net  increase  for  Great  Britain  was,  there- 
fore, about  4  per  cent.  This  has  not  surprised 
me,  as  it  seemed  most  improbable  that  the 
great  increase  of  adult  crime  which  marked 
the  years  1862-68,  should  not  have  some  effect 
in  adding  to  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders 
also,  especially  as  there  has  been  but  little 
reaction  in  its  progress.  The  number  of  adult 
commitments  of  both  sexes  for  1864  was 
118,149  for  England  and  Wales  as  against 
121,068  in  1868,  and  for  Scotland  28,792  as 
against  21,877. 

**  The  increase  of  the  juvenile  crime  of  the 
year  is  chiefly  due  to  Middlesex.  In  most  of 
the  counties,  including  the  large  county  of 
York,  the  number  of  committals  of  boys  varied 
very  little  fi'om  that  of  the  year  before.  In 
Surrey  there  was  an  advance  of  65 ;  in  Lincoln, 
of  41 ;  in  Glamorgan,  of  26;  in  Sussex,  of  22; 
in  Stafford,  of  21.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
number  was  less. in  Cheshire,  by  27;  in  Dur- 
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ham,  by  17 ;  in  Herts,  by  28 ;  in  Gloucester- 
shire, by  85 ;  in  Lancashire  (including  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  &c.),  by  149.  But  in  Mid- 
dlesex the  number  of  boys  committed  in  the 
year  rose  to  1,864,  against  1,426  in  1868,  an 
advance  of  488.  The  number  for  1868  had 
also  advanced  on  that  for  1862  by  nearly  100. 
This  large  and  apparently  continuous  reaction 
in  the  metropolitan  districts  is  the  more  notice- 
able, because  to  the  number  thus  reported 
from  the  gaols  we  have  to  add  the  boys  com- 
mitted to  the  Middlesex  Industrial  Schools  at 
Feltham,  who  are  sent  there  direct  without 
undergoing  any  previous  term  of  imprisonment : 
these  amounted  to  160  in  1864,  to  218  hi 
1868,  and  to  198  in  1862.  The  increase  in 
the  Middlesex  committals  is  in  great  part  due 
to  the  inadequate  use  of  reformatoiy  schools 
by  the  metropolitan  magistrates.  The  number 
of  boys  sent  to  reformatories  in  the  last  three 
years  has  considerably  diminished.  Including 
the  Feltham  School,  and  adding  the  boys  sent 
from  London  to  the  *  Cornwall,'  Bed  Hill, 
Boys*  Home,  &c.,  the  numbers  committed  were, 
in  1862,  286;  in  1868,  256;  in  1864,  224. 
The  practical  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  boys  are  sent  time  after  time  to 
gaol,  till  they  become  thoroughly  hardened  and 
infected,  and  are  morally  certain  to  become 
and  remain  criminals  for  life.  There  is  want 
of  more  resolute  and  systematic  action  on  the 
part  of  the  police  magistrates  in  this  matter. 
Were  it  a  recognized  principle  in  all  the  police 
pourts  that  the  antecedents  of  all  young  of- 
fenders charged  at  them  with  crime  should  be 
inquired  into,  and  that  in  every  case  of  the 
offender  being  ascertained  to  have  been  twice 
before  committed,  he  should  be  sent  to  a  re- 
formatory for  four  or  five  years'  corrective 
training,  his  parents  being  at  the  same  as- 
sessed in  some  reasonable  amount  of  contribu- 
tion towards  his  maintenance,  the  statistics  of 
juvenile  crime  for  Middlesex  and  Surrey  would 
show  a  very  different  result.  Additional  diffi- 
culties have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  those 
police  magistrates  who  have  desired  to  give 
effect  to  the  reformatoiy  school  system  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Middlesex  county  magistracy  to 
pay  the  small  subscription  additional  to  the 
Government  allowance  which  the  managers  of 
Bed  Hill,  the  'Cornwall,'  &c.,  are  obliged 
to  ask,  except  in  cases  sentenced  at  Quarter 


Sessions  or  the  Central  Court.  Censidering 
that  the  mass  of  juvenile  crime  has  to  be  dealt 
with  at  present  at  the  police  courts,  and  that 
no  young  offender  can  be  sent  to  the  Middlesex 
Industrial  School  if  above  14  years  of  age,  it 
is  evident  that  this  refusal  to  pay  for  the  cases 
sent  from  the  police  courts  to  reformatories  is 
equivalent,  in  the  majority  of  instanoes,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  boy  from  reformatory  treat- 
ment altogether. 

''The  total  expenditure  for  reformatories 
for  the  year  was  96,167Z.  5».  Sd.  The  average 
cost  per  head  in  actual  payments  for  main- 
tenance and  supervision,  exclusive  of  the  profit 
or  loss  of  the  fiirm,  workshop,  laundry,  &e.,  at- 
tached to  the  school,  was,  hi  boys  19^  Os.  lOd., 
for  girls  191,  lis.  Qd. ;  and  inclusive  of  these 
and  of  the  costs  of  disposal  was,  for  boys, 
191.  8s.,  for  girls,  18L  Us.  The  fijiandal 
position  of  most  of  the  schools  is  satisfactoiy. 
In  the  case  of  the  Wilts,  Hardwick,  and  Gla- 
morgan reformatories,  the  debts  which  had 
accumulated  from  bankers'  advances  or  unpaid 
bills,  or  loss  from  the  industrial  departments, 
has  been  met  by  liberal  subscriptions  and  as- 
sistance from  the  county  rate.  The  amount 
granted  by  the  Treasury  in  the  year  was 
64,785?.  Is.  lOd.;  that  received  from  sub- 
scriptions and  legacies,  &c.  was  9,607^  6s.  4d. 
The  payments  from  parents  amounted  to 
2,499Z.  8s.  Id.,  collected  firom  above  250 
localities.  Above  1,000  parents  were  under 
contributions  during  the  year. 

"  The  number  of  certified  industrial  schools 
increases  but  slowly.  Four  more  schools, 
however,  have  been  certified  during  the  year, 
making  the  whole  number  of  these  usefdl 
establishments  in  England  81,  and  in  Scotland 
19 ;  total  50.  Of  these,  5  are  for  Catholic 
children  only.  Of  the  English  schools,  8  are 
for  boys,  and  9  fi)r  girls  only;  14  receivbg 
children  of  both  sexes.  Of  the  Scotch  schools, 
2  are  for  boys  only,  8  for  girls,  and  14  for 
both  boys  and  girls. 

"  On  the  81st  December  1868  the  number  of 
children  under  detention  in  these  schools  was 
1,458.  The  admissions  in  1864  amounted  to 
588,  and  the  discharges  to  266,  making  the 
number  under  detention  on  the  81st  December, 
1864,  1,765 ;  in  addition  to  which  there  were 
14  retained  in  the  schools  till  an  opportunity 
of  employment  should  arise.    Of  the  number 
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midev  ddl«ntion,  1,194  boye  and  474  girls 
weiB  (letrially  in  the  Bcbools  at  the  elose  of  the 
year,  82  beys  and  15  girls  having  abseonded 
and  not  having  yet  been  recovered.  The 
ttombeF  thns  reported  as  absconded  is  three 
times  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inmates  as  is  the  case  with  reformatory  schools. 
Many  of  the  schools  have  been  still  bat  re- 
cently established,  and,  as  at  Leeds  and  Eirk- 
dale,  their  arrangements  for  the  accommodation 
and  detention  of  the  children  are  still  imper- 
fect. At  Dundee,  the  malversation  of  the 
master,  and  the  consequent  embarrassment  of 
the  school  funds,  threw  the  school  into  serious 
conlhsion  for  a  considerable  period.  From  the 
constitution  too  of  schools  of  this  class  open 
to  day  scholars,  and  mostiy  situated  in  the  midst 
of  crowded  neighboiurhoods,  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  the  same  amount  of  restriction  and 
vigilance  over  the  childi%n  committed  to  them, 
as  a  reformatoiy,  with  its  isolated  buildings 
and  distinctive  populations,  allows  of.  **  Run- 
ning away,"  will  naturally  be  a  special  source 
of  trouble  in  such  schools,  especially  as  the 
childr^  seAt  to  them  are  sent  tiiiere  rather  on 
account  of  their  desultory  and  vagrant  habits 
than  from  any  crime.  AUowing,  however,  for 
these  considerations,  there  has  been  more 
"abflconding"  during  the  year  than  might 
have  been  expected;  and  as  this  will  always 
be  more  effectually  counteracted  by  the  moral 
and  personal  influence  of  the  master  or  mistress 
than  by  the  external  precautions  and  restraints 
that  are  adopted,  the  natural  inference  is,  that 
the  staff  in  the  schools  where  many  desertions 
have  occurred  is  more  or  less  deficient  in  the 
qualities  that  attract  and  attach  the  children. 
Of  the  588  admissions,  17  were  under  7,  and 
98  more  under  9  years  of  age;  22  were  ille- 
gitimate; 68  orphans;  212  had  lost  either 
&ther  or  mother;  94  had  been  deserted  by 
their  parents;  the  parents  of  82  were  in 
prison.  These  figures  sufficientiy  attest  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  schools.  Of  the 
266  discharges,  17  died,  and  85  were  com- 
mitted Ibr  absconding  and  insubordinate  con- 
duct to  reformatory  schools.  Of  the  remaining 
214,  18  went  to  sea,  1  emigrated,  1  enlisted, 
the  rest  were  placed  in  employment  or  under 
care  of  their  friends. 

**  It  is  still  too  early  to  draw  accurate  con- 
clusionB  as  to  the  success  of  the  system  on 


which  these  schools  are  carried  on.  Many 
dif&culties  attend  their  operation  on  that 
most  essential  point,  the  disposal  of  the 
children  on  discharge.  Their  relatives  and 
home  connections  are  of  a  lower  rank  than 
those  of  children  in  reformatories,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  belonging  to  the  vagrant  and 
mendicant  class.  The  children  are  often  dis- 
charged also  at  a  still  tender  age,  while  still 
unfit  to  work  efficiently  or  independently  for 
their  own  livelihood,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  committed  to  the  schools  for  very 
short  periods.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
schools  appear  to  be  struggling  with  the  neoes^ 
sities  of  their  position  pretty  successfully; 
2,852  children  (1,986  boys  and  866  girls)  have 
been  sent  by  magistrates'  order  to  these 
schools.  Of  these  1,078  (701  boys,  872  girls) 
have  been  discharged;  a  large  proportion  of 
these  have  wholly  passed  out  of  sight,  having 
been  discharged  (principally  from  the  Scotch 
schools)  in  the  years  from  1856-1862,  previous 
to  the  present  Industrial  Schools  Act  coming 
into  operation,  and  without  regular  returns 
being  asked  for,  or  regular  inquiry  being  made 
from  this  office.  Of  those  discharged  at  more 
recent  dates  and  coming  into  our  official 
returns,  I  find  nearly  200  known  to  be  doing 
weU,  and  only  22  known  to  have  been  convicted. 
The  number  of  children  attending  the  certified 
industrial  schools  as  day  scholars,  most  re- 
ceiving some  portion  of  food,  and  many  re- 
ceiving aid  in  clothing,  has  averaged  about 
2,500  during  the  year.  I  look  on  this  volun- 
tary element  in  schools  of  this  class  as  very 
valuable,  not  only  spreading  the  benefits  of 
the  general  and  industrial  training  given  over 
a  much  wider  sur&ce,  but  imparting  a  tone  of 
freedom  and  consequent  contentment  and  cheer- 
fulness to  the  school,  which  assists  materially  in 
the  discipline  and  management  of  the  committed 
children.  The  schools  are  generally  managed 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  economy.  At 
several  of  the  Scotch  schools  and  at  the 
Ohester  school  the  cost  of  dietary  has  not 
much  exceeded  2d.  per  day  for  each  child,  the 
children  being  at  the  same  time  well  cared  for. 
The  amount  paid  by  the  Treasury  in  the  year 
was  15,887^.  6s,  8d.  Contributions  from 
parents  and  parochial  boards,  1,188^.  15^. 
The  same  course  is  now  uniformly  pursued  in 
the  care  of  children  committed  to  industrial 
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schools  as  has  before  been  stated  as  adopted 
in  reformatories.  As  soon  as  the  return  is 
received  giving  particulars  of  the  admission,  an 
authority  is  taken  to  summon  the  parents  with 
a  view  to  their  being  assessed  in  a  contri- 
bution towards  the  child's  maintenance,  and 
their  circumstances  carefully  inquired  into.  In 
Scotland  very  little  can  be  obtained  from 
parents,  but  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  is 
paid  by  the  parochial  boards  for  children 
legally  chargeable  to  them  within  three  months 
previous  to  their  admission  to  the  school. 

The  Industrial  Schools  Act  has  not  yet  been 
effectually  appUed  to  London.  The  difficulty, 
however,  is  not  now  any  unwillingness  or 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates, 
but  the  reluctance  of  the  managers  of  the 
metropolitan  schools  and  refuges  into  which 
the  children  should  be  received. 


RBFOEMATORY  SCHOOLS  (IRELAND). 

Third  and  Fourth  Reports  of  the  Inspector 
appointed  to  visit  the  Reformatory  Schools  of 
Ireland,  certified  under  the  21st  and  22nd 
Vict.  cap.  108, 

<<The  number  of  young  offenders  in  the 
Irish  reformatory  schools,  on  the  dlst  Decem- 
ber in  each  year  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
was  in  1869,  UO;  1860,  384;  1861,  689; 
1862,  691 ;  1868,  606 ;  1864,  688.  The 
total  number  committed  to  reformatory  schools 
in  1864  was  126,  of  whom  110  were  Boman 
Catholics,  and  16  Protestants ;  108  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  68  could  read  or  read 
and  write  imperfectly,  18  could  read  and  write 
well ;  48  of  them  had  only  one  parent,  81  had 
both  parents  dead,  22  were  deserted  by  one 
parent,  14  by  both;  18  had  one  parent  in 
prison,  10  had  both  there,  11  were  uncontrolled 
by  parents,  80  were  under  parental  control, 
70  had  been  committed  to  prison  once,  28 
twice,  6  thrice,  11  four  times,  8  five  times, 
4  seven  times,  1  ten  times,  and  1  above  ten 
times,  62  had  not  been  previously  committed. 
The  total  payments  amounted  to  10,267/.  8^^., 
towards  which  81 6Z.  Os,  lOd,  were  received 
from  parents. 

**  For  the  four  years  preceding  1860,  the 
annual  average  of  juvenile  convicts  sentenced 
in  Ireland  to  penal  servitude,  was  86 ;  in  1860, 


the  number  so  sentenced  was  4  males.  In 
1868  the  sentences  to  penal  servitude  of  young 
offenders,  whose  ages  did  not  exceed  16  years, 
were  6  males,  no  females ;  and  in  1864, 1  male, 
no  female.  Of  the  6  sentenced  in  1868,  5  were 
brought  to  justice  for  grave  offences,  such  as 
arson,  committed  in  the  Reformatory  schools. 

''From  various  tables  and  returns  submitted, 
it  is  patent  that  the  success  of  the  Irish  refor- 
matory  schools  is,  in  the  very  highest  d^ree, 
satisfiBkctory,  and  this  satisfaction  is  all  the 
more  genuine  and  increased,  when  the  special 
reports  on  the  schools  are  read  in  detail. 

''  The  Irish  public  were  slow  in  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  advantages  of  the  reformaioiy 
schools  in  checking  crime  and  in  reducing 
taxation  by  its  suppression ;  but  at  length  they 
appear  to  have  learned  a  grave  and  solemn 
truth,  that  a  child,  even  when  criminal,  shonld 
be  treated  as  a  child,  and  sent  to  a  reformatoiy 
school,  not  to  a  prison ;  and  that  this  ia  a  vise 
principle  cannot  be  doubted,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  question  as  Christians  or  as  econo- 
mists. If  the  public  were  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  sources  of  crime  from  which  the  young 
offender  springs,  and  of  all  the  stages  of  cor- 
ruption through  which  he  passes  before  he 
grows  into  the  adult  convict,  and  all  so  pre- 
ventable, because,  as  Lord  Brougham  has  most 
truly  said,  '  There  is  *  nothing  more  certain 
than  that  by  proper  treatment  of  the  offenders, 
first  offences  may  be  also  made  last  offences,' 
they  would  consider  no  money  raised  by  taxa- 
tion so  well  laid  out,  as  that  expended  in  aiding 
and  developing  reformatory  schools. 

**  Every  convict  costs  the  State,  on  the  aver- 
age, from  lOOZ.  to  160^.,  and  the  aggregate 
cost  will  not  be  less  than  2,000,000^.  per 
annum.  This  sum  by  no  means  covers  the 
pecuniary  loss.  We  have  to  add  to  it  the 
value  of  property  stolen.  In  Liverpool,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  value  of  property  thus  lost 
is  700,0002.,  and  I  should  think  this  greatly 
under-estimated.  The  public  are,  therefDre, 
much  interested  in  correcting  the  vicious.  As 
a  mere  money  question,  it  is  clearly  better  to 
reclaim  the  vicious  than  punish  the  criminal, 
and,  no  doubt,  a  penny  spent  in  teaching  will 
save  a  pound  in  punishing.  I  have  often  felt 
this  deeply,  when  I  have  been  in  a  police  office, 
and  have  seen  a  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
brought  before  the  magistrate  for  the  third  or 
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fooiih  offence.  It  is  a  solemn  mockery  to  go 
through  the  fonos  of  law  in  a  case  like  this. 
The  place  for  that  boy  is  the  school,  not  the 
prison.  If  he  is  committed  for  a  short  time, 
it  is  not  of  sufficient  duration  to  enable  him  to 
form  new  habits ;  and  what  is  he  to  do  when 
he  leayes  the  prison-gates  ?  His  character, 
bad  before,  is  rendered  still  worse  by  his  crime, 
and  its  pnnishment.  The  poor  boy  is  thrown 
back  upon  society,  to  beg,  cheat,  steal  or  starve. 
He  has  no  alternative  but  to  prey  upon  the 
commoniiy,  which  has  done  nothing  to  teach 
him,  and  he  soon  learns  to  brave  its  laws  and 
defy  its  punishments.  How  is  he  to  live  ?  I 
will  grant  that  he  is  impressed  by  the  lessons 
of  the  chaplain ; — and  is  it  not  a  melancholy 
thing  to  reflect,  that  many  of  our  young  popu- 
lation hear  the  only  words  of  Christian  warning 
and  instruction  which  have  ever  fallen  upon 
their  ears,  from  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol  in 
which  they  are  imprisoned,  for  their  first  offence 
against  the  laws  ?  Grant,  I  say,  that  these 
lessons  impress  a  young  mind,  not  wholly  in- 
sensible to  shame  or  virtuous  emotions,  nor 
entirely  debased, — ^how  is  he  to  procure  em- 
ployment ?  Hunger  must  be  appeased.  It  has 
made  criminals  of  many  stronger  in  mind  and 
resolution  than  that  neglected  boy.  He  needs 
raiment  and  shelter.  Whatever,  therefore, 
may  be  his  desires  to  achieve  an  honest  name, 
or  follow  an  honest  employment,  necessity 
forces  him  back  upon  old  associates,  or  to  his 
former  haunts,  and  perhaps  after  a  few  im- 
prisonments he  ifi  a  convict.  I  am  sure  that 
I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I  estimate  the  saving 
to  the  community  upon  every  boy  rescued  from 
evil  courses,  at  from  200^.  to  dOOZ.  We  are 
spending  immense  sums  upon  gaols  and  bride- 
wells, and  the  machinery  of  our  criminal  courts, 
and  comparatively  nothing  is  done  in  the  way 
of  prevention.  Is  it  not  wise,  then,  to  direct 
some  part  of  this  expenditure  into  channels 
more  likely  to  check  the  evil  at  its  source  ? 

"  But  if  we  turn  from  the  money-cost  to  the 
moral  evils,  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  the  opera- 
tion of  a  law,  which  acts  as  unerringly  and 
inevitably  as  the  physical  law  which  causes 
the  rain  to  descend.  It  is  strangely  exemplified 
in  our  relation  to  the  neglected  classes,  as  the 
consequences  of  vice  and  crime,  disease  and 
wretchedness,  come  back  to  us.  For  example, 
we  neglect  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes. 


and  the  condition  of  the  localities  in  which  they 
are  placed :  we  are  not,  perhaps,  immediately 
affected  by  the  unpaved  streets,  the  reeking 
cesspools,  the  filth  and  abominations  which  are 
allowed  to  accumlate;  but  we  cannot  escape 
the  consequences.  We  have  to  pay  in  poor's 
rates,  and  in  contributions  to  charitable  and 
benevolent  institutions,  for  the  disease  and 
poverty  resulting.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
fever  and  the  cholera,  which  make  periodical 
visitations  to  these  neighbourhoods  occasionally 
overstep  the  bounds,  and  find  their  way  into 
the  homes  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  gathering 
victims  from  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
affluent.  And  so  with  our  moral  evils.  In  a 
thousand  ways  the  vices  of  the  poorer  affect 
the  richer  classes.  The  children  of  our  neg- 
lected homes  spread  the  contagion  of  their 
vices  abroad.  The  little  Arab  of  the  streets 
becomes  a  tempter  in  his  turn.  The  outcast 
girl  who  is  cast  upon  the  pave  by  the  intempe- 
rance or  neglect  of  her  parents,  becomes  the 
seducer  of  our  youth.  Look  where  we  will,  we 
find  that  every  sin  of  neglect  brings  back  a 
punishment.  From  divine  ordination  there  is 
no  escape." 


PRISONS  (IRELAND). 

Forty -third  Report  oj  the  Inspectors- General 
of  Prisons  in  Ireland, 

**  Having  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation 
of  criminal  statistics  the  end  of  the  year  1851, 
a  period,  which  has  been  generally  accepted  to 
define  the  discontinuance  of  the  exciting  and 
disturbing  elements  generated  by  the  famine, 
the  inspectors-general,  during  a  whole  decade, 
were  enabled,  in  each  successive  year,  to  note 
in  the  language  of  enconragement  and  hope- 
fulness, the  indications,  more  or  less  marked, 
of  a  diminution  in  offenders  ;  but  in  1862  and 
1868  this  decline  appeared  to  be  interrupted 
and  arrested  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lay  pro- 
bable grounds  for  the  apprehension  that  pro- 
gressive improvement  was,  for  a  time  at  least, 
suspended.  In  1864,  however,  we  are  happy 
to  record  a  resumption  of  the  downward  ten- 
dency, as  evidenced  by  the  annexed  summaries, 
which  are  compared  with  those  furnished  in 
the  preceding  year.  Decrease  in  numbers 
confined,  846  males,  680  females,  total  1,876  ; 
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decrease  in  commiitais  (ezclasiTe  of  debtors), 
584  males,  486  females,  total,  1,070;  decrease 
in  debtors,  229  males,  21  females,  total,  250 ; 
decrease  in  the  average  daily  nnmbers  of 
inmates,  186  males,  50  females,  total,  186; 
decrease  in  individuals,  960  males,  686 
females,  total,  1,696 ;  decrease  in  committals, 
8  per  cent,;  decrease  in  individnals,  6  per 
cent.  Jnyeniles,  Le.,  prisoners  not  exceeding 
16  years  of  age: — ^Decrease  in  committals, 
129  males,  84  females,  total  218  ;  decrease  in 
individuals,  185  males,  81  females,  total,  216  ; 
decrease  in  committals,  16  per  cent. ;  decrease 
in  individuals,  17^  per  cent.  The  number  of 
prisoners  in  gaols  (of  all  classes)  on  1st 
January,  1851,  10,084  ;  1852,  8,803 ;  1858, 
7,604;  1854,  5,756;  1855,  5,080;  1866, 
8,561;  1857,  8,419;  1858,  8,265;  1859, 
2,844;  1860,  2,585;  1861,  2,488;  1862, 
2,916;  1868,  8,055;  1864,  8,028;  1866, 
2,747.  During  1864  the  number  of  com- 
mittals was  18,692  males,  14,178  females, 
total,  82,870,  besides  1,191  debtors.  The 
numbers  confined  during  the  year  was  21,627 
males,  15,180  females,  total,  86,807.  The 
daily  average  number  of  confined  was  2,848. 
The  highest  aggregate  number  in  gaol  at  any 
one  time  was  8,852,  {he  lowest  2,066.  There 
were  65  deaths  among  the  prisoners  during  the 
year. 

"  In  reviewing  generally  the  whole  group  of 
returns,  we  would  call  observation  to  the  im- 
portant fkct  that  a  very  large  decrease  both  in 
the  *  committals  *  of  juveniles,  and  of  *  indivi- 
duals,' reaching  no  less  than  16  and  17^  per 
cent,  respectively,  has  taken  place;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  to  remark  upon  the  large 
preponderance,  which  continues  to  exist  in  the 
re-committals  of  females  (for  the  most  part 
prostitutes),  as  contrasted  with  those  of  males, 
amounting  as  they  do  to  9  per  cent,  of  the 
former  against  four  and  a-half  of  the  latter; 
and  in  directing  attention  to  the  figures  repre- 
senting the  reduction  in  the  committals  of 
criminal  males,  viz.,  584,  we  would  point  out 
that  this  reduction  would  have  been  nearly 
doubled,  if  the  lamentable  riots  at  Bel&st,  and 
the  social  disorganization  consequent  thereon, 
had  not  tended  to  produce  in  the  single  gaol  of 
Antrim  an  excess  over  1868  of  528  male  com- 
mittals; for  we  are  not  aware  of  any  other 
cause,  to  which  we  could  attribute  so  sudden 


and  abnormal  a  result,  which  is  ftirlher  ilhiB- 
trated  by  a  comparative  examination  of  the 
average  of  daily  inmates  of  the  prison  during 
the  five  preceding  years,  viz.,  Ill ;  whOe  in 
1864  it  rose  to  156*5,  an  advance  of  60  per 
cent. 

*'  We  would  next  advert  to  a  subject  whieh 
has,  during  the  course  of  the  assizes  just 
terminated,  called  forth  timely  warning  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  judges,  namely,  the  rapid 
and  extended  spread  of  drunkenness.  The 
number  given,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
comprises  only  the  cases  of  those,  who  have 
fulfilled  their  imprisonment  in  the  gaols  and 
bridewells,  and  does  not  include  those  who, 
upon  their  arrest,  have  preferred  the  alter- 
native penalty  of  a  pecuniary  fine ;  and  yet  we 
find  in  the  past  year  an  increase  in  gaols  of 
1,584,  and  in  bridewells  of  1,469,  yielding  a 
per-centage  of  14^  and  17  respectively.  It  is 
moreover  to  be  taken  into  eonsideration  that 
these  statistics  deal  only  with  drunkenness 
positively  and  not  relatively,  and,  therefore,  do 
not  touch  the  long  catalogue  of  offences,  such 
as  riot,  assaults,  and  other  acts  of  violence, 
which  are  directly  traceable  to  the  prevalent 
indulgence  of   this    demoralizing  propensity. 

^*  Considered  with  reference  to  sexes,  the 
committals  of  males  in  1864  were  by  584,  and 
of  females  by  486,  below  those  of  1868.  The 
jurisdictions,  in  which  the  greatest  numerical 
diminution  in  committals  of  males  oecmred 
were — ^Kerry,  154;  Mayo,  162;  Bosoommon, 
91 ;  Tyrone,  80 ;  Clare,  78 ;  and  Gavan,  66 ; 
in  Limerick  city,  181 ;  in  Galway  town,  92 ; 
and  in  Dublin  city,  81;  while  on  the  other 
hand  Antrim  exhibits  an  increase  of  no  less 
than  528,  Waterford  city  of  124,  Wieklow 
county  of  115,  the  South  Biding  of  Tipperary 
of  118,  Cork  city  of  98,  Queen's  county  of  68, 
the  North  Riding  of  Tipperaiy  of  64,  and 
Kildare  of  85  in  1864,  as  compared  with  1868. 
The  committals  of  females  in  1864  decreased, 
as  contrasted  with  1868,  in  24,  and  were  in 
excess  in  16  jurisdictions ;  the  most  noticeable 
reductions  having  taken  place  in  the  following 
districts: — ^Limerick  city,  167;  Dublin  city, 
146  ;  Kerry,  68  ;  Clare,  65,  and  Carlow,  55  ; 
but  in  Cork  city  there  was  an  advance  of  185 ; 
in  Antrim  of  118,  and  in  Kildare  of  112. 

'^The  total  of  prisoners  committed  from 
assizes  and  quarter  sessions  in  1864,  2,889 
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(1,649  mal«8  and  680  femalds),  was  considdr* 
ably  less  than  in  the  previons  year,  wlien  it 
amounted  to  8,611,  viz.,  1,947  males  and  664 
females.      This  diminntion  extends  to  both 

*  felons '  and  *  misdemeanants,*  while  '  criminal 
limatios,*  on  the  other  hand,  show  an  increase 
in  the  latter  year  of  2  males  and  5  females. 
It  is,  however,'  to  be  remarked  that  the  decline 
in  conirietions  at  assizes  and  quarter  sessions 
did  not  embrace  both  sexes,  the  female  con- 
irietions being  in  excess  of  1868  |by  16,  or  2 
per  cent.,  while  that  of  males  fell  by  298,  or 
15  per  cent.  An  analysis  of  the  summarily 
oonncted  in  1864,  proves  that  the  number  of 
<  offenders  under  the  Larceny  Act,'  2,211 
(1,244  males  and  967  females)  exhibits  a 
marked  redaction,  as  compared  with  1868,  when 
2,700  convictions  took  place,  including  1,470 
males  and  1,280  females.  '  MudemeanantSf' 
in  1864,  give  a  nearly  equal  return  to  that  of 
1868,  the  aggregate  in  the  latter  year  having 
been  18,420,  and  in  the  former  18,568.  The 
males,  in  1864,  under  this  heading  (7,400) 
were  somewhat  fewer  Hhan  in  1868  (7,592), 
idiile  the  flBmales  in  1864  (6,020)  were  in 
excess  of  the  previous  year  (5,976).  The 
eommittala  of  < dangerous  lunatics*  in  1864 
(728)  advanced  by  80  beyond  those  in  1868, 
and  extended  to  both  sexes  ;  the  males  having 
increased  by  87,  and  the  females  by  48.  Con- 
victions for  breach  of  the  revenue  or  excise 
laws,  294  (280  males  and  64  females),  also 
evince  an  increase  in  1864  over  1868,  and 
comprise  both  sexes ;  the  number  in  the  latter 
year  having  been  648,  of  whom  408  were  males 
and  285  females.  Under  the  *  Poor  Law  Acts ' 
there  were  in  1864  but  895  committals  (204 
males  and  191  females),  against  588  in  1868 
(888  males  and  250  females).  Military 
offenders  and  *  deserters'  represented  811 
committals  in  1864,  and  804  in  1868.     The 

*  committals  of  prisoners  of  both  sexes  for 
vagrancy '  in  1864  (971)  fell  very  much  below 
those  of  1668  (1,878).  The  convictions  for 
this  offence  in  1868  having  included  621 
males  and  757  females,  while  in  1864  but  456 
males  an4  515  females  came  into  this  category. 
The  GonvictionB  of  'drunkards'  exhibit  a 
Umientable  increase,  as  contrasted  with  1868 ; 
the  number  in  the  last-mentioned  year  having 
been  bat  7,500  (8,850  males  and  4,150 
females),  while  in  1864  they  numbered  8,597 


(4,168  males  and  4,429- females).  16,926 
(12,080  males  and  4,846  females)  or  68  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  individuals  com- 
mitted in  1864,  anderwent  in  that  year  their 
first  and  only  imprisonment;  8,140  (1,981 
males  and  1,209  females)  had  undergone  two 
committals;  1,445  (805  males  and  640 
females)  had  been  thrice  sent  to  prison ; 
777  (416  males  and  861  females)  four  times ; 
615  (276  males  and  289  females)  five  times ; 
889  (188  males  and  201  females)  bad  been 
committed  for  the  sixth  time;  1,415  (578 
males. and  842  females)  had  undergone  from 
seven  to  twenty  committals  each  during  their 
lives ;  and  61  males  and  878  females  of  those 
committed  during  1864  had  undergone  twenty- 
one  committals,  and  upwards. 

<^  The  prisoners  21  years  old  and  under  in 
1864,  were  fewer  by  921  males  and  492 
females  than  in  1868,  when  they  numbered 
5,745  males  and  8,094  females,  while  the 
committals  of  prisoners  above  21  exceeded 
those  of  1868  by  404  males  and  27  females. 
Male  prisoners  in  1864,  in  each  of  the  age 
periods  from  <  81  to  41 '  and  41  years  old  and 
upwards  exhibit  an  advance  of  more  than 
200,  while  the  increase  among  the  females 
was  confined  to  those  embraced  in  the  period 
21  to  81  years  of  age,  which  in  1864  num- 
bered 7,097,  against  6,689  in  the  previous  year. 

**  The  returns  as  to  the  state  of  education 
on  committal  in  1864,  indicate  nearly  similar 
results  to  those  produced  in  the  three  years 
preceding.  The  number  of  males  registered 
as  having  been  '  able  to  read  and  write ' 
amounted  to  88  per  cent,  on  the  committals, 
a  result  agreeing  exactly  with  the  figures  of 
1861,  1862,  and  1868 ;  while  the  per-centage 
of  females  thus  educated  was  in  1864,  18  per 
cent,  against  16  per  cent,  in  1868,  and  15  per 
cent,  in  1862.  In  1864,  85  per  cent,  of  the 
males,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  females,  were 
found  <  wholly  illiterate.'  In  1868  the  pro- 
portions were  84  per  cent,  of  males,  and  51 
per  cent,  of  females;  and  in  1862,  85  and  51 
per  cent,  respectively,  who  were  wholly  on- 
instructed  as  to  letters. 

**  The  *  aggregate  of  individual  prisoners  who 
attended  schoor  in  1864  was  smaller  than  in 
the  year  preceding ;  the  males  evincing  a  greater 
reduction  than  the  females.  The  daily  average 
in   attendance  was  also  much   lower,  therQ 
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haying  been  a  decline  nnder  this  heading  of  95 
males,  and  68  females. 

**  The  ratio,  which  the  number  of  prisoners 
of  each  religions  creed  bears  to  the  entire  num- 
ber of  committals  of  1864,  di£fers  little  from 
that  of  the  preyions  year.  Members  of  the 
Established  Church  numbered  8,812,  or  10 
per  cent.;  Presbyterians  1,094,  or  somewhat 
over  8  per  cent. ;  and  Roman  Catholics  28,266, 
or  86  per  cent.  In  1868  these  proportions 
were  respectively  10-85,  2*60,  and  86'22  per 
cent.  In  1862  the  different  religious  profes- 
sions bore  the  following  proportions : — ^Members 
of  the  Established  Church  10*89  per  cent. ; 
Presbyterians  2*61  per  cent. ;  Roman  Catholics 
86-8  per  cent.  In  the  returns  for  1 864, 7  males 
and  2  females  were  returned  as  of  '  other  reli- 
gions ;'  of  these  8  males  were  Methodists,  2  males 
and  1  female  Quakers,  1  male  a  Covenanter,  1 
male  an  Independent,  and  1  female  a  Baptist. 

<an  1864  there  were  945  males  and  178 
females,  not  exceeding  16  years  of  age,  com- 
mitted to  the  county  and  borough  gaols,  while 
in  1868  this  class  of  prisoners  afforded  a  re- 
turn of  1,074  committals  of  males  and  267 
of  females,  thus  showing  a  reduction  of  more 
than  12  per  cent,  in  the  males,  and  of  nearly 
88  per  cent,  in  the  females  committed  to  prison 
during  1864,  as  compared  with  1868.  In 
1868,  prisoners  '10  years  old  and  under' 
numbered  70  males  and  26  females,  while  in 
1864  the  number  registered  'under  10  years 
old*  include  but  45  males  and  8  females. 
Between  1862  and  1868  there  occurred  a 
decline  of  24  committals  of  males,  and  an 
increase  of  14  committals  of  females,  coming 
into  the  category  of  juveniles. 

"In  1864  the  committals  of  males  amounted 
to  85  per  cent.,  and  those  of  females  to  15  per 
cent.,  on  the  entire  number  of  juvenile  com- 
mittals, while  in  1868  the  females  stood  at  19 
per  cent.,  and  the  males  81  per  cent.  In 
1862  the  females  were  18  per  cent.,  and  in 
1861  they  reached  25  per  cent.,  or  one-fourth 
of  the  whole.  This  continued  yearly  reduction, 
amounting  to  10  per  cent,  since  1861,  in  the 
ratio  of  committals  of  females  of  these  tender 
years  is  a  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
improved  moral  condition  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  The  number  of  juveniles  '  convicted 
at  assizes  and  quarter  sessions '  was  the  same 
in  1864  as  in  1868,  viz.,  91,  but  differed 


slightly  as  to  sexes;  the  returns  of  1864 
giving  1  male  less  and  1  female  more  than  in 
the  previous  year.  '  Misdemeanants  son- 
marily  convicted'  yield  in  1864  a  total  of 
802  (677  males  and  125  females),  against 
950  in  1868,  (787  of  whom  were  males  and 
168  females).  Vagrants  fell  from  74  in  186S 
(88  males  and  41  females),  to  88  (24  males 
and  9  females)  in  1864.  Li  1864  the  number 
of  those '  acquitted  and  untried '  192  (171  males 
and  21  females),  was  also  below  those  returned 
in  1668,  which  included  in  this  category  216 
prisoners,  (viz.,  180  males  and  86  females). 
The  number  of  the  foregoing  classed  in  1864 
as  'workhouse  offenders'  (45  males  and  4 
females),  and  '  offenders  on  leaving  workhouse ' 
(15  males  and  8  females),  declined  respectivelj 
from  that  of  1868,  when  the  first-named  cases 
comprised  58  males  and  7  females,  and  the 
latter  28  males  and  4  females. 

"During  1864,  186  prisoners  (148  males 
and  88  females)  were  ordered  to  be  transferred 
to  reformatories,  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  2l8t  and  22nd  Victoria, 
chapter  108,  and  their  terms  of  imprisonment 
in  gaols  prior  to  their  transmission  to  the  above 
institution  are  included  in  the  summaries  just 
referred  to.  Of  these  186  persons,  188  males 
and  87  females  are  stated  to  have  been  sent  to 
reformatories,  5  males  were  rejected  by  the 
authorities  for  various  reasons,  2  males  were 
discharged  from  gaol  by  order  of  the  Executive, 
and  8  males  and  1  female  were  still  in  custody, 
their  terms  of  imprisonment  in  gaol  not  having 
expired  on  the  81st  December,  1864. 

"The  condition  as  to  parentage  of  the  juve- 
niles committed  in  1864  was  as  follows: — 574 
(or  51  per  cent.)  were  returned  as  having  both 
parents  living ;  148  (or  18  per  cent.)  as  having 
lost  both  parents;  242  (or  22  per  cent.)  as 
having  their  fathers  dead ;  and  130  (nearly 
12  per  cent.)  as  having  lost  their  maternal 
parent.  It  farther  appears  that  27  of  these 
prisoners  had  stepfathers,  28  stepmothers,  88 
had  been  abandoned  by  their  parents,  17  had 
absconded  from  their  parents,  and  20  were 
known  as  illegitimate.  150  (or  18  per  cent.) 
of  the  juvenile  prisoners  in  1664  were  derired 
from  other  localities  than  those  belonging  to  the 
gaols  to  which  they  were  committed.  In  1863 
and  in  1862, 15  per  cent,  of  the  juveniles  came 
into  this  category. 
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"Aeoording  to  the  returns  of  1864,  888  (or 
80  per  cent.)  of  the  javenileB  conid  '  read  and 
write*  on  their  committal;  248  (or  22  per 
cent.)  could  'read  imperfectly;'  90  (or  8 
per  cent.)  knew  spelling,  126  (or  11  per  cent.) 
were  stated  to  have  known  the  alphahet,  while 
820  (or  29  per  cent.)  were  'returned  as  'wholly 
illiterate.'  But  the  returns  show  a  striking 
difference  as  to  the  amount  of  education 
existing  in  the  sexes,  the  males  registered  as 
'able  to  read  and  write,'  amounting  to  nearly 
one-third  of  the  entire  number  of  committals  of 
that  sex,  whilst  of  the  females  but  one-eighth 
had  attained  this  grade  of  proficiency. 

"According  to  the  foregoing  summary  the 
committals  of  members  of  the  Established 
Church  stood  at  99  (or  9  per  cent.)  of  the 
whole;  those  of  Presbyterians,  86,  slightly 
exceeding  8  per  cent.;  while  the  Boman 
Catholics  afforded  a  return  of  988  (equal  to  88 
per  cent.),  proportions  corresponding  almost 
exactly  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  when 
they  were  respectiyely  9,  2i|,  and  88  per  cent. 

"Preyiously  to  the  year  1845,  the  inspection 
of  all  institutions  in  which  lunatics  were 
confined,  constituted  a  portion  of  the  duties 
of  the  Inspectors-General  of  Prisons;  when, 
therefore,  by  an  Act  passed  in  June,  1888 
(1  Vict.,  ch.  27),  powers  were  given  to  the 
magistrates  in  Ireland  to  commit  to  county  and 
borough  gaols  lunatics  considered  'dangerous,' 
the  latter  remained  subject  to  the  same  inspec- 
tion and  control  as  the  inmates  of  institutions 
exclusively  allocated  to  the  insane.  In  August, 
1845,  seven  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
which  authorized  such  committals  of  the  insane 
to  prisons,  a  separate  department  for  the 
management  and  inspection  of  lunatic  asylums 
was  created  under  the  Act  8  &  9  Vict.,  ch.  107, 
the  28rd  section  of  which  directs — 

'"That  the  functions  of  the  Inspectors- 
General  of  Prisons,  so  fifur  as  they  relate  to  the 
inspection  of  lunatic  asylums  or  other  establish- 
ments for  the  insane,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Inspectors  of  Lunatic  Asylums  appointed  under 
the  Act,  and  the  Inspectors  of  Lunatics  shall 
thereon  undertake  and  perform  all  the  duties  in 
respect  to  such  asylums  which  heretofore  have 
been  undertaken  and  performed  by  the  Inspec- 
tors-General of  Prisons.' 

' '  Upwards  of  nineteen  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  ihe  period  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  duty 


of  the  Inspectors-General  of  Prisons  to  provide 
for  the  special  treatment  of  the  insane,  who  are, 
nevertheless,  still  committed  to  the  gaols  under 
their  inspection,  but  are,  by  the  operation  of 
this  section  of  the  Act,  withdrawn  from  their 
control.  During  that  interval,  the  condition  of 
the  lunatic  poor  in  district  asylums  and 
institutions  immediately  under  the  Inspectors 
of  Lunatics  has  been  immeasurably  ameliorated. 
Large  buildings  have  been  erected,  surrounded 
by  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens,  in  which  the 
insane  are  beneficially  employed  at  occupations 
and  amusements  suited  to  their  state.  In  these 
asylums  they  are  supplied  with  a  nutritive  diet, 
of  which  animal  food,  tea,  coffee,  beer,  and 
porter  form  a  part,  and  are  placed  under  the 
care  of  skilled  attendants,  who  have  been  duly 
trained  to  deal  with  their  disease;  even  persons 
who  have  committed  murder  and  other  grave 
crimes,  but  who  have  been  pronounced  insane 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  convicted  criminals, 
who  after  sentence  have  shown  symptoms  of 
insanity,  receive  a  similarly  humane  treatment. 
The  position,  on  the  contraiy,  of  persons 
who  have  committed  no  offence,  but  who, 
according  to  the  words  of  the  Act  1st  Yict., 
ch.  27»  already  referred  to,  'have  been  dis- 
covered and  apprehended  under  circumstances 
denoting  a  derangement  of  mind  and  a  purpose 
of  committing  some  crime  for  which,  if  com- 
mitted, such  persons  would  be  liable  to  be 
indicted,'  and  as  such  are  consigned,  as 
'dangerous,'  to  the  county  and  borough  gaols 
of  Ireland,  has  in  no  degree  been  improved, 
and  they  are  still,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
gaol,  subjected  to  a  treatment  in  evexy  respect 
the  opposite  to  that  which  all  other  classes 
of  the  insane  receive  in  district  and  crimi- 
nal lunatic  asylums,  and  which  is  now  consi- 
dered by  the  most  experienced  authorities  on 
insanity  to  be  indispensable  for  the  proper 
management  and  cure  of  such  forms  of  disease. 
"Their  treatment  varies  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  locality — in  some  they  are 
confined  in  the  cells  of  prisons  strictly  adapted 
to  the  system  of  'individual  separation,'  there 
being  no  other  part  of  the  establishments 
in  which  they  can  be  placed — in  others  they 
occupy  the  gloomy,  unheated  and  flagged  cells, 
and  day-rooms  of  old  gaols,  from  which  the 
criminal  prisoners  have  been  removed  to  pro- 
perly heated  and  more  suitable  new  buildings. 
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The  medical  officers  of  some  gaola  order  an 
adeqnftte  quantity  of  animal  food  for  their  use, 
but  in  others  their  diet  consists  of  bread,  rnilk^ 
or  stirabout  only,  animal  food  under  no  circum- 
stances forming  a  part  of  it — ^this  latter  dietary 
•^the  cells  in  which,  in  many  gaols,  the  insane 
sleep,  the  flagged  or  paved  yards  in  which  they 
take  their  exercise,  and  the  unavoidable  ap- 
pointment in  all  county  prisons  of  criminal 
prisoners  as  their  attendants,  are  either 
strangely  at  variance  with  their  proper  treat- 
ment, or  else  the  vast  sums  which  have  been 
expended  on  the  district  lunatic  asylums  might 
have  been  saved  to  the  countiy* 

''It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  pro- 
portion as  penal  discipline  in  the  gaols  has 
been  made  more  stringent,  these  establishments 
have  become  more  unfitted  for  the  reception  of 
persons  suffering  under  affections  of  the  mind, 
and  likewise  that  the  number  of  insane  persons 
who  are  thus  committed  to  gaol,  and  thereby 
deprived  of  the  curative  appliances  which,  at  a 
considerable  cost,  have  been  provided  for  the 
lunatic  poor  in  the  various  districts,  has  each 
year  increased;  and  that  at  no  former  period 
has  it  reached  a  higher  amount  in  the  county 
and  borough  gaols  of  Ireland,  than  during  the 
past  year,  1864. 

''The  gaols  have  been  generally  healthy. 
The  deaths  in  1864  amounted  to  65  (including 
2  executions),  or  1  in  566;  in  1868  Uie  deiiths 
were  60,  or  1  in  477;  in  1862  they  numbered 
66,  or  1  in  548;  in  1861  they  were  61,  or  1  in 
540;  in  1860  they  were  48,  or  1  in  706;  in 
1859  they  amounted  to  65,  or  1  in  549;  in 
1868  they  were  88,  or  1  in  1,000. 

"The  total  average  cost  per  annum  of  each 
prisoner^  in  1864»  26Z.  4s.  4^(2.,  was  rather 
higher  than  in  the  previous  year,  viz., 
25Z.  6«.  llJe^M  the  difference  being  caused 
by  the  decrease  in  the  daily  average  number 
confined  (viz.,  2,978*69  against  8,179*82  in 
the  previous  year),  which  naturally  increases 
the  average  cost  of  each  individual  prisoner, 
whose  share  of  the  general  expenses,  including 
salaries  of  officers,  is  more  in  proportion  as 
the  numbers  in  gaols  are  less.  A  striking 
illustration  of  this  latter  principle  is  afforded 
by  a  detailed  examination  of  the  local  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  the  expenditure  of  each 
gaol  separately.  Thus  we  find  that  the  county 
of  Louth,  the  smallest  in  Irehi&d,  mnbraoing 


an  area  of  only  815  square  miles,  contains  two 
prisons,  those  of  Dundalk  and  Droghedai  wiih 
their  regular  sta£fs  of  superior  officers,  load 
inspectors,  chaplains  of  the  several  denomi- 
nationsi  medical  attendants,  and  goremon, 
whilst  the  county  Cork,  with  its  area  of  2,885 
miles,  the  greatest  breadth  of  which,  extending 
from  east  to  west,  comprises  a  distance  nestiy 
equal  to  that  intervening  from  sea  to  sea  be- 
tween the  metropolis  and  the  town  of  Galvaj, 
contains  only  the  same  number  of  gaols,  tis., 
one  for  the  county  and  one  for  the  city.  We 
find  also  that  the  whole  cost  of  each  indlTidiul 
prisoner  in  the  county  gaol  of  Antrim,  at 
Belfast,  has  never  during  any  one  of  the  last 
five  years  amounted  to  15^.,  while  at  Garkw 
the  same  item  has  risen  to  no  less  a  sum  tkan 
76Z.  lis.  6(£.|  one  inmate  in  the  latter  thu 
representing  an  outlay  greater  than  five  in  tiie 
former.  Such  are  the  anomalies  and  inequali- 
ties produced  by  the  observance  of  the  ariu- 
trary  formation  of  gaol  districts  aoeording  to 
counties,  irrespective  of  their  area  or  por- 
tion. 


DENMARK  AND  GERMAKT. 
Correspondence   respecting  tJie  Affaxn  oj  tkf 
Duchies  of  HoUlein^  Lauenkurg^  and  Sddei- 
wig. 

On  the  15ih  August  M.  Eatte  communicated 
to  Earl  Bussell  a  despatch  of  M.  de  Bismarck 
to  Count  Bemstorff,  transmitttng  the  oanTeD- 
tion  for  the  suspension  of  hostilitieB,  exprea- 
ing  the  hope  that  the  British  Oovonme&t 
would  recognize  the  moderation  and  plaeafailitf 
displayed  by  the  two  German  powen.  Thej 
did  not  wish  to  dismember  the  aaeient  and 
venerable  Danish  monarchy,  bat  io  hang  aboot 
a  separation  torn  it  of  parts  with  which  a 
further  union  had  become  linpossibls  through 
the  force  of  circumstances  and  erests,  and 
they  must  not  pass  it  over  in  silence^  tfarongb 
the  fault  of  the  Danish  Qovermneni.  Tbe 
Danish  monarchy  was  not  imperilled  in  its 
exist^ce,  not  a  single  condition  of  its  exist- 
ence was  damaged ;  it  had  received  no  woimdg 
which  could  not  be  healed.  It  now  depended 
upon  the  Danish  Government  and  the  Danish 
people  whether  the  natural  and  peaeefid  rela- 
tions with  its  Southern  neighbour  shall  be  re- 
established} and  whether  onrestrainel  inter- 
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conno  shall  beoomd  a  source  of  well-being  and 
progperity  to  both  sides. 

"  Present : — ^For  Austria,  Count  de  Rech- 
bergy  Baron  de  Brenner.  For  Denmark^ 
M.  de  Quaade,  Colonel  de  Eaufimann.  For 
Pnusia,  M.  de  Bismarek,  Baron  de  Werther. 
The  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  of  Denmark, 
and  of  Prussia,  being  met  in  conference  at 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affiiirs,  after  having 
produced  their  respectire  full  powers,  found  in 
good  and  due  form,  hare  agreed  on  the  follow- 
ing preliminaries  of  peace : — 

"  I.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  re- 
nounces all  his  rights  over  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  in  favour 
of  their  Majesties  the  Emg  of  Prussia  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  engages  to  recognize 
ihe  arrangements  which  their  said  Majesties 
may  make  with  regard  to  those  duchies. 

'*  n.  The  cession  of  the  duchy  of  Schleswig 
eoiliprifles  all  the  islands  belonging  to  that 
duchy,  as  well  as  the  territoxy  situated  on  the 
mainland.  To  simplify  the  tracing  of  the 
frontier,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  incouTO- 
niences  which  result  from  the  situation  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  Jutland,  inclosed  in  the 
territory  of  Schleswig,  his  Mig'esty  the  Ejng  of 
Denmark  cedes  to  their  Majesties  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  the  posses- 
sions belonging  to  Jutland,  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  soutiiem  line  of  frontier  of  the 
district  of  Ribe,  indicated  in  the  geographical 
charts,  such  as  the  Jute  territory  of  M(5gelton- 
don,  the  Island  of  Amrom,  the  Jute  parts  of 
the  Islands  of  Foehr^  Sylt,  and  Roemoe,  &c. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  Majesties  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  consent 
that  an  equiyalent  portion  of  Schleswig,  com- 
prising, besides  the  Island  of  Arroe,  terri- 
tories serving  to  connect  the  above-named 
district  of  Ribe  with  the  rest  of  Jutland,  and 
to  correct  the  line  of  frontier  between  Jutland 
and  Schleswig  on  the  side  of  Eolding,  shall 
be  detached  from  the  duchy  of  Schleswig  and 
incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  The 
Island  of  Arroe  shall  only  enter  into  the  com- 
pensation in  the  ratio  of  its  geographical  extent. 
The  detail  of  the  tracing  of  the  frontier  shall 
be  settled  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

"  in.  The  debts  contracted  on  the  special 
account  either  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  or 
ef  one  of  the  duchies  of  Schleswig,  Holstein, 


and  Lauenburg,  shall  continue  to  be  bon^e  by 
each  of  those  countries  respectively.  The  debts 
contracted  on  account  of  the  Danish  monarchy 
shall  be  divided  between  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ceded  duchies 
on  the  other,  according  to  the  respective  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  the  two  parts. 

'*  From  this  dirision  shall  be  excepted — 
1.  The  loan  contracted  in  England  by  the 
Danish  Government,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1868,  and  which  shall  remain  charged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  2.  The  war 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Allied  Powers,  and 
the  reimbursement  of  which  the  duchies  shall 
undertake. 

**  lY.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage 
to  establish  an  armistice,  on  the  basis  of  the 
military  uti  possidetis,  from  the  2nd  of  August, 
the  conditions  of  which  are  specified  in  the 
annexed  protocol. 

«  V.  Immediately  on  the  signature  of  these 
preliminaries  of  peace,  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  meet  at  Vienna,  to  negotiate  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

"  Signed,  Von  Bismarck,  Werther,  Quaade, 
Eaufimann,  Comte  de  Rechberg,  Brenner. 

"Done  at  Vienna,  August  1,  1864." 

The  following  is  the  protocol  concerning  the 
conditions  of  the  armistice : — 

**  In  execution  of  Article  IV.  of  the  Pre- 
liminaries of  Peace  signed  between  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Denmark  on  the  one  hand, 
and  their  Majesties  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  on  the  other,  the 
undersigned  plenipotentiaries,  met  in  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  on  the  following  arrange- 
ments : — 

"1.  From  the  2nd  of  August  next  there 
shall  be  a  complete  suspension  of  hostilities 
by  land  and  sea,  which  shall  last  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace.  In  case,  contrary  to 
every  expectation,  the  peace  negotiations  should 
have  no  result  by  the  15th  of  September  next, 
the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have,  from 
that  period,  the  right  of  denouncing  the  armis- 
tice at  six  weeks'  notice. 

"  2.  His  Migesty  the  King  of  Denmark  en- 
gages to  cause  the  blockades  to  be  definitively 
raised  from  the  2nd  of  August. 

**  8.  Their  Majesties  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  while  continuing 
the  occupation  of  Jutland  according  to  the 
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actual  conditions  of  the  uti  posMstis,  declare 
themselyes  ready  to  retain  in  that  conhtry  no 
more  than  the  number  of  troops  whicl^  their 
said  Majesties  may  consider  necessary  on  purely 
military  considerations. 

**  4.  The  levying  of  contributions  is  suspended 
in  so  fifur  as  it  has  not  yet  been  effected.  The 
merchandise  or  other  objects  which  have  been 
seized  on  account  of  these  contributions  of  war, 
and  which  shall  not  haye  been  sold  before  the 
8rd  of  August,  shall  be  restored.  New  levies 
of  contributions  shall  not  be  ordered. 

**  5.  The  provisions  of  the  allied^oops  shall 
be  supplied  at  the  expense  of  Jutland,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  com- 
missariat arrangements  in  force  for  each  of  the 
two  allied  armies  on  a  war  footing.  The  lodging 
of  the  troops  and  of  the  employes  for  the  army, 
as  well  as  the  means  of  transport  for  the  use  of 
the  army,  shall  also  be  furnished  at  the  expense 
of  Jutland. 

''  6.  The  excess  of  the  ordinaxy  revenues  of 
Jutland,  which  may  remain  in  the  public 
treasury  of  tiiat  country  after  the  various  sup- 
plies and  contributions  above-mentioned  have 
been  paid  by  the  said  treasury  to  the  districts 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  militaiy  re- 
quisitions, and  after  the  necessary  expenses 
for  carrying  on  the  administration  have  been 
also  defrayed  by  the  said  treasury,  shall  be 
restored  to  the  Danish  Government,  either  in 
specie  or  in  liquidation,  at  the  moment  of  the 
evacuation  of  Jutland. 

**  7.  The  pay  of  the  allied  troops,  including 
the  extra  war  allowance  (' Eriegszulage '),  is 
excluded  from  the  expenses  to  be  borne  by 
Jutland. 

**  8.  The  prisoners  of  war  and  political 
prisoners  shall  be  set  at  liberty  on  the  assur- 
ance that  the  prisoners  of  war  will  no  longer 
serve  in  the  Danish  army  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace.  The  liberation  of  prisoners  shall 
take  place  as  soon  as  possible  at  the  ports  of 
SwinemUnde  and  Lubeck. 

*'  9.  Danish  soldiers,  to  whom  leave  has 
been  granted  to  go  to  Jutland  during  the  ar- 
mistice, may  return  without  hindrance  to  the 
Danish  army,  in  case  of  the  resumption  of 
hostilities,  as  soon  as  they  are  recalled  to  their 
regiments. 

**  Signed,  Bismarck,  Werther,  Rechberg, 
Brenner,  Quaade,  Eaufimann.'* 


On  the  20th  August,  1864,  Earl  Bnssell 
wrote  to  Mr.  Lowther,  as  follows  : — 

"Her  Majesty's  Government  would  have 
preferred  a  total  silence  instead  of  the  task  of 
commenting  on  the  conditions  of  peace.  Chal- 
lenged, however,  by  M.  de  Bismarck's  invita- 
tion to  admit  the  moderation  and  forbearance 
of  the  great  German  Goyemments,  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  feel  bound  not  to  disguise 
their  own  sentiments  upon  these  matters.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have,  indeed,  from  time 
to  time,  as  events  took  place,  repeatedly  de- 
clared their  opinion  that  the  aggression  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  upon  Denmark  was  unjust, 
and  that  the  war  as  urged  by  Germany  against 
Denmark  had  not  for  its  groundwork  either 
that  justice  or  that  necessity  which  are  the 
only  bases  on  which  war  ought  to  be  under- 
taken. Considering  the  war,  therefore,  to  be 
wholly  unnecessary  on  the  part  of  Germany, 
they  deeply  lament  that  the  advantages  acquired 
by  successful  hostilities  should  have  been  used 
by  Austria  and  Prussia  to  dismember  the 
Danish  monarchy,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  treaty  of  1852  to  preserve  entue.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  also  bound  to  re- 
mark, when  the  satisfEustion  of  national  feelings 
is  referred  to,  that  it  appears  certain  that  a 
considerable  number,  perhaps  200,000  or 
800,000  of  the  loyal  Danish  popuktion,  are 
transferred  to  a  German  State,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  complaints  hitherto  made 
respecting  the  attempts  to  force  the  language  of 
Denmark  upon  the  German  sulgects  of  a  Danish 
sovereign  will  be  succeeded  by  complaints  of 
the  attempts  to  force  the  language  of  Gennany 
upon  th6  Danish  subjects  of  a  Gtennan  soye- 
reign.  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  had  hoped 
that  at  least  the  districts  to  the  north  of  Flens- 
burg  would,  in  pursuance  of  a  suggestion  made 
by  the  Prussian  plenipotentiary  in  the  Confer- 
ence of  London,  have  been  left  under  the 
Danish  Crown.  If  it  is  said  that  force  has 
decided  this  question,  and  that  the  superiority 
of  the  arms  of  Austria  and  Prussia  over  those 
of  Denmark  was  incontestable,  the  assertion 
must  be  admitted.  But  in  that  case  it  is  out 
of  place  to  claim  credit  for  equity  and  mode- 
ration. Her  Majesty's  Government  see  with 
satisfaction,  however,  that  the  wording  of  the 
1st  Article  fully  admits  by  implication  the  ri^t 
of  Christian  IX.  to  rule  over  the  duchies  of 
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Hoktein,  Sehleewig,  and  Laaenbnrg,  for  if 
tbey  were  not  his  to  hold  they  could  not  be  his 
to  give  away.  In  considering  this  question 
her  Majesty's  Goyemment  have  always  had  in 
yiew  the  elements  of  a  solid  and  durable  peace. 
Even  in  cases  where  it  is  justifiable  to  depart 
from  the  settlements  of  established  and  recog- 
nized treaties,  it  is  essential  |that  the  new 
settlement  should  not  partake  of  the  weakness 
of  the  old ;  that  when  new  elements  of  domi- 
nion are  combined  and  new  bonds  of  allegiance 
are  required,  nations  should  be  satisfied,  and 
should  willingly  embrace  as  permanent  the  new 
conditions  of  peace.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view 
that  ber  Majesty's  Goyemment  are  anxious  to 
see  the  destiny  of  the  duchies,  which  are  now 
to  be  separated  from  Denmark,  speedily  and 
satisfactorily  settled.  *  They  desire  to  see  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  those  duchies  consulted 
on  the  choice  of  their  future  soyereign,  and  to 
see  the  duchies  receiye  free  constitutional  in- 
stitutions. In  this  manner  alone  the  welfare 
and  peace  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  future 
tranquillity  of  the  duchies,  will  be  secured. 
For  her  Majesty's  Goyemment  cannot  feel  at 
all  secure  of  the  prospects  of  lasting  peace 
until  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Holstein, 
Schleswig,  and  Lauenburg  haye  been  fairly 
ascertained. 


SCHLESWIG,  HOLSTEISr,  AND  LAUENBUBG. 

Correspondence  respecting  tJie  Provisional  Re- 
cognition of  a  Flag  foi-  the  Duchies  of 
Schleswig f  Holstein^  and  Lauenburg. 

On  the  21st  Febmary,  1865,  Count  Apponyi, 
and  Count  Bemstorff  communicated  to  Earl 
Russell,  that  the  Austrian  and  Prassian  Goyem- 
ments  had  resolyed  on  granting  to  the  duchies 
of  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  until  the  definitiye 
settlement  of  their  constitution,  a  proyisional 
national  flag,  composed  of  three  horizontal 
stripes,  blue,  white,  and  red,  with  a  yellow 
square  on  the  blue  stripe  next  to  the  flagstaff. 
And  he  inyited  the  British  Goyemment  to 
recognize  this  flag.  In  answer.  Earl  Bussell 
wrote  to  Lord  Napier  and  Mr.  Bonar,  that  her 
Majesty's  Goyemment  were  prepared  to  recog- 
nize such  flag  proyisionally,  saying  the  rights 
of  the  States  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  and 
Vol.  n. 


of  the  German  confederation,  and  only  till 
the  definitiye  constitution  of  the  duchies  con- 
cerned. 


ABMY. 

Returns  showing  Hie  total  number  of  Battalions 
of  Infantry  in  the  Bntish  Army^  the  Indian 
Local  European  Army,  and  ,the  embodied 
Militia,  exclusive  of  the  Foot  Guards  and 
Colonial  Corps,  with  their  distribution  at 
home,  in  the  ColonieSy  and  in  India  on  l«t 
April  of  each  year  from  1842  to  1865,  m- 
clusive,  also  specifying  the  number  employed 
in  the  Crimea.  (Mr.  William  Forster). 
5th  March,  1863  (85),  and  28th  March, 
1865.     (166). 


YEARS. 

Number  of  Battalions  of  Infiintry 
of  the  Brittott  Anny.    (Exdu- 

Colonial  Corps). 

Earopean 

Local 
Regiments 
in  India. 

At       In  the 
Home.  Colonies. 

In 
India. 

Total 
Line. 

1  April  1842 
„       1843 
„       1844 
.     „       1845 
„       1846 
„       1847 
„       1848 
„       1849 
„       1850 
„       1851 
„       1862 
„       1863 
„       1854 
„       1865 
„       1856 
„       1867 
„       1868 
„       1859 
„       1860 
„       1861 
„       1862 
„       1863 
„       1864 
„       1865 

25 
32 
88 
39 
37 
44 
52 
47 
46 
42 
40 
35 
30 
10 
9 
36 
39 
36 
37 
44 
40 
40 
37 
42 

60 
48 
42 
41 
43 
37 
33 
33 
33 
37 
39 
44 
39 
31 
25 
•47 
32 
29 
39 
39 
45 
46 
49 
46 

18 
23 
23 
23 
23 
22 
18 
23 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
22 
22 
22 
60 
66 
56 
49 
46 
66 
65 
55 

103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
108 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
105 
106 
131 
131 
132 
132 
141 
141 
141 
141 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

\ 

6 
6 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 

12 

12 

11 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

In  1854  there  were  10  regiments  in  the 
Crimea ;  in  1855,  40,  and  in  1856,  49.  The 
number  of  embodied  regiments  of  militia  were 
in  1855,  113  at  home,  and  18  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  in  1856,  109  at  home,  and  10  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  in  1858,  47  at  home ;  in 
1859,  29  at  home,  and  in  1860,  81  at  home. 
In  other  years,  nil. 
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DOCKYARD  AND  YICTUAI.LING  WGHTERS. 

Eetums  from  the  Board  of  AdmiraUy  of  ike 
pay  of  men  employed  as  Masters  of  the  Dock- 
yard and  Victualling  Lighters,  and  from  the 
War  Office,  of  the  pay  of  the  Masters  of 
lAghters  employed  under  that  department, 
(Mr.  Ferrand).   13th  March,  1865.     (122). 

In  ihfi  dockyards,  dock  and  yictualliDg  yard 
craft,  the  masters  get  Qs.  5d,  per  day,  or 
18/.  lis,  per  month.  In  the  dockyard  hoys 
steam  tngs,  masters  of  the  Ist  class  get  4s. 
a  day ;  2pd  class,  ds,  Sd. ;  8rd  class,  Ss.  Sd. 
In  the  War  Office,  masters  of  lighters,  1st 
class,  get  13^.  per  month ;  2nd  class,  10/. ; 
8rd  class,  9/. ;  4th  class,  71.  i  5th  class,  6/. ; 
6th  class,  6/. 


VESSELS  NOT  ARMOUR-PLATED. 
Retwn  of  Vessels  not  Armour  Plated,  building 
or  ordered  to  he  built  during  the  year  1665  ; 
probable  progress  during  the  year;  when  to  be 
launched ;  when  eon^pleted ;  and  amount  ex- 
pended up  to  ^Ist  March,  1865,  and  esti- 
mated amount  up  to  dlst  March,  1866. 
(Mr.  Laird.)     14th  Jnne,  1865.     (866). 

Thsre  were  13  vessels  not  armour-plated, 
bnilding  at  different  stages  of  completion. 
The  cost  of  hull  np  to  81si  March,  1865,  was 
189,370/.,  and  the  estimated  expenditure  on 
hull  from  Ist  April,  1865,  to  81st  M^ch,  1866, 
154,080/. 


VAJiUATION  OF  LAND. 

Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present 
System  of  Valuation  of  Lands  and  Heritages  in 
Scotland,  for  the  Imposition  of  Local  Rate^ 
and  to  report  their  Opinion,  whether  any,  and 
if  any,  what  Alterations  may  with  advantage 
be  made  therein,  and  in  particular  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  on  the  one  hand  to  provide 
that  poor^s  Rates  now  leviable  on  a  Net 
Valuation  should  Jienceforth  be  leviable  on  the 
Gross  Rental,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 
all  Local  Rates  sfwuld,  like  the  Poor^s  Rates, 
be  leviable  on  the  Net  Rental,  and  one  Uni- 
form System  of  ascertaining  the  same  esta- 
blished (300). 

Ths  committee  was  appointed  on  the  24th 


Febmary,  1865,  and  nominated  on  the  8tli 
March,  and  consisted  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  Mr. 
Baxter,  Mr.  Blaokbam,  Mr.  Edward  Pleydell 
Bonverie,  Lord  George  Cay^ndish,  Sir  Edward 
Colehrooke,  M%jor  Camming  Brace,  Mr.  Dal- 
gUshi  Colonel  Dooglas  P^mant,  Sir  William 
Donbar,  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Mr.  William 
Leslie,  Mr.  Mackie,  Sir  Gra^m  Moi^tgomeij, 
and  Mr,  Smollet.  On  the  Slst  March  Sir 
Edward  Colehrooke  was  discharged  from,  and 
Sir  John  Ogilvy  was  added  to,  the  committee. 

The  committee  examined  thirty  witnesses, 
and  sat  eleven  days,  and  on  the  29nd  May  re- 
ported as  follows : — 

'*  In  entering  npon  the  matters  referred  to 
them,  your  committee  deemed  it  proper  to  make 
some  inquiry  into  the  general  yatoation,  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation,  of  lanjp  a^d  heritages  in 
Scotland,  which  preceded  the  subsisting  systo 
established  by  the  Act  of  1854. 

**  That  prior  valuation  was  made  under 
authority  of  an  Act  of  the  Convention  of  Estates 
in  1643,  and  it  was,  after  the  RestoraiioD, 
ratified  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  Charles  II. 
The  wholo  of  the  heritable  or  real  property  of 
the  kingdom,  including  teinds  (tithes)  as  well 
as  rent,  was  thereby  directed  to  be  valued,— 
the  *  heritors,  life-renters,  titulars  and  others,' 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  framing  this  *  tax 
rule,'  being  empowered  to  ascertain  '  the  JQst 
and  true  worth  of  every  person  or  persons, 
their  present  year's  rent  of  this  crop,  in  the 
year  1648,  to  landwiird^  an  well  of  Irads  and 
teinds,  as  of  any  other  things  whereby  yearly 
profit  and  commodity  ariseth.' 

<'  With  reference  to  the  principle  on  wbicli 
the  valuation  was  to  be  made,  the  following 
direction  was  contained  in  the  Act,  tiz., '  de- 
ducting what  is  paid  forth  thereof  to  ministers 
and  schoolmasters,  superiors,  tacksmen,  life- 
renters,  and  colleges,  which  dedaetion,  as  to 
life-renters,  tacksmen,  and  superiora,  tball  be 
charged  upon  them  respectively.'  The  owner 
was  thus  to  be  charged  only  on  the  rental  that 
eame  to  hiiuBelf,  after  deducting  the  permanent 
burdens  then  known,  namely,  miniito'a  stipend 
and  sohoolmaster's  salary,  while  the  portion  of 
the  rent  going  to  life-renters,  taeksmen  (i.^., 
intermediate  tenants  of  lands  between  omkex 
and  cultivator,  and  the  holdera  of  leases  of 
teinds  from  the  titulars)  and  tnperiois*  was  to 
be  charged  agfti^st  these  parties  revaaliTe^. 
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"  No  proviBion  was  made  for  future  re-valua- 
tions; and  the  'Talned  rent '  (as  it  has  erer 
since  been  called)  of  each  property,  then  fixed, 
has  reoiained  the  *  valned  rent  *  of  that  same 
property  to  this  day,  and  is,  even  now,  the  rule 
of  assessment  for  certain  rates  still  levied.  If 
properties  were  sold,  the  '  valued  rent  *  might 
be  divided,  and  proportions  allocated'  on  the 
separate  parts,  but  the  cumulo  amount  at  which 
the  whole  estate  was  originally  valued  remained 
unchanged. 

"  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  as  some 
properties  increased  much  more  in  value  than 
otiiefs,  by  improvements  or  from  situation, 
while  the  valuation  by  which  rates  were  im- 
posed renuiined  unaltered,  the  burden  became 
in  many  cases  unequal  and  ui\ju6t,  while  all 
newly-created  property,  as  houses,  mills,  manu- 
iactories,  &c.,  escaped  taxation  altogether,  as 
that  was  imposed  according  to  the  *  valued 
rent,'  which  included  no  property  that  had  not 
been  in  existence  and  valued  in  1648.  The 
injustice  thence  arising  became  so  great,  in  the 
coarse  of  time,  in  parishes  where  a  large  ex- 
tent of  house  property  had  come  into  existence, 
that  a  practice  gradually  crept  in  of  imposing 
the  poor's  rates,  and  occasionally  other  paro- 
chial rates,  according  to  the  real  rent,  as  it 
was  termed,  or  the  true  actual  rent  or  value  of 
the  property,  at  the  time  of  assessment,  in- 
stead of  the '  valued  rent,'  which  had  been  the 
rent  at  a  date  long  antecedent ;  and  this  prac- 
tice, when  challenged,  the  court  held  to  be 
within  the  discretionary  power  of  the  parochial 
anthorities,  as  to  any  rate  which  was  not  ex- 
pressly directed  by  statute  to  be  laid  on  accord- 
ing to  the  *  valued  rent,'  so  that  they  might  in 
sach  case  impose  it  according  to  the  real  rent 
instead  of  the  *  valued  rent,'  where  circum- 
stances warranted  that  course. 

"In  eases  of  this  kind,  the  real  rent  was 
ascertained,  for  the  occasion,  by  the  parochial 
authorities  themselves,  and  they  were  in  use, 
in  making  up  their  assessment  roll,  to  allow 
deductions  for  repairs  and  maintenance.  The 
power  of  doing  so,  in  reference  to  poor's  rates, 
without  any  special  statutory  authority,  was 
early  recognized  by  the  Court  of  Session,  who, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  last  century,  sanc- 
tioned a  deduction  on  the  valuation  of  house 
property  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent. 

"  This  power  was  further,  in  1845,  not  only 


authorized!  but  the  exercise  of  it  made  impera- 
tive, by  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  88,  which  (s.  87)  pro- 
vides that  *  in  estimating  the  annual  value  of 
lands'  and  heritages '  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act,  deduction  shall  be  made  *  of  the  probable 
annual  average  cost  of  the  repairs,  insurance, 
and  other  expenses,  if  any,  necessary  to  main- 
tain such  lands  and  heritages  in  their  actual 
state,  and  all  rates,  taxes,  and  public  charges 
payable  in  respect  of  the  same.' 

**  In  like  manner  the  prison  rate,  which  is  a 
county  rate  (imposed  by  the  2nd  &  8rd  Vict. 
0.  42),  was  authorized,  in  so  for  as  leviable 
from  property  not  included  under  the  *  valued 
rent  valuation  (comprehending  of  course  all 
the  house,  manufacturing,  and  railway  property 
of  the  county),  to  be  imposed  only  under 
similar  deductions,  the  amount  of  which  was 
ascertained  and  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply,  or  a  committee  of  their  number. 

"  The  present  Valuation  Act  of  1864  (17 
&  18  Vict.  c.  91),  made  no  change  in  the  law 
as  to  the  power  or  obligation  of  allowing  such 
deductions,  but  merely  made  provision  for  as- 
certaining, in  a  uniform  way,  the  gross  rental, 
reserving  to  the  several  assessing  bodies  to 
impose  their  respective  rates  according  to  law, 
making  such  deductions,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  rateable  value,  as  the  law  permitted  or 
required. 

« Accordingly,  in  imposing  poor's  rates, 
such  deductions  are  still  made  by  the  parochial 
boards,  each  in  their  own  parish,  they  taking 
the  valuation  in  the  valuation  roll  as  tiie  basis 
from  which,  by  such  deductions,  to  frame  the 
rateable  value  for  the  parish.  The  prison  rate 
also  continued,  after  the  passing  of  the  Valua* 
tion  Act,  to  be  imposed,  subject  to  the  dednc* 
tions  provided  by  the  Prison  Act,  until  the  year 
1860,  when  a  new  Prison  Act  was  passed  (20 
&  21  Vict.  0.  72),  which  has  been  held,  though 
it  is  doubted  if  it  was  so  intended,  to  do  away 
with  the  practice  of  allowing  such  deductions 
in  regard  to  that  rate. 

'*  In  regard  to  another  county  rate,  the  rogue 
money  or  police  rate,  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply  were  authorized,  if  they  saw  cause,  to 
assess  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  prison  rate, 
but,  since  1880»  deductions,  of  course,  have 
also  ceased  to  be  allowed  as  to  it.  The  other 
county  rates  were,  prior  to  the  present  Valua* 
tion  Act|  all  assessed  on  the  old  '  valued  rent,' 
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thereby  exempting  altogether  all  house,  mana- 
factoring,  and  railway  property ;  but  since  then 
these  rates  have  been  imposed  according  to  the 
yaluation  roll,  and  bo  haye  been  extended  to 
that  description  of  property,  as  entered  thereon, 
and  without  the  allowance  of  any  deductions 
for  repairs  or  taxes. 

'<In  the  course  of  carrying  through  Parlia- 
ment various  local  bills  for  the  maintenance  of 
roads,  opposition  was  made  by  railway  com- 
panies to  the  imposing  of  the  new  rates  under 
these  bills,  on  their  railways,  upon  the  gross 
rental  as  appearing  on  the  yaluation  roll,  and 
these  committees  having  felt  difficulties  as  to 
sanctioning  a  valuation  different  from  that  of 
the  General  Yaluation  Act,  though  believing 
that  it  would  have  been  just,  one  of  them 
deemed  it  right  to  make  a  special  report  to  the 
House  on  the  subject,  and  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  that  report,  this  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  consider  generally  the  system  of 
valuation  in  Scotland,  and  to  report  their 
opinion  *  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  altera- 
tions may,  with  advantage,  bo  made  therein ; 
and,  in  particular,  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
visable, on  the  one  hand,  to  provide  that  poor's 
rates,  now  leviable  on  a  nett  valuation,  should 
henceforth  be  leviable  on  the  gross  rental,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  all  local  rates 
should,  like  the  poor's  rates,  be  leviable  on  the 
nett  rental,  and  one  uniform  system  of  ascer- 
taining the  same  established/ 

'<  Your  committee  have  accordingly  examined 
many  witnesses,  and  have  fully  considered  the 
subject ;  and  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  poor's  rates  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
other  local  rates  on  the  other,  ought  not  to  be 
assessed  on  two  different  valuations  of  rental, 
the  one  the  gross  and  the  other  the  nett,  but 
that  they  should  alike  be  assessed  on  one  and 
the  same  valuation;  and  they  are  further  of 
opinion  that  the  just  principle  for  estimating 
the  rent  or  yearly  value  of  lands  and  heritages, 
for  the  purpose  of  local  taxation,  is  that  pro- 
vided in  Scotland  (in  accordance  with  the 
principle  adopted  for  such  rating  in  England 
and  in  Ireland),  for  the  poor's  rate,  by  the 
Act  8  &  9  Yict.,  which  enacts  *  that  the  rent 
at  which  one  year  with  another  such  lands  and 
heritages  might  in  their  actual  state  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  let  from  year  to  year,  under 
deduction  of  the  probable  annual  average  cost 


of  the  repairs,  insurance,  and  other  expenses 
(if  any)  necessary  to  maintam  such  lands  and 
heritages  in  their  actual  state,  and  all  rat^, 
taxes,  and  public  charges  payable  in  respect  of 
the  same.' 

'*  It  is,  however,  objected  that,  admitting  this 
rule  to  be  just  in  principle,  its  applicatioii  ii 
attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  and  would 
involve  so  much  labour  and  expense,  and  create 
so  much  discontent,  as  to  be  practically  inid- 
missible. 

'*  Your  committee  think  that  these  allied 
difficulties  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  adoption  of  a  rule  of  valuation  so  just  in 
itself. 

**  In  the  first  place,  in  so  fiar  as  regards  tk 
taxes  and  public  burdens,  the  assessor  can  as 
easily  ascertain  the  actual  amount  of  these  as 
he  does  the  particulars  which  are  essential,  at 
present,  for  his  making  up  the  gross  valuations. 

<<  In  the  second  place,  the  ascertainment  of 
the  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance,  as  regards 
railways,  canals,  and  the  works  &lling  to  be 
valued  by  the  railway  assessor,  can,  vitb 
scarcely  any  appreciable  increase  of  labonr,  be 
accurately  ascertained  by  him,  when  estunating 
the  gross  value  of  the  heritable  subject  to  be 
entered  on  the  roll. 

"  In  the  third  place,  the  difficulty  being  thus 
restricted  to  the  deduction  for  repairs  and 
maintenance  only,  and  that  solely  as  regards 
the  property  not  falling  within  the  scope  of  the 
railway  assessor's  valuation,  the  amount  of 
this  is  required,  at  present,  by  law  to  be  as- 
certained, and  is  actually  ascertained,  witb 
reference  to  the  levying  of  the  poofs  rat«« 
It  is  true  that  this  is  in  general  loosely  done, 
and  that  if  effected,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  tbe 
county  or  burgh  assessor  for  his  whole  bounds, 
the  labour,  being  no  longer  subdivided  as  at 
present,  would  be  much  heavier,  and  for  tbe 
first  year  or  two  would  require  an  increased 
staff,  and  consequently  increased  expense. 
After,  however,  this  was  once  accomplished, 
the  yearly  labour  to  correct  the  returns  and 
make  necessary  alterations,  from  change  of 
circumstances,  would  be  comparatively  small. 

**  In  the  fourth  place,  even  this  kbonr 
might  be  spared  by  adopting  the  practice,  so 
universal  in  England,  and  which  exists  also  in 
many  parishes  in  Scotland  now,  for  poor's 
rates,  of  fixing  on  certain  rates  of  per-centage 
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for  different  daSBeH  of  property,  and  so  attain- 
ing a  reasonable  approximation  to  the  actual 
cost  of  repairs,  which,  if  not  absolutely  accu- 
rate, in  regard  to  each  particular  subject  or 
tenement,  would  be  at  least  much  nearer  a  just 
valuation  than  the  gross  valuation  of  all  pro- 
perties equaUy,  without  any  regard  whatever  to 
the  greatly  yaiying  cost  of  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance in  properties  of  different  descriptions. 

'^  Your  committee  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined 
to  think  that  the  most  advisable  scheme  would 
be  to  allow  the  conmiissioners  of  supply  for  the 
eoonty,  and  the  magistrates  and  council  for  the 
burgh,  to  fix  some  per-centage  as  an  average 
cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance  for  each  of  the 
Tarions  classes  into  which  they  might  divide 
the  lands  and  heritages,  subject  to  certain 
limits  to  be  prescribed  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
by  which  a  new  mode  of  valuation  might  be 
authorized. 

*^  To  your  committee  it  would  seem  that  these 
limits  might  reasonably  be  fixed  somewhat  as 
follows,  viz.,  that  while  not  restricting  the 
Commissioners  of  Supply  or  magistrates  and 
council  in  regard  to  the  number  of  classes  into 
which  they  might  subdivide  properties,  with  a 
specified  average  per-centage  for  repairs  and 
maintenance,  to  be  deducted  in  each  subdi- 
vision, they  should  not  have  power  to  sanction 
deductions  to  a  greater  amount  than  8  per 
cent,  from  the  gross  rental  or  value  in  the  case 
of  land  without  houses ;  10  per  cent,  in  that 
of  mines  and  quarries ;  16  per  cent,  in  that 
of  land  with  houses ;  20  per  cent,  on  houses 
and  buildings  other  than  works  and  manu- 
factories ;  and  80  per  cent,  on  mills  and  works 
not  placed  under  the  valuation  of  the  railway 
assessor,  allowing,  however,  a  subdivision  in 
each  of  these  cksses  if  thought  right,  but 
never  exceeding,  in  any  such  subdivision,  the 
fixed  TnaTiTnTiTn  appUcablo  to  the  whole  class. 
These  rates  being  so  fixed,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  assessor  to  calculate  the  amount 
according  to  the  division  in  which  he  ranged 
the  property,  and  having  deducted  from  his 
gross  valuation,  first  the  taxes  and  burdens,  as 
actually  ascertained,  and  then  the  per-centage 
thus  allowed  for  the  cost  of  repairs  and  main- 
tenance, he  would  insert  the  residue  in  a  sepa- 
rate column  as  the  nett  value  according  to 
which  the  several  assessing  bodies  would  im- 
pose the  rates,  they  simply  taking  the  nett 


value  as  entered  on  the  valuation  roll,  and 
having  no  duty  to  perform  in  the  ascertainment 
of  it. 

"  Besides  the  objection  to  the  plan  of  taking 
the  nett  value  as  the  rule  of  assessment,  founded 
on  difficulty  of  ascertainment,  there  is  another 
to  which  the  committee  have  given  attention. 

**  Various  rates  in  towns,  authorized  by 
local  Acts,  such  as  water  rates,  &c.,  are  sub- 
jected to  the  restriction  of  a  maximum  limit 
of  so  much  per  pound  on  the  rent ;  that  rent 
having  been,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Acts,  estimated  with  reference  to  the  gross 
rental.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been 
borrowed  on  the  fidth  of  these  rates,  while,  in 
several  instances,  the  proceeds  of  the  rate 
scarcely  provides  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of 
the  trust  or  work,  and  if  the  valuation  were 
changed  from  a  gross  to  a  nett  rental,  the 
diminished  proceeds  would  be  inadequate  to 
the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  or,  even  in  some 
cases,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  works. 

'*  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  companies  and 
trusts  whose  rates  are  thus  limited  cannot,  with- 
out injustice,  be  subjected  to  the  loss  of  revenue 
which,  vrithout  some  counteracting  provision, 
would  be  consequent  on  the  proposed  change 
of  valuation. 

**  Some  similar  loss  was  anticipated  as  likely 
to  arise  in  particular  cases  from  the  changes 
introduced  by  the  subsisting  Valuation  Act, 
and  in  order  to  obviate  the  risk,  a  po^er  was 
given,  by  that  Act,  to  the  sheriff  to  authorize 
an  equivalent  rate. 

"  This  provision,  however,  is  not  deemed 
satisfactory  by  the  parties  interested,  and  it 
has  also  been  represented  that  other  evils  will 
result  firom  the  change,  in  reference  to  those 
on  whom  these  rates  fall,  which,  as  it  appears 
to  your  committee,  another  drrangement  might 
avoid,  while  also  affording  the  security  against 
the  loss  of  revenue  which  these  parties  dread. 

<'  These  rates  are  leviable  from  occupiers 
only;  and  it  is  further  argued  that  if  the  occu- 
piers' rates,  as  well  as  those  on  proprietors, 
were  calculated  according  to  the  nett  value,  the 
incidence  would  be  unjustly  altered,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  with  reference  to  the  rates  on 
owners.  The  only  fair  rule  for  taxing  an 
owner,  in  respect  of  his  property,  is  the  amount 
which  he  draws  from  it ;  while  as  to  the  occu- 
pier, the  fair  measure  of  the  taxation  on  him, 
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looking  to  himself  and  not  the  property,  is 
what  he  himself  pays,  not  how  much  of  that 
may  pass  into  his  landlord's  pocket,  after  de- 
ducting what  he  may  have  to  pay  for  burdens 
and  repairs.  The  adoption  in  Scotland  of  the 
rent  of  premises  occupied  by  a  party  as  the 
rale  of  assessment,  so  far  as  regards  the  poor 
rates,  is  expressly  a  substitute  for  the  old  mode 
of  assessing  according  to  means  and  substance, 
and  has  been  taken  as  a  fair  measure  of  his 
wealth  or  ability  to  pay,*  and  all  other  rates  on 
occupiers  in  Scotland  are  based  on  the  same 
principle.  In  that  view,  the  measure  of  this 
wealth  or  ability  clearly  is  the  amount  paul 
by  the  occupier,  and  not  that  received  by  the 
owner;  and  a  change  from  the  gross  to  the 
nett  rent,  as  to  these  rates  on  occupiers,  would 
increase  the  burden  on  those  whose  ability  to 
pay  is  least,  and  diminish  it  to  those  whose 
ability  is  greatest.  Thus  the  deduction  for 
repairs  on  shops  and  warehouses  is  much  less 
than  that  on  dwelling-houses,  so  that  while  the 
occupiers  of  the  former  would  haxe  their  rates 
lowered  in  a  comparatively  small  degree, 
those  of  the  latter  would  be  greatly  relieved, 
though  the  latter  are  unquestionably  those  who 
are  best  able  to  bear  the  burden,  and  on  whom 
it  falls  most  equitably.  So,  also,  in  the  case 
of  the  inferior  and  the  better  class  of  dwelling- 
houses  as  compared  with  each  other. 

''Your  committee  would  therefore  suggest, 
as  one  inode  of  meeting  both  these  objections, 
that  the  nett  rental  should  only  be  taken  as  the 
valuation  for  rates  on  owners,  and  that  for  the 
rates  on  occupiers,  or  for  the  cumulo  share  of 
any  rate  falling  on  the  occupiers,  these  should 
still  be  assessed  and  levied  according  to  the 
gross  valuation,  being  the  amount  which  the 
occupiers  pay.  The  difficulty  under  considera* 
tion,  however,  your  committee  think  may  be 
also  met,  if  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
Valuation  Act,  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made,  were  adopted  with  proper  modifica- 
tions, by  which  a  judicial  authority  might,  on 
application  to  him,  increase  the  maximum 
limit  on  which  the  rate  in  these  towns  may  be 
raised. 

''Several  suggestions  in  matters  of  detail 
have  been  brought  before  your  committee,  on 
which  they  beg  to  submit  their  opinion  to  the 
House* 

"Teinde,  so  far  as  constituting  miniatera' 


stipend,  are  at  present  deducted  from  tiie 
gross  rent  as  regards  poor  rates,  where  slone 
deductions  of  burdens  are  allowed ;  but  in  bo 
far  as  payable  to  titulars,  they  are  not  deduc- 
ted. The  amount,  however,  is  sometimes  verr 
large ;  and  where,  in  consequence  of  tb« 
original  teind  valuation  having  been  lest,  oi 
having  been  held  invalid  fi:t)m  defect  in  fom, 
a  new  valuation  has  been  made  very  recentiv, 
it  amounts  to  one-fifth  of  the  rental,  whicli 
fifth  is  payable  to  the  titular  by  the  owner  of 
the  lands.  Although,  however,  the  owner 
thus  draws  only  four-fifths  of  the  actual  rent 
of  the  lands,  his  rental  is  estimated  and  his 
rates  are  imposed  at  the  full  amount. 

"In  like  manner  large  sums  are  paid 
yearly  by  owners,  as  feu  duties,  to  their 
superiors.  Under  the  Act  of  1648,  deduction 
of  these  was  allowed  under  the  valuation  then 
made,  and  your  committee  cannot  diteover  any 
principle  on  which  deduction  should  not  be 
allowed  now. 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  them  that  the 
reference  to  them  properly  raises  the  question 
whether  teinds  and  feu  duties  should  be  in* 
eluded  in  the  lands  and  heritages  to  be  valued, 
as  they  were  in  1648 ;  but  in  considering  the 
deductions  proper  to  be  made  from  the  lands 
and  heritages  falling  under  the  existing  Yalna- 
tion  Act,  to  which  question  the  reference  does 
extend,  they  are  of  opinion  that  both  teinds 
(whether  payable  to  the  minister  or  to  the 
titular)  and  feu  duties  should,  as  to  all  rates, 
be  deducted. 

"Another  burden  as  to  whieh  it  is  now 
doubtful  if  deduction  can  be  claimed,  should 
also,  in  their  opinion,  be  deducted,  namelvi 
the  cost  of  rebuilding  and  repairing  parish 
churches  and  manses,  spreading,  howev&,  the 
amount  over  all  the  years  over  whieh  tha 
burden  may  be  extended  under  the  Act  25  and 
86  Viet.  c.  58. 

"  Some  amendments  might,  the  committee 
think,  be  made  with  advantage  in  regard  to 
one  or  two  matters  connected  with  the  valia* 
tion  of  railways,  canals,  &o. 

"  Disputes  occasionally  arise  between  the 
railway  assessor  and  the  county  or  burgh 
assessor,  as  to  what  portion  of  the  property  of 
the  company  falls  within  the  province  of  each 
respectively,  owing  to  the  Valuation  Act  not 
containing  any  definition  of  the  term  'imdcr- 
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taking/  to  the  property  oonstiiiiiing  whioh  the 
railway  asBessor  ia  restricted.  This  defeot 
onght  to  be  aupplied* 

**The  limit  of  the  valae  to  be  put  on 
statioiiB,  to  3/.  per  eenti  on  the  costi  is  oom- 
plained  of  on  the  part  of  the  bm*ghs  and 
parishes  in  whieh  these  are  sitnated,  it  being 
contended  that  the  Aetnal  yalue,  viewed  with 
reference  to  the  other  property  in  the  locality, 
shoold  be  taken.  Yonr  committee  can  see  no 
sufficient  reason^  particularly  if,  in  other 
respects,  railways  shall  be  placed  on  a  more 
equitable  footing-,  fof  maintaining  this  limi- 
tation. 

"In  the  case  of  a  branch  line  (notmth- 
standing  it  be  part  of  the  undertaking  of  the 
pirent  company),  where  the  receipts  arising 
from  the  traffic  do  not  go  into  the  general 
iimds  of  the  company,  but  are  allocated  to  a 
special  body  of  shareholders,  that  branch  line 
should  be  separately  yalued  from  the  inain  line. 

"  For  more  accurately  ascertaining  the  value 
of  the  Beoteh  portion  of  a  railway  which 
eitends  partly  into  England^  it  would  seem 
proper  to  empower  the  assessor  to  demand 
from  the  eompany  whatever  information,  re- 
garding the  portion  in  England,  might  seem  to 
him  necessary,  ill  order  cori'ectly  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  whole  line,  and  assign  the 
proper  proportion  of  that  to  the  line  so  far  as 
in  Scotland. 

**  The  assessor  should  also  have  the  power 
of  assigning  separately  its  proportionate  value 
to  that  part  of  tho  line  included  within  the 
bonnds  of  the  'populour  places*  in  which 
adrantage  may  have  been  taken  of  the  General 
Police  Act. 

"  Your  committee  think  that  the  assessor  of 
railways  should  be  bound,  when  required  by 
the  commissioners  of  supply  of  the  county,  or 
the  magistrates  of  the  burgh,  to  give  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  valuation,  and  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  he  arrives  at  it. 

"Under  the  present  Valuation  Act,  works 
belonging  to  public  trusts,  whieh,  if  belongbg 
to  a  eompany,  might  fall  under  the  railway 
aasessor'B  valuation,  as,  for  instance,  the  Clyde 
navigation,  are  excluded  from  it.  This  exclu- 
sion ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue. 

"  Youf  committee  also  think  that  it  would 
be  of  advantage  if  all  works  which  include 
fixed  maohinery,  'falling  as  such  to  be  valued, 


might  be  placed  under  the  railway  assessori 
who  must  always  be  a  soientifie  man,  and  not 
left  to  be  valued  by  the  looal  asseSBors,  who 
very  rarely  indeed  will  be  so.  One  effbot  of 
this,  besides  securing  a  more  iieourate  valua* 
tion,  would  be  to  admit  of  the  asoertaiBment 
of  the  actual  cost  for  repairs  and  maintenance^ 
if  the  preeeding  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee should  be  adopted. 

"In  the  valuing  of  lands,  questions  have 
arisen,  with  reference  to  land  let  at  a  certain 
stipulated  rent  to  a  tenant,  who  either  sublets 
it  at  an  increased  rent,  or,  at  his  own  expense 
and  for  his  own  aooonmiodation,  ereets  buildings 
on  it,  and  thereby  increases  its  value,  whether 
the  valuation  should  be  taken  at  the  stipulated 
rent,  or  at  the  increased  value,  and  different 
views  seem  to  have  been  taken  as  to  the  true 
legal  construction,  in  this  respect,  of  the 
existing  Act«  Your  committee  think  that  all 
doubt  on  this  point  should  be  removed,  and,  as 
they  have  already  suggested,  that  the  full 
actual  nett  value  at  the  time  of  valuation 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  entered  on  the  roll» 
the  mid-tenant,  in  the  case  of  a  subset,  or  the 
party  erecting  the  buildings  but  not  paying 
rent  for  them,  being  entered  and  dealt  with  as 
the  owner  during  tiie  lease,  quoad  the  differ- 
ence between  the  value  and  the  stipulated  rent, 
just  as  is  provided  by  the  present  Act  for  the 
case  of  leases  of  longer  duration  than  thirty- 
one  years. 

**  At  present  a  great  difibrence  exists  as  to 
the  right  of  appeal  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
commissioners  of  supply,  or  magistrates  of 
burghs,  have  selected,  as  their  assessor,  the 
Government  surveyor,  from  those  in  which  they 
have  chosen  an  assessor  of  their  own,  an 
appeal  to  two  judges  in  exchequer  j|.being 
aUowed  in  the  former,  and  excluded  in  the 
hittei^  case.  Your  committee  see  no  reason  for 
this  distinction,  and  they  think  that  it  wonld  be 
a  great  improvement  if  on  appeal  were  allowed 
in  both  cases. 

"An  awkward  differenee  at  present  exists 
between  the  date  of  lodging  appeals  against  the 
railway  assessor's  valuation  and  those  against 
the  valuation  of  the  burgh  and  county  asses- 
sors, the  former  being  the  8th  Beptember  and 
the  latter  the  80th  November.  The  8th  of 
September  would  seem  quite  suitable  for  both. 

"It  would  also,  they  think,  be  an  advantage 
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if  the  judges  were  required,  or  at  all  events 
allowed,  to  insert  in  their  judgments  the 
grounds  of  their  decision,  and  any  findings  in 
law  which  might  appear  to  them  calculated  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  assessors  and  of  com- 
missioners of  supply  and  magistrates,  for  the 
future. 

''They  also  consider  that  a  power  on  the 
part  of  the  two  judges  to  report  to  one  of  the 
inner  divisions  of  the  court  any  case  coming 
before  them,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  esta- 
blishment of  settled  principles  for  regulating 
the  practice  in  valuations. 

''It  has  been  strongly  urged  on  the  committee 
that  it  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  existing 
system,  if  it  were  made  imperative  on  the  com- 
missioners of  supply  and  magistrates  of  burghs 
to  select  in  all  cases,  for  their  assessors,  the 
Government  surveyors.  But  your  committee, 
while  fully  satisfied  of  the  advantages  that  have 
arisen  from  such  a  selection  in  the  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  made,  are  not  prepared  to 
recommend  that  these  bodies  should  be  deprived 
of  all  option  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  choice 
of  the  Government  surveyor  should,  in  all  cases, 
be  made  compulsory  on  them. 

"In  coQclusion,  the  committee  may  point 
out  that  a  genera}  impression  seems  to  prevail, 
that  it  is  still  competent  for  the  parochial 
authorities  to  exercise  an  optional  discretion, 
whether  they  will  assess  for  the  building  of 
churches  and  manses  according  to  the  'valued 
rent,'  or  according  to  the  valuation  roll.  The 
committee  think  that  this  is  an  erroneous 
impression,  and  that  the  general  rule  laid  down 
by  the  Valuation  Act  was,  that  in  regai'd  to 
whatever  assessments  it  was,  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Valuation  Act,  competent  to 
have  assessed  according  to  the  real  rent,  it  is 
now  imperative  to  do  so,  subject  to  the  single 
exception  of  repairs  on  an  existing  parish 
church  the  sittings  in  which  have  already  been 
allocated  according  to  the  valued  rent,  in  which 
case  the  assessment  for  the  repairs  of  that 
fabric,  so  divided,  must  be  imposed  according 
to  the  same  rule ;  and  your  committee  consider 
that  in  that  special  case  the  exception  should 
be  adhered  to. 

"In  three  other  cases  rates  are  expressly 
directed  by  statute  to  be  imposed  according  to 
the  valued  rent>  and  as  to  which  no  option  is, 
by  these  statutes,  allowed ;  that  is  to  say,  the 


land  tax,  schoolmasters'  salary  and  schools, 
and,  in  some  cases,  road-money,  under  certain 
local  statutes ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
these  ought  all  to  be  placed  on  the  real  rent 
according  to  the  valuation  roll.  There  are, 
however,  circumstances  which  seem  sufficient 
to  exclude  any  attempt  to  make  this  change 
part  of  a  measure  for  amending  the  valuation 
roU. 

"  As  to  the  land-tax,  it  is  redeemed  cm  many 
properties,  whilst  on  others  it  remains  un- 
redeemed, and  any  alteration  now  of  the  role 
of  incidence  could  scarcely  be  reconciled  with 
justice. 

"As  to  road-money,  again,  it  would  scarcely 
be  possible,  in  reference  to  a  subject  in  regard 
to  which  the  modes  of  assessment  are  so  various 
and  so  diverse,  to  frame,  in  a  mere  Valuation 
Act,  a  new  scheme  of  assessment  which  would 
suit  all  cases,  and  give  general  satisfiBu^on, 
and  besides,  the  subject  is  already  before  Par- 
liament in  a  bill  now  pending. 

"Then  in  regard  to  the  assessment  for 
schools  and  schoolmasters'  salaries,  there 
would  be  raised  a  great  and  important  question, 
involved  in  that  of  the  rule  of  rating,  which 
could  not  well  be  discussed  in  a  Valuation  Bill, 
namely,  that  of  the  management  of  schools, 
now  being  investigated  by  a  royal  commission. 
Your  conmiittee,  therefore,  do  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  give  any  recommendation  fi)r  in- 
cluding these  matters  in  any  measure  for 
amending  the  existing  system  of  valuation  in 
Scotland. 

"  Those  changes  which  they  have  ventured 
to  suggest  would,  they  hope,  if  adopted,  prove 
advantageous." 


TURKEY  AND  PERSIA. 

Correspondence  respecting   the  Demarcation  of 

tJie  Frontier  between  Turkey  and  Persia. 

On  the  15th  January,  1849,  Viscount  Pahner- 
ston  received  a  despatch  from  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  announcing  that  the  commissioners 
appointed  for  the  delimitation  of  the  Tureo- 
Persian  frontier  were  likely  to  complete  their 
operations.  And  on  the  2nd  October,  1851, 
Viscount  Palmerston  received  another  despatch 
from  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  enclosing  a  joint 
memorandum  on  the  subject,  suggesting  a  more 
decided  course  to  be  taken  by  the  mediating 
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Cabinets  of  England  and  Rnssia.  The  memo- 
random  is  as  follows : — 

"  Las  difficnltes  inherentes  a  Toperation  de 
tracer  nne  frontiere  longne  de  200  a  800  lienes, 
sitnee  ponr  la  plapart  dans  nn  pays  soit  de 
bauts  montagnes,  soit  de  plaines  marecagenses, 
expose  a  Tinflaence  d'nn  climat  sinistre  et 
parseme  de  tribns  nomades,  a  pen  pres  bar- 
bares,  sent  manifestos  a  tout  le  monde.  Ajontez 
a  ces  obstacles  natorels  le  manvais  yonloir  et 
]a  jalonsie  ombragense  qui  ne  so  montrent  que 
trop  sonvent  entre  les  denx  Gonyemements 
dont  il  s'agit  de  separer  les  territoires  respec- 
tifs  par  une  ligne  commune,  et  personne  ne 
sanrait  s*etonner  si  tons  les  efforts  employes 
pour  les  snrmonter  menacent  de  faire  nanfrage. 

"Cependanty  on  se  resignerait  avec  peine 
aTabandon  d'un  onvrage  dont  I'objet,  qaand 
memo  il  ne  serait  qn'imparfaitement  atteint, 
ne  le  cederait  a  nal  autre  en  fait  de  bienveil- 
lance,  d'utilite,  et  de  grandeur.  Le  Traite,  qui 
fat  conclu,  il  y  a  quatre  ans,  a  JBrzeroum,  im- 
posa  un  terme  a  des  pretentions  qui  mena9aient 
de  rompre  toute  relation  entre  la  Perse  et  la 
Tnrquie.  II  ne  fiaut  pas  oublier  que  ce  monu- 
ment d'une  politique,  eclairee,  et  de  la  haute 
impartialiie  des  Puissances  mediatrices,  ne  fut 
porte  a  son  comble  qu'a  travers  une  serie  de 
resistances  opiniatres  et  d'incidents  malencon- 
trenz.  L'operation,  qui  est  encore  confiee  aux 
cbefis  de  la  Oonunission  mizte,  est  sans  doute 
le  complement  necessaire  de  la  transaction. 
Son  prompt  accomplissement  est  Tunique  moyen 
de  realiser  completement  le  but  pacifique  et 
ciyilisateur  que  les  Oours  de  Londres  et  de  St. 
Petersbourg  se  sent  propose  pour  effet  de  leur 
entente  cordiale  relative  a  cette  affaire.  G*est 
la  qu'eUes  doiyent  recueillir  la  digne  recom- 
pense des  ennuis  sans  no^ibre  et  des  sacrifices 
considerables  qui  n'pnt  pas  cesse  d'accompa- 
gner  le  progres  de  leurs  travaux. 

''  S'ii  etait  a  supposer  que  Feloignement  des 
Gommissaires  Europeens  induirait  les  parties 
principales  a  se  rapprocher  davantage  en 
etouffant  leurs  ressentiments  mutuels,  la  memo 
bienveillance  qui  a  fait  ofirir  la  mediation 
pourrait  bien  le  £ure  retirer.  Mais  puisqu'il 
est  a  preyoir  que  leur  retndte  dans  Tetat 
actnel  de  choses  n'aurait  autre  effet  que  celui 
de  ronyrir  la  Porte  aux  consequences  desas- 
treuses  d*une  mefiance  reciproque,  et  de 
risquer  la  perte  de  tout  ce  qu*on  a  gagne 


pendant  plus  de  huit  ans  pour  la  paix,  le 
commerce,  et  Thumanite,  rien  moins  qu*une 
necessite  absolue  semble  justifier  I'adoption 
d'une  pareille  mesure.  De  cette  necessite 
nous  sommes  encore  loin  de  reconnaitre 
I'existence.  Nous  croyons,  au  contraire,  que 
le  moment  est,  enfin,  yenu  ou  les  Cours 
mediatrices  sent  appelees  a  profiter  de  leur 
experience  pour  donner  une  meilleure  direction 
a  la  marche  des  operations,  et  d'en  assurer 
le  succes  par  la  tranche  energie  de  leurs 
explications  ayec  la  Porte,  d'un  c6te,  et  ayec 
la  Cour  de  Teheran,  de  Tautre.  Une  fois 
que  les  deux  Cabinets  daigneront  adopter 
notre  conviction  a  cet  egard,  c'est  moins  la 
faculte  d'en  imposer  aux  parties  litigantes  que 
le  choix  des  moyens  propres  a  amener  une 
conclusion  equitable  du  proces,  qu'elles  se 
trouveront  dans  le  cas  d'exercer. 

**  La  premiere  idee  qui  devait  servir  de  guide 
aux  Gommissaires  n'a  pas  suffi  pour  les 
degager  des  embarras  occasionnes  par  les 
pretentions  adverses  relatives  a  Mohammarah. 
La  seconde  n'a  pas  ete  suivie  d'un  resultat 
plus  heureux.  Aucune  partie  de  la  frontiere 
conmiune  n'est  encore  definie.  Les  Gonmiis- 
saires  separes  par  Teffet  du  climat  et  d^  leur 
pen  d'entente  ne  sent  pas  encore  a  memo  de 
resumer  leurs  travaux.  La  Porte,  apres  de 
longs  d61ais,  ne  s'est  pretee  que  tres-incom- 
pletement  a  nos  conseils.  La  Perse  s'obstine 
encore  a  rejeter  une  portion  essentielle  de 
ceux  que  nos  coUegues  a  Teheran  lui  ont 
efforts.  Memo  de  nouveaux  sujets  de  plainte 
et  d'irritation  sent  survenus  sur  la  frontiere, 
et  la  complication,  loin  de  se  denouer,  semble 
devenir  a  chaque  reprise  plus  difiScUe  a  r^- 
soudre.  Soit,  enfin,  qu'on  ait  pris  le  parti 
d'en  refiner  aux  Cours  en  cas  de  diff^rend  sur 
les  lieux,  soit  que  les  Gommissaires  aient  eu 
I'ordre  de  passer  outre  en  r^servant  leurs 
droits,  la  demarcation  s'arrete  et  les  rapports 
se  multiplient  sans  resultat. 

**  Graces  a  la  Providence  plus  d'une  sortie 
est  encore  reservee  a  ceux  qui  ne  se  laissent 
pas  decourager  par  les  perplexites  et  les  desa- 
grements  de  ce  dedale.  II  y  a  d'abord  la 
voie  d'un  arbitrage  au  moyen  des  Gommissaires 
Mediateurs  qualifies  pour  exercer  cette  fonction 
par  leur  desinteressement  ainsi  que  par  leurs 
connaissances  superieures.  II  y  a  aussi  la  voie 
d'une  demarcation  scientifique  par  le  moyen 
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de8  iiigeiikiin  Earopeeii«y  qui 
earta  ezaete  dn  pi^s  dei  frontieies  dam  tooie 
son  etendne  nns  fiure  attention  anx  qniMdona 
politiqaea.  Dana  le  premier  caa,  lea  partiea 
litiganiea  aeraieni  engagees  d'aranea  a  accepter 
la  d^idaion  dea  Commiasairea.  Dans  le  second, 
elles  seraient  tennea  a  tracer  snr  la  carte  la 
ligne  definitiye  des  frmtierea  conformement 
anx  stipnlations  dn  Traite,  et  la  ligne,  atnsi 
tracf^e,  serait  ensnite  transferee  snr  lea  lienx 
par  nne  operation  porement  scientifiqne.  Les 
Bepresentants  de  la  M«>diation  aasistersient  a 
la  partie  diplomatique  de  la  tmaaction,  eomme 
les  ingenienrs  Tore  et  Persan  ponrraient  Teiller 
a  celle  de  lerer  la  carte  et  de  tracer  locale* 
ment  la  b'gne. 

**  Dans  Tespoir  qne  cette  proposition  a  dens 
cordes  tir(;e  de  la  nature  des  laits  poisse  foor- 
nir  la  solution  des  difflcultes  actnelles,  nous 
nous  imposotts  le  devoir  de  la  sonmettre  au 
plutdt  a  I'approbation  de  nos  Gours  respectives. 
L*altematiye  qu'elle  offirirait  a  leurs  Majestes 
le  Bultan  et  le  Scbah  leur  rendrait,  peut-etre, 
moiUs  deplaisa&t  le  langage  explicite  et  serieux 
qui  devrait  raccompagner,  si  Ton  Teut  qu*elle 
ait  son  plein  effet. 

**11  est  probable  et  presque  certain  que 
ridee  de  baser  la  demarcation  sur  nne  carte 
seientifique  dressee  d'ayance  serait  preferee  par 
la  Perse  ainsi  que  par  la  Porte,  et  snrtout 
par  eelle-ci,  a  la  proposition  d'eriger  en  arbitres 
absoltts  les  Gommissaires  Mediatenrs.  11  fan- 
drait,  pourtant,  se  preparer  a  la  possibilite 
d*une  option  faite  en  sens  inyerse  par  chacune 
des  deux. 

'<  n  serait,  en  meme  temps,  fort  a  desirer 
que  les  Gours  Mediatrices  profitassent  de  Toc- 
casion  pour  tirer  au  clair  Tespece  de  disparate 
qui  est  censee  exister  entre  les  termes  de 
TArtide  11.  du  Traite  d'Erseroom  et  les  ex- 
plications echangees  ayant  la  ratification  du 
Traite  entre  la  Porto  et  les  Bepresentants 
d'Angleterre  ct  de  Bnssid  a  Gonsta&tinople. 
L'ineertitude  qui  en  resttlte  relatiyement  aux 
alentours  de  Mohammarah  et  Finsistance  que 
les  deux  parties  mettent  ohaeune  a  sa  propre 
interpretation  constituent  la  source  principale 
des  differends  qui  retardent  le  progres  des  tra- 
yaux  communs  sur  la  frontiere.  L'urgence  de 
remedier  a  ce  mal  par  une  enonciation  claire 
et  nette  de  la  yeritable  portee  de  Tengagement 
eontracte   mutuellement   par  les  deux   Gours 


Maaabnaaes  a  eat  egaid  na  aaarait  etn  mise 
en  donte.  £t  eomme  la  lig&a  mttojeime,  pro- 
posee  par  les  den  Gommisaaires  Europeans  a 
la  eommune  adoption  de  Irars  eoUegnes  Musnl- 
mana^  n'a  ete  tneee  que  par  suite  d'une  re- 
cheiehe  ausai  impartiale  et  approfimdie  que 
posaible  anr  les  moyens  da  lemplir  la  dause 
da  Traite  coneemant  Mohammarah  et  sea  en- 
yirons  d'une  maniere  equitable  et  eonfomie  aux 
ayantages  mntuds  des  deux  parties  fitigaates, 
les  danx  Gours  Mediatrieea  ne  aanraient  en 
apparenee  leur  donner  d'ayis  plus  aalntairs  et 
plus  pratique  que  calni  da  reeoramander  trea 
serieosement  a  la  Turquie  eomme  a  la  Perse 
la  prompte  et  complete  acceptation  de  la  dite 
ligne. 

"  £n  attendant  que  les  Gabineta  de  Londres 
et  de  St.  Petersbouig  jugent  a  propoa  de  se 
concerter  par  rapport  a  notre  proposition,  et  de 
nous  donner  respectiyement  des  instructions 
relatiyes  au  resultat  de  leurs  deliberations, 
nous  nouB  proposons  de  iaire  ee  qui  dep^d  de 
nous  pour  hater  la  reprise  daa  operations  de  la 
Gommission  Mixte,  conformement  k  la  base 
aoceptee  par  les  Gours  Musulmanes  a  de  oer- 
taines  conditions,  qui  o&ent  enoore  des 
elements  de  retard  et  de  desaccord.  Quand 
meme  nos  Gouyemements  respectifs  n'approu- 
yeraient  pas  la  maniere  de  proeeder  qma  nous 
eomptons  sonmettre  a  leur  haute  sagesse,  ii 
serait,  neanmoins,  indispensable  que  nous 
fussions  autorises,  et  que  nos  eoUegues  a 
Teheran  le  fussent  aussi,  a  declarer  distiaete- 
ment  soit  a  la  Porte,  soit  a  la  Perse,  Tattento 
des  hantes  Gours  a  ce  que  les  Gommissaires  de 
Tune  et  de  Tautre  partie  agissent  dorenayant 
avec  plus  de  conciliation,  de  bonne  foi  et  de 
respeet  pour  Topinion  de  leurs  eoUeguea  Euro- 
peens,  et  en  meme  temps  Tobligation  qu'elles 
se  sent  imposee  de  £Eiire  executer  lojalement 
et  completement  les  stipulations  du  Traite,  a 
la  conclusion  duquel  leurs  Bepresentants  ont 
preside. 

**  En  resume,  nous  sommes  profondement 
penetres  de  la  presqu'impossib^te  d'eeartar, 
sans  une  intervention  plus  directs  et  deindee 
de  la  part  de  nos  Gours  respectiyes,  tes  eeaeils 
qui  obstruent  le  progres  de  la  demarcatioa 
et  rendent  problematiquea  les  ayantages  qui 
deyraient  en  resulter.  Notre  ap^eciation  dea 
circonstanees  et  des  reasorts  en  jeu  ne  pent 
indiquer  d'autre  yoie  de  lesoudre  les  difficatees 
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qua  oelle  dont  nous  avons  ei-dessos  propose 
rezamen  et  reoommande  Tadoption.  La  isaison 
dont  nous  approehong,  tout  en  offinnt  la  per* 
spective  d*ane  tranqniiliie  mienx  assnree  anx 
frontieres,  promet  de  faciliter  la  reprifio  des 
operations.  Noas  Tojons  dans  cette  demiere 
circonstance  nn  motif  de  pins  poor  soUiciter  la 
decision  de  nos  Goayemements  et  Thonnenr 
d'etre  mnnis  nn  moment  plat6t  de  leors  in- 
strueiions.** 

In  conseqnence  of  this  commnnication,  Vis- 
connt  Palmerston  wrote  to  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour 
on  the  11th  October,  1851,  that "  her  Majesty's 
GoTemment  wonld  suggest  that  the  line  of 
frontier  shoold  be  traoed  on  a  map  by  the 
diplomatio  agents  of  the  two  powers  at  Con- 
stantinople, with  the  assistanoe  of  the  two 
commissioners,  and  that  this  line  should  be 
drawn  as  neariy  in  conformity  with  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  Erzeroom  as  the  existing 
knowledge  of  the  country  will  admit,  but 
leaving  for  deciaion  on  the  spot  those  portions 
of  the  line  the  precise  ascertainment  of  which 
must  depend  upon  local  and  at  present  unas- 
certained eireumstanoes.  That  a  copy  of  this 
map,  signed  by  the  two  diplomatio  agents  at 
Constantinople,  should  be  deliyered  to  the 
Turkish  and  to  the  Persian  GoTemments,  as  a 
preliminary  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Eraeroom.  That  the  two  Mahometan 
GoTemments  should  at  the  same  time  be  in* 
formed  that  the  British  and  Russian  commis- 
sioners will  proceed  without  delay  to  mark  out 
that  boundary  on  the  ground,  and  that  in  doing 
BO  they  will  be  ready  to  hear  and  to  take  into 
considsration  any  remarks,  suggestions,  or  ob- 
jections which  either  of  the  Mahometan  com« 
missioners  may  make;  but  that  the  British 
and  Russian  commissioners  will  decide  and  de- 
termine, according  to  the  best  of  their  own 
judgment,  all  doubtful  and  disputed  questions 
which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  their  opera- 
tions. Her  Migesty's  Goyemment  wonld  pro- 
pose that  as  the  commissioners  go  on  with  their 
surrey,  they  should  not  only  establish  proper 
landmarks  on  the  ground^  but  should  also  lay 
down  the  boundary  on  a  map  on  a  suitable 
soale ;  and  that  when  the  work  shall  haye  been 
finished,  a  complete  map  of  the  whole  boundary 
should  be  made  out,  fbur  eopies  of  which  should 
be  prepared,  one  for  each  of  the  two  Mahome- 
tajs  Goyemments,  and  one  for  each  of  the  me* 


diatingand  arbitrating  goyemments,  eaoh  copy 
to  be  signed  by  the  British  and  Russian  boun- 
dary commissionerB ;  and  that  the  Turkish 
and  Perdan  Goyemments  should  officially  be 
informed  by  the  mediatmg  powers,  that  such 
boundary,  so  marked  on  the  ground,  and  so 
described  on  the  map,  is  to  be  the  trae  boun- 
dary between  Turkey  and  Persia,  as  fixed  by 
the  treaty  of  Erseroom.  That  the  mediating 
powers  expect  and  require  that  ibis  boundary 
shall  be  obserred  and  respected  by  both  parties, 
and,  moreoyer,  that  if  either  of  the  two  parties 
shall  yiolate  or  infiringe  upon  that  boundary  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  other  party,  the  party  so 
transgressing  must  expect  to  see  the  two  powers 
giye  their  aid  and  support  to  the  other  party 
whose  legitimate  rights  will  thus  haye  been 
inyaded.  It  seemed  to  her  Majesty's  Croyem- 
ment  that  in  this  way,  and  in  some  such  way 
alone»  this  difficult  and  expensiye  operation 
may  be  brought  to  a  just  and  final  conclusion 
within  a  reasonable  space  of  time/' 

And  on  the  8th  Noyember,  1851,  Yisoount 
Palmerston  receiyed  finom  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  a 
despatch  signifying  that  Count  Nesselrode  en- 
tirely agreed  with  the  yiews  laid  down  in 
Yisconnt  Palmerston's  despatch. 

On- the  5th  April,  1665,  Earl  Russell  wrote 
to  Sir  A.  Buchanan  with  reference  to  Lord 
Palmerston's  despatch  of  the  11th  of  October, 
1851,  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  and  to  the 
arrangement  which  was  at  that  time  made  with 
the  Russian  Goyemment  for  the  settlement  of 
the  disputed  questions  in  regard  to  the  Turoo- 
Persian  boundary,  that  Captain  Glascott  had 
reported  that  three  sets  of  maps  of  the  Turoo- 
Persian  boundary  were  completed  ;  and  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  copies  of  the  maps 
which  haye  been  entrusted  to  the  Russian 
engineers  were  also  completed,  and  what  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Russian  Goyemment  as  to 
the  next  step  to  be  taken  in  the  matter^ 

<<  The  maps,  as  her  Miyestjr's  €h>yemment 
understand,  do  not  lay  down  a  line  of  boundary, 
but  only  represent  a  district  of  country,  yary- 
ing  in  width,  within  which  the  line  of  boundary 
is  ultimately  to  be  laid  down  by  special  com- 
missioners appointed  for  that  purpose.  But  it 
seemed  to  her  Mijesty's  Goyemment  that,  if 
recourse  is  to  be  had  to  this  proceeding,  the 
labours  of  the  commission  will  haye  to  recom- 
mence with  only  this  difierence,  that  the  boun- 
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darj  line  must  be  marked  somewhere  .within 
the  compass  of  the  maps.  Her  Majesty*s 
Goyermnent  would,  however,  think  this  a  very 
nnsatisfactory  result ;  the  length  of  time  and 
the  expenditure  of  money  incorred  np  to  the 
present  day  are  both  so  great  as  to  disincline 
her  Majesty's  Government  from  taking  part  in 
a  renewed  commission.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, either  that  the  maps  as  now  completed 
shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  Governments  with  the  expression 
of  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  two  mediating 
powers  that  the  line  of  boundary  is  to  be  found 
within  the  limits  traced  on  the  map,  and  that 
the  two  Mahomedan  Governments  should  them- 
selves mark  out  that  line,  and  in  the  event  of 
any  difference  arising  between  them  in  regard 
to  any  particular  locality,  the  points  in  dispute 
should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Go- 
vernments of  England  and  Russia ;  or  that  the 
two  mediating  powers  should  express  their 
willingness,  if  requested  by  the  two  Mahom- 
medan  Governments,  themselves  to  lay  down  a 
line  on  the  map  to  be  accepted  by  those  govern- 
ments as  the  future  line  of  boundary  between 
the  respective  dominions  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
Shah." 

And  to  this  communication  Sir  A.  Buchanan 
answered  on  the  22nd  April,  1865  (received 
May  1),  that  having  been  informed  by  Prince 
Gortchakoff  that  the  maps  confided  to  the 
Russian  engineers  have  been  for  some  time 
completed,  he  read  to  his  excellency  Earl 
Russell's  despatch  of  the  6th  instant.  He 
believed  that  his  lordship  would  find  the 
Russian  Government  disposed  to  concur  in 
Earl  RusseU's  opinion.  But  Prince  Gortcha- 
koff said  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  an 
answer  as  to  the  suggestion  that  the  two  Ma- 
hommedan  powers  should  themselves  mark  out 
the  line  of  boundary,  and  in  the  event  of  any 
difference  arising  between  them  in  regard  to 
any  particular  locality,  that  the  points  in  dis- 
pute should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
Governments  of  England  and  Russia,  or  that 
the  mediating  powers  should  express  their 
willingness,  if  requested  by  the  two  Mahom- 
medan  Governments,  to  lay  down  a  line  on  the 
map,  to  be  accepted  by  those  governments  as 
the  future  line  of  boundary  between  the  re- 
spective dominions  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
Shah.    Prince  Gortchakoff   said  that  before 


expressing  any  opinion  on  these  suggestiong, 
he  would  require  to  consult  General  Ignatieff, 
and  to  communicate  also  with  the  Russian 
Legation  at  Teheran. 


JAMAICA. 

Returns  of  Reports  and  Evidence  relating  to 
the  Spanish  Town  and  Porus  Tramway  in 
Jamaica,  in  the  Sessions  ending  Jtme,  1864, 
and  in  that  of  1864-65.  (Lord  Dunsany.) 
5th  July,  1865.     (257). 

On  the  15th  November,  1864,  Mr.  Gardwell 
received  from  Governor  Eyre  copy  of  a  report 
of  the  committee  of  assembly  appointed  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1864,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr. 
George  Price  to  make  certain  inquiries  with 
respect  to  the  tramway  from  Spanish  Town  to 
Porus,  &c.  And  in  sending  such  document 
Governor  Eyre  urged  that  Mr.  Price  had  made 
wrong  and  nncandid  statements.  The  report 
was  as  follows : — 

**  Report,  examinations,  and  correspondence 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  make  certain 
inquiries  with  respect  to  the  tramway  fitsm 
Spanish  Town  to  Porus. 

"Mr.  Speaker, — ^Your  committee  appointed 
to  make  certain  inquiries  with  respect  to  the 
tramway  from  Spanish  Town  to  Porus,  whether, 
duriug  the  period  which  elapsed  between  Jane, 
1862,  when  the  petition  of  David  Smith  and 
Edmund  Leahy,  Esqrs.,  was  presented  to  the 
Main  Road  Commissioners,  for  leave  to  con- 
struct a  tramway  for  their  own  private  benefit 
from  Spanish  Town  to  Poms,  three-&urths  of 
the  cost  of  which,  estimated  at  72,000^.,  ma 
to  be  borne  by  the  public  of  this  isknd,  and 
the  25th  day  of  February,  1863  (when  the 
final  order  for  the  construction  of  the  said 
tramway  was  made),  Lieutenant-Governor  Ejre, 
one  of  the  Main  Road  Commissioners  of  this 
island  under  the  Act,  was  present  at  any  meet- 
ing of  that  board;  and  whether  the  lieutenant- 
governor  was  aware,  when  the  final  order 
was  made,  that  there  were  no  specifications 
of  materials  to  be  used,  no  working  plans  or 
measurement  of  earthwork,  cuttbgs,  or  em- 
bankments, by  which  the  probable  cost  of  that 
undertaking  could  be  approximately  ascer- 
tained ;  and  was  aware  of  the  non-examinatiott 
of  the  estimate  on  which  the  petition  was 
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based,  and  the  final  order  was  made;  and 
what  steps  he  took  to  require  the  examination 
of  the  estimates,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
final  Older,  until  they  were  examined ;  whether 
his  Exeellencj  was  aware  of  the  supposed 
fictitious  nature  of  the  estimates,  and  exercised 
due  caution  in  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the 
future  liabilities  of  the  treasuiy  before  the  final 
order  was  made ;  what  is  the  present  state  of 
the  tramway,  and  to  what  extent  is  the  public 
of  this  island  liable,  or  may  become  liable,  in 
respect  of  the  tramway  ? 

''Whether  the  lieutenant-goYemor,  as  the 
head  of  the  Main  Boad  Board,  under  the 
twenty-first  Victoria,  chapter  thirty-two,  sec- 
tion four,  and  as  responsible,  under  the  Act 
for  the  better  goyemment  of  the  island,  for  its 
good  government,  is  responsible  for  the  un- 
fiiTourable  results  of  the  tramway,  and  for  the 
nnknown  extent  of  the  liability  incurred  by  the, 
public  of  this  island  (under  the  thirty-first 
section  of  the  Tramway  Act,  1862),  as  well  as 
for  the  consequences  which  have  ensued,  and 
may  yet  ensue  financially  ? 

''Report, — That  during  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  June,  1862,  when  the  petition 
of  David  Smith  and  Edmund  Leahy,  Esqrs., 
was  presented  to  the  Main  Boad  Commis- 
sioners for  leave  to  construct  a  tramway  for 
their  own  private  benefit,  from  Spanish  Town 
to  Porus,  three-fourths  of  the  costs  of  which, 
estimated  at  72,000/.,  were  to  be  borne  by  the 
public  of  this  island,  and  the  25th  February, 
1868  (when  the  final  order  for  the  construction 
of  the  said  tramway  was  made),  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Eyre,  one  of  the  Main  Boad  Com- 
missioners of  this  island  under  the  Act,  was 
not  present  at  any  meeting  of  that  board. 
The  lieutenant-governor  was  aware,  when  the 
final  order  was  made,  that  there  were  no  speci- 
fications of  materials  to  be  used,  or  working 
plans,  or  measurements  of  earthwork,  cuttings, 
or  embankments  by  which  the  probable  cost  of 
that  undertaking  could  be  approximately  ascer- 
tained ;  and  was  aware  that  the  estimates  on 
which  the  petition  was  based  had  not  been 
examined  previous  to  the  final  order  being 
made.  His  Excellency  took  no  steps  to  re* 
quire  the  examination  of  the  estimates,  or  the 
suspension  of  the  final  order  until  they  were 
examined.  His  Excellency  was  aware  of  the 
supposed  fictitious  nature  of  the  estimates,  and 


did  not  exercise  due  caution  in  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  the  future  liabilities  of  the  tram- 
way before  the  final  order  was  made.  That 
all  work  on  the  tramway  has  been  suspended 
since  June,  1868;  and  considerable  portions  of 
the  rails'  have  been  taken  up  and  thrown  aside 
out  of  the  public  road.  That  debentures  to 
the  amount  of  5,061/.  10<.  have  been  issued, 
but  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
extent  to  which  the  public  of  this  island  may 
become  liable  in  respect  to  the  tramway.  The 
lieutenant-governor  is,  under  the  twenty-first 
Victoria,  chapter  thirty-two,  section  four,  one 
of  the  Main  Boad  Commissioners,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  other  Main  Boad  Conunis- 
sioners  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  final 
order,  is  responsible  for  the  unfiavourable 
results  of  the  tramway,  and  for  any  liability 
incurred  by  the  public  of  this  island  (under  the 
thirty-fijrst  section  of  the  Tramway  Act,  1862), 
as  well  as  for  the  consequences  which  have 
ensued  and  may  yet  ensue  financially. 

"  Your  committee  reconmiend  that  the  evi- 
dence and  correspondence  annexed  to  this 
report  be  forthwith  printed  for  the  use  of 
members.*' 

Considerable  correspondence  followed  on  the 
subject  of  this  report,  the  governor  exculpating 
himself  from  the  charge,  but  Mr.  Cardwell 
simply  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  de- 
spatches. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

Furtlier  papen  relative  to  the  Affairs  of  New 

Zealand. 

On  the  7th  May,  1864,  Sir  George  Grey, 
E.C.B.,  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  a  copy 
of  a  proclamation  which  he  intended  to  address 
to  the  chiefs  and  tribes  of  Waikato,  who  had 
been  fightmg  against  the  Queen's  troops,  and 
which  was  made  applicable  to  all  the  tribes  in 
New  Zealand. 

"  Proclamation, — ^His  Excellency  Sir  George 
Grey,  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand, 
to  the  chiefis  and  tribes  of  Waikato,  who  have 
been  fighting  against  the  Queen's  troops. 

"  General  Cameron,  and  her  Majesty's 
military,  naval,  and  colonial  forces,  have  con- 
quered Waikato,  and  are  now  in  possession  of 
all  the  pahs  and  strong  places.  Merimeri, 
Bangiriri,  Ngaruawahia,  Paterangi,  Bangiaohia, 
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EiM  Kihi,  and  Maungatantari  have  been  taken> 
and  are  occupied  by  tbe  Qneen's  troops.  The 
chiefs  and  tribes  of  Waikato  have  ah*eadj  had 
opportonitieB  afforded  them  of  obtaining  peace 
and  protection.  Although  they  have  been  per- 
verse and  obstinate,  and  by  their  conduct  have 
justly  forfeited  all  their  lands,  yet^  out  of  con- 
sideration  for  themselyes,  their  wiyes  and  their 
children,  another  opportunity  will  now  be  given 
them  to  return  and  live  in  Waikato  as  peace- 
able subjects  of  the  Queen,  and  under  her  laws 
and  protection. 

<*  Now,  therefore,  I,  the  governor,  say  to 
every  man  who  desires  peace,  let  him  go  before 
one  of  the  Queen's  officers  or  magistrates,  and 
take  with  them  his  gun,  his  powder,  his  bullets, 
and  his  caps,  and  let  him  give  up  these  to  the 
officer  or  magistrate.  Let  him  write  down  his 
name  that  he  will  obey  the  Queen's  laws,  and 
then  let  him  go  temporarily  to  such  place,  to 
be  approved  by  the  Government,  as  he  shall 
desire  to  reside  at  and  maintain  himself,  or,  if 
he  shall  prefer,  he  may  go  to  some  place  to  be 
pointed  out  to  him,  where  employment  will  be 
given  to  him,  for  which  he  will  be  paid  until 
he  can*  raise  produce  from  his  own  land.  Lei 
him  remain  at  that  place  until  land  shall  be 
given  to  him  to  reside  on  permanently  as  his 
own. 

*^  Every  man  who  does  this  will  not  require 
arms  to  protect  himself;  he  will  be  subject  to 
the  Queen's  law,  and  that  law  will  give  him 
protection,  the  same  protection  as  it  gives  to 
the  European;  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  molest 
him  in  person  or  in  property  with  impunity, 
for  the  law  will  punish  the  evil-doer. 

«  To  each  chief  who  accepts  these  terms  land 
will  be  given  more  than  to  the  common  men, 
and  to  every  man  who  accepts  them  sufficient 
land  to  live  on  and  cultivate  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children. 
The  quantity  for  each  man  will  be,  according 
to  circumstances,  from  five  acres  to  1,000  acres, 
and  this  will  be  given  as  soon  as  possible,  not  later 
than  within  twelve  months  after  his  submission. 
For  the  land  thus  given  to  him  every  man  shall 
have  a  Crown  grant,  so  that  the  law  will  afford 
him  the  same  protection  for  his  land  as  it  does 
to  the  European.  Military  and  other  settlers 
will  be  placed  throughout  Waikato  so  that  the 
law  may  be  upheld,  peace  preserved,  and  the 
well-disposed  of  both  races  protected. 


*'  No  man  who  gives  in  his  submission  upon 
the  terms  set  forth  in  this  proclamatioii  will  be 
made  a  prisoner,  or  otherwise  punished  io 
person  for  what  he  has  already  done,  except  ho 
has  committed  murder.  Murders  will  not  be 
forgiven.  When  they  are  discovered  thej 
will  be  tried  by  the  law,  and  if  found  goiltj 
punished. 

**  This  proclamation  will  be  in  force  nntil  the 
Ist  July,  1864,  and  it  will  not  be  open  io  any 
man  to  claim  the  benefit  of  it  unless  he  gives 
up  his  arms  before  that  day. 

**  Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Government 
House,  Auckland,  this  80th  day  of  April,  1804. 

**  Other  Maoris  who  have  been  fightmg 
against  the  Queen's  troops,  but  are  now  desir- 
ous to  live  in  peace,  wiU  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
upon  the  like  terms  as  those  offered  to  the 
chiefs  and  tribes  of  Waikato." 

On  the  7th  May  1864,  Governor  Grej 
wrote  that  a  very  unsatis&ctory  state  of  things 
still  prevailed  in  several  of  the  districts  on  the 
island  occupied  by  Europeans.  On  the  26tfa 
he  sent  two  letters  containing  a  description  of 
the  origin  and  opinions  of  a  body  of  fanatics 
which  had  recently  arisen  amongst  the  natives. 

The  following  are  some  of  its  tenets  as 
promulgated  by  Te  Ua,  the  great  high  priest, 
and  to  submit  whether  officers  holding  such 
monstrous  ideas  may  retain  their  positions. 

"And  first,  I  would  show  how  To  Ua  oh* 
tained  his  office  of  high  priest.  *  * 
♦  ♦  the  Angel  Gabriel  •  ♦ 
*  *  by  the  medium  of  Gapi.  Lloyds's 
spirit,  ordered  the  head  to  be  exhumed,  cured 
in  their  own  way,  and  taken  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  New  Zealand ;  that  from 
henceforth  this  head  should  be  the  medium  of 
man's  communion  with  Jehovah. 

"These  injunctions  were  carefully  obeyed, 
and  immediately  the  head  was  taken  up  it  ap- 
pointed Te  Ua  to  be  high  priest,  m^  Epanais 
and  Bangitauira  to  be  his  assistants,  and  com- 
municated to  them  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
the  tenets  of  this  new  religion,  namely : — 

"The  followers  shall  be  called  <Pai  Maeire.' 

"The  Angel  Gabriel  with  his  legions  irill 
protect  them  from  their  enemies* 

"  The  Virgin  Mary  will  constantly  be  present 
with  them. 

"The  religion  of  England  aa  taught  by  the 
Bcriptures  is  false. 
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'^  The  Soriptupes  vuust  all  be  burnt, 

''All  days  are  alike  sacred,  and  no  notice 
must  be  taken  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

"Men  and  women  must  live  together  pro- 
misouoosly,  so  that  their  children  may  be  as 
the  sand  of  the  sea  for  multitude. 

''The  priests  have  superhuman  power,  and 
ean  obtain  for  their  followers  complete  vie- 
toriesy  by  uttering  vigorously  the  word '  Hau.' 

"The  people  who  adopt  this  r0ligion  will 
shortly  driye  the  whole  European  population 
out  of  New  Zealand.  This  is  only  prevented 
now  by  the  bead  not  having  completed  its 
circuit  of  the  whole  land. 

"Legions  o(  angels  await  the  bidding  of  the 
priests  to  aid  the  Maoris  in  exterminating  the 
Europeans. 

"Immediately  the  Europeans  are  destroyed 
and  driven  away,  men  will  be  sent  froqi  heaven 
to  teach  the  Maoris  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
now  known  by  Europeans. 

"The  priests  have  the  power  to  teach  the 
Maoris  the  English  language  in  one  lessoni 
provided  certain  stipuktions  are  carefully  ob- 
served, naI^ely, — the  people  to  assemble  at  a 
certain  time,  in  a  certain  position^  near  a  flag- 
staff of  a  certain  height,  bearing  a  flag  of 
certain  colours." 

"However  fkbsnrdly  such  ideas  prese^it  them- 
selves to  thQ  European  mind,  they  nevertheless 
preyi^,  i^id  obtain  among  the  Kingitea  of  the 
Patea  portion  of  this  district,  ^nd  as  Bimutiriu 
has  given  his  assent  to  such,  I  recommend  his 
dismissaU"  ' 

On  the  8th  June,  1864,  the  Oovemor  8ir 
George  Grey  wrote  as  follows  :— 

"A  powerful  native  tribe  called  the  Arawa 
ocenpy  the  country  between  the  East  Cape  and 
the  district  in  which  we  have  recently  been 
carrying  on  operations  against  the  Waikato 
tribes.  They,  being  Mendly  to  us,  determined 
that  if  the  East  Cape  tribes  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  joining  in  the  war  that  they  would  not 
allow  them  to  pass  through  their  territories  to 
attack  us.  The  East  Coast  tribes,  however, 
determined  to  force  theii  way  through,  and  in 
one  of  their  efforts  to  do  this  were,  upon  the 
28tli  of  April,  attacked  by  the  Arawa  tribe, 
and  defeated  with  very  heavy  loss,  leaving  58 
of  their  dead  upon  the  field,  the  Arawa  losing 
only  one  man.    This  event  produced  a  great 


impression  upon  both  popnlations,  much  re- 
storing the  confldeuoe  of  the  Europeans  in 
the  natives,  and  showing  the  latter  that  the 
English  population  had  many  powerful  allies 
amongst  the  native  race.  The  place  where 
this  action  was  fought  was  about  25  miles  from 
Tauranga.  The  next  day  (the  29th  of  April) 
General  Cameron  attacked  a  native  position  at 
Tauranga,  occupied  by  about  200  (two  hiindred) 
natives.  We  had  a  considerable  force,  but  the 
assault  on  the  place  failed,  and  we  lost  85 
(thirty-five)  killed  and  76  (seventy-six)  wounded. 
Amongst  the  killed  were  imfortunately  a  large 
proportion  of  officers.  The  enemy  abandoned 
their  position  in  the  night.  I  fear  in  one  way 
this  large  loss  on  our  part  encouraged  the 
natives ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  understand 
that  many  of  them  regard  this  event  as  giving 
them  an  opportuiutj  of  abandoning  the  war 
with  honour. 

"  In  the  meantime,  in  the  south  of  this  island, 
between  New  Plymouth  and  Wanganui,  a 
fanatical  sect  had  arisen  ainongst  the  natives, 
led  by  prophets  who  foretold  the  easy  expulsion 
and  destruction  of  the  European  race.  They 
divided  themselves  into  two  parties,  one  of 
which  marched  northwards  towards  Taranaki, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place,  on  the 
80th  of  April,  made  a  desperate  attack  on  a 
redoubt  occupied  by  a  small  party  of  the  57th 
regii¥ient|  under  Captain  Shortt  of  the  same 
regiment.  Captain  Shortt  had  only  75  men 
under  his  command,  but  repulsed  the  enemy 
with  a  loss  of  upwards  of  100  (one  hundred) 
killed  and  wounded,  having  only  one  man 
wounded  on  his  side.  This  event  quite  para- 
lysed the  hostile  natives  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  New  Plymoutbi  and  they  appear  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least  quite  disorganised  and  incapable 
of  action.  The  other  party  of  fanatics,  who 
had  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Wanganui, 
determined  to  descend  that  river,  and  attack 
the  town ;  but  the  tribes  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  Wanganui  river  who  are  friendly  to  us, 
determined,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Arawas,  that 
no  hostile  party  should  traverse  their  territory 
to  attack  us»  On  the  14th  of  May  these  two 
bodies  of  natives  met,  and  the  fimatical  rebels 
were  almost  annihilated,  being  nearly  all  killed 
and  wounded  or  taken  prisoners.  This  event 
has  greatly  established  a  feeling  of  confidence 
in  the  natives. 
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''  So  rapid  a  saccession  of  events,  in  the 
main  so  disastrous  to  the  rebel  cause,  has  pro- 
duced a  great  effect  upon  the  native  mind,  and 
I  think,  if  they  are  dealt  with  speedily  and 
with  energy  by  the  Government,  that  there  is  a 
fair  prospect  of  the  war  being  soon  brought  to 
a  close. 

On  the  26th  August,  1864,  Governor  Sir 
George  Grey  sent  a  copy  of  a  memorandum 
with  reference  to  a  proposed  new  form  of 
Government  under  which  native  affairs  would 
be  administered  partly  by  the  governor  and 
partly  by  his  advisers.  Some  difference  of 
opinion  existed  between  the  governor  and  his 
advisers  on  the  subject,  and  he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  legislature  or  govern- 
ing classes  in  New  Zealand : — 

'^The  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
are  coUected  from  great  distances,  are  drawn 
away  from  their  own  private  avocations,  to 
which  they  are  anxious  to  return  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  settlements  from  which  they 
come  are  also  removed  by  long  distances  from 
the  capital,  and  have  frequently  interests  of  a 
totally  different  character  from  those  of  the 
population  inhabiting  districts  where  there  are 
many  natives.  From  their  remoteness  from 
the  seat  of  Government  the  information  the 
inhabitants  of  such  settlements  possess  regard- 
ing public  affairs  is  limited.  It  is  frequently 
only  such  as  the  ministry  of  the  day  think 
proper  to  suffer  to  transpire.  Hence  less  in- 
terest is  taken  in  what  may  be  termed  general 
public  affairiE^  as  distinguished  from  provincial 
public  affairs,  than  would  be  imagined;  and 
public  opinion,  regarding  general  public  affairs, 
is,  in  the  settiements  remote  from  the  capital, 
formed  upon  limited,  often  erroneous,  informa- 
tion. When,  therefore,  the  General  Assembly 
meets,  some  time  elapses  before  the  members 
can  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  what 
has  passed  since  their  last  meeting;  and  ere 
they  have  fully  mastered  this,  the  time  for  their 
separation  has  almost  arrived.  Sometimes 
also  papers  upon  important  subjects  are  only 
c^ed  for  after  the  Assembly  has  met  for  some 
time.  I  believe,  in  some  cases,  the  printing 
of  these  papers  has  been  hardly  completed 
when  the  Assembly  has  separated.  The 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  are  also  not 
only  short,  but  by  far  too  infrequent  to  enable 
them  to  exercise  such  a  control  over  public 


affairs  as  is  exercised  by  the  Parliament  of 
Ghreat  Britain. 

'*  For  instance,  the  General  Assembly  met  at 
its  last  session  on  the  19th  of  October,  1868, 
and  was  prorogued  on  the  14th  of  December  of 
the  same  year,  after  a  session  of  only  fifty-six 
days,  and  it  may  probably  not  meet  again  until 
the  month  of  March,  1865 ;  that  is,  not  until 
after  an  interval  of  fifteen  months. 

**  Whilst  the  General  Assembly  exercises  so 
feeble  a  control  over  public  affiurs,  what  is 
termed  the  cabinet  bears  but  a  &int  resem- 
blance to  the  strong  and  powerful  ministry 
which  can  be  formed  in  Great  Britain.  Since 
September,  1861,  there  have  been  three  minis- 
tries in  Zealand.  The  present  cabinet  con- 
sists of  five  members,  one  of  whom  has  been 
absent  in  England  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  of  the  existence  of  the  present 
ministry.  Two  other  members  of  the  ministry 
have  been  frequentiy  absent  from  the  capital, 
so  that  the  direction  of  affairs  involving  largely 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  employ- 
ment of  her  military  and  naval  forces,  and  the 
expenditure  of  their  fands,  has  rested  at  such 
times  in  the  hands  of  the  remaining  two  mem- 
bers of  the  ministry,  who  are  the  two  partners 
who  compose  one  of  the  leading  legal  firms  in 
the  town  of  Auckland.  And  it  was  on  advice 
thus  tendered  to  him  that  the  governor  was  fre- 
quentiy expected  to  act  in  the  most  important 
affairs  of  imperial  concern.  The  protest  I  now 
enclose  is  made  by  this  cabinet,  and  not  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  it  is  made  before 
your  last  despatch  is  known  in  the  colony,  and 
before  public  opinion  has  been  in  any  way 
formed  or  expressed  on  the  subject. 

'*  The  position  of  the  governor  in  this  colony 
is  also  peculiar,  from  thS  relations  existing 
between   the   mother-country  and  a  colony. 
The  governor  is  the  person  who  here  issues  in 
his  own  name  all  orders  to  the  chief  military 
and  naval  authorities ;  such  orders  are,  in  &d, 
openly  and  ostensibly  his  orders,  and  he  is 
apparentiy  responsible  for  all  acts  under  them, 
and  when  his  ministers  require  him  to  sign 
such  orders  he  is  really  their  servant,  and  yet 
is  responsible  to  the  British  Government  for 
the  orders  they  compel  him  to  give,  which  may 
be  repugnant  to  his  own  feelings ;  and  he  has 
also  here  none  of  the  facilities  for  procuring  a 
new  ministry  which  the  Grown  in  England  or 
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the  gorernors  of  neighbouring  colonies  possess, 
for  from  the  great  distance  of  the  seyeral 
settlements  from  each  other,  the  defective  in- 
formation they  possess  on  public  afihirs,  the 
rare  and  short  occasions  on  which  New  Zealand 
statesmen  are  brought  together  in  the  General 
Assembly,  it  is  aknost  impossible  for  the  gover- 
nor to  consnlt  them  as  to  whether  they  will  or 
will  not  form  a  new  Government,  or  for  them 
to  determine  what  support  they  can  reckon 
upon  in  the  General  Assembly,  if  they  under- 
take to  do  so. 

"  It  should  also  be  remembered,  in  reference 
to  the  two  distinct  populations  in  this  country, 
that  the  native  population,  who  are  the  largest 
landed  proprietors  in  the  Northern  island,  are 
unrepresented  in  the  General  Assembly.  The 
other  population,  the  European  one,  is  the 
governing  body.  Necessarily,  in  a  civil  war, 
the  feeling  of  race  exercises  some  influence. 
Men's  passions  more  or  less  lead  them  to  adopt 
extreme  views,  and  to  hasty  and  often  ill-con- 
Bidered  acts,  in  which  they  are  sustained  by  a 
public  opinion  to  which  there  is  little  or  no 
counterpoise ;  so  that,  suirounded  by  such  in- 
fluences, it  would  be  veiy  difficult  for  a  minis- 
ter, endued  with  the  very  calmest  mind,  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion.  And  this  diffi- 
culty is  greatly  increased  when  he  has  to  please 
a  constituency  in  which  almost  universal  suff- 
rage prevails,  and  which  is  ofl;en  composed  of 
one  race  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  a  race  which 
it  is  to  govern,  and  which  is  to  be  subdued  by 
an  anny  supplied  to  the  mother  country. 

'*  Great  Britain,  in  whose  service  the  officers 
and  men  of  her  naval  and  military  forces  have 
engaged  themselves,  often,  from  the  highest 
motives,  owes  something  to  the  feelings  of  these 
officers  and  men,  and  something  to  the  welfare 
of  the  wives  and  children  of  her  soldiers  ;  and 
I  do  not  think  that,  when  two  populations  are 
arrayed  against  one  another,  as  is  now  the  case 
in  this  colony,  the  uncontrolled  power  over  the 
lives,  actions,  and  honour  of  these  officers  and 
men,  and  of  the  welfare  of  their  wives  and 
children,  should  be  handed  over  to  irresponsible 
persons,  or  at  least  but  feebly  responsible  to 
a  Colonial  Legislature,  the  seats  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  depend  upon  constituencies  who 
must  by  the  course  of  events  be  more  or  less 
excited  against  another  race  which  is  unrepre- 
sented in  that  Legislature." 
YoL.  n. 


On  the  8th  October,  Governor  Sir  George 
Grey  communicated  that  before  his  responsible 
advisers  would  assent  to  his  issuing  the  pro- 
clamation he  wished  to  put  forth  offering  to 
receive  the  submission  of  such  tribes  who  had 
been  involved  in  the  rebellion  as  would  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  make  the  cession  of  such 
territory  as  might  be  fixed  by  the  lieutenant- 
general  and  himself,  which  they  would  only 
have  done  in  each  case  after  hearing  and  con- 
sidering the  opinion  of  ministers,  they  required 
him  to  give  a  vague  assurance  that  the  cessions 
taken  should  be  to  the  extent  required  for  the 
purposes  of  settlement  and  of  defraying  part 
of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  governor  could 
not  give  the  assurance  asked  for  in  the  vague 
terms  in  which  it  was  put  to  him.  He  thought 
it,  however,  desirable  to  ascertain,  if  their  wishes 
could  be  met,  what  was  the  quantity  of  land 
they  required  to  be  taken,  and  in  what  localities, 
and  he  received  a  statement  of  the  quantities 
of  land  to  be  taken  in  cessions  or  otherwise 
which  they  would  now  deem  sufficient,  viz., 
1,600,000  acres,  although  it  appears  that  this 
quantity  falls  very  far  short  of  what  was  pro- 
posed in  the  general  assembly,  and  that  they 
only  made  this  modification  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  any  imputation  even,  of  prolonging  the 
war  for  the  acquisition  of  territory.  Out  of 
this  quantity  they  required  600,000  acres  to  be 
taken  at  Taranaki  and  Whanganui;  that  is, 
more  than  900  square  miles.  As  the  governor 
thought  that  hardly  100  miles  length  of  terri- 
tory between  these  places  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  and  that  that  country  was 
probably  on  the  whole  of  no  immediate  value 
for  settlement  for  an  average  distance  of  nino 
miles  inland,  it  appeared,  if  he  was  right  in 
thus  thinking,  that  the  result  would  be  that  he 
should  have  to  take  the  entire  native  .territory 
of  friendly  natives  and.all  others  in  that  district. 
The  governor  therefore  asked  his  responsible 
advisers  to  furnish  him  with  tracings  which 
would  show  approximately  the  boundaries  of  the 
territory  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  con- 
fiscate in  the  Waikato  country  and  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Taranaki  and  near  Whanganui.  To 
this  they  answered  that  they  were,  even  at  that 
date,  unable  to  supply  tracings  which  would 
show  even  approximately  the  boundaries  of  the 
territory  that  they  proposed  to  confiscate,  and 
that  they  had  not  sufficient  information  to  de- 
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termine  even  the  precise  localities.  It  was 
impossible  to  act  on  such  vague  statements. 
It  seemed  wrong  that  her  Majestj*s  forces 
should  be  sent  to  conquer  land  anywhere,  with 
no  direct  and  certain  object  aimed  at.  It 
seemed  due  equally  to  the  European  in- 
habitants of  this  country  and  the  natives  that 
the  aim  and  scope  of  the  war  should  be  de- 
termined, and  that  it  should  be  known  what 
was  required,  and  the  acquisition  of  what  terri- 
tory would  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  The 
governor,  therefore,  again  requested  definite 
information  upon  this  subject,  and  in  reply 
received  the  tracings. 

On  the  26th  January,  1865,  the  Right  Hon. 
Edward  Cardwell  sent  a  despatch  to  the  go- 
vernor, Sir  George  Grey,  with  reference  to  the 
proclamation,  and  also  upon  the  differences 
between  the  governor,  the  responsible  advisers 
and  the  assembly,  in  the  following  terms: — 
<<  I  approve  the  step  you  have  taken  in  issuing 
a  proclamation  stating  to  the  rebel  natives  the 
tenns  on  which  her  Migesty's  clemency  will  be 
extended  to  them.  In  my  last  despatch  I  ex- 
pressed my  great  regret  that  some  sufficient 
steps  had  not  long  ago  been  taken  with  this 
view.  I  cannot  but  think  that  at  some  foimer 
periods,  as  for  instance  immediately  after  your 
success  at  Rangiriri  and  the  occupation  of 
Ngaruawahia  by  the  Queen's  troops,  or  again 
after  the  success  of  Colonel  Greer  at  Tauranga, 
the  opportunity  might  have  been  seized  with 
great  advantage  of  making  known  the  terms  on 
which  those  who  had  been  in  arms  might 
return  to  their  allegiance.  It  may  be  doubted 
now  whether,  after  the  unfortunate  escape  of 
the  prisoners  and  their  establishment  in  a 
fortified  position  in  the  hitherto  undisturbed 
district  north  of  Auckland,  the  same  prospect 
of  success  attends  the  measure.  Nevertheless 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  approve  it.  I  sincerely 
regret  indeed  that  the  consent  of  your  ministers 
has  been  withheld  from  this  important  step. 
It  was,  however,  absolutely  necessary  for  yon 
to  act  with  decision.  In  consulting  with 
General  Cameron  and  Sir  W.  Wiseman, — and 
taking  in  concurrence  with  them  the  step 
which,  after  full  consideration,  you  believed  to 
be  the  most  judicious, — ^you  acted  in  con- 
formity with  your  instructions  and  fulfilled  the 
intentions  of  her  Majesty's  Government.  I 
trust  that  the  result  has  answered  your  expec- 


tations,— and  in  that  case,  I  doubt  not  you 
will  have  proceeded  without  delay  to  specify 
\he  quantity  of  land  which  you  require  to  be 
ceded  by  the  rebel  tribes. 

**  It  may,  however,  not  improbably  hare 
happened  that  the  measure  taken  after  so  long 
delay,  and  under  circumstances  comparatirely 
BO  unfavourable,  may  have  failed: — or  maj 
have  been  attended  only  with  very  partial 
success.  In  this  case  you  will  at  least  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  giren 
to  the  rebels  an  opportunity  of  obtainiDg 
terms ;  and  that  the  refusal  of  those  terms 
has  been  their  own  act.  You  will  then  do  well 
to  proceed  at  once  to  cany  into  effect  the 
Settlements  Act,  in  conformity  with  the  in- 
structions conveyed  to  you  in  my  despatch  of 
April  last.  You  will,  I  think,  do  weU  to  state 
in  the  most  public  manner,  the  extent  of  tbe 
confiscation  you  propose  to  sanction;  and  let 
the  hostile  natives  understand  that  if  they 
abstain  from  further  acts  of  war,  and  return  to 
habits  of  obedience  and  order,  they  will 
remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the 
lands  which  are  not  included  in  the  confisca- 
tion. 

*'  The  limits  to  which  that  confiseatiou 
must  be  carried  can  only  be  decided  on  the 
spot,  with  local  knowledge,  and  with  an  im- 
mediate application  to  the  circnmstanees  of 
the  time.  This  is  a  matter  encompassed  with 
difficulties  of  detail,  involving  most  important 
considerations  of  justice,  policy,  and  finance. 
But  the  principles  by  which  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment expect  you  to  be  guided  in  fixing 
these  limits  are  laid  down  as  clearly  as  I 
could  express  them  in  my  despatch  of  April 
26th. 

*'  I  have  been  in  communication  on  this 
subject  with  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for  War. 
The  time  at  which  you  will  jeceive  this 
despatch  will  nearly  coincide  with  the  tennina- 
tion  of  your  summer,  and  the  usual  cessation 
of  active  military  operations  in  New  Zealand. 
It  will  also  coincide  with  the  period  at  which 
the  estimates  now  about  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  will  come  into  operation. 

"  You  were  quite  right  in  refusing  your 
assent  to  any  plan  of  operations,  which  in  your 
judgment  and  that  of  General  Camerou  would 
have  rendered  large  reinforcements  necessaiT, 
— ^might  have  involved  their  detention  iu  the 
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country  for  many  years,*— and  I  presume  woold, 
by  cariTing  the  troops  into  positions  still  more 
remote  from  Auckland,  have  added  to  the  cost 
of  transport  already  so  enormous.  It  appears 
now  that  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the 
military  expenditure  upon  the  colonial  treasury 
the  colonial  ministers  have  thought  it  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  issue  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected order,  by  which  all  the  local  forces  at 
Taranaki,  except  the  military  settlers,  have 
been  struck  off  pay  and  rations  ;  and  I  under- 
stUnd  that,  generally,  the  retrenchment  of 
military  expenditure  is  regarded  by  them  as 
necessary  in  the  present  circumstances.  They 
will,  I  think,  be  prepared  at  the  same  time  to 
expect  that  her  Majesty's  Goyemment  will  have 
the  same  object  in  view,  and  will  at  least  refuse 
their  sanction  to  new  and  more  extended 
operations. 

"  But  if  the  objects  of  the  war  are  not  ex- 
tended beyond  those  limits  which  appear  to 
have  been  contemplated  by  you  in  your  despatch 
of  6th  January,  1864,  and  were  approved  by  her 
Migesty's  Government  in  my  despatch  of  26th 
April  last,  her  Mi^esty's  Government  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  now  be  possible  consider- 
ably to  reduce  the  force  maintained  in  New 
Zealand,  and  to  curtail  within  much  narrower 
limits  the  proportionate  expense  of  the  commis- 
sariat and  transport  necessary  for  that  force. 

<<In  the  Waikato  District,  the  defeated 
natives  appear  to  have  retreated  to  positions  to 
which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  follow  them 
without  entering  upon  new  and  expensive  ope- 
rations of  indefinite  extent,  and  of  extraordinary 
local  difficulty.  At  Taranaki  the  insurgents 
have  been  driven  from  their  strongholds,  and 
New  Plymouth  so  far  relieved  from  danger  that 
the  Colonial  Government  have  thought  them- 
selves justified  in  discontinuing  the  services  of 
the  militia.  At  Tauranga  the  submission  of 
the  natives  has  been  complete,  and  the  only 
danger  which  has  been  suggested  in  that 
quarter  is  that  which  General  Cameron  appre- 
hends may  arise  if  the  Colonial  Government 
persist  in  their  intention  of  purchasing  a  very 
large  extent  of  country,  a  portion  of  which  b 
at  a  great  distance  frt>m  his  posts,  while  the 
right  to  sell  it  is  disputed  by  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Thames. 

"  In  determining  the  limits  of  confiscation 
yoa  will  have  to  arrive,  between  conflicting 


difficulties,  at  a  decision  of  great  importance 
to  the  future  welfiure  of  the  colony.  On  the 
one  hand,  I  agree  with  your  advisers  that  any 
exhibition  of  vacillation  or  weakness  at  the 
present  juncture  would  be  ivery  unfortunate ; 
and  it  is  always  a  subject  for  careful  considera- 
tion, in  dealing  with  a  native  race,  whether 
any  concession  even  in  the  hour  of  conquest 
may  not  be  regarded  in  that  light.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  push  into  the  heart  of  a  hostile 
country,  like  the  Upper  Waikato,  a  narrow 
line  of  undefended  settlements,  might  be  to  lay 
the  certain  train  for  future  conflicts.  If  you 
considered  that  you  were  called  upon  to  con- 
fiscate in  the  Taranaki  district  the  entire 
native  territory  of  friendly  natives  and  all 
others,  you  had  evidently  no  alternative  but  to 
refuse  your  assent.  Such  a  course  would  evi- 
dently be  at  variance  with  your  instructions 
and  with  the  plainest  rules  of  justice,  and 
would  be  incompatible  with  any  hope  of  endur- 
ing peace.  I  will  not  attempt  to  prescribe  to 
you  in  detail  the  frontier  which  you  should 
establish  either  at  Waikato  or  at  New  Plymouth. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  safely  to  do  sdt 
But  acting  in  the  spirit  of  your  instructions, 
you  will  take  care  to  lay  down  such  limits  as 
may  in  your  judgment,  after  consultation  with 
the  general,  appear  to  be  most  consistent  with 
justice,  both  towards  tribes  and  individuals^ 
and  best  calculated  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
colonists.  All  land  included  under  such  confis- 
cation will  be  justly  assigned  to  the  colonial 
Government  for  purposes  either  of  settlement, 
or  of  sale,  or  for  fulfilling  the  pledges  given  to 
the  proposed  militaiy  settlers.  But  to  conquer 
more  knd  than  may  be  necessary  with  a  view 
to  the  future  safety  of  the  colonists,  is  not  an 
object  for  which  her  Majesty's  Government 
connder  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  an  army 
in  New  Zeaknd ;  nor  can  they  consent  to  the 
confiscation  of  territory,  however  justly  fbrfinted 
by  rebellion,  which  would  render  necessary  the 
employment  of  an  Imperial  force  to  protect  the 
new  occupiers  against  the  former  owners  of 
thekind* 

«<  There  may,  indeed,  be  districts  cooqoei^ 
from  the  hostile  natives  which  they  may  justly 
deserve  to  lose,  and  iriiidli  tlie  colony  may 
fiiiriy  expect,  as  a  result  of  its  efiorU  and 
expenditure,  to  acquire ;  and  yet  these  district* 
may,  in  yonr  opinion  and  thai  of  the  geoend. 
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be  so  sitnated  as  not  to  justify  yon  in  holding 
them  by  scattered  detachments  of  the  Qaeen*s 
troopsi  both  on  account  of  the  heavy  expense 
for  transport  to  which  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment would  continue  to  be  exposed,  and  the 
nnsuitable  nature  of  the  service  itself.  In  this 
case,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  retain  the  terri- 
tory so  situated,  subject  to  the  general  condi- 
tions which  I  have  attached  to  every  act  of 
forfeiture,  provided  that  the  colonial  Govern- 
ment be  prepared  to  hold  it  with  its  own  local 
forces,  or  military  settlers,  or  both  ;  and  that 
in  your  opinion  it  can  be  safely  forfeited,  with- 
out sowing  the  seed  of  future  hostility  with  the 
natives. 

'<  The  Imperial  Parliament  has  provided  with 
great  liberality  for  the  expense  incurred  in  two 
campaigns,  and  has  offered  to  the  colony  to 
guarantee  a  loan  unusually  large  in  proportion 
to  the  resources  of  the  colony.  This  liberality 
has  been  shown  upon  the  faith  of  repeated 
statements  respecting  the  policy  which  has 
been  pres9ribed  to  you  in  your  instructions  with 
regard  both  to  the  operations  of  the  war,  and 
%)  the  confiscation  of  native  land.  It  would 
not  be  possible  for  her  Majesty's  Government 
to  submit  to  Parliament  for  the  ensuing  year 
estimates  rendered  necessary  by  an  opposite 
policy;  or  by  an  intention  of  continuing  the 
war  longer  than  was  required  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  policy  which  had  been  declared. 

**  1  saw  with  great  satisfaction  that  your  as- 
sembly was  about  to  meet ;  and  trust  that  their 
deliberations  will  have  done  much  to  terminate 
those  painful  controversies,  in  which  you  have 
been  involved  with  your  responsible  advisers. 
I  do  not  think  thai  I  should  advance  the  public 
interest  by  entering  into  any  lengthened  dis- 
cussion of  those  differences  which  have  so 
frequently  arisen  between  yourself  and  your 
ministers,  or  of  the  voluminous  minutes  in 
which  they  are  conveyed.  Indeed,  voluminous 
as  are  the  papers  already  before  me  respecting 
the  unfortunate  escape  of  the  prisoners  from 
Eawau,  that  controversy  is  not  closed,  and  the 
subject  is  not  even  ripe  for  me  to  form,  or  to 
express,  my  view  upon  it. 

**  I  will,  however,  say,  I  do  not  consider  my- 
self as  reversing  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  despatch  of  the  26th  of 
February,  1868,  No.  22,  but  as  dealing  with 
a  state  of  things  to  which  that  despatch  was 


not  in  any  degree  intended  to  apply.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  wrote  when  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  her  Majesty's  troops  were 
present  in  the  colony,  and  before  those  troops 
were  engaged  in  hostilities,  and  he  explained 
with  reference  to  that  state  of  things  that  the 
governor  had  certain  limited  responsibilities  re- 
specting the  government  of  the  natives  and  the 
exclusive  power  of  determining  whether,  and  in 
what  manner,  her  Majesty's  forces  should  be 
employed.  But  he  did  not  define  or  endeavour 
to  define  the  relations  between  the  Imperial  and 
Colonial  Governments  after  a  civil  war  should 
have  actually  broken  out.  So  fiar  was  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  from  intending  to  give  up  to 
the  colonial  ministers  the  control  of  questions 
affecting  peace  and  war,  that  in  his  despatch  of 
26th  of  February  1868,  No.  22,  he  stated 
expressly : — 

"  '  You  would  be  bound  to  judge  for  yourself 
as  to  the  justice  and  propriety  of  employing, 
and  the  best  mode  of  employing,  her  Majesfy^s 
forces.  In  this  matter  you  might  of  course 
fortify  yourself  by  taking  the  opinions  of  yonr 
ministers,  but  Uie  responsibility  would  rest 
with  yourself  and  the  officer  in  command.' 

**  In  these  words  he  plainly  indicated,  as  I 
think,  that  principle  of  conduct  in  these 
matters,  which  it  has  been  necessary  for  me, 
under  very  different  circumstances,  to  carry 
into  practical  effect.  On  my  own  part,  I  have 
always  declared  my  detennination  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  principle  of  local  self-govemment, 
as  regards  the  affairs  either  of  the  colonists  or 
of  the  natives.  But  self-government  means 
the  control  by  any  people  of  their  own  forces, 
their  own  finances,  and  their  own  relations  of 
peace  and  X7ar.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
right  of  establishing  a  policy  shall  belong  to 
one  body,  and  the  duty  of  providing  the 
means  of  carrying  that  policy  into  effect  shall 
be  laid  upon  another.  The  principal  respon- 
sibility of  carrying  on  this  war,  and  even  the 
chief  share  in  the  cost  of  its  operations,  has 
devolved  upon  the  mother-country ;  and  it  has 
been  impossible  for  the  home  Government  to 
permit  the  control  of  the  war  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  colonial  ministers,  where  their 
opinions  have  differed  from  those  of  the 
officers  more  directly  responsible  to  the  Crown. 
Questions  may  of  course  be  raised  as  to  the 
application  of  this  principle,  but  it  is  the  only 
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principle  upon  which  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment could  consent  to  carry  on  a  War  for  the 
security  of  the  colonists. 

"  The  views  of  ministerial  authority  enter- 
tained hy  your  advisers  appear  to  me  wholly 
foreign  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
colony  is  placed ;  and  I  cannot '^but  feel  that 
OTciy  consideration  of  gratitude  to  the  mother- 
countiyy  and  even  of  enlightened  self-interest 
shonld  have  led  them  to  support  cordially 
almost  any  )ine  of  policy  which  the  governor 
and  general  might  deliberately  adopt,  rather 
than  engage  in  a  struggle  for  power,  with  its 
attendant  controversieB,  delays,  and  changes 
of  purpose. 

<<It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  do  not  acknowledge  the 
obligation  to  carry  on  war  at  the  expense  of 
this  country  till  the  natives  are  so  broken  or 
disheartened  as  to  render  further  war  im- 
possible. Nor,  again,  do  they  think  it  indis- 
pensable to  require  that  any  specific  conditions 
should  be  made  respecting  the  universal  re- 
cognition of  European  law  in  districts  in  which 
we  have  not,  as  yet,  the  power  practically  to 
ensure  to  the  natives  the  benefits  of  European 
institutions. 

"The  objects  which  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  been  desirous  of  effecting  for  the 
colonists  are  substantially  these: — They  have 
wished  to  carry  on  the  war  till  the  rebels  had 
been  unequivocally  defeated.  This  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  Waikato  and  Tauranga 
districts,  and  less  completely  at  Taranaki  also. 
They  have  wished  to  infiict  upon  the  rebel 
tribes,  or  some  of  them,  an  exemplary  punish- 
ment in  the  way  of  forfeiture  of  lands,  which 
shall  deter  them  from  any  wanton  aggression 
in  future.  This  your  instructions  enable  you 
to  execute.  Finally,  they  wish  to  restore  a  peace 
which  shall  enable  Europeans  and  Maories  to 
cultivate  their  lands  and  pursue  their  own 
interests  in  such  security  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits  of,  and  shall  remove  any  immediate 
occasion  of  quarrel.  Such  a  peace  might  re- 
store to  the  Natives  the  advantages  of  Euro- 
pean intercourse  and  trade,  and  give  opportunity 
for  that  intercourse  and  trade  to  produce  their 
invariable  results  in  the  growth  of  civilization 
and  the  extinction  of  anomalous  and  irregular 
authority. 

"I  have  been  desirous  of  thus  explaining  the 


views  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  in  order 
that  no  misapprehension  may  exist  in  New 
Zealand  of  the  obligations  admitted  or  of  the 
intentions  entertained  by  them. 

"Before  this  time  the  decision  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly  upon  the  questions  of  the  loan, 
the  contribution  for  imperial  aid,  and  the  modi- 
fication of  the  Settlements  act,  will  have  been 
arrived  at.  You  will  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  the  statesmen  whose  support  you 
have  looked  for ;  and  I  shall  learn  with  pleasure 
that  you  have  been  enabled  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration possessing  the  confidence  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  acting  cordially  with  you.  Upon 
the  assembly  itself  a  grave  responsibility 
will  have  rested.  Their  decisions  will  in 
all  probability  affect  in  no  slight  degree 
the  duration  of  the  present  unhappy  con- 
flict, the  future  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
colony,  and  the  maintenance  of  satisfiustory 
relations  between  the  two  races  and  between 
the  colony,  and  the  mother -country.  I 
shall  await  with  great  interest  your  report  of 
their  deliberations,  the  result  of  which  will 
necessarily  receive  the  very  serious  considera- 
tion of  her  Majesty's  Government.  There  is 
no  disposition  on  our  part  to  withdraw  fr^m  the 
colonial  government  any  portion  of  that  control 
over  the  afi&irs  either  of  the  settlers  or  of  the 
natives,  which  has  already  been  vested  in  them; 
and  I  shall  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  termination 
of  the  war,  not  only  on  its  own  account,  but 
also  because  it  will  relieve  the  home  Govern- 
ment from  duties  and  responsibilities  which  a. 
state  of  war  necessarily  imposes  upon  us,  but 
which  are  in  their  nature  difficult  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

"  I  have  written  this  despatch  in  concert  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  He  intends 
to  instruct  General  Cameron  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  return  to  England  of  a  portion 
of  the  forces  now  under  his  command;  but 
the  specific  instructions  are  open  to  modifica- 
tion according  to  the  news  which  he  may  receive 
by  the  next  mail  with  respect  to  the  prisoners 
escaped  fron  Eawau,  and  to  the  state  of  affiurs 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  island.  They 
will  be  sent  to  General  Cameron  by  the  next 
maU  from  England." 
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CHARITIES. 

Betum  of  Correspondence  between  the  Treasury 
and  the  Board  of  Inland  Eevenw  in  August 
and  September,  1868,  respecting  the  Exempt 
^tionfrom  Income  Tax  of  Rents  and  Dividends 
applied  to  Charitable  Purposes ;  and  of  Cot' 
respondence  between  the  Treasury,  the  Home 
Office,  and  the  Charity  Commissioners,  re- 
specting an  Inquiry  into  the  Management  of 
certain  Charitable  Institutions,  together  with 
the  Reports  of  the  Charity  Inspectors  by  whom 
such  inquiry  was  conducted.  (Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.)  19th  June,  1868. 
(882.) 

Ok  the  22nd  Angast,  1868,  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Bevenne  wrote  to  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury  asking  directions 
respecting  the  allowance  of  income  tax  on  rents 
and  dividends  applied  to  charitable  purposes. 
The  Act  5  &6  Vict.c.26,  ss.  88,  61,  and  88,  left 
such  allowance  entirely  with  the  special  com- 
missioner. But  there  were  many  cases  which 
did  not  seem  to  be  proper  subjects  for  relief, 
and  the  term  **  charitable  purpose''  was  not 
properly  interpreted,  and,  in  &ct,  there  was  no 
legal  disposition  of  them.  A  course  had  been 
followed  of  explaining  charitable  purpose  to  in- 
clude all  such  purposes  as  came  within  the 
meaning  and  provision  of  the  statute  of  the 
48  Elizabeth,  but  an  opinion  had  been  ob- 
tained which  showed  that  parochial  purposes 
and  charitable  purposes  are  two  distinct  things. 
Many  other  points  also  appeared  uncertain  on 
which  they  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury. 
And  the  following  Treasury  minute  was  made : — 

''  Write  to  Mr.  Waddington  requesting  him 
to  move  Secretary  Sir  George  Grey  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  instruct 
the  Charity  Commissioners  to  proceed  to  exer- 
cise their  legal  powers  of  inquiry  with  respect 
to  certain  of  the  foundations  known  to  the  law 
as  charitable,  especially  from  among  those  in 
the  metropolis. 

*'It  appears  to  my  lords  that,  upon  the 
recent  occasion  when  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  Parliament  to  withdraw  the 
exemption  enjoyed  by  charities  under  the  In- 
come Tax  Acts,  much'  difficulty  was  experienced 
from  the  want  of  full  and  accurate  information 
respecting  the  state  and  operation  of  many  of 
these  establishments.     It  was  stated  on  the  I 


part  of  several  among  them  that  the  effect  of 
their  taking  a  share  in  bearing  the  direct  taxa- 
tion of  the  country  must  be  to  limit  their  means 
of  usefulness,  and  statements  that  a  certain 
number  of  boys  must  be  dismissed  from  school, 
or  a  certain  number  of  patients  excluded  frY>m 
hospital,  were  calculated  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  public  mind ;  the  more  so  as 
there  were  not  the  means  which  serious  and 
prolonged  discussion  might  have  afforded  of 
testing  the  accuracy  and  value  of  these  state- 
ments. The  effect,  however,  even  of  the 
limited  discussion  which  did  actually  take 
place  was,  in  the  opinion  of  my  lords,  to 
awaken  a  desire  for  information  more  extensive 
than  has  hitherto  been  obtained,  and  to  sug* 
gest  the  idea  that  the  question  raised  was  one 
involving  matter  of  a  wider  interest  than  be- 
longed to  the  proposal  of  the  Government  re- 
garded in  itself  alone. 

"  But  it  is,  of  course,  the  fiscal  view  of  the 
subject  which  induces  my  lords  to  make  the 
suggestion  they  now  submit. 

'<  They  are  particularly  desirous  that  in  any 
inquiry  which  may  be  instituted  an  especial 
attention  may  be  paid  to  the  economy  with 
which  given  results  are  attained  in  endowed 
institutions  as  compared  with  unendowed  in- 
stitutions of  the  same  class. 

«  For  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  same  degree 
of  thrift  and  good  husbandry  prevails  in  the 
former,  as  must  on  all  accounts  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  as  indeed  is  known  general^  to 
exist  in  the  latter,  it  will  seem  to  follow  that 
the  withdrawal  of  an  exemption  which  is  now 
enjoyed  from  any  tax  must  lead  to  a  corres- 
ponding contraction  of  the  operations  of  the 
charity. 

**  Such  information  as  is  now  desired  wonld 
not  only  be  of  material  use  in  assisting  the 
executive  Government  to  decide  hereafter  upon 
its  duty  with  respect  to  a  system  of  exemptions 
which  is  of  a  rapidly  growing  financial  import- 
ance, but  would  also,  as  my  lords  believe,  be 
appreciated  by  Parliament  and  by  the  public. 

**  With  respect  to  the  particular  charities 
which  might  be  selected  for  examination  on 
this  occasion,  my  lords  apprehend  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners are  better  qualified  than  they  can  be  to 
fbrm  a  judgment  on  general  grounds.  They 
would,  however,  observe  that  in  the  remarks 
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they  have  made  they  have  had  especially, 
though  not  exclasively,  in  view  the  metropo- 
litan charities  which,  as  a  body,  assumed  so 
prominent  a  position  at  the  time  of  the  recent 
discussion,  which,  as  they  believe,  have  hither- 
to in  fewer  cases  been  the  subjects  of  inquiry 
by  the  commission  than  the  country  charities, 
and  which,  as  being  metropolitan,  might  be 
examined  and  reported  upon  with  peculiar 
facility  and  despatch. 

"  My  lords  assume  that  Christ's  Hospital, 
as  the  greatest  of  the  educational  charities, 
and  one,  at  least,  of  the  great  endowed  London 
hospitals  for  the  sick  (which  might  be  com- 
pared as  to  its  working  with  one  of  the  unen- 
dowed, the  circumstances  of  institutions  of  the 
latter  class  being  necessarily  open  to  the  pub- 
lic) would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fall  within 
the  number  of  institutions  to  which  attention 
would  be  directed.  They  would  also  suggest 
that,  with  a  view  to  aroiding  unnecessary 
delay,  the  list  should  be  limited  and  the  in- 
stances, as  &r  as  possible,  not  exceptional,  but 
characteristic  in  point  of  principle  and  opera- 
tion." 

The  Under-Secretary  of  State,  Home  Office, 
¥Frote  on  the  18th  August,  1868,  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  to  institute  an  inquiry  on  cer- 
tain institutions  known  to  the  law  as  charit- 
able, and  they  decided  to  do  so  en  the  follow- 
ing : — 1.  Christ's  Hospital ;  2.  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital;  8.  London  Hospital,  Whitechapel; 
4.  Bethlehem  Hospital;  5.  Morden  College, 
Blackheath;  and  6.  Magdalen  Hospital,  Black- 
fiiars'  Boad. 

**  Write  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Beyenue  that,  in  the  judgment  of  my  lords  the 
present  administration  of  the  Income  Tax  Act 
with  respect  to  charities  is  in  its  detail  cer- 
tainly unsatisffictory.  Where  an  exemption 
from  a  tax  is  granted  nothing  can  be  more 
clearly  requisite  than  that  the  limits  of  such 
exemption  should  be  well  considered  and  de- 
fined, in  order  that  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
presumed  to  rest  may  come  clearly  into  view. 
In  the  present  instance  it  appears  that  paro- 
chial purposes  are  treated  as  charitable  pur- 
poses, not  only  in  law  generally  but  under  the 
Income  Tax  Acts,  while  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  have  decUred  that  the  two  are  plainly 
distinguished,  and  that  an  exemption  from 
income  tax  ought  not  to  be  granted  in  respect 


of  funds  which  are  to  go  in  aid  of  the  rates. 
It  seems  clear  that  this  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  is  in  clear  accordance  with  the  reason 
of  the  case.  For  suppose  two  neighbouring 
parishes,  A  and  B,  each  to  spend  600/.  per 
annum  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  A  to  raise 
the  money  by  rates,  B  to  meet  the  charge  by 
the  income  of  lands  devised  for  the  purpose, 
the  inhabitants  of  B  ei\joy,  by  what  relatirely 
to  them  may  be  termed  an  accident,  a  great 
relief  from  local  taxation ;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  parish  A  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  comparative  disadvantage  at 
which  they  stand.  But  the  case  is  materially 
different  when  the  state  steps  in  and  aggra- 
vates the  inequality  by  adding  to  the  fund 
available  in  parish  B  the  amount  of  income  tax 
.  which  may  be  due  upon  600/.,  while  it  refuses 
to  make  a  similar  allowance  on  the  like  amount 
raised  by  rates  for  the  same  purposes  in  parish 
A.  It  is  impossible  to  justify  the  remission  of 
the  tax  in  B  by  any  argument  except  such  as 
entails  by  way  of  consequence  the  exemption 
from  income  tax  of  such  portion  of  all  income 
tax  as  is  payable  in  local  rates  and  taxes,  if, 
indeed,  the  conclusion  does  not  also  embrace 
taxes  of  every  kind. 

"  This  state  of  things  must  be  regarded  as 
one  that  upon  some  suitable  occasion  should  be 
considered  with  a  view  to  a  remedy.  But  my 
lords  conceive  that  it  would  not  be  expedient 
to  apply  such  a  remedy  by  any  instruction  from 
the  executive  Government  founded  on  the 
opinion  of  the  law  officers  [of  1866.  The 
actual  administration  of  the  tax  has  acquired, 
it  may  be  held,  so  much  of  prescription  as 
ought  to  stand  good  at  least  against  any  inter- 
position  by  an  authority  purely  administrative ; 
and  there  is  additional  reason  for  embracing 
such  a  view  at  a  time  when  the  principle  of  the 
exemption  of  charities  at  large  has  recently 
been  called  in  question  by  her  Miyesty's  Go* 
vemment. 

"  My  lords  therefore  conclude  thai  the  sub- 
ject is  one  which  should  be  reserved  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  legisUture,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  practice  which  has  hitherto  prevailed 
should  be  followed,  while  the  board  would  do 
well  at  the  same  time  to  guard,  as  &r  as  may 
be,  against  any  £urther  extension  of  the  incon- 
venient latitude  which  already  exists.'' 
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LORD  CREWE'S  CHARITY. 

The  follovcing  facts  relate  to  the  Chanties  of 
NatJianiel  Lord  Crewe ^  Bishop  of  Dnrham, 
and  Dr.  John  Sharp,  reported  npon  by 
Mr.  Francis  Offley  Martin. 

By  will,  dated  Jane  24,  1720,  Lord  Crewe  left 
certain  manors  and  estates,  comprising  an  en- 
dowment producing  an  income  of  9,446/.  for 
schools,  churches,  and  other  charities.  Dr. 
Sharp,  by  indenture  dated  18th  November, 
1788,  left  a  castle  and  lands  at  Bambnrgh 
for  the  reception  of  shipwrecked  sailors,  and 
for  the  occasional  residence  of  the  tnistees. 
These  and  other  legacies  produced  an  income 
for  the  last  ten  years  of  95,647/.,  and 
with  stock  sold,  97,647/.  The  expenditure 
consisted  of  certain  benefactions,  such  as  re- 
tiring pension,  1,226/.;  sick  and  holiday  wages, 
89/.;  doles  and  gift  on  the  estates,  772/.; 
subscription  to  medical  charities,  882/.;  sub- 
scriptions to  religious  and  educational  societies, 
914/.;  charitable  pensions,  1,854/.;  gifts  of  5/. 
and  upward,  691/. ;  smaller  gifts,  71/. ;  total, 
5,501/.  The  schools  and  education  caused  an 
expenditure  of  14,971/.,  and  there  was  con- 
siderable expenditure  on  churches,  chancels, 
parsonages,  and  there  was  the  tower  fund.  On 
the  general  administrations  of  this  charity, 
Mr.  Martin  made  the  following  observations: — 
"It  is  submitted  that  the  management  of 
Lord  Crewe's  charity  has  been  neither  judicious 
nor  economical.  The  cost  of  new  buildings 
and  repairs  for  many  years  has  been  such  as 
to  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  outlay  under 
this  head  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  improvi- 
dent. During  the  ten  years  from  1858  to  1862 
the  expenditure  of  the  trust  has  exceeded  the 
income.  The  expenses  of  agency  and  manage- 
ment are  considerable,  but  the  most  remark- 
able branch  of  expenditure  is  that  of  the 
trustees  themselves.  It  was  not  contemplated 
by  Lord  Crewe  that  they  should  reside  at  the 
castle  at  all,  much  less  that  an  establishment 
of  servants  should  be  kept  there  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  trust  be  made  subject  to 
rates,  taxes,  wages,  and  other  expenses  of  a 
furnished  residence.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Bev.  J.  Dixon  Clarke,  who  has  visited  the 
castle  on  business  at  all  seasons,  and  who  has 
never  resided  there  for  any  lengthened  period, 
the  trustees  have  selected  the  summer,  and 


once  or  twice  the  early  autumn,  for  their 
residence.  In  these  months  wrecks  seldom 
happen,  and  indeed  any  supposed  connection 
between  the  "protested"  residence  of  the 
trustees,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  casualties 
on  the  coast,  is  altogether  imaginary.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  what  good  has  been  effected 
by  this  residence,  which,  if  it  ever  were  a 
duty,  has  long  become  a  privilege.  It  has  not 
insured  economy  in  the  management  of  the 
property.  With  the  exception  of  the  support 
of  a  washhouse  and  laundry  (and  the  use  of 
these  ought  not  to  be  altogether  gratuitous) 
the  money  expended  as  charity  in  the  village 
of  Bamburgh  has  not  been  applied  wisely. 
Free  gifts  tend  rather  to  produce  mendicity 
than  to  relieve  distress.  The  benevolence  of 
the  tinstees  in  past  times  was  still  more  injn- 
dicious;  the  distribution  of  food,  or  the  sale  of 
it  at  reduced  prices,  being  contrary  to  every 
recognized  principle  of  social  economy.  The 
''protested"  residence  has  not  prevented  the 
patrol  of  the  coast  from  sinking  into  a  moekeir, 
nor  has  it  insured  any  effectual  supervision  of 
the  dispensary.  The  trustees  have  neglected 
to  inspect  the  case-books,  and  they  have  per- 
mitted the  midwife  to  retain  her  office  till  she 
has  become  superannuated,  and  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  school 
the  diet  of  4he  boarders  has  been  left,  appa- 
rently, too  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  matron. 
A  dietary  once  fixed  should  be  observed,  and 
not  altered  without  competent  authority.  It  is 
possible  that  if  a  more  liberal  scale  were 
adopted  the  health  of  the  children  would  be 
better.  Some  of  the  journeys  of  the  trustees, 
those  for  instance  to  attend  the  rent-dinners, 
have  been  altogether  uncalled  for,  and  to  have 
been  charged  at  eight  or  nine  times  more  than 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  actual,  or  at  least 
necessary,  cost.  In  other  great  charities  the 
receiver  alone  attends  the  audits,  and  b$.  per 
head  is  considered  a  liberal  allowance  for  a 
dinner  to  the  tenants.  At  Blanchland  2s.  &/. 
and  punch  is  found  sufficient,  while  at  Bamburgh 
the  average  is  said  to  be  8s.*  The  ''open 
house  "  kept  at  this  season  at  the  castle  is  un- 
necessary and  unjustifiable.   The  castle  cellar,! 

*  If  taken  on  the  tenants  only  it  wonld  be  lit: 
f  The  trustees  keep  a  stock  of  wine  in  the  csstio 
cellar,  which  they  pay  for  as  they  consume  it.    The 
sums  paid  by  them  for  wine  bought  has  been  aboat 
30/,  a  year. 
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the  castle  battery,  the  castle  bathmg-machine, 
the  castle  carriage,  and  the  castle  flags  con- 
tribate  to  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the 
trustees  and  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The  library  enables 
them  to  pursue  their  studies  while  enjoying  the 
bracing  sea-breezes  of  the  place,  but  none  con- 
tribute directly  or  indirectly  to  the  good  of  the 
charity.  Of  the  various  items  of  the  trustees' 
expenditure  during  the  last  ten  years,  that  on 
the  catalogue  of  the  library  has  been  the  most 
extravagant,  and  that  on  the  flags  the  most 
useless.  The  catalogue  and  the  bunting  are, 
it  is  submitted,  in  technical  language  clear 
breaches  of  trust,  and  would  not  be  allowed  in 
case  of  an  information. 

**  The  castle  is  too  cold,  windy,  and  exposed 
for  the  residence  throughout  the  year  of  girls 
of  tender  age,  more  especially  where  many  of 
them  are  of  an  unhealthy  constitution.  It  is  a 
most  inconvenient  place  for  a  dispensaiy.  Both 
of  these  establishments  might  be  removed  with 
advantage  to  the  village,  where  an  office  might 
easily  be  found  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
agent. 

**  The  whole  of  the  castle  buildings  might  thus 
be  made  productive.  The  sands  are  splendid 
and  the  bathing  excellent.  There  seems  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  summer,  apart- 
ments in  the  castle,  if  let,  would  be  thronged; 
many  persons  are  now  obliged  to  bathe  under 
the  rocks  who  would  gladly  pay  for  the  ac- 
commodation which  the  trustees  enjoy  for 
nothing.  The  place  would  perhaps  be  too  cold 
in  the  winter  months  for  a  sea-side  infirmary. 

"  The  history  of  this  charity  suggests  many 
other  observations.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
'prove  the  necessity  of  an  entire  change  and  of  the 
interference  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  if  not  of 
Parliament.  The  numbers  of  the  trustees 
should  be  increased,  and  an  admixture  of  lay- 
men would  be  desirable;  the  prohibition  of 
the  increase  of  the  fixed  payments  should  be 
rescinded,  and  after  such  an  augmentation  of 
these  as  the  altered  value  of  money  has  rendered 
equitable,  the  surplus  should  be  devoted  to 
some  specific  useful  purposes,  instead  of  being 
frittered  away  in  smfdl  payments,  frequently  of 
little  use,  if  not  occasionally  mischievous. 

'^The  observations  which  have  been  made 
may  possibly  give  pain  to  the  trustees.  Two 
of  them  have  been  very  recently  appointed,  and 


are  not  answerable  for  the  present  state  of 
things.  A  third,  the  Rev.  Dixon  Clarke,  must 
be  exempt  from  all  censure.  He  has,  as 
already  observed,  attended  at  all  seasons.  He 
has  made  many  unrecorded  journeys,  and  ren- 
dered great  service  to  the  trust.  Had  he  been 
elected  sooner,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
placed  its  afiairs  in  a  sounder  position.  The 
remaining  trustees  are  gentlemen  of  high  cha- 
racter. Being  advanced  in  years  they  have 
lately  taken  little  or  no  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  charity.  One  of  them  has  taken 
but  very  little  advantage  of  the  castle,  and  has 
not  resided  there  at  all  since  1855.  The  other 
of  them  has  removed  to  a  great  distance,  but 
still  keeps  his  yearly  residence.  It  can  only 
be  said  of  them  that  they  concurred  in  a 
system  which  had  been  long  established  and 
which  they  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
change.  This  system  seems  to  have  been 
finally  established  by  the  resolution  of  1794, 
made  under  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  trustees,  but  to  some 
extent  sanctioned  by  the  conmdssioners  of 
inquiry,  who  mentioned  it  without  censure  and 
even  with  a  kind  of  implied  approbation.  In 
charities  founded  for  specific  purposes,  endowed 
with  far  larger  estates,  the  trustees  have  dele- 
gated the  management  of  their  property  to 
agents  of  integrity  and  intelligence,  and  have 
contented  themselves  with  occasional  and  in- 
expensive visits.  Had  Lord  Crewe  foreseen 
the  great  increase  of  his  property  and  given 
less  latitude  to  his  trustees,  they  could  not 
have  clothed  their  office  with  an  interest,  and 
the  castle  at  Bambui^h  would  not  have  become 
a  splendid  free  watering-place  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  Dr.  Sharp  may  perhaps  be 
looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the  objectionable 
system  which  now  prevails  at  Bamburgh.  His 
^6  form  a  kind  of  parasitical  foundation, 
which,  as  already  hinted,  have  diverted  a  large 
portion  of  Lord  Crewe's  bounty  from  charitable 
purposes.  Should  the  principal  charity  be  re- 
modelled and  an  end  put  to  the  present  system, 
a  scheme  for  the  minor  gift  will  be  required. 
The  library  also  must  be  dealt  with.  If  it  were 
sold  and  the  proceeds  handed  over  to  Lord 
Crewe*s  trust,  it  might  in  some  measure  atone 
for  the  loss  which  the  smaller  has  occasioned 
to  the  larger  foundation. 
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CHRIST'S   HOSPITAL, 

OTHKBWriSB    CALLED    THE    BLUE    COAT    SCHOOL,   IM 
THE     CITT    OF    LONDON. 

Mb.  Hare  made  the  following  report  on  this 
charity :  — * '  The  hospital  originated  in  the  volun- 
taiy  suhscriptions  of  charitable  persons,  col- 
lected about  the  year  1550,  for  the  purpose  of 
adapting  some  of  the  buildings  of  the  Grey 
Friars  house,  which,  with  the  hospital  of 
Bartholomew  and  other  neighbouring  ecclesias- 
tical property,  had  in  1647  been  granted  to 
the  corporation  of  London  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
the  reception  of  fiitherless,  motherless,  and 
helpless  children.  This  charitable  effort  was 
made  almost  simultaneously  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  suppressed  House  of  St.  Thomas 
in  Southwark,  for  the  aged,  sick,  sore,  and  im- 
potent people.  In  September  1562  about  800 
children  were  received  into  the  house,  which 
Jiad  by  that  time  been  prepared  for  them,  and 
about  100  others  were  put  out  to  nurse  in  the 
country.  No  funds  appear  to  haye  been  appro- 
priated to  the  maintenance  of  the  children 
other  than  what  arose  from  the  alms,  legacies, 
and  other  Yoluntary  gifts  of  the  citizens. 

**  By  a  Boyal  charter  of  1558,  the  mayor, 
commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London  were  in- 
corporated as  governors  of  the  hospitals  of 
King  Edward  YL,  of  Christ,  Bridewell,  and. 
St.  Thomas;  and  by  Letters-Patent  of  the 
same  date  the  grant  '  is  stated  to  be  in  con- 
sideration of  their  godly  endeavours  and  tra- 
vail for  the  good  of  the  said  poor  and  every 
Bort  of  them,  and  that  by  such  sort  and  means 
as  neither  the  child  in  his  infiuicy  shall  want 
virtuous  education  and  bringing-up,  neither 
when  the  same  shall  grow  up  into  full  age 
shall  lack  matter  whereon  the  same  may 
virtuously  occupy  himself  in  good  occupa- 
tion or  science  profitable  to  the  common 
weal.'  None  of  the  property  granted  by 
the  Grown,  except  a  part  of  the  site  of  the 
school  buildings  in  or  near  Newgate  Street, 
was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Christ's  Hospi: 
tal,  the  whole  having  been  applied  by  the 
governors  to  the  use  of  the  oliier  establish- 
ments. With  the  exception  of  that  portion  of 
the  hospital  site,  its  entire  property  is  derived 
from  the  testaments  or  gifts  of  private  donors. 
The  earliest  acquisition  was  under  a  devise  in 

^  first  year  of  Philip  and  Mary,  by  Richard 


Casteler,  of  Westminster,  cordwainer,  of  tene- 
ments and  gardens,  on  which  now  stand  several 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  St.  James*  Pazk. 
He  was  followed  in  the  same  century  by  about 
twenty-four  other  of  the  principal  donors  of 
the  hospital,  from  whose  united  gifts  it  derives 
about  18,000Z.  a  year  of  its  present  rental. 
The  income  of  the  hospital  from  these  sources 
was,  however,  at  that  time  but  very  small,  for 
it  appears  that,  although  it  was  aided  by  the 
voluntary  contibutions  collected  from  the  citi- 
zens, the  number  of  children  in  the  hospital 
had  before  the  year  1600  been  reduced  from 
want  of  funds  to  less  than  150. 

''There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hospital  was 
originally  designed  to  receive  the  most  desti- 
tute children  of  both  sexes,  whether  of  the 
citizens  or  strangers,  without  regarl  to  their 
previous  condition  or  the  cause  of  their  desti- 
tution. A  minute  of  the  general  court  in  1557 
describes  the  object  of  the  hospital  to  be  *  the 
virtuous  bringing-up  of  n^serable  youth,'  and 
infiEuits  from  two  weeks  to  thirteen  years  old 
were  admitted.  The  comparative  wealth  of 
the  City  of  London  and  the  apparent  magni- 
tude of  the  funds  appropriated  to  charitable 
purposes  seem  to  have  soon  attracted  multi- 
tudes of  claimants,  for  in  1569  an  order  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  commonalty  recites  that  the 
charitable  relief  and  ahns  collected  and  be- 
stowed on  the  poor  and  needy,  and  lame  and 
impotent  people,  citizens  and  strangers  (espe- 
cially mentioning  the  poor  orphans  bom  or 
living  within  the  same  city,  as  well  in  Christ^s 
and  Bridewell  as  in  the  other  hospitals),  had 
drawn  imto  the  said  city  great  numbers  of 
vagabonds,  rogues,  masterless  men,  and  idle 
persons,  and  also  poor,  lame,  and  sick  persons' 
dwelling  in  the  utmost  parts  of  the  reahn,  so 
that  the  city  is  thereby  greatly  oppressed,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  the  said  city  and  the 
needy  poor  inhabiting  there ;  and  it  proceeds 
to  forbid  not  only  such  relief  by  the  alms  of 
the  city,  but  also  the  letting  by  the  citizens  to 
such  persons  of  any  tenement,  cottage,  or 
chamber,  by  the  day,  week,  quarter,  or  year.* 
The  beggars  and  idle  people  were  ordered  to 
be  apprehended,  and  the  sick  and  impotent 
sent  to  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  sturdy  to  Bride- 
well, and  the  children  under  sixteen  to  Christ's 
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Hospital.  Compnlsory  assessments  for  the' 
relief  of  the  poor  were  now  gradually  adyanc- 
ing  to  a  systematic  form,  but  for  a  long  time 
concnrrently  with  yolontary  efforts  and  contri- 
bations,  both  administered,  it  is  probable,  and 
as  the  entries  in  the  London  parish  books  tend 
to  show,  without  much  distinction  of  class. 
No  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the 
estates  of  the  hospital  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  seyenteenth  century,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  that  centuiy  other  estates,  now 
producing  between  8,000^.  and  4,000^.  a  year, 
had  been  deyised  or  acquired.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  same  century  (1650-1700)  gifts  of 
houses  and  lands  in  London  and  the  country, 
now  of  the  yalue  of  about  15,000Z.  a  year, 
were  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  hospital, 
and  during  the  succeeding  quarter  of  a  century 
(1700-1725)  further  property,  now  producing 
about  4,000^.  a  year. 

"  Before  the  Bestoration,  the  London  work- 
houses had  been  established,  the  maintenance 
of  paupers  by  the  poor  rate  had  come  into  full 
operation,  and  a  distinction  had  begun  to  be 
drawn  between  the  children  supported  in  the 
workhouses  and  the  children  maintained  by 
endowments  and  yoluntary  benefactors*  The 
latter  came  to  be  chosen  from  a  class  of  persons 
with  whom  the  wealthy  had  greater  sympathy, 
and  who  were  thought  to  be  entitled  to  some 
better  proyision  than  one  in  common  with  the 
paupers  who  asserted  their  legal  claim  to 
relief,  a  sympathy  which  may  explain  the  large 
endowments  from  about  the  period  of  the  Be- 
storation up  to  the  time  of  the  restraint  on  the 
testamentary  disposition  of  real  estate  by  the 
Act  of  Geo.  n.  Such  dispositions  would  yery 
rarely  be  made  with  the  motiye  of  relieying 
the  rate-payers  from  part  of  their  obligations. 
Their  object  would  generally  be  to  furnish 
another  source  of  relief,  more  complete  or 
perfiact,  and  less  humiliating  to  those  who 
were  in  better  circumstances  than  that  which 
the  parish  officers  could  afford.  Certain  grants 
from  the  Exchequer  under  letters-patent  of 
1678  and  1677,  made  in  repayment  of  a  debt 
on  the  Crown  lands,  created  the  distinction  of 
*  King's  boys  *  by  establishing  a  class  to  be 
instructed  in  nayigation  and  .arithmetic  until 
they  should  be  found  competent  in. the  judg- 
ment of  the  master  of  the  Trinity  House  for 
the  practice  of  nayigation,  and  to  be  bound  as 


apprentices  to  captains  of  ships  ;  but  these  are 
to  be  elected  from  the  general  scholars  without 
any  distinction  of  class. 

"  The  tendency  to  narrow  the  classes  admis- 
sible to  the  hospital  was  strongly  manifested  in 
1677  by  the  introduction  of  regulations  con- 
fining it  to  children  of  freemen  of  the  city,  and 
excluding  <  parish  children '  and  foondlings. 
At  the  same  time  the  admission  was  confined 
to  children  of  seyen  years  of  age,  and  to  those 
who  had  lost  one  or  both  parents  and  were 
'  without  any  probable  means  of  being  proyided 
for  otherwise,'  which  was  to  be  testified  by  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  and  three  or  four 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
whence  they  should  come.  '  Unqualified ' 
children  appear  to  haye  been  sometimes  ad- 
mitted after  special  inquiries,  but  for  about  the 
middle  half-century  of  the  hospital's  existence, 
that  is  from  about  1675  to  1725,  it  would  seem 
that  the  ostensible  qualification  was  yeiy  re- 
stricted; the  children  were  to  be  children  of 
freemen,  not  parish  children  or  those  whose 
maintenance  had  fallen  on  the  parish,  but  were 
yet  to  be  children  whom  the  minister  and 
parish  officers  should  certify  to  be  in  such  a 
condition  of  poyerty  as  not  to  haye  any  other 
probable  means  of  subsistence.  The  restric- 
tion was  broken  in  upon  in  1748,  by  placing 
the  children  of  clergymen  on  the  same  footing 
of  qualificaticm  as  those  of  freemen,  and  by 
admitting  also  eyeiy  third  presentation  of  a 
goyemor  to  be  of  an  <  unfree '  child ;  and  it 
was  further  altered  by  an  order  of  the  goyer- 
nors,  made  in  1798,  on  the  realization  of 
Trayer's  and  Holditche*s  bequests,  and,  as  it 
is  said,  under  the  then  preyalent  Iseling  of 
gratitude  for  the  sendees  of  the  nayy,  by 
which  fifty  sons  of  lieutenants  in  that  sendee 
are  to  be  receiyed  into  the  hospital  and  taught 
mathematics. 

"  The  present  method  and  principles  of 
selection  of  the  children  generally  will  be  stated 
hereafter.  The  form  of  the  petition  to  the 
goyemors  for  the  admission  of  a  child  bears, 
howeyer,  still  upon  it  a  remarkable  badge  of 
the  character  which  formed  the  original  tiUe  to 
relief  by  requiring  the  signature  of  the  minister 
and  churchwardens  of  the  parish,  who  thereby 
undertake  for  themselyes  and  their  successors 
to  discharge  the  hospital  of  the  child  whenso* 
eyer  the  goyemors  shall  require  it. 
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**  In  order  to  meaBtire  the  comparatiye  en- 
dowments duiing  the  snecessive  periods  refer- 
red to,  I  have  mentioned  their  present  income. 
It  will  not,  however,  he  supposed  that,  hefore 
this  century,  the  real  estates  of  the  hospital 
produced  anything  like  the  sams  stated.  The 
income  of  the  hospital  was  to  a  large  extent 
made  up  of  pecuniary  donations  carried  to  the 
account  of  the  current  expenditure.  These 
donations,  together  with  bequests  for  general 
purposes  from  the  foundation  of  the  hospital  in 
1568  to  the  recognition  of  donation  governors 
in  17B2,  amounted  to  about  280,000/.  After 
that  period  and  previous  to  the  year  1886 
about  205,000/.  (including  contributions  to  the 
building  fund)  was  received  from  donation 
governors. 

''  Some  of  the  principal  bequests  and  dona- 
tions to  the  hospital  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  and  in  the  present  century  have 
been  made  upon  express  stipulations  that  cer- 
tain numbers  of  boys  of  particular  fitmilies  or 
parishes,  or  presented  by  particular  companies 
or  persons,  riiall  be  received  into  the  hospital. 
One  of  the  latest  of  these  was  a  transfer  of 
10,000/.  consols  by  the  Grocers*  Company  to 
the  governors  in  1845,  upon  the  condition  that 
six  children  to  be  admitted  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  presentation  of  the  company  should 
be  maintained  and  educated.  The  sums  re- 
ceived from  donation  governors,  which  are 
BubstantiaUy  of  the  same  nature,  have  averaged 
4,700/«  a  year  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
the  legacies  received  during  the  last  thirty 
jeai««  which  comprehend  somewhat  more  than 
the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquinr,  have  averaged 
about  900/,  a  T«ftr.  This  is  considerably  less, 
under  both  heads,  than  the  average  of  the  ten 
yMi«  pnN«dittg  1630.  which  vras  6,670/.  from 
dioiation  governors  and  l,646/«  for  legacies. 
A  «Ma  of  aK>ut  ^v\^.\  a  year  was  fomierhr 
derived  frv^ma  grant  by  the  city  to  the  hospital 
«^  what  w«n»  eall^'d  canvN»as  mr  the  profits  of 
Uc<ttsing  eaits«  tat  this  has  ceased  for  several 

*^  A  «iMk»d<H;id!kte  addition  was  recenthr  made 
10  the  kixfital  «sttle  in  eons^uenc^^  of  a  scdt 
itt  £4mxtT«  Chrisl^s  Hc«fiital  r«  Gnd]^«r  16 
SkSMaad  1 M  Na$htott  a»d  Goidoa^s  i«forts\ 
wW«  froa  the  fiahn«  of  the  clkaRU^>  apf  li- 
cutSoa  ift  the  lovna  of  KMiiag,  dircd^d  bv  th« 


will  of  John  Eendricke,  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
by  its  decree  of  the  11th  January,  1848,  de- 
clared that  the  hospital  was  entitled  to  the 
Reading  estate  purchased  with  the  monies 
given  by  that  testator.  This  estate  now  pro- 
duces nearly  400/.  a  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  a  decree  of  the  same  court  of  the  20th 
March,  1841,  Attorney-General  r.  Christ's 
Hospital,  the  hospital  lost  about  8002.  per 
annum,  it  being  declared  that  three  of  the 
city  parishes  were  entitled  to  the  rents  of  an 
estate  in  Old  Broad-street,  instead  of  a  small 
rent-charge  theretofore  paid  to  them. 

'*  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  governors  of  the  hospital  became  also  tms- 
tees  for  the  administration  of  charities  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  poor  pensioners,  under  gifts  of 
John  and  Frances  West  and  Sarah  Bowerman, 
and  kter,  in  1774,  a  fund  was  established  for 
blind  persons  by  the  Bev.  William  Hethering- 
ton,  which  has  been  largely  increased  by  sab- 
sequent  donors. 

**  The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  state  that 
the  sums  which  had  been  expended  in  huOding 
the  great  hall  and  other  extensive  improre- 
ments  in  the  hospital,  including  the  purchase 
of  property  near  Newgate-street,  between  1803 
and  1837,  was  151,988/.  9s.  Bd.  Since  that 
time  three  new  masters*  houses  have  been  built 
in  King  Edward-street  and  the  site  of  the 
prison  called  the  Giltspor-stre^  Compter,  which 
abuts  on  the  west  end  of  the  ho^tal  premises, 

•  has  been  acquired  by  pordiase  from  the  citj  at 
a  valuation  of  17,640/.,  for  which  the  €aty  took 
in  exchange  houses  belonging  to  the  governors 

I  in  Fenchmtch-strert  and  Giaceehnreh-streety 

•  and  2,873/.  in  cash.  The  removal  of  the 
prison  buildings  has  greatly  extended  the  area 

:  which  may  be  a^Kn^ciated  to  the  hall  play- 
ground and  thrown  its  western  a^eet  entirely 

j  open  to  the  Church  of  St.  Sepulchre.    Gon- 

I  sideiaUe  improvcBents  have  also  been  made 
in  recent  years  to  the  domitoaies  and  lava- 
tories frtNB  the  general  lands  of  the  ho^tal, 
and  not  from  the  huMing  faad.    That  e^eeial 

I  fund,  to  which  4^7L  15s.  has  been  added  in 
ben^ictlons  since  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
saoaos  cf  L^qTiiir,  and  the  dnideads  on  wliicli 
aie  €»»s4a£tly  accamaklad,  now  <'>»"*«fte  of 
the  saa  of  IT.^TS:.  lU.  lOi.,  S  per  cent. 

COfi;^iU. 

-  IV  xapfid  incieaae  in  ^  valoe  of  the 
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property  held  by  the  goyemors  is  seen  by 
the  fact  that  whilst  in  1886,  the  period  of  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  the 
mcomes  of  their  estates  nnder  the  several 
heads  of  rentals,  timber,  fines,  rent-charges, 
annuities,  and  dividends,  was  49,886/.,  the  in- 
come nnder  the  same  heads  in  November, 
1863,  only  twenty-seven  years  later,  was 
64,468/.,  an  augmentation  chiefly  attributable 
to  the  improved  rental,  and  owing,  but  to  a 
small  extent,  to  new  gifts  or  endowments.  It 
may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  improvements  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  on  the  land 
by  draining  and  building,  and  to  some,  though 
not  considerable,  acquisitions  of  real  estate  by 
purchase  money  drawn  out  of  the  current 
income,  as  well  as  to  some .  addition  to  the 
funded  capital. 

**  The  gross  rental  of  the  real  estate  vested 
in  the  governors  of  the  hospital,  and  situated 
within  the  district  subject  to  the  Metropolitan 
Local  Management  Act,  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  120, 
amounts  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  calculated  for 
the  present  year  to  22,658/.  This  estate  is 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  city  of  London, 
in  Westminster,  Southwark,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes,  extending  to  Park-street, 
overlooking  St.  James's  Park  on  the  west,  Old 
Ford  in  the  east,  Holioway-road  on  the  north, 
and  Deptford  on  the  south.  This  estate  com- 
prises about  750  houses,  demised  some  at  rack 
rents  and  some  on  building  leases  for  various 
terms  of  years.  It  also  comprises  within  the 
same  area  several  acres  of  land  yet  uncovered 
by  buildings. 

**  The  hospital  m  London,  with  its  offices, 
yards,  courts,  and  playgrounds,  extends  from 
Giltspur-street,  its  western  boundary,  to  King 
Edward-street  and  Little  Britain  on  the  east, 
and  is  bounded  by  Bartholomew's  hospital  on 
the  north,  and  on  the  south  by  Christ  Church 
and  Churchyard  and  Newgate-street.  They 
occupy  4  acres,  8  roods,  20  perches,  of  which 
1  acre,  2  roods,  20  perches  are  covered  with 
buildings,  including  the  great  hall  and  office 
below  it,  the  wards,  dormitories,  and  schools 
for  the  boys,  the  infirmary  and  apartments  for 
the  nurses,  and  the  committee-room,  counting 
house,  and  offices.  They  include  also  separate 
residences  inhabited  free  of  charge  by  the 
treasurer,  the  head-master,  and  seven  other 
masters  of  the  schools,   the  snrgeon,   chief 


clerk,  receiver,  warden,  and  matron.  There 
are  also  four  smaller  houses  occupied  by  the 
porter  and  three  beadles,  and  apartments  for  a 
fourth  beadle.  Suites  of  apartments  consisting 
of  four  rooms  connected  with  the  boys'  wards 
are  also  allotted  to  every  under  matron  (16  in 
number)  for  herself  and  servant.  All  this 
property  must  be  regarded  as  necessarily  in 
hand  and  unproductive  of  income,  except  a 
small  shop  in  the  quadrangle,  which  is  let  at 
will  for  the  sale  of  confectionery,  toys,  and 
other  articles.  The  recent  extension  of  the 
premises  by  the  acquisition  of  the  sit6  of  the 
Giltspur-street  Compter  may,  however,  enable 
the  governors  to  part  with  some  valuable  street 
frontage,  from  which  a  considerable  income 
would  be  derived. 

«  The  hospital  and  grounds  at  Hertford  com- 
prise the  hall,  offices,  wards,  dormitories,  and 
schools  of  that  establishment,  and  five  houses 
inhabited  fr*ee  of  charge  by  the  head-master, 
the  reading  and  writing-master,  the  school- 
mistresses, the  matron  and  the  steward,  together 
with  two  small  houses  occupied  by  the  porter 
and  beadle.  Eveiy  nurse  (12  in  number),  with 
her  servant,  occupies  also  a  separate  sitting- 
room,  and  kitchen  and  two  bed-rooms  on  the 
floors  occupied  by  the  wards.  The  entire 
acreage  is  7  acres,  27  perches,  of  which  1  acre 
1  perch  is  covered  with  buildings  ;  of  this  also 
nothing  but  a  small  shop  let  to  a  tenant  at  will 
is  productive  of  any  income. 

**  The  net  income  applicable  by  the  governors 
for  all  purposes  may,  therefore,  be  stated  at 
56,828/. 

<'  The  efiective  establishment  of  the  hospital 
may  be  classed  under  four  heads  : — 

'^1.  The  general  office  for  the  government 
and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  charity ; 
2.  The  domestic  superintendence  and  service 
of  the  children  in  the  hospital ;  8.  The  medical 
department ;  and,  4.  The  educational  staff. 

''1.  The  expenses  under  the  first  head  in- 
clude the  salai-ies  of  the  officers  and  clerks 
employed  in  the  general  business  of  the  charity 
and  its  estates,  in  attendance  at  the  meetings 
of  the  governors  and  committee  of  almoners, 
and  in  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  the 
income,  in  all  accounts  and  correspondence,  in 
the  admission  and  discharge  of  the  children, 
in  the  selection  and  nomination  of  the  recipients 
of  tho  blind  and  other  charities.  These  salaries 
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and  the  ineoma  iaz  th$rgeMe  thereon,  which 
is  paid  by  the  hospital,  amonot  to  1,868/.  a 
year,  of  which  I  have  attribnted  A50L  per 
annnm  aa  a  bar  charge  or  necessary  disbnrse- 
ment  out  of  the  estate,  for  the  collection  of 
the  rents.  The  remainder,  with  the  expense 
amounting  on  the  average  to  abont  216/.  a 
year  at  meetings  and  dinners  of  the  governors, 
250/.  for  advertisements,  printing,  stamps,  and 
casoal  expenses,  and  250/.  for  stationary,  to- 
gether with  other  small  incidental  charges,  I 
compute  in  the  whole  at  2,250/.  a  year. 

**  2.  The  domestic  establishment  includes 
the  warden,  boose  steward,  matrons,  nnrses, 
beadles,  porters,  messengers,  and  labonrers, 
being  all  persons  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  hospi^,  and  the  general  preservation  of 
the  order  and  discipline  of  the  house,  and 
among  the  children  when  not  in  class.  Their 
sabries  and  wages  added  to  the  income  tax  of 
the  officers  subject  thereto,  the  gowns  and 
liveries  of  officers  and  servants,  amount  to 
about  5,800/.  per  annum.  Taking  the  average 
number  of  children  in  the  hospital  to  be  1,180 
this  disbursement  amounts  to  somewhat  more 
than  5/.  2«.  Id.  per  child. 

"  8.  The  medical  establishment  in  London 
consists  of  a  consulting  physician,  and  a  consult- 
ing surgeon,  who  receive  a  fixed  stipend  of  60/. 
per  annum  each,  for  their  attendance  on  all  oc- 
casions when  the  same  is  necessary  on  the  chil- 
dren, and  on  the  resident  masters,  officers,  and 
their  families.  A  surgeon  and  apothecary  has 
a  salary  of  400/.  a  year,  and  is  provided  with 
a  house  in  the  hospital,  and  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  private  practice.  A  dentist  receives  a 
fixed  stipend  of  25/.  There  is  also  a  surgeon 
and  apothecary  at  Hertford,  with  a  salary  of 
200/.  per  annum  without  a  residence  provided 
by  the  hospital.  The  salaries  of  the  ordinary 
nurses  and  servants  in  the  infirmary  amount 
to  248L  6s,  The  average  expenses  of  medi- 
cines for  the  entire  establishment,  with  surgical 
instruments  and  night  nurses  in  the  infirmary, 
have  for  six  years  averaged  about  510/.  a  year, 
making  a  total  annual  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  the  establishment  of  1,500/.  a  year,  or 
dividing  the  whole  sum  amongst  the  same 
number  of  children  in  the  hospital,  without 
taking  into  account  the  medical  expenses  of  the 
rest  of  the  establishment,  to  Is,  Is,  6d,  per 
child. 


'<4.  The  sakries  of  the  edncaliaiial  staff  it 
London  and  Hertford  amount  to  8,489/.  per 
annum,  to  which  must  be  added  the  income 
tax  on  the  salaries  liable  to  that  duty  smouit- 
ing  to  about  190/.,  191/.  15s.  paid  to  the 
annual  examiners,  78/.  lOf.  in  the  last  year  is 
the  drin  master,  and  80/.  for  academical  robev. 
The  average  expenditure  in  books,  stationoy, 
instruments,  and  other  school  materials,  has 
in  six  years  been  1,707/.  12f.  fimm  w^di  if 
250/.  be  estimated  as  the  cost  of  the  statioBeiy 
used  in  the  office  of  administration,  the  aoeosnt 
chargeable  to  the  school  account  wiB  be 
1,457/.  12s.  and  the  sums  added  together 
make  10,482/.,  or  9/.  4f.  Id,  for  the  sehooi 
instruction  of  each  child.  In  London  there 
are  in  all  28  masters  and  nshers,  and  in 
Hertford  7  masters  and  a  schoolmistress  and 
assistant  schoolmistress.  The  number  of  boys 
at  present  being  780  in  London  and  891  in 
Hertford,  gives  a  group  of  26  boys  to  each 
master  in  the  former  place  and  of  56  in  the 
latter.  The  number  of  girls  under  tlie  two 
mistresses  is  27. 

**  The  expenditure  in  provisions  and  stores, 
including  groceries,  cutlery,  earthenware  and  all 
things  necessary  for  the  table,  together  with  soap 
for  the  lavatories  and  offices,  has  amoonted  to 
about  9,676/.  a  year  for  the  last  six  yeais,  and 
the  average  number  of  children  during  the  same 
period  actually  in  the  hospital  being  1,108 
gives  an  average  expense  of  8/.  14/.  7c/.  for  eadi 
child.  With  regard  to  this  calculation  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  children  have  nine  week's 
holidays,  during  which  all  except  about  40  or 
50  are  living  with  their  Mends,  and  that  many 
are  absent  during  the  whole  leave  days, 
which  occur  once  a  month.  The  board  of 
12  servants  is  included  in  the  aggregate  sum. 
The  expenditure  in  apparel  of  all  kinds,  linen, 
and  bedding,  during  the  same  period  has  been 
5,580/.  annually,  or  5/.  Os.  &d.  for  each  child; 
the  expense  of  washing  averages  1,627/.,  or 
about  1/.  9s.  4i.  each  child,  making  together 
about  6/.  lOs.  for  the  entire  cost  of  clothing 
and  washing. 

Several  heads  of  expenditure  follow  which 
are  made  on  account  of  the  children  on  leaving 
or  after  they  have  left  the  hospital.  The 
discharges  for  the  five  years  preceding  Easter 
1868  average  a  fraction  beyond  179  annually. 
Every  boy,  except  the  Grecians,  a  few  deputy 
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Grecians,  and  a  few  boys  of  the  nftvil  scbooly 
is  saperannnated  on  his  attaining  the  loll  age 
of  fifteen  years,  that  is,  on  his  sixteenth  birth- 
day; and  eyeiy  boy  on  his  discharge  from  the 
school  receives  a  card  stating  that  if  he  should 
be  bound  apprentice  to  any  trade  or  profession 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  his  discharge, 
and  for  a  term  of  five  years  or  more,  the 
governors  will  pay  a  snm  of  not  less  than  10/. 
as  preminm  to  the  person  to  whom  he  is 
bound,  which  payment  must  be  specified  in  the 
indenture.  The  payment  to  be  made  varies 
from  10/.  to  dOL  in  the  ease  of  a  boy,  and 
frcHn  10/.  to  20/.  in  the  the  case  of  a  girl. 
Less  than  a  third  of  the  boys  who  leave  the 
hospital  apply  for  this  assistance.  The  amount 
annually  paid  for  premiums  for  the  last  four 
years,  during  which  the  largier  sum  has  been 
more  frequently  allowed  than  theretofore,  has 
been  about  1,100/.,  bemg  premiums  for  49J- 
boys  and  6  giris  per  year.  The  sums  thus 
paid  are  frequently  in  aid  of  other  sums  pro- 
vided by  the  parents  or  guardians,  whereby 
much  larger  premiums  are  often  raised  than 
this  fond  alone  would  afford. 

''In  the  same  four  years  the  bounty  frmd, 
paid  from  the  Exchequer  under  Letters-Patent 
of  27  Gar.  n,  has  been  governed  by  the 
Charier  of  the  21st  year  of  her  present  Ma- 
jesty, amending  the  terms  of  the  original  grant 
to  the  Royal  mathematical  class,  and  enabling 
the  governors  to  apply  it  in  the  outfit  or  main- 
tenance of  those  who  enter  the  navy  or  other 
sea  service,  at  their  discreton.  It  has  been  so 
applied  to  the  extent  of  282/.  per  annum. 
The  boys  who  left  during  that  period  were  41, 
or  10^  each  year.  Of  this  11  entered  the 
Royal  Navy  as  naval  cadets,  and  9  as  master's 
assistants,  for  which  appointments  preliminary 
nominations  were  obtained,  generally  by  the 
private  interest  of  the  parents  at  the  Admi- 
ralty, or  official  persons  haying  them  at  their 
disposal;  especial  attention  being,  it  is  said, 
given  to  the  claims  of  the  sons  of  naval  offi- 
cers, which  many  of  these  boys  were.  The 
remainder  of  the  naval  class  entered  as  mid- 
shipmen or  apprentices  to  the  Peninsular  and 
Orientd.  Company,  or  other  private  services. 
These  youths  receive  immediately  a  gift  of  a 
suit  of  clothes,  a  sea  chest,  suitable  mathe- 
matical and  other  works,  with  a  sum  of  18/. 
lOs.  in  money,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  of 


good  oonduet  in  the  sea  service  in  which  they 
have  been  employed,  and  proof,  by  attendance 
and  examination  at  the  hospital,  that  they 
have  kept  up  their  mathematical  knowledge,  a 
froiher  sum  of  24/.  14«.  The  disbursements 
on  this  head  may  be  calculated  for  the  future 
at  865/.  a-year,  the  full  amount  of  the  grant 
from  the  Exchequer. 

"Next  to  the  boys  provided  for  by  appren- 
ticeship and  those  set  forward  in  the  sea  ser- 
vice are  those  who  are  advanced  to  exhibitions, 
tenable  for  four  years,  at  the  universities,  who 
are  of  the  class  called  Grecians.  There  are  at 
present  four  scholars  holding  exhibitions  of 
100/.  at  Oxford  and  eleven  of  80/.  at  Cam- 
bridge, together  with  the  Pitt  and  Times*  ex- 
hibitions of  80/.  each,  held  by  two  of  the 
fifteen  exhibitioners.  The  aggregate  payment 
on  this  head  is  therfore  1,840/.  a-year,  but  the 
governors  are  in  possession  of  funds  applicable 
to  this  purpose  amounting  to  1,880/.  a-year, 
which  will  be  augmented  in  a  few  years  hence 
to  2,000/.  or  upwards.  It  is  contemplated  by 
the  introduction  of  the  class  of  probationary 
Grecians,  hereafter  referred  to,  to  keep  up  the 
number  of  Grecians  to  twenty-five,  and  thereby 
enable  the  Governors  to  elect  six  exhibitioners 
annually.  The  number  is  not  at  present  full, 
owing  to  the  death  of  some  scholars  eligible, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  others  to  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  and  other  avocations.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  stipend  or  exhibition  at  college, 
each  scholar  is  allowed  an  outfit  of  60/.  for 
apparel,  settling  fees,  caution  money,  and 
books.  This  makes  the.  present  expenditure 
1,640/.  a-year. 

<«  There  are  various  medals  and  other  prizes 
in  books  and  money,  some  under  particular  en- 
dowments and  some  in  pursuance  of  regulations 
of  the  governors,  distributable  amongst  the 
Grecians  and  other  scholars,  and  also  several 
gifts  of  books,  bibles,  and  works  on  religion, 
directed  to  be  made  to  the  children  on  leaving 
the  hospital  or  on  other  occ^tsions.  Somewhat 
less  than  250/.  a-year  is  thus  expended. 

**  There  are  also  some  small  distributions  of 
money,  amounting  altogether  to  208/.  a-year, 
to  old  pupils  of  the  hospital  in  a  latter  stage  of 
life,  for  their  assistance  in  *  creating  a  stock  in 
trade,'  and  otherwise  in  setting  them  forward 
in  business  after  their  apprenticeship  is  at  an 
end.     The  existence  of  these  gifts  and  the 
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particnlars  to  be  stated  in  petitions  for  obtain- 
ing them,  are  made  known  by  printed  papers 
delivered  to  applicants  at  the  office,  to  which 
there  is  a  note  that  application  must  be  made 
within  seven  years  from  the  expiration  of  the 
apprenticeship.  The  petitioners  are  required  to 
attend  the  committee  on  the  first  Thursday  in 
March.  A  sum  of  18/.  a  year  is  also  distribu- 
table by  the  treasurer  amongst  aged  men  and 
women,  who  in  their  childhood  were  brought 
up  in  the  hospital. 

"The  residue  of  the  income  of  the  endow- 
ments, which  is  thus  brought  down  to  7,818/. 
is  applied  to  charitable  purposes  having  no 
connection,  with  Christ's  Hospital.     This  in- 
come is  the  produce  of  estates  and  funds  which 
have  been  donfided  to  the  governors  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  for  the  benefit  of  other 
classes  of  persons.     The  chief  of  these  is  the 
charity   for    the    blind,   originated    by    Rev. 
William   Hetherington  in   1774,  and  greatly 
increased  by  subsequent  donors.     Under  this 
endowment  pensions  of  lOL  a-year  are  paid  to 
616  blind  persons  of  both  sexes  residing  in 
various    parts    of   England.     The   governors 
have  also,  since  1727,  been  the  trustees  of  a 
part  of  their  Lincolnshire  estates  and  other 
property  for  certain  of  the  widows  of  trades- 
men in  the  out  parts  of  London  and  adjacent 
to  the  north  of  the  Thames,  and  who  are 
selected  as  annuitants  of  6/.  a-year  from  Sarah 
Bowerman's  Clxirity.     These  pensions  may  be 
reckoned  at  the  number  of  eighty,  and  the 
charge  may  therefore  be  stated  as  amounting 
to  480/.   a-year.     The  governors  have  also, 
since  1710,  been  trustees  of  an  estate  in  the 
City  of  London  and  of  some  other  property  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  of  5/.  a-year  each  to 
poor  men  and  women,  of  the  kindred  of  John 
West,  late  of  London,  gentleman,  or  of  Francis 
his  wife.     At  the  present  time  162  of  these 
pensioners  receive  together  810/.  a-year.     The 
governors  have  also,  under  the  gifts  of  Lady 
Ramsey  and  Ferdinand  Smythies  and  a  scheme 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  application  of 
rents  and  dividends,  amounting  at  present  to 
242/.  a-year,  towards  the  redemption  or  dis- 
charge of  prisoners  confined  for  debt  in  prisons 
in    London,    Southwark,    or    Middlesex.     In 
pursuance  of   a  gift  of   Lady  Ramsey,   the 
governors  also  distribute  20/.  equally  amongst 
ten  poor  widows,  and  the  same  sum  equally 


amongst  ten  poor  soldiers,  and  82/.  in  great 
coats,  gowns,  shoes,  and  stocking,  amongst 
the  two  foregoing  sets  of  recipients.  A  sum 
of  81/.  16*.  4rf.  a-year  is  also  divided  amongst 
six  poor  widows  or  spinsters,  who  are  nonuna- 
ted  by  the  treasurer. 

"The  occasional  receipts  together  amount 
yearly  from  about  4,470/.  to  6,170/.,  and  if 
added  to  the  produce  of  the  endowments  would 
form  an  aggregate  income  of  about  70,000/. 
a-year.  The  application  of  the  additional  fund 
not  included  in  the  above  recapitulation  is 
explained  by  the  sums  which  have  for  manr 
years  past  been  applied  in  buildings,  draining 
and  other  extensive  improvements  on  the 
hospital  estates  in  Lincolnshire  and  other 
places,  and  in  the  purchase  of  some  additional 
real  estate  in  London,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  as 
well  as  in  addition  to  the  funded  property. 
The  dividends  of  the  building  fund  now  amount 
to  539/.  a-year,  and  are  annually  added  to  the 
capital.'* 

After  having  given  a  full  account  of  the 
charity,  Mr;  Hare  concluded  with  the  following 
observations : — 

"  Whether  any  useful  or  desirable  system  of 
competitive  examination   could  be  established 
for  children  of  ten  years  of  age  or  under  may 
admit  of  doubt.     It  is  probably  the  merit  of 
the  pai*ent  or  of  the  family  rather  than  of  the 
child  that  most  persons  are  inclined  to  consider 
in  the  distribution  of  benefits  to  children  of 
such  tender  years.     It  may  be  possible  to 
render    Christ's    Hospital    an   instrument  of 
public   good  by  making  the  presentations  a 
reward  for  the  families  of  those  who  may  have 
deserved  well.      The  labours  of  persons  who 
have  done  something  more  than  common  for 
the  good  of  their  neighbours,  their  countiy  or 
mankind,    who    have    earned    distinction    in 
science,  in  literature  or  in  art,  in  the  anny, 
navy,  or  civil  employment,  or  as  medical  men 
or  ministers  of  religion  in  periods  of  disease 
and  suffering,  and  in  various  other  walks  of 
life,  are  not  unfrequently  brought  to  a  close 
whilst  their  families  are  still  young  and  inade- 
quately provided  for.     The  desire  to  acknow- 
ledge and  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  departed 
worth  is   an    ordinaiy  and    laudable    feeling 
which  may  be  invoked.     The  municipality  or 
other  collective  bodies  of  every  town  or  dis- 
trict, the  councils  of  learned,  scientific,  corn- 
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mereial,  trade,  and  other  adsociatioos,  and  any 
like  centres  of  popular  nnion,  may  be  invited 
on  eveiy  appropriate  occasion  to  testify  in  a 
public  manner  their  sense  of  the  career  and 
desert  of  any  deceased  person  connected  with 
them,  by  dominating  one  or  more  of  his 
children  as  candidates  for  reception  into  this 
national  college ;  thns,  not  only  doing  honour 
to  the  memory  of  persons  esteemed  to  be  of 
merit,  bat  rendering  their  families  a  substan- 
tial service.  These  collected  testimonies  of 
pablic  desert,  accompanied  by  the  causes 
assigned  in  each  case,  may  be  annually  sub- 
mitted to  a  council  comprising  men  of  emi- 
nence of  all  classes  by  whom  the  children  to  be 
received  *may  be  ultimately  chosen,  the  causes 
for  the  preference  being  always  made  public. 
The  election  might  be  made  notwithstanding 
the  child  were  £ur  under  the  admissible  age, 
for  the  intervening  period  might  in  that  case 
be  nsefblly  employed  in  the  preparatory  edu- 
cation best  fitted  to  insure  success  in  the 
school. 

"  I  think  it  is  also  possible  in  several  ways 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  institution.  I 
will  here  only  advert  to  the  very  large  income 
which  might  be  obtained  for  the  ground,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  five  acres,  in  the  heart  of  the 
City  of  London,  upon  which  the  hospital 
stands,  if  it  were  thought  desirable  to  increase 
the  funds  for  public  education  by  removing  the 
school  to  some  place  or  places  in  the  suburbs 
or  country. 

"  There  would,  as  I  gather,  be  a  great  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  governors  to  the 
removal.  I  have  heard  that  a  very  advan- 
tageous opportunity  for  such  a  change  occurred 
on  the  abolition  of  the  East  India  Company's 
College,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  that  the  feeling 
of  the  governors  was  so  adverse  to  the  pro- 
posal thflt  it  was  not  entertained.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  an  augmentation  of 
income,  which  it  is  mere  speculation  to  calcu- 
late, but  would  be  certainly  many  thousands 
a  year,  might  be  thus  gained,  and  as  a  board- 
ing-school there  is  nothing  which  absolutely 
binds  it  to  any  particular  spot.  Retaining  its 
hall,  on  the  ancient  site,  in  the  city,  as  a 
common  resort  for  special  purposes,  yet  di- 
vided into  several  great  schools  distributed 
over  the  outer  limits  of  the  metropolis,  it 
would  create  so  many  centres  of  education,  the 
Vol.  n. 


number  of  pupils  in  each  being  doubled, 
trebled,  or  still  more  multiplied  by  receiving 
day-scholars  whose  parents  would  be  glad  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  such  instruction. 

''Even  in  its  present  form  the  institution 
might  be  made  beneficial  to  a  much  larger 
number  of  families.  If  no  child  be  received 
under  the  age  of  ten  years,  thus  maintaining 
every  boy  for  five  instead  of  eight  years,  the 
families  whose  sons  would  ei^oy  the  advantages 
of  the  institution  would  be  increased  by  nearly 
three-eighths  in  number.  It  would  not  be 
quite  three-eighths,  as  al^  the  children  do  not 
enter  so  young  as  seven,  but  during  eveiy 
eight  year|  from  1,400  to  1,500  fiamilies 
instead  of  about  1,100  would  be  assisted  by 
the  education  of  their  sons.  About  one-third 
of  the  five  years  would  probably  be  spent  at 
Hertford,  and  the  rest  at  London.  The  period 
between  seven  and  ten  would,  looking  at  the 
classes  from  which  the  children  are  taken,  be 
generally  as  well  or  better  spent  under  the 
care  of  the  mother  or  the  kindred  or  friends 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  good  day-school, 
than  in  Christ's  Hospital.  The  parents  and 
guardians  seeking  presentations  may  be  fur- 
nished with  a  plan  of  the  course  of  school 
instruction  under  which  it  would  be  desirable 
that  their  children  should  be  placed  in  order 
to  enter  the  Hertford  school  at  ten,  at  nearly 
the  point  of  progress  at  which  they  now  leave 
it.  And  a  very  useful  stimulus  and  direction 
would  thus  be  given  to  the  work  of  a  large 
number  of  boys  beyond  the  walls  of  the  hos- 
pital. Five  years  spent  in  the  same  school  is 
probably  long  enough  in  most  cases,  and  better 
than  eight,  if  the  other  three  be  well  employed 
elsewhere  ;  and  when  so  great  a  boon  is  con- 
ferred on  a  family  as  the  free  maintenance  and 
education  of  a  son  during  the  five  most  im- 
portant of  his  school  years,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  the  Mends  of  the  child  should 
make,  if  needfiil,  some  sacrifice  to  support  him 
in  his  infancy,  and  prepare  him  for  the  career 
which  the  institution  promises  him. 

"Another  alteration,  less  consistent  with 
the  existing  principle  of  management,  may  be 
suggested*  On  looking  at  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources of  many  of  the  parents  or  families 
from  which  the  children  are  taken,  it  will  not 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  some  of  them 
would  be  willing  to  contribute  a  portion  of  the 
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expense  of  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  perhaps  wonld  even  prefer  to  do  so.  If 
one  or  two  hundred  boys  or  more  were  pre- 
sented and  received  at  annual  payments  of 
10^.  or  20^.  each,  the  presentations  to  which 
might  be  distributed  like  the  naval  ones,  some 
thousands  a  year  might  thus  be  added  to  the 
funds  of  the  hospital,  and  be  applicable  in  the 
work  of  education.  Instead  also  of  confining 
presentations  to  goTemors  for  life,  who  have 
given  donations  of  5002.,  there  might  be  no 
great  objection  to  the  acceptance  of  a  smaller 
sum,  say,  of  200/.  in  consideration  of  a  single 
presentation,  the  donor  desiring  to  provide  for 
some  dependent  or  special  olgect,  and  not 
seeking  to  be  a  governor. 

**  I  venture  to  suggest  these  steps  for  aug- 
menting the  educational  funds  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, only  on  the  supposition  that  something 
may  be  done  with  the  funds,  which  may  multi- 
ply the  schools  and  increase  the  &cilities  for 
instruction  of  the  public  at  large.  Any  funds 
raised  by  means  of  the  present  institution  or 
liberated  from  the  existing  mode  of  application 
might  be  employed  in  setting  up  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  so  that  all  its 
inhabitants  shall  be  within  accessible  distance 
of  seminaries  equal  to  the  King's  or  University 
colleges,  with  stafis  of  teachers  capable  of  im- 
parting the  best  modem  education  at  a  mode- 
rate cost  within  the  means  of  eveiy  person 
desiring  it  or  capable  of  appreciating  its  value. 
The  establishment  of  such  institutions  would 
be  costly,  and  a  dedication  of  considerable 
property  to  the  purpose  may  be  necessary  in 
the  first  instance  as  a  guarantee  against  sacri- 
fices which  private  individuals  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  make  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  such 
schools  would,  before  long,  become  self-sup- 
porting, and  be  of  the  highest  social  value. 
Such  schemes,  however,  cannot  be  usefully 
considered  in  rektion  to  Christ's  Hospitd 
alone,  but  should  embrace  the  consideration  of 
the  other  vast  endowments  for  educational  and 
charitable  purposes  in  and  near  London.  A 
plan  of  the  city  and  suburbs  might  be  made, 
showing  the  comparative  density  of  population, 
and  the  facilities  of  communication  to  a  certain 
number  of  centres,  at  which  large  and  superior 
public  schools  might  be  most  conveniently 
established,  and  the  objects  and  income  of  all 
the  existing  endowments  having  been  ascer« 


tained,  the  funds  might  be  apportioned  to  every 
school  in  such  a  manner  as  most  completely 
and  effectually  to  promote  the  true  objects  of 
each  endowment  by  reaching  as  many  and 
educating  them  as  perfectly  as  possible.  It 
would  be  but  a  charitable  and  reasonable  con- 
struction of  the  acts  of  the  founders  to  assume 
that  this  was  their  real  meaning,  however  im- 
perfectly it  might  be  expressed,  or  that  it 
would  have  been  so  if  they  could  have  foreseen 
our  present  condition.  At  this  moment,  how- 
ever, pending  the  labours  of  the  public  schools 
commissioners  and  in  the  absence  of  their 
report,  any  such  general  scheme  for  extending 
the  benefit  of  educational  endowments  would 
be  obviously  premature. 

"  An  inquiry  made  by  a  department  of  the 
State  into  the  results  of  tbis  great  endowment 
cannot,  it  appears  to  me,  be  properly  confined 
to  the  mere  consideration  of  the  amount  of 
benefit  which  it  confers  upon  any  individual  or 
special  objects,  but  should  also  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  it  be  to  any  and  what  extent 
beneficial  to  the  nation  at  large.  It  is  the  re- 
cognized duty  or  policy  of  the  State  to  provide 
means  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
destitute  classes,  and  to  assist,  and  to  some 
extent,  as  in  fiictories,  enforce,  that  of  the 
children  of  the  poor.  Where  it  cannot  trast 
to  the  force  of  parental  obligation,  the  State 
seeks  to  effect  this  object  by  means  of  general 
and  local  taxation,  in  national  and  British 
schools  for  the  independent  poor,  in  workhouse 
and  in  district  schools  for  the  classes  depen- 
dent on  the  rates.  The  object  of  the  State  is 
to  dispel  that  ignorance  which  it  justly  regards, 
not  only  as  a  public  evil,  but  as  a  public  danger. 

'<  Christ's  Hospital  has  long  ceased  in  anj 
degree  to  supply  this  public  exigency.  It  is  at 
present  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  taking 
yearly  some  150  children  of  the  better  educa- 
ted and  more  fortunate  classes,  and  of  relieving 
their  parents  and  friends  from  the  sacrifices, 
personal  or  social,  which  they  might  be  obliged 
to  make  in  order  to  educate  them  for  occupa- 
tions in  life  considered  not  to  be  inconsistent 
with  gentle  rank,  or  of  preventing  them  from 
falling  back  to  the  humbler  callings  of  trade  or 
manual  labour.  I  suppose  that  there  is  not  a 
child  in  the  hospital  who  would  not  without  the 
aid  of  the  hospital  have  obtained  as  good  an 
education,  either  through  friends  or  the  parish, 
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as  the  migority  of  the  poor  receive ;  and  there 
are  very  few,  probably,  who  would  not  have 
been  as  weU  educated  as  the  vast  majority  of 
the  lower  middle  classes. 

**  If  a  better  provision  be  required  for  the 
children  of  any  person  or  any  class  than  that 
which  the  State  offers  to  all,  it  is  the  task  of 
mdividual  and  personal  endeavour,  and  the 
privilege  of  kiAdred  and  of  private  affection,  to 
straggle  for  and  secure  it.  Individual  life  and 
character  derive  some  of  their  best  and  highest 
forms  of  development  from  the  efforts  which 
are  made  to  maintain  and  improve  the  social 
position  of  those  connected  with  us  by  the  ties 
of  consanguinity  or  friendship.  The  liberality 
of  private  persons,  as  well  as  of  voluntary 
associations,  may  be  laudably  employed  in 
conferring  such  benefits  on  the  families  of 
special  classes,  professions,  and  other  selec- 
tions of  persons ;  but  this  is  the  business  of 
contemporary  bounty  or  charity.  It  is  not 
a  proper  employment  of  perpetual  endow- 
ments to  apply  them  in  upholding  or  aggra- 
vating the  inevitable  inequalities  of  fortune. 

**  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  State,  which 
regards  all  its  members  with  equal  love  and 
favour,  can  have  any  interest  in  selecting  and 
separating  a  few,  not  otherwise  distinguished, 
and  in  raising  them  to  a  condition  above  the 
common  lot,  or  in  guarding  them  against  its 
casualties  and  vicissitudes,  or  shielding  them 
from  contact  and  fellowship  with  the  general 
body  of  the  people.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
public  that  every  child  should  be  taught  and 
trained  in  his  duty  towards  God  and  towards 
his  neighbour,  but  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
public  whether  he  earns  his  bread  as  an  artisan 
at  weekly  wages,  or  whether  he  becomes  a  bank 
director.  If  the  changes  which  in  the  progress 
of  time  reduce  the  fortune  and  condition  of 
families  should  associate  some  of  better  culture 
with  the  masses  who  have  had  smaller  advan- 
tages, the  nation  viewing  the  general  interests 
with  an  impartial  eye,  may  not  unreasonably 
hope  that  such  closer  intercourse  may  tend  to 
impart  to  the  lower  classes  some  of  the  fruits 
of  that  better  nurture.  Laws  which  by  artifi- 
cial means  seek  to  prevent  such  an  amalgama- 
tion can  hardly  be  wise  laws.  Misfortune  and 
exile  have  been  the  means  of  bearing  the 
blessings  of  a  higher  civilization  to  other 
races,  whilst  it  has  raised  the  character  of  the 


sufferers  themselves.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  afford  equally  to  all  its  people  the 
greatest  encouragement  to  strenuous  and 
honest  effort,  and  the  most  ample  protection 
from  undeserved  calamity,  which  its  general 
laws  can  give.  Exceptional  privileges  and 
advantages  may  be  won  by  each  family  and  each 
generation,  and  imparted  according  to  its  prepos- 
sessions ;  but  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  principle  of 
perpetual  endowments  to  use  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  or  maintaining  such  distinctions. 

''All  the  aid  that  bodies  established  for 
such  exceptional  purposes  can  rightly  demand 
from  the  State  is  the  power  of  dedicating  to 
them  such  buildings  or  habitations  as  may  give 
permanence,  system,  and  organization  to  the 
fitful  impulses  of  popular  compassion  or  con- 
temporary or  occasional  charity,  without  forming 
any  substitute  for  such  charity  itself.  With 
our  present  population  and  in  our  existing 
social  condition,  it  is  a  very  different  and  a 
much  greater  work  than  it  was  three  centuries 
ago  to  provide,  as  the  founders  of  Christ's 
Hospital  expressed  their  design,  '  in  such  sort 
and  means'  that  no  child  in  his  infancy  shall 
want  virtuous  education  and  bringing  up, 
neither  when  he  is  grown  up  shall  lack  matter 
to  occupy  himself  in  good  occupation  or  service 
profitable  to  the  common  weal.' 

"  A  technical  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of 
particular  expressions  used  by  donors  of  long 
past  generations  would  belong  to  the  curiosities 
of  modem  jurisprudence,  into  which  it  appears 
to  me  idle  to  enter.  After  the  lapse  of  two  or 
three  generations  the  estates  cease  to  be  the 
gift  of  those  who  formerly  owned  them,  and 
whose  natural  power  over  them  has  in  fact,  as 
their  legal  power  has  in  every  principle  of 
justice  and  wisdom,  departed,  and  their  appro- 
priation, whatever  it  be,  is  in  submission  not  to 
the  will  of  deceased  persons,  but  to  the  will  of 
the  State.  If,  however,  there  be  any  binding 
dedication,  it  is  certainly,  in  this  ease,  in 
favour  of  those  who  have  the  smallest  means 
and  hope  of  improvement  from  other  sources. 
Looking  at  the  vast  efforts  which  are  needed  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
remove  out  of  the  way  of  the  industrious  poor 
the  impediments  to  their  well-being,  these  rich 
endowments,  preserved  as  their  inheritance, 
may  be  regarded,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent 
statesman,  '  as  a  great  power  for  the  mecha- 
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nism  of  politic  benevolence/  Wbeiher  the 
estates  of  Christ's  Hospital  shall  be  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  a  small  nnmber  of  fayoured 
persons,  or  for  the  poorest  classes  and  the 
common  weal,  is  a  question  which  the  governors 
themselves  cannot  authoritatively  determine, 
which  cannot  be  decided  by  any  court  of 
justice  having  jurisdiction  over  trusts,  or  by 
the  opinion  or  recommendation  of  any  executive 
department.  It  must  depend  upon  the  action 
of  the  legislature,  prompted  by  the  public 
judgment  and  conscience. 

**  Inquiry  was  made  by  Mr.  Hare  of  what 
becomes  of  the  boys  of  Christ's  Hospital,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  positions  they  fill  as  young 
men,  and  of  their  general  success  in  life,  as  a 
result  of  their  education,  and  the  answer  was 
that  the  general  result  is  highly  satisfactory, 
not  only  from  a  personal  knowledge  with 
respect  to  a  large  number  of  **  old  blues  "  of 
the  more  recent  period  (say  of  the  last  thirty 
years),  but  from  a  knowledge  also  of  the  posi- 
tions attained  by  many  others  who  received 
their  early  education  in  the  hospital. 

'*  To  illustrate  this,  however,  it  will  be  both 
convenient  and  advisable  to  divide  the  "  old 
blues  "  into  three  classes,  and  to  give  a  short 
account  of  each  class : — 

<*  1.  The  Grecians  or  exhibitioners. 

"2.  The  royal  mathematical  or  naval  boys. 

"  8.  The  large  mass  of  boys  who  leave  the 
school  at  fifteen  years  of  age  or  thereabouts. 

**  Down  to  the  year  1632  (with  some  irregu- 
larity as  to  number  in  a  period  long  before  that 
date),  the  governors  were  in  a  position  to  send 
one  and  occasionally  two  Grecians  only  to  the 
universities  each  year;  and  from  1682  until 
1640  only  two  Grecians  were  elected  to  exhi- 
bitions annually,  and  with  comparatively  few 
exceptions,  these  after  taking  their  degree, 
entered  into  holy  orders,  some  undertaking 
masterships  in  the  hospital  and  elsewhere,  and 
others  entering  into  parochial  or  college  work. 

« In  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years 
the  exhibitioners  of  Christ's  Hospital  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  a  very  remarkable 
degree,  and  no  reader  could  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  list  of  **  former  Grecians  "^iven  in 
the  Rev.  William  Trollope's  "History  of 
Christ's  Hospital,"  pp.  297  to  808,  and 
especially  in  the  period  ranging  from  1760  to 
the  termination  of  that  list  in  1888. 


"  In  this  period  are  to  be  found  the  names 
of  Coleridge  and  Bishop  Middleton  and  Dr. 
TroUope,  of  Dyer  and  Dr.  Richards,  and 
Thornton,  in  after  life  the  Right  Hononrable 
Sir  Edward  Thornton,  of  Pittman  and  MijtcheU, 
of  Thomas  Barnes,  to  whose  powerful  editor- 
ship and  co-proprietorship  the  "  Times  "  owes 
a  great  deal  of  its  success;  of  Dr.  Gilly  and 
the  late  Rev.  Professor  Scholefield  and  Dr. 
Adams,  of  Dr.  Greenwood  and  Dr.  Rice,  of 
Lynam,  Alt,  and  Iliff,  men  who  have  been  all 
distinguished  in  their  various  careers,  and  have 
reflected  high  credit  on  the  school  of  their 
early  training. 

**  Beyond  the  honours  and  positions  gained 
by  these,  the  list  referred  to  contains  a  very 
varied  enumeration  of  fellowships  and  prizes 
and  literary  productions  connected  with  the 
old  Grecians,  and  completely  vindicates  the 
high  order  of  scholarship  then  aimed  at  and 
attained.  Amongst  the  Hospital  Grecians  of 
the  same  period  it  may  be  mentioned  that  two 
(perhaps  more)  became  barristers,  one  of  whom 
died  some  years  ago,  after  giving  promise  of 
considerable  future  success. 

"  During  the  last  twenty-two  years,  owing  to 
largely  increased  exhibition  funds  being  at  the 
disposal  of  the  governors,  they  have  been  able 
to  send  three,  four,  and  latterly  five  Grecians 
annually  to  the  universities.  Of  the  Grecians 
preferred  to  college  in  the  course  of  the  last 
thirty  years  (to  connect  with  the  termination 
of  the  Rev.  William  Trollope's  list),  nineteen  or 
twenty  have  been  in  the  list  of  wranglers,  and 
have  taken  the  second,  fourth,  eighth,  tenth, 
twelfth,  and  various  lower  places,  besides  two 
who  were  double  first-class*  men;  ten  others 
have  been  in  the  first-class  in  classics,*  eleven 
have  become  fellows,  one  was  first  in  classics 
and  first  chancellor's  medallist,  after  carrying 
off  a  large  (perhaps  unprecedented)  number  of 
previous  distinctions,  and  at  an  early  age  was 
appointed  to  the  regius  chair  of  civil  law  at 
Cambridge,  then  to  that  of  reader  in  civil  law 
at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  is  now  the  legal 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  India. 

«  One  of  the  double   first-class  men  was 
senigr  classic  of  his  year,  and  is  now  fellow 

*  1863.  Of  four  examiners  for  honours  (ncwlj 
appointed)  at  Cambridge,  two  are  old  Grecians, 
namely,  one  from  each  of  the  diyisions  marked  with 
an  asterisk  above.  One  of  these  two  gentlemen  vaa 
examiner  for  classical  honours  in  1863-54. 
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and  tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
the  other  is  now  fellow  and  lecturer  of  his 
college  at  Oxford;  six  are  head-masters  of 
public  schools ;  of  two  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  one  is  superintendent  of  education,  and 
the  other,  a  more  recent  Grecian,  has  been 
appointed  principal  of  a  local  college ;  two  hold 
high  appointments  connected  with  public  edu- 
cation in  India,  four  have  masterships  at  Mer- 
chant Taylors',  St.  Paul's,  the  City  of  London 
school,  and  Dulwich  college  respectiyely ;  one, 
a  fellow  of  his  college,  is  classical  lecturer 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  several  fill 
masterships  in  various  other  public  schools, 
including  six  in  Christ's  hospital  and  one  in 
Edinburgh  academy.  Two  hard-working  clergy- 
men have  been  presented  to  metropolitan 
livings;  several  are  barristers,  and  one  of 
these  is  in  the  Charity  Commission  Office, 
another  Grecian  is  in  the  Inland  Bevenue,  two 
have  commissions  in  the  army,  eight  (including 
one  deceased)  have  gained  appointments  by 
open  competition  in  the  Indian  civil  service ; 
the  candidates  who  gained  the  first*  and  eighth 
places  at  the  first  of  competitive  examinations 
(1856)  for  that  service,  having  been  former 
Grecians,  and  others,  successful  in  subsequent 
examinations,  attaining  very  high  marks.  A 
former  Grecian  (Roberts)  holds  a  high  judicial 
appointment  in  India,  and  another  (Farr)  is 
understood  to  be  the  head  of  a  college  in  South 
Australia.  Several  of  the  Grecians  who  have 
left  within  the  period  now  referred  to,  have 
applied  themselves  to  literature,  and  several 
have  died;  but  rare  indeed  have  been  the 
instances  of  Grecians  who  are  known  to  have 
done  otherwise  than  well. 

"  Of  former  Naval  or  Boyal  Mathematical 
Boys. — Several  hold  high  rank  in  the  Boyal 
Navy,  including  a  rear-admiral  and  a  captain, 
C.B. ;  two  others  who  were  in  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company's  serrice,  namely,  one  as 
a  captain  in  the  army  (having  changed  his  line), 
and  the  other  as  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
company's  merchant-ships,  are  now  governors 
of  the  hospital.  Between  the  close  of  the 
great  war  and  the  opening  of  the  Crimean  war, 
very    few  of   the    royal    mathematical    boys 


*  H.  D.  Sweeting,  the  deceased  Grecian  above  re- 
ferred to,  was  first,  with  2,845  marks,  or  175  marks 
above  the  second  candidate. 


entered  the  Boyal  Navy ;  several  went  into  the 
Indian  services  in  various  capacities,  but  most 
of  them  into  the  general  merchant  serrice.  Of 
the  latter  it  is  understood  some  have  had  com- 
mands in  the  local  serrices  in  India,  China,  &c., 
and  some  have  quitted  the  sea  serrice  for  the 
colonies  and  for  various  other  avocations.  The 
scientific  education  of  these  boys  has  thus  not 
infrequently  been  turned  to  good  account ;  one 
(Cleverly)  is  surveyor-general  at  Hong  Kong, 
another  holds  an  important  appointment  con- 
nected with  the  shipping  of  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool, and  it  is  believed  that  a  second  has  a 
high  appointment  at  the  port ;  one  is  an  archi- 
tect and  one  has  a  high  place  in  the  General 
Begistry  of  Seamen  in  London,  whilst  another 
holds  a  responsible  position  at  Greenwich 
Hospital,  of  which  yet  another  is  one  of  the 
resident  lieutenants. 

'*  Since  1858,  owing  to  the  &cilities  afforded 
by  the  supplemental  charter  granted  by  her 
present  Majesty,  many  of  the  royal  mathe- 
matical boys  have  entered  the  Boyal  Navy, 
either  as  naval  cadets  or  as  masters  or  clerks' 
assistants,  and  already  several  have  been  men- 
tioned with  great  commendation. 

<*  It  may  be  added,  on  the  authority  of  one 
of  the  mathematical  masters,  that  those  who 
have  joined  the  navy  have  generally  taken  high 
places  in  the  examinations ;  of  the  nine  who 
entered  as  naval  cadets,  five  passed  first  either 
in  the  preliminary  or  final  examination,  and 
five  have  received  first-ch&ss  certificates.  Of 
the  16  who  entered  as  clerks  or  master's  assis- 
tants, six  have  taken  the  first  place.  One, 
after  leaving  school,  obtained  a  commission  in 
the  Boyal  Marines  and  passed  first.  Of  the 
whole  number  only  two  or  three  have  been 
lower  than  sixth  in  any  examination.  Others 
have  entered  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and 
other  companies*  serrices,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  best  private  serrices  connected  with  the 
port  of  London.  There  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  these  boys,  scattered  over  the 
world,  and  therefore  generally  less  heard  of 
than  the  Grecians,  do  credit  to  their  old  school, 
and  look  back  to  it  with  affection  and  good 
feeling.  It  should  here  be  stated  that  the 
royal  mathematical  boys  are  expected  to  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  hospital  on  the  first 
opportunity  after  three  years'  serrice,  and  on 
producing  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  and 
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passizig  an  examination  by  the  bead  mathe- 
matical master,  they  each  become  entitled  to  a 
snm  little  short  of  25/.  Before  the  date  of  the 
supplemental  charter,  certificates  of  good  con- 
dnct  were  not  required,  the  money  by  a  tech- 
nical construction  having  been  considered  as 
due  to  the  captains  to  whom  the  youths  were 
apprenticed. 

**  The  certificates  produced  in  accordance 
with  the  present  rules  have  been  very  satisfac- 
toiy,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  system 
will  continue  to  work  well,  and  prove  an  incen- 
tive to  steady  good  conduct  and  perseverance, 
whether  with  respect  to  the  navy  or  the  mer- 
chant maritime  service. 

**  Of  the  general  mass  of  Boys  tcho  leave  the 
Hospital  in  the  ordinary  way  at  15  years  of 
age  or  {hereabouts. — ^It  may  be  said,  looking  to 
their  great  number,  that  they  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  rank  of  society,  and  in  nearly 
every  profession,  trade,  and  class  of  employ- 
ment. Comparatively  few  of  them  are  known 
to  be  in  the  law,  although  those  few  include  a 
serjeant-at-law,  and  a  barrister  and  six  or  eight 
solicitors,  the  cost  of  the  stamp  on  the  articles, 
added  to  the  premium  required,  being  com- 
monly beyond  the  means  of  the  boys'  parents 
or  Mends.  The  same  observation  may  be  made 
in  reference  to  the  profession  of  architects, 
although  here  one  name  of  eminence  and 
several  of  high  respectability  can  be  mentioned, 
and  to  some  extent  it  holds  also  with  regard  to 
civil  engineers,  amongst  whom,  however,  one 
well-known  name  is  that  of  a  blue.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  blues  are  known  to  be  in 
.the  medical  profession,  and  names  of  great 
respectability  and  even  eminence  (including 
one  of  the  serjeant  surgeons  to  the  Queen)  can 
be  mentioned  amongst  them.  Several,  not  to 
say  many,  are  clergymen,  having  worked 
through  tiie  universities  without  the  hospital's 
exhibitions,  and  of  these  one  is  now  a  canon 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  one  a  canon  and  archdeacon 
of  Winchester ;  another  was  fellow  and  mathe- 
matical lecturer  of  his  college,  and  several  have 
done  very  well  indeed.  The  name  of  the  late 
Bev.  Hartwell  Home,  a  former  deputy  Grecian, 
must  ever  be  mentioned  with  respect  as  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  distinguished  amongst 
blues.  One  (now  deceased)  of  .such  clergymen 
not  '  Grecians '  was  lately  a  governor  of  the 
hospital,    and  another  was,    until  his  recent 


resignation,   master  of  one  of  the  citj  com- 
panies' schools.      It  IS  thought  that  few  old 
blues  Imcome  farmers,  but  many' of  them  are 
to  be  found  in  the  city  as  thriving  merchants; 
some  are  successful  stock-brokers,  others  are 
largely  engaged  in  trade  as  colonial  or  other 
brokers,  or  as  wholesale  dealers ;  many  are 
retail  tradesmen.     A  well-known  old  blue  and 
governor  of  the  hospital  has  lately  retired  from 
partnership  in  a  publishing  firm  of  ettiiiienee 
second  to  none,  and  another  is  now  a  partner  in 
the  same  firm  and  a  governor  also ;  two  ara 
city  deputies,  and  another  a  member  of  the 
common  council,  and  two  others  within  the  last 
few  years  have  been  members  of  that  court. 
A  well-known  late  town-clerk  of  London  was  a 
blue,  and  the  present  chief  clerk  to  the  cham- 
berlain and  several  other  civic  officials  were 
blues.      A  lord  mayor  of  rather  more  than 
twenty  years  since  was  a  former  blue.    In  the 
Bank  of  England  one  or  more  blues  may  he 
found  in  almost  every  office,  and  in  the  Lvge 
joint-stock  banks,    as  well  as  in  the  priTate 
banks,    there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
them,  and  in  several  instances  they  hold  high 
positions.     The  like  may  be  said  of  the  insur- 
ance offices,  the  docks,  and  other  large  mercan- 
tile establishments.      The  managing  director 
of  an  important  discount  company,  and  the 
assistant  secretary  of  the  largest  fire  office  in 
London,  were  blues,    and  the  late  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  also  a 
blue. 

'*  Amongst  Govenmient  officials,  to  whom 
allusion  may  be  made  as  '  old  blues,'  may  he 
mentioned  the  present  secretary,  as  well  as  the 
comptroller-general  of  the  Customs,  the  re- 
ceiver or  accountant-general  of  the  Post  Office, 
the  accountants  of  the  Charity  Commission  and 
Inclosure  Commission,  besides  one  or  more 
blues  in  the  Admiralty,  the  Treasury,  the  War 
Office,  the  Inland  Bevenue,  the  India  Office, 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  various  other 
public  departments,  one  being  abo  a  C.B. 
Several,  it  is  believed,  have  appointments  in 
India  or  the  colonies,  and  a  name  stiU  highly 
respected  in  Canada  is  that  of  the  Honourahle 
Hamnett  Pinkey,  deceased,  a  blue  in  his  young 
days,  and  for  many  years  a  governor  of  Christ's 
Hospital. 

'*  It  is  understood  that  not  many  blues  are 
in  the  army,  the  expense  of  the  necessaiy 
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farther  edueftiioD  on  leaving  tiie  hospiUl  at 
fifteen  yean  of  age,  eoafded  vith  the  cost  of 
the  commisfflon  and  the  oatfit,  heing  geneialiy 
beyond  the  means  of  the  parents  or  immediate 
relatives ;  nevertheless,  in  the  late  East  Indian 
army,  two  (one  of  whom  is  deceased)  are 
known  to  have  attaioed  the  rank  of  nujor* 
general,  and  several  others  have  held,  and 
some  continae  to  hold,  good  rank  in  the  army 
in  India.  A  bine,  now  a  governor,  was  an 
assistant-surgeon  on  board  one  of  the  ships 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Aero ;  another  was 
surgeon  on  board  tiie  Tiger,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  late  Crimean  war;  and  another 
yonng  man,  F.R.C.S.,  fell  a  victim  to  disease 
at  Scutari  after  accompanying  woonded  men 
from  Bakklava. 

''An  old  bine,  several  years  since,  was 
master  shipwright  at  Woolwich  dockyard,  and 
another  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  late 
commissary-general.  Another  is  secretaiy  to 
a  learned  society,  and  author  or  editor  of  some 
works  conoected  with  the  Turkish  Lmguage, 
and  another  a  professor  of  English  at  the 
Lycee  Napoleon,  Paris,  and  at  the  '  Ecole  des 
Mines.' 

«  Yeiy  few  blues  settle  in  America,  but  they 
are  numerous  in  India  and  at  the  Cape,  and 
so  much  so  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
that  societies  of  blues  exist  both  at  Sydney 
and  Melbourne.  A  governor  who  had  received 
his  early  education  in  the  hospital,  and  who 
died  about  eighteen  years  since  (Mr.  Bent), 
was  at  one  time  in  Parliament.  *  Of  old  blues ' 
twenty  are  at  this  time  governors  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  five  of  them  are  on  the  committee  of 
almoners,  and  of  these  five,  one  b  the  treasurer 
of  one  of  the  royal  hospitals  of  London. 
Several  other  governors  are  the  sons  of  old 
blues  ;  and,  as  showing  some  estimation  of  the 
hospital,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  several  years 
ftgo  ft  gentieman  who,  as  a  derk,  had  had  a 
son  admitted  into  the  hospital,  and  then  him- 
self met  with  rapid  success  in  the  city,  gave 
6002.  to  the  hospital,  withdrew  his  son,  and 
was  elected  a  governor.  Of  governors  and 
almoners  of  bygone  years  many  have  been  the 
'  old  blues,*  who  have  testified  by  their  gifts 
and  their  attention  to  its  aflGurs  during  their 
lives  or  by  their  legacies  (and  some  by  both), 
their  attachment  to  the  place  of  their  early 
education.     The  names  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tew 


and  Mr.  Pair,  of  Stephens,  Sangster,  Pirectoos, 
F.  Wilson,  Godwin,  Latham,  Croach,  Covd*- 
roy,  Le  Kenx,  WUby,  Bev.  Dr.  Biehards,  and 
Thackeray,  (most  of  whom  were  govenion)^ 
may  be  mentioned  as  being  some  of  the  krgwi 
donors  by  will  to  the  hospital,  and  many  names 
of  lesser  donors  by  will  eonld  be  given  as  those 
of  old  Uues.  The  large  gifts  of  Seijeant 
Moses  (1688),  of  £.  MitcheU  (about  1688), 
and  of  the  Bev.  J.  Woiting  (about  1722),  all 
Unes,  attest  the  attachment  to  the  hospitel  aa 
having  been  strong  even  when  the  diet  and 
osages  there  mi|^t  be  termed  someiHiat  rough 
eompared  with  the  present  comfiurts  and  ad* 
vantages  eigoyed  by  its  inmates*  Large  nnm* 
hers  of  the  boys  on  leaving  school  go  into 
wholesale  warehouses  and  oonnting-houses ; 
many  are  apprentioed  to  various  trades,*  not 
only  in  London  but  in  the  oountiy ;  some  are 
articled  to  professions,*  and  a  noticeable  frao- 
tion  go  to  sea,  several  of  these  having  of  late 
years  gone  into  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company's,  and  various  private  services. 

«  One  of  the  naval  instructors  on  board  the 
JBritonma  (not  passed  out  as  a  royal  mathe- 
matical boy)  may  be  mentioned  as  a  blue  of 
about  thirty  years  ago.  Several  of  the  ordinary 
blues  are  connected  with  the  daily  press  or 
with  literature ;  and  amongst  popular  writers 
of  a  period  not  long  gone  by,  the  names  of 
Leigh  Hunt  and  Charles  Lamb  (both  blues) 
are  too  well  known  to  need  remark.  SevenJ 
are  masters  and  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
hospital,  and  two  are  the  secretaries  to  the 
largest  orphan  asylums  in  London,  and  several 
are  secretaries  to  other  institutions  or  societies. 

**  It  must  necessarily  happen  that  with  the 
varied  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  boys, 
and  their  varied  opportunities  on  their  leaving 
school,!  a  proportion  will  always  be  found  in 
the  humblest  walks  of  life ;  but  enough  has 
now  been  said  to  illustrate  the  general  results 
of  the  hospital's  education,  and  the  careers  of 
its  more  distinguished  as  well  as  of  its  ordinary 
scholars. 

*  With  the  assistance  of  the  Hospital's  Apprentice 
Fund. 

t  An  opportunity  for  a  boy  leaving  at  15  jrean  of 
age  may  determine  his  whde  after-career.  In  this 
point  ot  view,  the  fact  of  their  being  so  much  before 
the  public  eye^  coupled  with  the  kind  notice  of 
governors  and  of  successful  old  blues,  does  much  for 
them,  and  generally  a  good  feeling  prevails  towards 
them. 
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"It  would  seem  as  if  the  public  Bchool 
gpirit  infased  into  the  boys,  and  quickened  by 
a  sense  of  self-dependence,  acted  as  an  incen- 
tive to  exertion  and  industry,  and  in  after-life 
brought  its  yalnable  fruits ;  the  walks  of  trade 
and  the  yaried  ayocations  of  the  middle  classes 
being  the  scene  of  the  chief  operations  of 
blues,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  more 
wealthy  pupils  of  Eton,  Harrow,  and  some  of 
the  other  great  schools. 

"  Looking  to  the  classes  from  which  Christ's 
Hospital  is  mostly  replenished,  it  is  only 
natural  to  expect  that  the  commercial  idea 
would  be  the  leading  one  amongst  the  boys, 
and  such  is  the  &ct;  and  from  the  uniyer- 
sality,  80  to  speak,  of  blues,  a  kind  of  emula- 
tion appears  to  be  begotten,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  hold  up  in  the  world,  and  this  yeiy 
feeling  leads  collaterally  to  the  advantage  and 
even  reinstatement  of  families,  the  help  of  aged 
parents  or  of  younger  brothers  or  sisters,  and 
is,  it  may  be  said,  a  great  moral  and  public 
good. 

**  Of  course,  among  so  large  a  number  of 
persons  as  the  alumni  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
instances  of  misfortune  and  wrong-doing  occur 
from  time  to  time,  and  cases  of  poverty  and 
even  extreme  distress  come  under  the  notice 
and  receive  the  assistance  of  '  The  Benevolent 
Society  of  Blues.'  .  That  old  blues,  however, 
generally  do  well  and  are  able  to  provide  com- 
fortably for  the  decline  of  life,  may  be  inciden- 
tally inferred  from  the  very  small  number, 
comparatively  speaking,  who  apply  for  the 
pensions  given  by  that  society,  as  well  as  by 
the  eonsiderable  number  who  subscribe  to  its 
funds  without  in  any  way  anticipating  a  neces- 
sity of  seeking  its  aid,  and  who,  at  its  festivals, 
as  well  as  at  the  anniversary  dinners  on 
*  Founders'  Bay,'  assemble  to  talk  over  old 
times  and  rekle  their  successes  and  adventures 
smoe  leaving  school. 

'<It  may  likewise  be  added,  as  a  general 
role,  that  when  old  blues  meet  in  India  or  the 
oolonies,  or  in  foreign  countries,  and  make 
mutual  discoveiy  of  the  home  of  their  early 
training,  a  warm  interest  and  friendship  are  at 
onee  reciprocated,  and  a  community  of  feeling 
of  no  transient  description  often  established. 


BETHLEM  HOSPITAL. 
Mr.  Martin  made  the  following  Eeport  on  the 
Endowment  and  Income  and  Expenditure  of 
Beth  Jem  Hospital. 

"  It  appears  from  Stew's  *  Survey  of  West- 
minster," that  in  very  early  times  lunatics  and 
distracted  persons  were  received  into  a  house 
near  St.  Martin's  Lane,  from  which  they  were 
transferred  to  the  priory  of  St.  Maiy  of  Beth- 
lem,  in  the   parish  of  St.  Botolph  Without 
Bishopsgate,  founded  in   the   year    1247  by 
Simon  FitzMary,  a  citizen  of  London.     The 
period  of  this  transfer  is  not  known.     In  the 
year  1846  the  house  was  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  citizens  of  London.    The  earliest 
mention  of  lunatics  being  received  there  is  in  a 
deed-poll  dated  80th  January,  1  Hen.  lY.,  by 
which  it  appears  that  there  were  then  there  six 
men  out  of  their  mind  and  six  other  sick.     In 
the  year  1546  the  citizens  of  London  par- 
chased  the  patronage  of  Bethlem,  with  all  the 
lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  it,  and  in 
the  same  year  it  was  included  in  the  charter 
granted  by  King  Henry  Yill.  to  the  hospital 
of  St.  Bartholomew.     The  hospital  now  com- 
prises : — 1.  The  ancient  foundation  applicable 
to  general  purposes,  but  for  many  years  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  patients  deemed  curable. 
2.  A  foundation  for  the  maintenance  of  in- 
curable  lunatics.      8.   An   establishment  for 
criminal  lunatics  for  whom  separate  wings,  one 
for  men,  the  other  for  women,  have  been  added 
to  the  buildings.     The  women  in  this  depart- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  one  who  is  very 
old  and  infirm,  have  been  removed,  and  the 
men  will  also  be  removed  when  a  proper  place 
is  ready  to  receive  them.    The  maintenance  of 
the  criminal  patients  Is  charged  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  forms  a  distinct  item  of  receipt  in 
the  annual  accoxmts  of  the  charity.    Distinct 
salaries  are  paid  in  respect  of  them  to  tlie 
officers  of  the  hospital,  the  chaphiin  excepted, 
and  separate  attendants   are  kept  for  them. 
There  are  at  present  128  criminals*  in  the 
hospital ;  forty  of  them  being  of  a  better  class 
are  charged  at  85Z.  per  annum.    These,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  per- 
mitted to  occupy  one  of  the  ordinaiy  wards. 
For  the  others  80/.  per  head  is  paid. 

*  They  hare  been  removed  since  this  report  wss 
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'*  The  endowment  of  the  general  foundation 
consists  of  hooses  in  London  and  the  neigh- 
boorhood,  of  a  small  fann  at  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts,  &rms  in  Kent,  and  a  fiEinn  recently  pur- 
chased in  Lincolnshire.     It  comprises  also  a 
large  amount  of  stock  in  the  public  funds,  and 
several  annuities  and  rent-charges,  the  gifts  of 
different  donors.    Under  the  Act  58  Geo.  HI., 
for  providing  relief  for  poor  prisoners  in  the 
Eing*8  Bench,  Fleet,  and  Marshalsea  prisons, 
the  surplus  monies  which  should  remain  after 
relieving  the  poor  prisoners  were  to  be  paid 
eveiy  third  year  to  Bethlem  for  the  benefit  of 
that  hospital.    During  the  ten  years  over  which 
the  accounts  set  forth  in  the  last  report  extend, 
nothing  had  been  received  from  this  source. 
Since  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  on 
mesne  process  a  considerable  income  has  been 
derived  from  it.    Between  1858  and  1862  the 
following  sums  were  received.     They  are  in- 
cluded   in    the    *  Casual    Income  *  : —  1855, 
2,000i.;  1858,  2,500/.;  1861,  2,666Z.  18«.  Id. 
Since  the  late  Bankrupt  Act  this  source  of  in- 
come has  ceased.    The  foundation  for  incur- 
ables  consists  of  land   and   rent-charges  in 
Lincolnshire,  given   in    1729  by  the  will  of 
Edward  Barkham,  for  the  maintenance  of  in- 
curable Ixmatics.    There  is  also  a  sum  of  stock 
belonging  to  it.     The  incurable  patients  were 
formerly  maintained  partly  from  their  own  re- 
sources, or  at  the  expense  of  their  friends.    At 
a  general  court  holden  27th  April,  1846,  it 
was  resolved  that  they  should  be  maintained 
wholly  at  the  charge  of  the  hospital." 

The  income  of  the  hospital  consists  of  land 
and  houses,  annuities,  and  dividends  of  the 
general  foundation,  18,422Z.  18^.;  land  and 
houses,  rent-charges,  dividends,  &c.,  of  the  in- 
curable foundation,  6,974/.  2s.  Ad.;  total, 
20,897/.  1«.  Deducting  extraordinary  income, 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years  was  18,486/. 
16s.  a  year. 


THE  MAGDALEN  HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Skirrow  made  the  following  Report  on  the 

Magdalen  Hospital. 

''In  1758,  Robert  Dingley,  the  founder  of  the 
charity,  and  other  persons,  formed  themselves 
into  a  society  for  establishing,  by  means  of 
voluntary  contributions,  a  house  for  the  recep- 
tion, maintenance,  and  employment  of  penitent 


prostitutes,  and  with  this  view  entered  upon 
premises  situate  in  Prescot-street,  Goodman's 
Fields,  then  used  for  the  London  Hospital, 
under  the  following  agreement: — By  an  agree- 
meut  dated  2nd  May,  1758,  William  Trotter, 
on  behalf  of  the  governors  of  the  London 
Hospital,  agreed  to  let  to  Robert  Dingley  aU 
those  four  messuages  situate  in  Prescot-street, 
and  all  that  other  messuage  situate  in  Cham- 
bers-street, in  Goodman*s  Fields,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary  Matfellon,  otherwise  Whitechapel, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  with  their  appur- 
tenances, late  in  the  tenure  of  the  said  go- 
vernors, and  used  by  them  as  an  hospital,  from 
midsummer  next  ensuing  the  date  thereof,  for 
the  term  of  seven  years  and  one-half  of 
another  year,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  48/.  for  the 
first  seven  years,  and  at  the  rent  of  24/.  for  the 
last  half  year  of  the  said  term.  Tliis  lease 
was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  the  last  of 
such  leases  expired  at  Lady  Day,  1846. 

**  The  hospital  has  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  prison,  as  the  windows  facing  the  street 
and  the  Surrej^  Theatre  are  in  part  boarded  up, 
and  a  high  wall  bounds  the  premises  on  the 
sides.  In  the  garden  are  a  few  trees,  but  the  cul- 
tivation of  vegetables  and  flowers  has  long  been 
discontinued,  the  site  and  air  proving  wholly 
incompatible  with  anything  like  remunerative 
production.  There  are  gravel  walks  on  the 
sides  and  grass  in  the  centre  of  the  garden, 
where  the  women  take  occasional  exercise. 
Still,  although  the  comforts  of  and  accommoda- 
tion in  the  hospital  are  such  as  very  fow,  if 
any,  of  the  women  have  previously  experienced, 
they  are  considered  by  them  but  a  poor  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  liberty,  which  is  said 
to  be  acutely  felt.  Although  the  hospital  is 
not  perhaps  a  model  of  what  a  building  of 
this  description  should  be,  in  consequence  of 
alterations,  additions,  and  enlargements  having 
been  made  therein  from  time  t^  time,  still  it  is 
sufficiently  commodious. 

'*  The  wards  and  dormitories  are  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  the  new  laundry  excellent. 
Each  dormitory  has  its  own  lavatory,  and  there 
are  baths  which  every  woman  is  obliged  to  use 
once  a  week.  The  high  wall  which  bounds  the 
garden  is  considered  as  absolutely  necessary  in 
London,  not  only  to  prevent  escapes  from  within, 
but  also  to  throw  as  much  difficulty  as  possible 
in  the  way  of  communication  from  without. 
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''The  property  of  the  charity  consists  of  the 
leasehold  premises.  "  Although  2BL  a  year  is 
paid  by  the  sub-lessees  to  the  eorporation  of 
the  Magdalen  Hospital,  such  corporation  has 
to  pay  to  the  City  of  London  25/.  a  year, 
and  consequently  the  latter  sum  ought  to  be 
deducted  from  the  8,446/.  Ss.  3d.  the  income 
of  the  charity.  Such  deduction  being  made, 
the  present  income  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  the  charity  will  be  8,421/.  Ss.  3d. 

"  The  stock  has  arisen  in  part  from  bequests, 
•with  trifling  exceptions  unfettered  by  specific 
trusts,  and  in  other  part  from  the  investment 
from  time  to  time  of  donations  and  voluntary 
contributions. 

"  Such  is  the  history  of  the  past  and  present 
state  and  condition  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital ; 
but  before  entering  upon  the  more  important 
question  in  the  case,  viz.,  whether  any,  and 
what  improvements  (if  any),  are  required  to  be 
made  therein,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
courtesy  and  attention  of  the  governors,  who 
placed  all  their  books  and  papers  at  my  service, 
of  the  chaplain  and  secretary,  who  rendered 
most  valuable  assistance  in  framing  the  statis- 
tical tables,  of  the  secretaiy  to  the  Church 
Penitentiary  Association,  who  furnished  me 
with  the  printed  reports  of  that  association, 
and  of  the  warden  of  the  diocesan  penitentiary, 
Highgate,  who  not  only  permitted  me  to  visit 
such  institution,  but  also  afforded  evexy  infor- 
mation as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. 

"  Several  penitentiaries  and  refuges  for  pro- 
stitutes are  in  operation  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  some  of  which  are  sup- 
ported both  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  ^Nonconformists,  other  are  Boman 
CaUiolic  institutions,  and  others  are  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  Penitentiary  Association. 

'*  The  chief  Boman  Catholic  Penitentiary  in  ' 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  situated  at 
Hammersmith,  and  called  the   'Good  Shep- 
herd.' 

"In  1851,  the  Church  Penitentiazy  Associa- 
tion was,  as  stated  in  its  reports,  formed  with  the 
view  of  lessening  the  large  amount  of  female  vice 
in  London  and  the  larger  towns,  and  of  further- 
ing efforts  for  the  recovery  of  fallen  women,  its 
main  purpose  being  '  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment, and  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  houses 
of  refuge  and  penitentiaries  for  the  reception  of 


fallen  women,  penitents,'  by  raising  fimda  and 
making  grants  of  money,  whether  for  the  for- 
mation or  for  the  annual  support  of  meh 
penitential  institutions  as  are  alone  condneted 
'through  the  agency  of  self-devoted  women 
under  the  guidance  as  to  spiritual  matters  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.'  An 
institution  thus  subsidized  is  required  to  seod  to 
the  association  such  annual  reports  respecting 
the  premises,  finances,  progress,  and  prospects 
of  the  house,  as  may  be  given  without  breach 
of  its  rules,  and  with  due  regard  to  its  particu- 
lar character. 

"In  connection  with  this  aseodation,  there 
are  at  present  16  penitentiaries;  viz.,  14  for 
England,  1  for  England  and  Wales,  and  1  for 
Edinbuj^h,  with  accommodation  for  422 
women,  and  9  refuges  with  acconmiod&tioii  far 
75  women.  Of  these  16  penitentiaries  (frnr  it 
is  unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  re- 
fuges, which  are  merely  ancillaiy  to,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  probationary  wards  for,  the 
penitentiaries),  five,  including  the  one  at 
Edinburgh,  have  not  sent  any  returns  for  each 
of  the  four  years  ending  81st  March,  1862, 
and  five  have  been  founded  since  1859." 

Mr.  Skirrow  concluded  his  report  by  making 
the  following  suggestions  for  the  improvememt 
of  the  charity: — 

"  1st.  I  recommend  the  hospital  to  be  re- 
moved from  London  into  the  country,  and  a 
refuge  in  connection  therewith  established  in 
London.  The  site  of  the  present  hospital  is 
low  and  affected  by  nauseous  smells,  which 
seriously  militates  against  its  utility,  as  the 
recovery  of  health  by  the  inmates  is  seeond 
only  in  importance  to  the  reformation  of  their 
morals.  It  has  already  been  shown  thai  2d 
per  cent,  of  the  women  in  the  house,  exclasive 
of  the  out-ward,  are  annually  placed  in  the 
sick  ward  for  periods  varying  from  a  week  to 
six  months  each. 

"  A  laundiy,  which  is  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  suitable  employments  in  a  hospital  of 
this  description,  to  be  remxmerative  necessarily 
requires  a  country  locality,  and  if  the  gross 
annual  earnings  of  68  women  at  Clewer  are 
51 6L  Ss.  Id,,  and  of  74  women  at  Dalston, 
1,5642.;  I  see  no  reason  why  those  of  105  or 
even  100  women  at  the  Magdalen  should  zu>t 
be  equally  as  largd. 

"  In  1857  the  question  of  removing  the 
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hospital  from  its  present  site  to  the  west  end 
of  London  was  considered  by  the  goyemors, 
and  the  weekly  committee  on  the  2l8t  May  of 
that  year  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  report 
on  the  value  of  the  present  site  of  the  hospital 
with  the  probable  cost  of  rebuilding  it,  and 
how  &r  any  removal  to  another  locality  would 
tend  to  improve  the  general  position  and  in- 
crease the  annual  receipts  of  the  hospital. 
The  sub-committee  having  considered  the  sub- 
ject, but  solely  with  the  view  of  establishing  a 
west-end  chapel  in  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion, made  their  report  on  the  25th  February, 
1658,  but  no  action  was  taken  thereon,  and 
the  matter  dropped.  The  estimates  as  follows : — 
*'  The  rent  of  the  building  was  9002.,  which, 
at  20  years'  purchase,  would  give  18,000Z.    The 
expenses  of  building  would  be  29,0002.,  leaving 
a  deficiency  of   11,0002.     Since,  then,  how- 
ever,   4,0582.    have    been    expended,    which 
outlay  must   necessarily  have   enhanced    the 
value  of   the  premises  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  event  of  their  being 
sold  in  entirety.     The  governors,  however,  are 
of  opinion  that  a  sale  in  plots  would  be  more 
advantageous  than  a  sale  in  entirety,  and  that 
the  present  site  of  the  hospital,  if  so  disposed 
of,  would  realize  20,0002.     The  expense  of 
establishing  the   hospital  and  chapel  in   the 
west   end  of  London  was  calculated  on  the 
principle  of  erecting  and  fitting  up  buildings 
capable  of  accommodating  140  women,  a  larger 
number,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  present  rate 
of  expenditure  will  bear.     The  chapel,  too,  was 
a  prominent  and  costly  feature  in  the  plan. 

*'  The  annual  income  of  the  charity  derived 
from  all  sources  and  estimated  on  an  average 
taken  for  the  ten  years  ending  the  81st 
December,  1862,  is  as  follows: — ^Income  from 
property  considered  as  fixed,  8,4462.  Ss,  8(2.; 
less  rent  to  City  of  London,  252. ;  net,  8,4212. 
Ss.  d<2.  Average  annual  subscriptions,  1472. 
lis.  10(2.;  average  general  benefactions,  1162. 
6s.  1(2.;  average  chapel  collections,  1892. 2s,  5(2.; 
average  anniversary  sermon,  512.  8;.  9(2.;  aver- 
age inmates*  work,  1892.  lOs.  lid.;  average 
anniversary  dinner,  5082. 6s,  6d. ;  (less  average 
expense8,992. 18s.  lid,) ;  total,  4,4182.  Ids.  10(2.; 
average  legacy  receipts,  8272.  2s.  Id. ;  grand 
total,  4,7462.  2s.  5(2. 

*'  Although  the  governors  can  legally  apply 
the  proceeds  of  bequestsi  given  to  the  hospital 


generaUy,  as  inoome,  still  the  power  oo^t 
to  be  very  sparingly  exercised,  and  more 
particularly  as  there  has  been  of  late  years  a 
sensible  diminution  in  the  receipts  from  volun- 
tary contributions,  benefactions,  chapel  coUee- 
tions,  and  sermons. 

**  If  the  cost  of  each  woman  is  estimated  at 
the  aggregate  amount,  472.  8s.  7(2.,  then 
100  women  will  cost  4,7172.  18s.  4d.,  and 
more  than  absorb  the  4,4182.  19s.  lOd.,  the 
annual  income  of  the  charity  exclusive  of 
legacies.  No  doubt,  472.  8s.  Id.  appears 
a  large  sum  for  the  cost  of  each  woman, 
exclusive  of  the  annual  value  of  the  hos- 
pital treated  as  rent ;  but  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  seeing,  if  each  item  is  carefully  ex- 
amined, where  retrenchments  could  be  made, 
except  as  regards  the  chapel,  the  cost  of  which 
for  each  woman  is  22.  lis.  2(2.,  one,  how- 
ever, open  to  reduction  by  removal  into  the 
country,  and  as  regards  the  large  item  of 
52.  8s.  10^^.  for  repairs  and  improveiiients, 
which  would  for  many  years  at  least  be  very 
much  l^s  in  a  new  hospital.  The  provisions 
for  each  woman,  including  the  matron  and 
seven  assistants,  cost  182.  14s.  8^(2.  a-year, 
that  is,  after  the  rate  of  5s.  Sid.  a-week,  but  I 
cannot  recommend  the  dietary  to  be  lowered, 
as  the  women,  and  more  particularly  upon  ad- 
mission, are  as  a  general  rule  in  an  enfeebled 
state  of  health.  If,  however,  a  reduction  of 
42.  is  made  from  the  aggregate  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  chapel,  and  repairs,  improve- 
ments, &o.,  for  each  woman,  then  the  cost  of 
100  women  in  a  new  hospital  would  be  4,8172. 
18s.  4(2.,  and  not  4,7172.  18s.  4(2. 

''  A  site  in  the  country  consisting  of  five  or 
six  acres  of  land  should  be  purchased  in  a 
healthy  situation  within  easy  access  by  railway 
both  from  the  west  and  east  ends  of  London  if 
possible,  and  distant  about  one  and  a-half  or 
two  miles  from  a  town,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  might  be  thus  tempted  to  resort  to  the 
institution  for  washing,  ex.  gra,,  such  a  town 
as  Croydon.  A  site  ought  to  be  procured  for 
about  1,5002.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  a  refuge  in  connection  with  the  hospital 
must  be  established  in  London,  and  placed 
under  the  immediate  care  of  some  discreet 
woman  of  a  suitable  age.  As  a  refuge  would, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  experimental,  I  recom- 
mend premises  in  a  convenient  situation  to  be 
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hired  and  not  otherwise  acquired.  The  gover- 
nors  present  at  the  inqniry  appear  to  think 
that  500Z.  a^year  would  suffice  for  the  expenses 
of  a  refage. 

"  If  the  laundry  is  successful  the  net  pro- 
ceeds thereof  ought  certainly  to  meet  the  whole 
cost  of  the  refuge,  but  as  this  is  problematical 
I  prefer  charging  the  same  against  the  ordi- 
nary annual  income  of  the  charity.  If,  then, 
500/.  is  added  to  the  4,8177.  ISs.  4^.,  the 
total  annual  expense  of  100  women  would  be 
4,817/.  IBs.  4(/.,  a  number  sufficient  to  ex- 
haust the  income  of  the  charity,  including  the 
legacies.  HoweTer,  as  the  laundry  may  suc- 
ceed, and  the  subscriptions  increase,  the  new 
hospital  can  be  erected  to  accommodate  120 
women,  leaving  the  number  of  admissions  to 
be  regulated  by  the  financial  position  of  the 
charity.  In  all  probability  a  site  might  be 
purchased  and  a  hospital  and  chapel  for  100  or 
even  120  women  built  at  a  cost  very  little,  if 
at  all,  exceeding  20,000/. ;  for  it  is  stated  that 
a  Jew's  hospital  for  140  adults  and  children 
has  lately  been  erected  near  Sydenham  for 
20,000/.  exclusive  of  the  site,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  institution. 

'*  If  the  above  view  of  the  matter  is  correct, 
the  expense  of  removal  will  be  entirely,  or,  at 
all  events,  for  the  most  part,  defrayed  by  the 
proceeds  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
present  hospital ;  but  assuming  it  to  be  other- 
wise, stock  might  be  sold  and  ultimately  re- 
couped over  a  certain  number  of  years  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  women  in  the 
hospital :  but  the  necessity  of  this  will  hardly 
arise,  as  the  governors,  I  think,  arguing  from 
their  known  liberality,  will  readily  subscribe  to 
meet  all  reasonable  deficiencies.  No  Act  of 
Parliament  will  be  required,  as  the  old  site  can 
be  sold  and  a  new  one  purchased,  and  all 
monetary  arrangements  made  with  the  sanction 
of  the  charity  commissioners  under  the  Chari- 
table Trusts  Acts. 

*<  2ndly.  I  recommend  the  admissions  to  be 
weekly  instead  of  monthly  as  at  present. 

**  A  weekly  admission  would  be  simply  re- 
turning to  the  practice  established  by  the 
original  scheme  of  1758,  one,  however,  which 
stops  very  far  short  of  that  adopted  by  all  the 
church  penitentiaries,  where  the  admission  is 
at  any  time  and  by  the  chaplain;  provisions 
considered  by  the  promoters  of  such  institu- 


tions not  only  as  most  important  features  in 
their  plan,  but  as  absolutely  necessary  to  iiuniFe 
anything  like  success.  Again,  two  of  the  peni- 
tentiaries admit  cases  at  any  time,  and  the  oQier 
two  once  a  week.  It  is  true  that  the  treasnra 
alone,  or  two  committee-men  together,  may 
grant  admission  into  the  hospital  at  any  time, 
but  this,  as  might  be  expected,  is  an  erent  of  a 
very  rare  occurrence.  If  a  refuge  be  estab- 
lished in  London  and  admission  is  granted  at 
any  time,  the  responsibility  would  rest  with  the 
matron  in  charge  of  such  institution,  and  not 
with  the  chaplain,  who  would  necessarily  reside 
at  the  hospital.  If,  however,  applications 
were  made  at  the  hospital,  the  chaplain  might 
refer  favourable  cases  to  the  refuge  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  weekly  committee.  It  will  be 
a  matter  of  convenience  for  such  committee  to 
sit,  and  the  medical  examination  to  take  place, 
at  the  refuge,  and  not  at  the  hospital. 

''  8rdly.  I  recommend  that  a  woman  should 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  hospital  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  even  for  a 
longer  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
instead  of  for  one  year  only,  as  at  present. 

'*  In  pursuance  of  the  24th  and  25th  articles 
of  the  original  scheme  of  1758,  the  women 
upon  entering  the  hospital  engaged  to  be 
bound  for  three  or  five  years  at  the  discretion 
of  the  committee,  with  a  proviso  for  eanceUing 
the  articles  at  any  time  as  circumstances 
might  offer.  Again,  in  all  the  church  peniten- 
tiaries the  women  undertake  to  remain  in  such 
institutions  for  periods  not  longer  than  one 
year  and  a-half  or  two  years,  the  practice  so 
flEur  varying ;  but  the  former  period  is  considered 
the  minimum  of  time  required,  as  a  general 
rule,  either  to  restore  health  or  promote  refor- 
mation. If  health  of  mind  and  body  can  be 
effected  in  a  shorter  time,  then  the  women  are 
discharged  in  credit  either  to  service  or  to  their 
friends.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  their  stay  in 
these  penitentiaries  is  prolonged  beyond  the 
two  years. 

''  4thly.  I  recommend  three  kinds  of  wards 
to  be  established,  viz.,  a  probationary  out- 
ward, a  sick  ward,  and  superiority  wards. 

'<  The  probationary  out-ward  should  be  divi- 
ded into  two  sections,  and  kept  entirely  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  hospital.  Women  on  ad- 
mission should  be  placed  in  the  first  and  then 
promoted  to  the  second  section  according  to 
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behATioar.  A  probationary  oat-ward  requires 
the  greatest  attention,  and  tests  not  a  little  the 
ability  of  the  chaplain,  as  although  the  oharao- 
teristics  of  each  case  may  vary,  still  such 
difference  is  almost  unimportant,  when  com- 
pared with  true  penitence  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  reform,  the  &Lci  to  he  ascertained  before 
final  admission  into  the  institution.  The  sick 
ward  should  also  be  distinct  from  the  hospital, 
and  built  under  a  different  roof.  As  to  the 
gnperioiity  wards  their  number  may  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  gOTomors,  but  four  will 
probably  suffice.  The  nature  and  objects  of 
the  last  mentioned  wards  are  well  defined  by 
the  86th  and  88th  articles  of  the  original 
scheme  of  1758,  which  proyided  that  *  there 
should  be  a  superiority  or  preference  of  wards 
according  to  the  education  and  behaviour  of 
persons  admitted ;  the  lower  wards  to  consist 
of  inferior  persons  and  of  those  who  may  be 
degraded  for  misbehaviour,  and  that  the  women 
should  be  advanced,  according  to  the  time  of 
their  having  been  in  the  house  and  their  good 
behaviour,  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior 
ward.'  The  women  may  be  selected  every  day 
for  duty  in  the  laundry,  the  kitchen,  and  the 
wards  to  which  they  belong,  the  matron  taking 
care  that  the  work  is  duly  proportioned  to  their 
health  and  strength.  This  will  perhaps  be  a 
better  system  in  a  hospital  of  this  description 
than  that  of  classes  adopted  in  the  Church 
penitentiaries,  but  these  are  matters  to  be 
governed  by  experience.  There  are  at  present 
a  matron  and  seven  assistants,  each  of  the 
Utter  having  a  particular  ward  under  her  care. 
A  matron  and  six  assistants  would  suffice  in 
the  new  hospital,  if,  as  proposed,  there  are 
only  six  instead  of  seven  wards,  but  in  the 
event  of  the  laundry  succeeding,  or  rather  in 
order  to  insure  its  success,  a  skilled  laundress 
would  be  required  to  superintend  that  depart- 
ment. Cooking  should  be  done  in  the  kitchen 
and  not  in  the  wards,  for  not  only  would  fuel  in 
a  well-appointed  kitchen  be  economised,  but 
the  necessity  of  a  fire  in  the  wards  during 
summer  entirely  obviated. 

"  6thly.  I  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
schoohniBtress  trained  and  accustomed  to  teach 
adults,  a  course  adopted  with  success  at  the 
Balston  penitentiary;  60  per  cent,  of  the  women 
included  therein  could  read  and  write,  70  per 
cent,  could   read,  and  24  per    cent,    could 


neither  read  nor  write,  and  it  has  ahready  been 
shovm  that  only  one  hour  a  day  is  devoted  in 
week  days  to  reading,  the  church  catechism, 
and  the  collects;  and  a  certain  time  on 
Sundays  to  writing,  and  that  no  arithmetic  is 
ever  taught.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
think  that  there  is  an  ample  field  for  the 
labours  of  a  schoolmistress. 

"The  governors  have  sufficient  powers 
under  the  Magdalen  Acts  to  make  bye-laws  for 
carrying  out  all  or  any  of  the  above  sugges- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  the  removal  of  the 
hospital,  which  has  been  abeady  considered; 
and  although  such  suggestions  have  more  im- 
mediate relation  to  that  event,  still  many  of 
them  are,  or  at  all  events  may  readily  be  made, 
applicable  to  the  hospital  if  permitted  to 
remain  in  London. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 
Mr.  Skirbow  made  a  report  on  this  hospital. 
The  hospital  was  founded  by  Richard  Prior,  of 
Bermondsey,  in  the  year  1218,  for  converts  and 
poor  children.  It  was  afterwards  surrendered 
to  Henry  the  YIII.  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
reign.  The  citizens  of  London  purchased  it  of 
the  Crown,  and  adapted  it  for  the  reception  of 
poor  lame  and  diseased  people,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  was  opened  in  1552.  The  total  gross 
income  of  the  charity  is  42,888Z.  Li  1861, 
the  number  of  in  and  out  patients  was  48,224. 
The  average  number  of  beds  occupied  was  198. 


THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 
A  BEPORT  on  this  hospital  was  made  by  Mr. 
Martin.     Its  income  is  11,981^. 


STANDARD  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  Excfuqaer  to  the  Treasury  y  dated  the 
Srd  day  of  June,  1868,  transmitting  a  Re- 
port on  the  Exchequer  Standards  of  Weight 
and  Measure,  dated  the  27th  day  of  April, 
1868,  by  Mr.  Chisholm,  Chief  Clerk  in  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, together  with  a  Copy  of  the  Beport ; 
and  of  a  Memorandum  by  the  Astronomer  , 
Royal,  dated  the  2ith  day  of  April,  1862, 
containing  Notes  for  the  Committee  on  Weights 
and  Measures,  1862.  (Mr.  Milner  (Hbson.) 
11th  March,  1864.     (115.) 
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**  SoMB  uieient  standards  of  Hemy  the  Yllth's 
time  are  still  in  existence  which  were  formerly 
in  the  custody  of  the  chamberlains  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. They  were  transferred  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  upon  the 
abolition  of  the  office  of  chamberlain  in  1826, 
under  the  operation  of  Mr.  Burke's  Act,  28 
Geo.  8,  c.  82,  passed  in  1788,  and  which  pro- 
Tided  that  upon  the  death  or  removal  of  the 
two  chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer,  their 
duties,  including  the  custody  of  the  standard 
weights  and  measures,  should  be  committed  to 
the  auditor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  custody  of 
the  standard  weights  and  measures,  and  all  the 
duties  relating  to  the  standards,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  comptroller  general  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, on  11th  October,  1884,  in  pursuance 
of  sect.  7  of  the  Exchequer  Act,  4  &  5  Will. 
4,  e.  15.  There  are  also  other  weights  such 
as  a  moneyer*s  pound,  formerly  weighing  5,400 
grains,  and  other  smaller  weights. 

«  The  moneyer*s  pound,  or  the  money  pound 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  continued  to  be  in  use  as 
the  tower  pound  for  some  centuries  after  the 
Conquest.  It  contained  12  ounces  of  450 
grains  each,  or  5,400  grains,  being  -^  less 
than  the  troy  pound,  and  this  weight  of  silver 
coins  was  a  pound  sterling.  The  mark  was  | 
of  the  pound,  the  Anglo-Saxon  shilling  was  4 
of  an  ounce,  the  Anglo-Norman  shilling  ^  of 
a  pound.  The  penny  was  ^^  of  an  ounce  or 
g\jf  of  a  pound,  both  before  and  after  the  Con- 
quest. The  moneyer*s  or  tower  pound  was 
abolished  in  the  18th  year  of  Henry  Vlll.,  by 
a  verdict  relating  to  the  coinage,  dated  dOth 
October,  1527,  in  the  following  words :  '  And 
whereas,  heretofore  the  merchante  paid  for 
ooynage  of  eveiy  Pounde  Towre  of  fyne  gold, 
weighing  xi.  oz.  quarter  Troye  us.  yi  d. 
Nowe  it  is  determined  by  the  Eongs  Highness 
&  his  said  Councelle  that  the  foresaid  Pound 
Towre  shall  be  no  more  used  &  occupied,  but 
al  manor  of  golde  &  sylver  shall  be  wayed  by 
the  Pounde  Troye,  which  maketh  xn.  oz. 
Troye,  which  exceedeth  the  Pounde  Towre  in 
weight  m.  quarters  of  the  oz.' 

'*  Until  the  introduction  of  the  troy  weight, 
which  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  this 
kingdom  about  the  time  of  Henir  IT.,  although 
it  was  not  established  by  statute  till  the  reign 
of  Hemy  YH.,  the  moneyer's  or  goldsmith's, 
or  tower  weight,  by  all  of  which  names  it  was 


called,  consisting  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  was  used  for  weighing  precious  metals 
and  medicines. 

*'  There  was  another  pound,  called  the  mer- 
chant's pound,  which  contained  25  sfaillingB, 
or  15  ounces,  equal  to  6,750  troy  grains,  and 
which  was  used  for  all  other  commodities. 
Both  the  moneyer's  pound  and  the  merchant's 
pound  appear  to  be  referred  to  in  an  Act  of 
Edward  I.,  passed  in  1802,  the  one  as  appli- 
cable to  the  precious  metals  and  medicines,  and 
the  other  to  all  other  articles.  It  is  enacted 
in  the  •  Traetalus  de  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris," 
81  Edward  L,  '  Sciend.  quod  quelibet  lilwa 
de  denariis  et  speciebus,  utpote  in  electnariis, 
consistit  solummodo  ex  pondere  xx^.  Lobra 
vero  omnium  aliarum  remm  consistit  ex  viginti 
quinque  solidis.  Uncia  vero  in  electnariis 
consistit  ex  viginti  denariis.  Et  libra  continet 
xn.  uncias.'  Neither  the  merchant's  pound 
nor  the  moneyer's  pound  is  mentioned  in  the 
Act  12  Henry  7.,  c.  5.,  passed  in  1496,  which 
legalized  the  troy  weight.  Practically  the 
merchant's  pound  was  superseded  in  general 
use  by  the  avoirdupois  pound,  although  no 
record  remains  of  the  change,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  moneyer's  pound  was  practically  super- 
seded at  the  Mint  by  the  troy  pound  in  1527, 
the  18  Henry  8. 

"  The  troy  weight  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  town  of  Troyes  in  France, 
where  a  celebrated  hk  was  held.  Although 
not  legalized  by  statute  until  the  reign  of 
Hemy  VII.,  it  appears  to  have  been  generally 
used  at  a  much  earlier  date.  It  is  first  noiiced 
in  the  statutes  in  the  2  Heniy  5.  stat.  2.  c.  4., 
thus,  '  that  all  the  goldsmiths  of  England  take 
for  a  pound  troy  of  silver  gilt  but  48».  8d-  at 
the  most.'  Sir  F.  Palgrave  mentions  the  re- 
cord in  the  6  Henry  4,  of  a  jewel  of  a  certain 
weight  *  pois  de  troye :'  and  from  the  beigin- 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  aU  the  recorded 
weights  are  troy  weights.  The  statute  of  12 
Henry  7.,  by  which  the  troy  weight  was  estab- 
lished by  law,  confirms  the  old  regulation  that 
the  pennyweight  should  consist  of  82  corns  of 
wheat.  It  does  not  appear  when  or  by  what 
authority  the  troy  grain,  of  which  24  went  to 
the  pennyweight,  was  first  introduced.  It  was 
probably  taken  from  the  old  French  system  of 
sOver  eoioage,  in  which  24  grains  went  to  the 
dfioier,  «r  pennyweight     The  troy  grain,  vrith 
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its  mTiliiples,  was  amongst  the  Exchequer 
standards  anthorised  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1588.  But  it  is  supposed  that  the  original 
standards  of  weight,  namely,  wheat  corns,  were, 
soon  after  their  establishment  by  law  in  1266, 
represented  by  metallic  grains  of  the  same 
weight  as  the  troy  grains.  These  were  pro- 
bably used  in  the  operations  of  the  Mint,  such 
as  are  referred  to  in  the  earliest  Mint  inden- 
tore  of  the  year  1272,  where  no  greater  devia- 
tion than  one  graiuy  more  or  less,  from  the 
right  weight  of  a  silyer  penny  was  allowed. 
('  Li  fors  ne  pnsse  peser  pins  de  nn  grain  den 
droit  doner,  ne  li  pins  febles  ne  pnsse  peser 
mains  de  nn  grain  den  droit  doner.*)  The 
small  weight  enclosed  in  an  ancient  box  marked 
^ana  pro  auro^  as  described  by  Mr.  Black, 
which  was  taken  from  the  Pyx  Chamber,  is  in 
all  probability  an  unique  specimen  of  these 
ancient  metallic  grains. 

'<  The  earliest  mention  of  the  term  ayoirda- 
pois  occurs  in  a  charter  of  1  Febroary,  1808, 
81  Edward  I.,  as  applicable  to  commodities ; 
in  which  sense  it  is  also  used  in  the  statute  27 
Edward  8.,  stat.  2,  c.  10.,  anno  1858.  This 
statute  enacts  that  there  shall  be  but  one 
weight,  measure,  and  yard  throughout  the 
realm,  '  et  que  leins  et  tul  manor  de  avoir  du 
pois  soient  poises  nar  balannces.'  The  first 
statute  that  applies  these  words  to  describe  a 
weight  is  the  24  Henry  8.  c.  8  (anno  1582). 
The  words  of  this  statute  are  as  follows :  *  Beef, 
pork,  mutton,  and  veal  shall  be  sold  by  weight 
called  Haver-du^pois*  No  person  shall  take  for 
a  pound  of  beef  or  pork  above  ob.  (a  half- 
penny), nor  for  a  pound  of  mutton  or  veal 
above  ob.  q.  (three  fiuihings),  and  less  in 
those  countries  where  they  be  sold  for  less.' 

''From  the  importance  of  weights  and 
measures,  their  adjustments  must  have  been 
amongst  the  first  regulations  of  civil  society. 
Standards  of  weights  and  measures  were  gene- 
rally held  sacred  by  the  ancients,  and  were 
therefore  deposited  in  the  sanctuaiy  of  the 
Jews,  the  temples  of  the  heathens,  and  the 
churches  of  the  primitive  Christians.  Ancient 
standards  were  generally  adjusted  by  the  dimen- 
sions of  some  durable  buildings,  and  thus  the 
base  of  the  largest  pyramid  in  Egypt  was  ap- 
plied, being  the  500th  part  of  a  degree  of  the 
meridian,  which  had  been  previously  measured 
for  that  purpose.    Many  of  the  neighbouring 


countries  of  Asia  and  Europe  took  their  mea- 
sures from  the  Egyptians ;  and  throughout  tho 
Roman  Empire  uniform  standards  were  estab- 
lished firom  the  archetype  kept  in  the  Capitol 
at  Rome.* 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Miller  for  bringing  to 
my  notice  a  work  by  Don  Yasqaez  Qneipo,  which 
contains  mnch  valuable  and  cnrions  information  upon 
ancient  standard  weights  and  measores.  It  is  en- 
titled ''  Easai  sar  les  syst^mes  metriqaes  etmonetaires 
des  andens  peaples,"  and  it  originated  from  its  aothor 
having  been  employed  in  1835  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment in  framing  a  law  for  reforming  the  national 
metric  system.  Bon  V.  Qneipo  traces  some  of  onr 
weights  with  mnch  deamess  to  an  Egyptian  origin, 
and  he  considers  them  to  have  been  intzodnced  into 
this  comitry  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  Jews,  who  then 
monopolised  the  commerce  of  the  East 

In  all  the  primitive  systems  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, the  primary  unity  has  been  that  of  linear  mea- 
sore.  The  unit  of  capacity  was  derived  from  the 
cube  of  the  nnit  of  linear  measure,  and  this  cnbe  filled 
with  water  formed  the  onit'of  weight. 

The  primitive  systems  were  three  in  number,  each 
distinct  from  each  other,  though  preserving  a  perfect 
analogy  in  their  combinations  as  well  as  in  their  bases. 
They  were  the  Assyrian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
Fhoenidan.  All  the  metric  systems  of  other  dvilixed 
countries  have  been  based  upon  these  three  systems. 
The  Hebrew  system  was  a  combination  of  all  three. 

In  Egypt^there  appears  to  have  existed  the  same 
difficulty  in  establishing  an  uniform  system  of  weighta 
and  measures  as  has  been  experienced  in  this  country. 
Three  distinct  systems  were  in  force  in  Egypt;  of 
the  most  andent  of  these,  all  that  is  now  known  is 
the  Royal  or  Elephantine  cubit,  as  it  is  termed  from 
its  discovery  by  M.  Gerard  upon  the  nilometcr  at 
Elephanta.  This  nilometer  had  been  already  de- 
scribed by  Strabo.  The  length  of  this  andent  cubit, 
which  was  the  cubit  of  the  PbanK^s  more  than  3,500 
years  ago,  is  found  to  be  *5S7  metre  =  20*7484  inches, 
thus  nearly  agreeing  with  the  lengtli  asngned  to  it  by 
Sir  Isaac  J^ewtan,  who  deduced  its  length  to  be  '5235 
metre,  from  the  measurement  of  the  sepulchral  cham- 
ber ctf  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Two  other  Egyptian  systems  were  deduced  from 
this  andent  system. 

One  was  based  upon  the  Olympic  foot  =  -2626 
metre,  being  nearly  half  the  andent  cubit  This 
system  was  adopted  by  the  Persians,  the  Jews,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

The  other  was  established  at  a  later  period  (about 
300  B.  G.)  by  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  reformed  the 
Egyptian  system  of  weights  and  measures.  It  waa 
derived  from  both  the  andent  Royal  Egyptian  and 
the  Olympic  systems.  The  primary  unit  was  the 
foot  The  royal  cubit  of  this  system,  or  the  distance 
from  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle 
finger,  was  double  the  len^h  of  the  foot  Its  length 
was  '5555  metre  ^  21*87047  inches.  The  measure 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  was  the  unit  of  capadty, 
both  for  grains  and  liquids.  The  talent,  or  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  was  the  unit  of 
weight  The  mina  or  pound  was  *016  of  the  talent, 
and  contained  100  drachmas.  The  shekel  or  tetra- 
drachm  was  four  drachmas.  This  Egyptian  system 
was  also  adopted  by  the  Jews ;  the  cubit  of  the 
Talmudists,  which  was  that  in  common  use,  being 
equal  to  '655  metre. 

Amongst  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  system  of 
weights  was  connected  with  that  of  money.    Don  Y. 
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"The  original  standards  of  English  weights 
and  measures,  like  those  of  most  other 
countries,  are  extremely  vagne  and  oncertain. 
The  earliest  standard  recorded  in  the  history 


Qneipo  considers  the  relatiye  yalae  of  gold  to  silver, 
as  established  by  Herodotas,  being  1  to  13,  to  be 
perfectly  exact,  and  that  of  silver  to  copper  to  be  as 
1  to  120. 

The  tower  pound  is  thought  to  have  its  origin  in 
the  mina  of  the  Ptolemies,  which  was  also  that  of 
the  Rabbis,  and  weighed  364  grammes  ;  the  gramme 
being  eqnal  to  16*434  English  grains.  There  are 
now  in  the  Loavre  two  ancient  Egyptian  standard 
weights  of  stone,  weighing  35216  and  176'76  gram- 
mes respectively,  evidently  mina  and  half-mina 
weights.  The  weight  of  the  mina  agrees  very  nearly 
with  the  weight  of  the  old  tower  pound,  being  6400 
grains  or  350  grammes.  Under  the  Roman  dominion 
die  Egyptian  mina  was  divided  into  12  ounces,  each 
of  which  conset^uently  weighed  29'5  grammes.  There 
axe  three  specimens  of  these  ounce  weights  in  the 
Louvre.  The  karak,  used  by  the  Jews  in  the  middle 
ages,  was  '007  of  this  Egyptian  ounce,  being  '205 
grammes,  the  same  as  our  modem  diamond  weight. 
The  Qerman  ducat  of  the  present  day  is  exactly  of 
the  weight  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  drachma,  being 
3*50  grammes.  There  are  in  the  Louvre  three  old 
Egyptian  weights  of  bronze,  weighing  respectively 
8'5*7,  8*56,  and  8*62  grammes,  evidently  drachma 
weights. 

Tne  tro^  pound,  weighing  5760  jCTaina  or  873*24 
gnunmes,  is  derived  by  Don  V.  Queipo  from  the 
^zyptian  system,  but  through  the  Arabs.  He  con- 
siders it  to  be  identical  with  the  Arab  pound  of  376*2 
grammes,  established  in  the  ninth  century  by  the 
Caliph  Almamoum.  This  prince  reformed  the 
Arab  weights  and  measures,  and  founded  a  national 
system  amJogous  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  system. 
It  was  based  on  the  michtal,  the  prototype  of  weight 
from  the  commencement  of  Islamism,  and  which  took 
its  origin  from  the  sextule,  or  one-sixth  of  the 
Egyptian  Boman  ounce.  The  pound  contained  100 
michtals. 

Don  V.  Qneipo  derives  the  avordupois  pound  from 
the  ancient  roU  established  by  the  first  system  of 
Almamoum.  The  ancient  rotl  of  Alexandria  weighed 
469  grammes,  but  the  ancient  roU  of  Cairo  is  esti- 
mated to  have  weighed  447'6S  grammes.  The  rotl 
or  rottolo,  now  used  at  Cairo,  weighs  463*44  grammes, 
which  agrees  very  closely  with  the  avoirdupois  pound 
of  453  49  grammes,  or  7000  grains. 

But  the  avoirdupois  pound  is  probably  derived 
through  the  avoirdupois  oxmoe  which  weighs  28*349 
grammes,  the  weight  of  the  ounce  in  use  in  the 
seventh  century.  The  facility  of  adjusting  weights  in 
the  ratio  of  powers  of  2  doubtless  led  to  the  oon- 
stmction  of  a  pound  of  16  of  these  ounces,  instead  of 
the  pound  of  12  ounces,  in  use  amoogst  the  Egyptians 
when  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 

Don  V.  Queipo,  in  referring  to  the  fact  of  the 
adoption  by  the  Romans  of  a  duodecimal  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  although  they  used  decimal 
numeration  in  their  arithmetical  system,  considers 
the  duodecimal  system  to  be  exclusively  of  Roman 
origin.  He  mentions  and  describes  the  Roman  stan- 
dai^s  discovered  at  Herculanenm,  and  now  deposited 
at  the  museum  at  Naples.  Of  these  standards,  the 
Boman  foot  measures  *2962  metre  =  111616  of  our 
inches.  One  of  these  standard  feet  is  divided  into 
12  inches  or  thumb-breadths  upon  one  of  its  sides, 
and  into  16  digits  on  the  opposite  side. 


of  this  country  was  originally  kept  at  Win- 
chester. Nearly  a  centory  hefore  the  Conqnest, 
King  Edgar  is  said  to  haye  decreed,  viUi  the 
consent  of  his  wites  or  council  'that  the  mea- 
sure of  Winchester  should  he  the  standard.* 
By  a  statute  of  William  the  Conqueror  it  was 
ordained  'that  the  measures  and  weights 
should  he  trtle  and  stamped  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,'  as  had  hefore  heen  estahlished  by 
law.  The  standard  for  long  measure  ie  said  to 
have  heen  fixed  in  1101  hy  Henry  I.,  who  com- 
manded that  the  ancient  ulna  or'  arm,  which 
answers  to  the  modem  yard,  should  he  made  of 
the  exact  length  of  his  own  arm.  Under  King 
Richard  I.,  in  his  Parliament  holden  at  West- 
minster, A.D.  1197,  it  was  ordained  that  theie 
should  he  only  one  weight  and  one  measure 
throughout  the  kingdom.  There  was  a  pro- 
vision for  enforcing  this  ordinance  in  the  great 
charters  of  King  John  and  his  son.  These 
original  standards  were  called  Pondus  Regis 
and  Mensura  Domini  Regis,  and  were  directed 
hy  a  variety  of  suhsequent  statutes  to  he  kept 
at  the  Exchequer,  and  all  weights  and  measures 
were  to  he  made  conformahle  thereto.  Black- 
stone  says'that,  as  to  the  regulation  of  weights 
and  measures,  our  ancient  law  vested  the  pre- 
rogative of  fixing  the  standard  in  the  crown,  as 
in  Normandy  it  helonged  to  the  duke.  The 
first  standards  heing  origmally  so  fixed  hy  the 
crown,  their  suhsequent  regulations  have  been 
generally  made  hy  the  king  in  pariiament. 
The  earliest  statutes  for  the  determination  of 
the  standards  are  mentioned  in  appendix  to  the 
first  report  of  the  royal  commission  of  weights 
and  measures  in  1819. 

''The  original  magnitude  of  the  measures 
of  England  seems  to  have  heen  ascertained  in 
a  manner  not  very  capahle  of  afibrding  a  cor- 
rect duplicate,  in  case  that  it  should  he  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  it  a  second  time.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  hy  the  consent  of  the 
whole  realm  of  England,  the  measure  of  onr 
Lord  the  King  was  made,  that  is  to  say,  that 
an  English  penny,  called  a  sterling,  round  and 
without  any  clipping,  shall  weigh  82  wheat- 
corns  in  the  midst  of  the  ear;  and  20  pence  do 
make  an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  a  pound ;  and 
eight  pounds  do  make  a  gallon  of  wine,  and 
eight  gallons  of  wine  do  make  a  London  buBhel, 
which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  quarter.  This  de- 
finition is  repeated  in  the  Tractatus  de  Ponde- 
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ribns  et  Mengnris,  which  stands  as  a  statute  of 
Edward  1/  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  this 
last-mentioned  statute  the  standard  pound  of 
12  ounces  is  called  the  London  pound  ('  Duo- 
decim  uncie  &ciunt  Libram  London.*). 

'"Another  standard,  still  less  precise  in  its 
magnitude  for  the  immediate  determinations  of 
standards,  is  found  in  a  statute  of  Edward  II. 
It  is  ordained  that  three  barleycorns,  round  and 
dry,  make  an  inch,  12  inches  a  foot,  three  feet  a 
yard  (ulnam),  5}  yards  a  perch,  and  40  per- 
ches in  length  and  four  in  breadth  an  acre. 
An  acre  had  been  more  minutely  described  for 
the  convenience  of  a  more  illiterate  age  by  a 
statute  of  the  preceding  reign,  declaring  the 
breadth  of  land  that  constituted  it  for  different 
lengths,  from  10  perches  upwards,  so  as  always 
to  make  160  square  perches. 

"  •  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIE.  a  new  standard 
bushel  seems  to  have  been  actually  determined 
according  to  the  method  prescribed  by  the 
statute  of  Henry  III.  It  was  to  contain  eight 
gallons,  each  of  eight  pounds  troy  of  wheat, 
each  of  12  ounces,  each  of  20  sterlings  or 
pennyweights,  each  of  the  weight  of  82  corns 
of  wheat  that  grew  in  the  middle  of  the  ear, 
according  to  the  old  laws  of  the  land.' 

''This  statute  proceeds  'that  it  pleaseth  the 
King's  highness  to  make  a  standard  of  a  bushel 
and  a  gallon,  after  the  said  assize,  to  remain  in 
his  treasury  for  oyer.'  The  standards  of  all 
the  counties,  cities,  &c.  were  to  be  replaced  by 
the  new  bushel  and  gallon,  and  all  other 
bushels  and  gallons  of  brass  remaining  in  the 
treasury  and  in  all  other  places  in  England 
were  to  '  be,  before  the  feast  of  Christmas  next 
coming,  damned  and  broken  upon  pain  of  20 
ponnds  to  be  levied  upon  every  city,  &c.  that 
shall  keep  any  other  bushel  or  gallon  unbroken 
and  not  damned,  of  brass,  than  is  ordained  to 
be  made  by  the  present  Act.' 

"This  standard  bushel  still  remains  depo- 
sited in  the  Exchequer,  and  appears  to  be 
the  oldest  standard  now  in  existence  in  this 
country. 

"The  Exchequer  standards  made  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  not  authorized 
by  any  statute.  The  standards  were  ordered 
by  the  royal  authority,  as  appears  from  a  roll 
of  Michaelmas  term  in  the  29th  Elizabeth, 
preserved  in  the  Queen's  Remembrancer's 
Office,  and  containing  the  royal  proclamation. 
Vol.  IL 


"It  may  be  remarked,  that  although  this 
authority  directs  two  standards  of  weight,  one 
troy  and  the  other  avoirdupois,  no  single 
weight  of  one  pound  ^troy  was  specified,  or 
appears  to  have  been  included  amongst  the 
standards  made  and  deposited  at  the  Exche- 
quer by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  troy 
weights  consisted  of  ounce  weights  only,  and 
their  parts  and  multiples.  The  pound  troy, 
the  unit  of  weight,  like  the  pound  sterling,  the 
unit  of  value,  appears  to  have  been  the  unit  of 
account  only,  and  not  to  have  existed  as  an 
actual  standard. 

"  Tho'wine  gallon,  marked  1707,  was  con- 
structed in  pursuance  of  the  Act  5  Anne, 
cap.  27.  8.  17.  In  1700  there  was  a  dispute 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  wine  gallon,  and  the 
amount  of  duty'  payable  thereon,  and  the 
matter  was  tried  before  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer. Tho  result  of  the  trial  was  that  a 
juror  was  withdrawn,  and  in  1703  the  Attor- 
ney-General, Sir  E.  Northy,  having  perused 
all  the  laws  relative  to  the  subject,  advised  that 
as  the  contents  of  the  wine  gallon  were  un- 
certain, being  to  be  fixed  by  wheat  corns,  an 
application  should  be  made  to  Parliament  to 
have  a  standard  of  a  gallon  made.  These  pro- 
ceedings caused  tho  provision  in  the  Act  of  5 
Anne,  whereby  the  wine  gallon  in  the  receipt  of 
the  Exchequer  was  made  the  wine  measure  and 
the  standard.  It  was  enacted, '  that  any  round 
vessel,  commonly  called  a  cylinder,  having  an 
even  bottom,  and  being  seven  inches  diameter 
throughout  and  six  inches  deep  from  the  top  of 
the  inside  to  the  bottom,  or  any  vessel  con- 
taining 281  cubical  inches,  and  no  more,  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  lawful  wine 
gallon.  63  gallons  were  to  constitute  a  hogs- 
head, 126  a  butt  or  pipe ;  252  a  tun  of  wine. 
This  standard  wine  gallon  was  examined  by 
the  Royal  Commissioners  in  1819  ;  and  found 
to  contain  230*9  cubical  inches.  It  was  abo- 
lished in  1825  by  5  Geo.  4,  c.  74. 

"  Th6  standard  gallon  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
contained  271  cubic  inches,  the  ancient  com 
gallon  272  cubic  inches,  and  the  ale  gallon 
282  cubic  inches.  These  measures  have  been 
all  altered  to  the  imperial  gallon,  which  contains: 
277*274  cubic  inches,  its  capacity  being  ascer- 
tained by  a  fixed  weight  of  10  pounds  of  dis- 
tilled water  contained  in  it. 

"  The  coal  bushel,  marked  4  Geo.  2.,  was 
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Mmsimeied  in  pnrsiuuice  of  s.  11  of  the  Act 
12  Anne,  stal.  2.  c.  17.,  which  enacted  that 
'  in  accordance  with  the  practice  and  usage  in 
the  port  of  London  for  many  years  past,  the 
coal  hoshel  shall  be  made  round,  and  with  a 
pkin  and  eyen  bottom,  and  be  19^  inches 
from  ontside  to  ontside,  and  to  contain  one 
Winchester  boshel  and  one  qnart  of  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  for  the  Winchester 
bushel,  per  18  and  14  WUL  8.  c.  5/  All  sea 
coals  and  cnlm  are  directed  to  be  *  measmed 
by  the  chalder,  containing  86  of  snch  bushels, 
heaped  np,  and  no  other,  and  so  on  in  propor- 
tion fisr  any  greater  or  less  quantity.'  Section 
12  directs  the  Treasury  to  cause  an  exact 
bushel  of  brass  to  be  made  accordingly,  and 
kept  in  her  Majesty's  Exchequer  as  a  standard. 
Ttia  standard  was  receiyed  at  the  Exchequer 
mder  the  authority  of  a  Treasury  warrant 
dated  20th  August  1780,  to  which  is  appended 
a  certificate,  signed  Edmund  Halley,  James 
Hodgson,  and  dated  18th  August  1780,  de- 
claring that  they  'had  examined  and  proved 
the  contents  and  dimensions  of  the  new-made 
coal  bushel,  and  found  the  same  strictly  to 
answer  the  contents  prescribed  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  in  that  behalf.' 

**  This  standard  coal  bushel  was  abolished  in 
1825  by  the  Act  5  Geo.  4.  c.  74.,  and  coal  was 
directed  to  be  measured  by  the  imperial  bushel, 
heaped  measure.  In  1885,  by  the  Act  5  and 
6  Wm.  4,  c.  68.,  which  abolished  the  heaped 
measure,  coal  was  directed  to  be  sold  by 
weight,  and  not  by  measure.  All  the  ancient 
standards  now  in  the  Exchequer  are  noticed  in 
the  first  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  appointed  in  1758  to  inquire  into 
the  original  standards  of  weights  and  measures, 
of  which  committee  Lord  Garysfort  was  chair- 
man. This  report  was  presented  to  the  House 
on  26th  May  1758,  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
committee  were  agreed  to  by  the  House  on  2nd 
June.  In  the  foUowing  session  the  committee 
was  re^i^pointed,  and  made  a  second  report  on 
11th  April  1759,  when  the  resolutions  of  the 
committee  were  also  agreed  to.  A  bill  em- 
bo^ing  these  resolutions  was  brought  in,  and 
was  read  a  first  and  second  time  in  the  next 
session  of  1760.  The  biU  was  amended  in 
committee,  and  printed  on  8th  May.  Parlia- 
ment, howeyer,  was  prorogued  on  25th  May, 
%ad  the  bin  was  not  finrther  proceeded  with. 


"  The  two  reports  of  Lord  Gaiysfai's  com- 
mittee contain  much  interesting  iii£onnatian  on 
the  subject  of  the  Exchequer  standards.  The 
first  report  recites  at  length  the  seyezal  pro- 
yisions  of  the  ancient  ordinances  and  statutes 
relating  to  the  standards  of  wei^its  and  mea- 
sures. It  contains  a  list  of  the  siasdsidfl 
then  remaining  in  the  recdpt  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, ydiich  list  agrees  with  the  list  of 
ancient  standards  now  remaining.  These  staa- 
dards  were  compared  with  eadi  other,  under 
directions  of  the  committee,  by  Mr.  Hairis, 
the  assay  master  of  the  Mint,  on  14th  .^xnl 
1758,  and  the  results  of  these  compariscmsare 
shown  in  detail  in  the  report. 

"  The  report  of  the  committee  states  thai 
in  1742,  seyeral  members  of  the  Boyal 
Society  had  been  at  great  pains  in  taling  an 
exact  measure  of  the  standard  of  length  by 
yery  curious  instruments,  prepared  by  the  late 
ingenious  Mr.  Graham,  and  that  the  Boyal 
Society  had  a  brass  rod  made  pursuant  to  these 
experiments.  The  committee  had  two  brass 
rods  made,  according  to  a  plan  of  Mr.  Harris 
by  Mr.  Bird,  who  was  described  as  one  of  the 
best  artists  in  London.  These  brass  rods 
were  88  or  89  inches  long,  with  two  gold 
studs,  on  which  points  were  made  to  ascertam 
the  length  of  the  yard.  They  were  compared 
with  the  Bqyal  Society's  rod  and  the  Exchequer 
standards,  and  found  to  agree  as  nearly  as 
possible.  The  committee  recommended  aae 
of  these  to  be  by  law  made  the  proper  stan- 
dard, and  to  be  marked  <  Standard  Yard,  1758.' 

"  Upon  the  adrice  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  the  pound  of  a  oonyenient 
size  for  the  unit  of  weight,  and  that  the  troy 
pound  should  be  the  standard.  Mr.  Hams*s 
reasons  were  as  follows: — ^That  it  is  the 
weight  best  known  to  the  law.  That  by  which 
our  own  coins  are  measured.  That  which  is 
best  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  to 
which  our  learned  countzymen  haye  refenred, 
and  compared  ancient  and  foreign  weights. 
The  weight  which  hath  been  dirided  into  the 
smallest  parts.  That  the  ayoirdupois  weight 
is  of  doubtful  authority. 

The  final  deliyery  to  the  house  of  these 
standards  was  on  the  21st  May  1760,  whes 
Lord  Caiysfort  reported  firom  ^e  committee, 
who  were  appointed  on  81st  March  1760,  to 
examine,  compare,  and  adjust  copies  of  the 
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standard  yard,  standard  poond,  and  its  multi- 
ples, and  they  delivered  the  following  weights 
in,  examined  by  Mr.  Harris's  apparatus:  1  lb. 
to  82  lbs.  troy,  two  copies  of  each,  and  a 
measure  of  a  yard.  It  was  stated  in  the  re- 
port that,  'Upon  all  the  tryals  and  compari- 
sons, the  seyeral  weights  and  the  copy  of  the 
standard  yard  appear  so  exact,  that  no  greater 
degree  of  correctness  could,  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  be  expected.'  These  weights  and 
measures  were  locked  up  by  the  clerk  of  the 
house,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  house  of 
22nd  May  1760. 

'*It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  troy 
standard  pound,  two  copies  of  which  were  thus 
deposited  with  the  clerk  of  th^  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  described  as  a  piece  of  fine  copper  in 
the  bill  brought  in  by  Lord  Carysfort  to  give 
effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
of  which  he  was  chairman.  But  in  the  Act  5 
Geo.  4.,  c.  74,  this  standard  pound,  then  also 
in  the  custody  of  the  derk  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  declared  to  be  the  imperial 
standard  troy  pound,  is  described  as  a  brass 
weight.  It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
actual  metal  of  which  this  standard  pound  was 
made,  it  havmg  been  destroyed  in  the  burning 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1884.  In  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  for  the  restoration 
of  the  standards,  dated  the  21st  December 
1841,  after  describing  the  injured  states  of 
the  other  standards,  viz.,  the  two  standard 
yards,  and  the  multiples  of  the  troy  pounds 
from  2 lbs.  to  82  lbs.,  'apparently  of  brass  or 
copper,'  which  were  recovered  from  the  ruins 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  commissioners 
add,  'the  legal  standard  of  one  troy  pound  is 
missing.* 

''By  a  special  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  2nd  April  1760,  a  troy  standard  pound 
of  fine  gold,  equal  in  weight  to  the  standard 
pound  of  1758,  was  directed  to  be  prepared 
under  the  directions  of  Lord  Carysfort's  com- 
mittee. In  their  report  of  21st  May,  the 
committee  stated  that  they  had  entrasted  one 
copy  of  the  standard  pound  to  Mr.  Harris  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  pound  weight  of 
fine  gold  ordered  to  be  made,  but  which  Mr. 
Harris  had  not  been  able,  from  illness,  to 
undertake  and  prepare.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  leave  this  copy  of  the  standard 
pound  in  Mr.  Harris's  custody  till  the  next 


session,  when  the  gold  pound  would  be  ready 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  the  house 
should  best  approve.  No  further  mention, 
however,  of  these  two  standard  pounds  appears 
in  the  Commons'  journals. 

''After  1760,  the  subject  of  weights  and 
measures  was  not  taken  up  in  Parliament  until 
1790,  when  a  committee  was  appointed,  but  no 
record  remains  of  their  proceedings. 

"In  1774,  an  Act  was  passed  by  which 
analogous  duties  to  those  performed  by  the 
officers  of  the  Exchequer  in  relation  to  the 
standard  weights  and  measures  generally,  were 
imposed  upon  the  officers  of  the  Mint,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  weights  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin 
of  the  reahn.  By  the  Act  14  Geo.  8.  c.  92,  it 
was  enacted  that  the  officers  of  the  Mint  should 
make  weights  of  a  guinea  and  a  shilling  accor- 
ding to  the  standard  of  the  Mint,  together  with 
other  weights,  being  parts  and  multiples  of  the 
guinea  and  shilling  weights,  and  when  approved 
of  by  his  Migesty  in  council,  these  weights 
were  to  be  reputed  and  accepted  in  law  to  be 
standard  weights  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of 
the  realm,  and  to  be  deposited  in  the  custody 
of  the  officers  of  the  Mint. 

"Exact  duplicates  of  these  standard  weights 
for  coin  were  directed  to  be  made  and  delivered 
to  an  officer,  to  be  specially  appointed  under 
royal  sign  manual,  with  an  annual  sahiry  of 
250Z.,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  coinage  duties. 
Once  or  oftener  in  every  year  this  officer  was 
to  attend  at  the  Mint  with  the  duplicate  stan- 
dards, with  which  he  was  to  compare  and  exa- 
mine the  standard  weights  for  coin.  After  81st 
December  1774  all  weights  used  for  coin  were 
to  be  examined  and  compared  with  the  dupli- 
cate standards  by  the  officer  so  appointed,  who 
was  to  stamp  them.  This  duty  was  to  be  per- 
formed without  fee  or  reward,  and  without 
wilfal  delay.  No  other  weights  than  those  so 
stamped  were  to  be  accepted  in  law  as  true  or 
of  any  effect  for  determining  the  weight  of  the 
gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  realm, 

"In  1814  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed,  of  which  Sir  George 
Clerk  was  chairman,  to  inquire  into  the  origi- 
nal standards  of  weights  and  measures,  and  to 
whom  the  reports  of  Lord  Carysfort's  com- 
mittee were  referred.  The  minutes  of  evidence 
of  three  witnesses,  Professor  Playfair,  Dr. 
Hyde    Wollaston,    secretary   to    the    Boyal 
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Soeietj,  and  of  Mr.  Wanier,  a  maker  of 
wei^ts  and  measiire8»  are  iqppended  to  their 
report.  FkoiesBor  PlaY£ur  and  Dr.  WoUaston 
both  gave  their  opinions  that  the  best  standard 
of  measure  was  the  pendnlmn  Tibrating  in  a 
given  time  and  pkce,  that  the  unit  of  weight 
shonld  be  ascertained  from  that  of  a  gpTen 
nmnber  of  cnbie  inches  of  distilled  water  at  a 
given  temperature,  and  the  nnit  of  capacity 
should  be  a  Tessel  containing  a  given  weight  of 
iiigtfllAil  water.  The  committee  recommended, 
in  aceordanee  with  the  opinion  of  these  wit- 
nesses, that  the  standard  of  length  should  be 
kept  inTariable  by  means  of  the  pendnlnm; 
the  standard  of  weight  by  the  standard  of 
length ;  and  the  standard  of  capacity  by  that 
of  weight.  They  were  of  opinion  that  al- 
thon^  the  troy  poond  was  the  only  weight 
established  bj  law,  yet  the  aToirdnpois  pound 
was  so  mnch  more  generally  known  and  used 
that  they  coold  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it 
in  preference  to  the  troy  pound,  except  for 
gold  and  silver  and  for  apothec^es*  medi- 
cines. The  committee  resolved  that  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  the 
latitude  of  London  had  been  ascertained  to  be 
S9'18017  inches,  of  which  the  standard  yard 
contains  86 ;  and  they  stated  that  the  standard 
metre  which  was  adopted  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment, being  the  10,000,000th  part  of  a 
quadrant  of  the  meridian,  had  been  ascer- 
tained to  exceed  the  yard  at  a  temperature  of 
55^  by  3-8828  inches,  being  thus  equal  to 
89-8828  inches.*  Their  report  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  1st  July  1814,  and  a  bill  founded 
upon  it  was  brought  in  during  the  following 
session.  The  bill  was  printed  as  introduced 
and  as  amended  on  recommitmenL  It  was 
proposed  to  enact  that  the  pound  avoirdupois 
should  be  the  only  standard  of  weight,  to  be 
equal  in  weight  to  27*648  cubic  inches  cf  pure 
water  at  56|  Fahrenheit,  and  that  all  mea- 
sures of  weight  should  be  parts  or  multiples  of 
the  avoirdupois  pound,  thus  abolishing  th^ 
troy  weight.     The  pound  was  to  be  divided 


*  The  French  $tcii.«lard  metre  is  ik>v  declared  in 
the  AnnnsiT  of  the  Barean  de$  LoTi<ritiHies  to  be  e^iuil 
to  39-37079  inches-  This  is  the  Un^r.h  of  the  mttre 
ms  given  in  il;c  l*hiV«>«»ph:o*l  Tr*ii>ak.'::oii5  ut  Is^Sks, 
expressed  in  part*  t»f  5>ir  Gc\^rp?  Shnckl-ur^h's 
cnile.  Cai^tain  Kater  cx^tx^sscU  h:s  or  sni,^n  that  this 
■lea^areaic^t  is  not  ctTv.tQeoas,  ooe  ten-thonsaDuih  o< 
an  indk. 


into  16  000068—256  drachms  ai  16  to  the 
ounce;  768  scnqdes  at  8  to  the  dnehm; 
7,660  grains  at  10  gnins  to  the  scrapie.  The 
bill  was  not  fiirther  proceeded  with  in  that 
session^  and  a  «"™»^^y  fiite  attfndfd  ^"^thor 
bill  in  the  ioDowing  session,  after  it  had  been 
printed  and  amendfd  by  the  committee. 

"  In  1819  a  Boyal  Conuussion  made  their 
first  rejK)rt  upon  the  snbiect  of  ^ei^bts  and 
measures,  dated  21th  June,  1819,  and  signed 
by  Sir  J.  Banks,  Sir  G.  Geik,  D.  Gilbert, 
Dr.  WoUaston,  Dr.  T.  Young,  and  Captain 
Eater.  The  commissioners  made  a  second 
report  dated  Idth  July,  1820,  to  which  the 
same  names  are  agned,  except  Sir  J.  Banks. 
The  opinions  and  reeommendatiQns  of  the  com- 
missioners respecting  the  standard  of  length 
will  be  found  detailed  in  these  two  reports. 
They  proposed  no  change  in  the  eidsting  pri- 
mary standards,  and  recommended  that  all  the 
multiples  and  sobdivisions  of  the  standards  to 
be  adopted  should  retain  the  same  relative 
proportions  to  each  other  as  those  which  were 
ihea  in  general  use.  Th^  considered  these 
to  be  more  conTenient  for  practical  purposes 
than  the  decimal  scale.  An  index  of  terms 
relating  to  weights  and  measures,  both  in  their 
legal  and  provincial  ace^tation,  is  appended 
to  the  second  reporL 

"The  third  report  of  the  commisaoners, 
dated  31st  March  1821,  bears  the  same  sig 
natures  as  the  second  report.  The  commis 
sioners  state  that  it  has  been  found  by  com 
putation  that  the  wei^  of  a  cubic  inch  of  dis- 
tilled water  at  62°  Fahrenheit  is  252*72  grains 
of  the  parliamentary  standard  pound  of  1758, 
supposing  it  to  be  weighed  in  vacuo.  They 
recommended — 

*'  1st.  That  the  parliamentary  standard  yard 
made  by  Bird  in  1760  be  henceforward  con- 
sidered as  the  authentic  legal  standard  of  the 
British  empire,  and  that  it  be  identified  by 
declarmg  that  89-1393  inches  of  the  standard 
at  the  temperature  of  62°  Fahrenheit  have  been 
found  equal  to  the  length  of  a  pendulum  sup- 
posed to  vibrate  seconds  at  London  on  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  in  a  vacuum. 

**2nd.  That  the  parliamentary  standard 
poTind  troy,  according  to  the  two  pound  weight 
made  in  175S,  remain  unaltered,  and  that 
7,IH.H)  troy  grains  be  declared  to  constitute  an 
avoirdupois  pound. 
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**  In  the  session  of  1821  a  select  committee 
of  the  Hoase  of  Commons  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  Bereral  reports  rekting  to  weights 
and  mea^nres,  and  the  proceedings  for  deter- 
mining the  length  of  the  pendnlmn  vibrating 
seconds.  In  their  report,  dated  28th  May, 
1821,  the  committee  agree  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  royal  commissioners  in  their 
third  report. 

''And  they  advert  to  the  extraordinary 
knowledge  and  ingenuity,  and  to  the  indefatig- 
able industry,  displayed  by  Captain  Kater,  by 
whom  all  the  experiments  had  been  gratni- 
tonsly  conducted  for  ascertaining  the  various 
standards,  &c. 

''In  the  session  of  1822  a  bill  founded  on 
these  reports  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  printed  as  amended  in 
committee,  and  again  on  recommitment. 

"In  1828  the  bill  was  again  printed  as 
amended  by  the  committee  in  that  session. 

"  In  1824  the  Act  6  Geo.  4,  c.  74,  was 
passed,  founded  on  the  reports  of  the  Royal 
commissioners.  The  bill  was  brought  in  25th 
February,  1824,  by  Sir  G.  Clerk  and  Mr.  D. 
Gilbert,  two  of  the  commissioners,  and  seems 
to  have  passed  both  houses  without  discussion 
or  opposition. 

"  By  sections  1  and  4  of  this  Act  the  only 
'  original  and  genuine  standards '  were  declared 
lobe — 

"  1.  Standard  of  extension. — '  The  straight 
line  or  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two 
points  in  the  gold  studs  in  the  straight  brass 
rod  now  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  whereon  the  words  and 
figures  "  Standard  Yard,  1760,"  are  engraved, 
the  brass  being  at  the  temperature  of  62° 
Fahrenheit,  to  be  denominated  the  "  Imperial 
Standard  Yard." ' 

"  2.  Standard  of  weight. — '  The  standard 
brass  weight  of  one  pound  troy,  made  in  the 
year  1758,  now  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  denominated  the 
"  Imperial  Standard  Troy  Pound."  ' 

"  All  other  weights  and  measures  were  to  be 
derived  from  these  standards. 

"From  the  imperial  yard  were  to  be  de- 
rived:— 

"  Ist.  The  Imeal  measures  of  length,  being 
parts  or  multiples  of  the  yard,  viz.: — ^Foot 
equals  ^  of  yard ;  inch  equals  -^  of  foot ;  pole 


or  perch  equals  5^  yards ;  furlong  equals  220 
yards ;  mile  equals  1,760  yards. 

"  2nd.  The  superficial  measures  of  length, 
viz. : — Rood  equals  1,210  square  yards ;  acre  ^ 
equals  4,840  square  yards. 

"  From  the  imperial  troy  pound  were  to  be 
derived  : — 1.  The  following  parts,  viz. : — 
Ounce  troy  equals  -^  of  troy  pound ;  peimy- 
weight  equals  ^  of  troy  ounce  ;  grain  equals  ^^^ 
of  troy  pennyweight ;  so  that  5,760  grains  were 
equal  to  a  troy  pound.  2.  The  pound  avoir- 
dupois equals  7,000  grains  troy ;  ounce  avoir- 
dupois equals  -f^  of  pound  avoirdupois ;  drachm 
avoirdupois  equals  ^^  of  ounce  avoirdupois. 

"8.  Standard  gallon  'containing  10  lbs. 
avoirdupois  weight  of  distilled  water  weighed 
in  air  at  the  temperature  of  62°  Fahrenheit, 
the  barometer  being  at  80  inches,'  the  same 
being  in  bulk  equal  to  277*274  cubic  inches. 
A  measure  was  directed  to  be  made  forthwith 
of  brass  of  such  contents  as  aforesaid,  under 
directions  of  the  Treasury,  and  declared  to  be 
the  imperial  standard  gallon,  and  the  unit  and 
only  standard  measure  of  capacity,  from  which 
all  other  measures  of  capacity  should  be  de- 
rived. 

"  These  measures  of  capacity,  being  parts 
or  multiples  of  the  imperial  gallon,  were  de- 
clared to  be  as  follows: — 1.  Measures  not 
heaped : — Quart  equals  ^  of  imperial  gallon ; 
pint  equals  ^  of  imperial  gallon ;  peck  equals 
2  gallons ;  bushel  equals  8  gallons ;  quarter 
of  com  or  other  dry  goods  equals  8  bushels. 

"  2.  Heaped  measures. — The  standard  mea- 
sure of  capacity  for  heaped  measure  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  imperial  bushel  containing 
80  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight  of  water  as  afore- 
said, and  made  round  with  a  plain  and  even 
bottom,  being  19}  inches  round,  outside  dia- 
meter. The  heaped  cone  to  be  at  least  6 
inches  high.  The  sack  equals  8  bushels ;  chal- 
dron equals  12  sacks.  This  regulation  was 
altered  by  an  Act  of  the  following  year,  6  Geo. 
4,  c.  12,  and  all  heaped  measures  were  directed 
to  be  made  cylindrical,  the  diameter  to  be  at 
least  double  the  depth,  and  the  height  of  tho 
cone  lo  be  equal  to  j  of  the  depth,  the  outside 
of  the  measure  being  the  base  of  the  cone. 
The  heaped  measure  was  abolished  in  1885  by 
section,  7  of  5  &  6  Will.  4  c.  68. 

"  It  thus  appears  that  in  addition  to  the  two 
original  standards  or  units  of  extension  and 
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weight,  Tiz. : — 1.  The  imperial  yard,  and  2, 
the  troy  pound,  two  other  deriTatiye  standards 
or  nnits  of  capacity  were  established  by  the 
Act  5  Geo.  4,  o.  74,  Tiz. : — 8,  standard  gallon 
of  capacity;  4,  standard  bushel  for  heaped 
measures.  Sections  8  and  5  of  the  Act  con- 
tain provisions  for  the  restoration  of  the 
standards,  if  lost,  iigured,  or  destroyed.  The 
standard  yard  was  to  be  restored  by  comparison 
with  the  length  of  a  pendulum  yibrating  se- 
conds, and  the  standard  troy  pound  by  com- 
parison with  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of 
water,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  commissioners. 

"  By  section  2  of  the  Act,  *  copies  and 
models  of  each  of  the  said  standard  yard, 
standard  pound,  standard  gallon,  and  standard 
for  heaped  measure,  and  of  such  parts  or 
multiples  thereof  respectiyely,'. as  the  Treasury 
should  judge  expedient,  were  directed  to  be 
made,  and  yerilied  under  the  directions  of  the 
Treasury,  and  deposited  at  the  Exchequer,  and 
copies  thereof,  verified  as  aforesaid  under  the 
direction  of  the  Treasury,  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  &c. 

*<The  Act  then  provides  for  the  making 
of  secondary  or  local  standards  for  the  several 
counties,  cities,  &c.,  and  their  comparison  and 
verification  with  the  standards  at  the  Ex- 
chequer. By  sections  15  and  19,  all  contracts 
and  dealings  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  standards  established  by  the 
Act.  No  weights  or  measures  are  to  be  made 
except  in  conibnnity  with  the  standards,  but 
existing  weights  and  measures  may  be  used, 
being  marked  so  as  to  show  the  proportions 
they  bear  to  the  standards.  Tables  of  equali- 
zation are  to  be  made,  and  published  under  the 
authority  of  the  Treasury,  showing  the  propor- 
tions between  the  weights  and  measures  here- 
tofore in  use  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
respectively,  and  the  standards.  And  section 
22  recites  and  repeals  former  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances relating  to  weights  and  measures. 

**The  Exchequer  standards  of  weights  and 
measures  now  in  use  for  the  verification  ef  the 
local  secondaiy  standards  were  prepared  in 
pursuance  of  the  Act  5  Geo.  4.  e.  74.  It  may 
be  convenient  here  to  mark  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  Exchequer  standards,  of  which 
time  18  one  for  every  legal  weight  and  measure 


to  be  verified  at  the  Exchequer,  and  the  ori^- 
nal  Parliamentary  standards  or  units,  so  de- 
clared by  Parliament,  from  which  the  othei 
standards  are  derived. 

''  These  standards  were  finally  completed  and 
delivered  at  the  Treasuiy  by  2nd  August  1825. 
It  appears  by  the  Treasury  minutes  of  28th  June, 
and  2nd  August  1825,  that  Sir  G.  Clerk,  Dr. 
Wollaston,  Dr.  Toung  and  Captain  Eater,  four 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  of  weights  and  measures,  attended 
at  the  Treasury  board,  and  stated  that  the 
weights  and  measures  had  been  subjected  to 
the  several  tests,  and  had  been  found,  some  of 
them  quite  free  from  error,  and  the  others 
having  only  such  extremely  minute  yariations 
as  an  elaborate  philosophical  experiment  eonld 
detect,  but  such  as  must  be  wholly  impercep- 
tible to  any  ordinary  test,  and  absolutely  imma- 
terial for  any  practical  purpose.  They  there- 
fore considered  them  as  being  fit  standards  for 
the  trial  of  any  weights  Mid  measures  sent  to 
the  Exchequer  for  comparison  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

<'  On5thAugu^l82$aset  of  standard  weights 
and  measures  was  transmitted  to  the  Exchequer 
from  the  Treasury,  together  with  a  Treasuiy 
letter,  with  a  schedule  of  the  standards  annexed. 
These  standards  were  directed  to  be  deposited 
at  the  Exchequer  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  5  Geo.  4.  c.  74.  and  6  Geo.  4. 
c.  12.  A  copy  of  some  instructions  prepared  by 
Captain  Eater,  together  with  some  observa- 
tions, was  also  transmitted  for  tiie  guidance  and 
assistance  of  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  use  of  the  standards,  and  in  the  verification 
of  any  weights  and  measures  which  might  be 
brought  to  the  Exchequer  for  comparison. 

"  In  1884,  the  subject  of  the  uniformitf  of 
weights  and  measures  was  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Ebrington,  and 
was  referred  to  a  select  committee.  The 
minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  committee 
were  printed,  and  these  proceedings  led  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act  4  &  5  WDl.  4.  c.  49.,  to 
amend  the  two  preceding  Acts  of  5  Geo.  4. 
c.  74.,  and  6  Creo.  4.  e.  12.  The  object  of 
this  Act  was  to  enforce  uniformity  oi  weights 
and  measures  in  use  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  the  Act  did  not  refer  to  the  Exchequer 
standards  further  than  by  section  4,  to  abolisk 
the  heaped  measure,  and  to  lequiio  kj  seetiim 
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19,  tliat  all  copies  of  the  standards  which  may 
haye  been  worn  by  time,  or  mended  in  conse- 
quence of  any  wear  or  accident,  should  be 
fortiiwith  sent  to  the  Exchequer  to  be  again 
compared  and  verified. 

"In  1885,  a  select  committee,  of  which 
Lord  Ebrington  was  also  chairman,  was  again 
appointed  to  examine  farther  into  the  subject. 
Their  report  and  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken 
before  them  were  printed,  and  the  5  &  6  Will.  4. 
c.  68.,  to  repeal  the  Act  4  &  5  Will.  4.  c.  74., 
and  to  make  other  provisions  in  lieu  thereof, 
was  passed  to  carry  out  their  recommendations. 
The  Act  5  &  6  Will.  4.  c.  68.,  applies  to 
weights  and  measures  in  general  use,  and  con- 
tains no  further  regulation  affecting  the  Ex- 
chequer standards,  except  a  provision  for 
comparing  and  verifying  at  the  Exchequer 
copies  of  the  standards,  although  they  should 
not  be  exact  models  and  copies  in  shape  and 
form  of  the  respective  Exchequer  standards,  as 
had  been  prescribed  by  the  Act  5  Geo.  4. 
c.  74.  In  the  meantime,  by  the  burning  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  October  16th, 
1884,  the  standard  yard  of  1760,  and  the  troy 
pound  of  1758,  dedared  by  the  Act  5  Geo.  4. 
c.  74.,  to  be  the  only  original  and  genuine 
standards,  were  destroyed. 

'<  On  May  11, 1888,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  by  the  Treasury,  commissioners 
to  consider  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  standards  of  weight  and  measure: — 
Professor  Airy,  Astronomer  Boyal ;  F.  Bailey, 
Esq.,  V.P.R.S.  and  R.A.S. ;  J.  E.  D.  Bethune, 
Esq. ;  David  Gilbert,  Esq.,  V.P.R.S. ;  J.  G.  S. 
Lefevre,  Esq.;  J.  W.  Lubbock,  V.P.R.S.; 
Rev.  QeoTge  Peacock,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of 
Ely,  and  Lowdian  Professor  of  Astronomy; 
Rev.  R.  Sheepshanks,  F.R.S.,  and  F.R.A.S. ; 
Sir  J.  F.  H.  Herschel,  Bart.  Their  report, 
signed  by  all  the  commissioners,  except  Mr. 
D.  Gilbert,  who  died  in  the  meantime,  and 
which  was  dated  December  21, 1841,  deserves 
especial  notice,  as  containing  the  recorded 
opinion  of  so  many  distinguished  persons  upon 
the  subject  of  the  imperial  standards,  in  which 
opinions  they  appear  to  have  been  unanimous, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bethune,  upon  one 
point,  as  will  be  shown  hereafber,  and  as  con- 
taining many  highly  important  recommenda- 
tions. The  commissioners  were  of  opinion 
'  that  the  definition  in  the  Act  of  6  Geo.  4,  by 


which  the  standard  yard  and  pound  are  de- 
clared to  be  respectively  a  certain  brass  rod 
and  a  certain  brass  weight  therein  specified,  is 
the  best  which  is  possible  to  adopt;'  that 
accurate  restoration  of  the  standard  of  length 
by  means  of  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibra- 
ting seconds,  or  of  the  standard  of  weight  by 
that  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  as  directed  by 
the  Act  of  5  Geo.  4.,  had  since  been  found  to 
be  doubtful,  and  they  were  fuUy  persuaded 
that  with  reasonable  precautions  it  would 
always  be  possible  to  provide  for  the  accurate 
restoration  of  standards  by  means  of  material 
copies  which  had  been  carefully  compared  with 
them.  They  recommended  *  that  no  change  be 
made  in  the  values  of  the  primary  units  of  the 
weights  and  measures  of  this  kingdom,  or  in 
the  meaning  of  the  names  by  which  they  are 
commonly  denoted.'  That  the  construction  of 
the  standards  be  entrusted  to  a  committee  of 
scientific  men,  xmder  certain  instructions  speci- 
fied in  the  report,  and  by  comparison  with  the 
most  carefully  verified  existing  specimens. 
That  the  Parliamentaiy  standard  of  length  be 
one  yard,  there  appearing  no  sufficient  reason 
for  departing  from  the  length  hitherto  adopted 
for  the  standard.  That  the  avoirdupois  pound 
be  adopted  instead  of  the  troy  pound  as  the 
Parliamentary  standard  of  weight,  the  avoir- 
dupois pound  being  invariably  known  and 
generally  used,  and  the  troy  pound  being  wholly 
.unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  the  British 
population,  and  comparatively  useless.  That 
no  standard  of  capacity  be  constructed,  the 
gallon  being  defined  by  its  containing  ten 
pounds  weight  of  distilled  water,  as  specified 
by  the  Act  5  Geo.  4.  o.  74. 

<<That  four  sets  of  copies  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary standards  of  length  and  weight,  the 
yard  and  pound  avoirdupois,  in  all  respects 
similar  and  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to 
them,  be  also  constructed  and  preserved  in 
different  offices.  All  these  recommendations 
relating  to  the  original  standards  of  weight  and 
measure  were  carried  out,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  by  the  appointment  ^f  a  committee 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  new 
stand£u:ds,  and  by  the  passing  of  the  Act  18  & 
19  Vict.  c.  72.,  for  legalising  and  preserving 
the  standards  so  restored.  Many  other  im- 
portant recommendations  of  the  commissioners 
should  be  mentioned  relating  to  the  Exchequer 
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standards,  which  are  the  only  standards  used  in 
the  Terification  and  legalising  of  local  standards. 

''  In  order  to  decide  npon  the  selection  of 
secondary  standards  which  they  conld  recom- 
mend for  the  adoption  of  the  GoTemment,  the 
commissioners  state  that  they  fonnd  it  neces- 
sary to  institute  inquiries  as  to  the  weights  and 
measures  most  extensively  nsed,  and  as  to  the 
practicahle  changes  which  with  the  least  present 
inconyenience  might  add  most  to  the  simplicity 
and  nniformity  of  the  scales  of  weights  and 
measnres,  and  might  ultimately  tend  to  the 
general  conyenience. 

"  They  first  recommended  a  decimal  system 
of  coinage,  *  because  no  circumstance  whatever 
would  contribute  so  much  to  the  introduction 
of  the  decimal  scale  in  weights  and  measures 
in  those  respects  in  which  it  is  really  useful,  as 
the  establishment  of  a  decimal  coinage.' 

"  They  thought  it  « undesirable  to  enforce 
the  decimal  system  exclusively  in  all  parts  of 
the  various  scales  of  weight  and  measure, 
even  were  the  attempt  likely  to  be  attended 
with  fewer  difficulties  than  would  be  experienced 
in  this  countiy,'  but  they  strongly  called  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  the  importance 
of  encouraging  the  use  of  the  decimal  scale, 
and  especially  of  sanctioning  its  use  where 
custom  had  already  adopted  it.  They  recom- 
mended a  modified  adoption  of  the  decimal 
scale,  both  in  measures  of  length  and  in  weights, 
and  a  complete  revision  of  the  Exchequer  stan- 
dards of  troy  weight  and  avoirdupois  weight, 
having  in  view  the  ultimate  removal  of  the 
troy  scale. 

"  They  recommend  that  the  troy  pound,  the 
avoirdupois  weights  above  10  lbs.,  and  the 
avoirdupois  drachms  ought  to  be  removed, 
and  other  weights  in  the  ascending  decimal 
scale  of  troy  ounces  and  avoirdupois  pounds, 
and  in  the  descending  decimal  scale  from  the 
avoirdupois  pound,  ought  to  be  substituted; 
an  addition  to  the  standards  of  capacity  now  in 
the  Exchequer ;  and  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  Exchequer  standards  of  length  being 
parts  and  multiples  of  the  standard  yard. 

"The  Exchequer  standards  recommended 
by  them  were  as  follows : — 
Troy  weight : — 

1  ounce)      ,  ,,..,. 

/  and  several  multiples  of  each, 

100     "     I      ^°*  ^^  ^^igU  of  .12  troy 

1.000 ;;  )  "^^^^^^^ 


;:  I 


Troy  weight,  1  dwt.  and  several  multiples. 
1  grain' 
10     „ 

100     „      \w3l  several  multq^les  of  each. 
1,000 
10,000 

Avoirdupois  weight : — 

1  lb.  and  several  multiples  not  exceed- 
ing 10  lbs. 
10  lb.  and  several  multiples  not  exceed- 
ing 100  lbs. 
100  lb. 

iis    »     ) 
^^    „     Vand  several  multiples  of  each. 

Measures  of  capacity : — 

1  gallon,  as  a  measure  of  the  wine  bottle. 

8  „ 
5     „ 

9  „     in  addition  to  the  existing  Exche- 

quer standards. 
Measures  of  length : — 
Measures  and  beds  : — 

{the  bed  having  divisions  into 
inches,  10th  of  inches,  aud 
lOths  and  lOOths  of  feet. 

2  feet  -  the  beds  similarly  divided. 

[  the  bed  divided  into  halves,  quar- 
1  yard  ^.     ters,  8ths,  and  16ths,  and  also 
(     into  lOths  and  lOOths. 

-  ^  -    .  ( the  bed  divided  into  feet  and  lOths 

l«f««M     effect. 

22  yards  -  (the  chain)  divided  into  links. 
"  Also  an  Exchequer  standard  of  one  yard, 
in  which  the  yard  should  be  defined  by  two 
lines  upon  its  surface,  and  which  should  be 
furnished  with  a  microscopic  apparatus  for 
accurate  comparison. 

''  They  further  recommended  '  that  other 
Exchequer  standards,  representing  other  divi- 
sions and  multiples  of  the  principal  weights 
and  measures  included  in  the  decimal  scale, 
should  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  the 
Treasury  should  direct.'  That  once  in  every 
five  years  the  Exchequer  standards  of  the  yard 
and  the  pound  be  compared  with  the  Parlia- 
mentaiy  standards,  and  all  the  Exchequer 
standards  be  compared  amongst  themselves  aud 
repaired  if  found  incorrect.'  That  in  the  com- 
parison at  the  Exchequer  of  standards  of 
weight  no  greater  error  than  one-twentieth  thou- 
sandth of  the  quantity  weighed  be  tolerated ;  of 
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measures  of  length,  no  greater  error  than  one- 
twelfth  thousandth  of  the  whole,  except  as  to 
the  chain  of  22  yards,  of  which  no  error  ex- 
ceeding one-twentieth  of  an  inch  should  be 
tolerated;  and  of  measures  of  capacity,  no 
greater  eiror  than  one  two-thousandth  of  the 
whole.  That  the  local  standards  be  com- 
pared and  reyerified  at  the  Exchequer  once  at 
least  in  eyery  fiye  years.  That  colonial  local 
standards  be  authorized  and  used,  and  be  com- 
pared and  reyerified  once  every  ten  years  by 
means  of  a  set  of  itinerant  standards,  which 
also  should  be  returned  to  England,  to  be 
compared  with  the  Exchequer  standards  every 
ten  years.  The  commissioners  add,  'The 
method  of  comparing  at  the  Exchequer  the 
weights  and  measures  of  capacity  brought  for 
comparison  with  the  Exchequer  standards, 
appears  to  us  unexceptionable.  The  method 
of  comparing  measures  of  length  does  not 
appear  sufficiently  good,  as  it  gives  no  means 
of  determining  the  amount  of  error  of  the 
measure  compared.' 

"  The  point  upon  which  Mr.  Bethune  differed 
in  opinion  from  the  other  commissioners  is 
explained  by  him  in  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  dated  February  21,  1841. 
He  thought  it  desirable  to  make  some  altera- 
tion in  the  standards  of  weight  and  capacity,  so 
as  to  simplify  the  relation  between  them ;  and 
also  to  make  some  alteration  in  the  value  of 
the  coins  of  the  realm,  in  order  that  the  com- 
mercial weights  might  bear  a '  similar  relation 
to  them.  His  proposal  was  negatived  abnost 
onammously  by  the  conmiissioners,  and  was 
not  further  pressed  by  him. 

"  Of  all  these  recommendations  of  the  com- 
missioners, two  only  have  been  carried  into 
effect :  the  establishment  of  bullion  standards, 
being  decimal  parts  and  multiples  of  the  troy 
ounce,  by  the  Act  16  Vict.  c.  29,  in  1853,  and 
the  compulsory  comparison  and  reverification 
of  the  local  standards  of  weight  every  five 
years,  and  of  the  local  standards  of  measure 
every  ten  years,  under  22  &  23  Yict.  c.  56, 
applicable  to  Great  Britain,  and  28  &  24  Yict. 
c.  119,  applicable  to  Ireland. 

''The  committee  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  Parliamentary  standards 
of  length  and  weight  was  appointed  by  Trea- 
sury Minute,  dated  20th  June,  1848.  The 
following  names  appear  in  the  list  of  the  com- 


mittee, in  addition  to  those  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
missioners : — Marquis  of  Northampton,  P.B.S., 
Lord  Wrottesley,  and  Professor  Miller.  On 
the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  in 
1851,  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Bosse,  his  suc- 
cessor as  President  of  the  Boyal  Society,  was 
added.  Their  report,  dated  28th  March,  1854, 
.is  signed  by  every  surviving  member  of  the 
conunittee.  It  states  that  the  direct  super- 
intendence of  the  standard  of  length  was  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Bailey,  and  after  his  death  to 
Mr.  Sheepshanks;  that  of  the  standard  of 
weight  was  undertaken  by  Professor  Miller. 

'*  In  addition  to  recommendations  regarding 
the  construction  of  the  standards  since  so 
carried  into  effect,  the  committee  referred  to 
the  other  recommendations  of  the  report  of 
1841,  which  had  not  since  been  acted  on,  and 
stated  that  they  adopted  in  their  utmost  extent 
the  whole  of  those  recommendations;  and, 
after  alluding  to  a  piroposal  in  Lord  Carysfort*8 
bill  of  1760  for  appointing  commissioners  with 
an  adequate  establishment  for  maintaining  the 
standard  department  in  a  perfectly  efficient  and 
reputable  state,  the  committee  further  recom- 
mended that  a  permanent  scientific  officer  be 
appointed  with  adequate  salary,  to  keep  a  con- 
stant watch  on  the  state  of  the  standards,  and 
the  law  generally  as  applying  to  them,  and  who 
should  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
any  points  connected  with  them,  as  occasions 
might  arise. 

<'  The  committee  also  called  attention  to  the 
unfitness  of  the  apartments  of  the  Exchequer 
for  the  execution  of  the  duties  connected  with 
the  standards,  the  improvements  pressingly 
required  in  the  length  standards,  the  anti- 
quated and  inaccurate  balances  requiring  to  be 
replaced  by  balances  of  a  more  accurate  con- 
struction, and  the  fact  of  the  Exchequer  stan- 
dards not  having  been  verified  for  many  years. 

**  Under  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  letter, 
dated  28rd  June,  1858,  the  Parlimentaiy 
standards  of  length  and  weight  were  deposited 
at  the  Exchequer,  8,  Whitehall  Yard,  on  17th 
September,  1858,  by  the  Astronomer  Boyal, 
chairman  of  the  Standard  Committee,  and  Sir 
J.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

"  In  1865,  during  the  passing  through  Par- 
liament of  the  bill  for  legalising  the  new 
standards,  it  was  referred  to  a  select  committee 
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of  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  to  consider 
it.  Their  report  bears  date  8th  June  1855. 
They  recommended  that  '  whilst  retaining  for 
the  primary  standard  of  length  the  method  of 
line-measore,  secondary  standards  of  end- 
measnre  should  be  made  and  legalised  for 
general  purposes,  which  measures  should  re* 
present  a  standard  yard,  a  standard  foot,  a 
standard  inch,  or  other  measures  being  mul- 
tiples thereof,  and  that  means  should  be  taken 
for  the  distribution,  conservation,  ready  com- 
parison, and  occasional  verification  of  such 
measures  in  the  principal  provincial  towns.* 

'^  This  recommendation  of  the  committee 
was  the  cause  of  the  insertion  in  the  bill,  on 
its  third  reading,  of  the  following  clause,  which 
appears  as  s.  6  of  the  Act  18  &  19  Vict. 
c.  72:— 

<<<A11  weights  and  measures  which  shall 
be  hereafter  verified  and  authenticated  by 
comparison  with  the  said  imperial  standards 
of  weight  and  measure,  in  such  manner  as  her 
Majesty  shall  by  any  orders  in  council  from 
time  to  time  direct  and  appoint,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  legal  secondary  weights 
and  measures.' 

<'  The  total  amount  of  expenses  connected 
with  the  construction  of  the  new  national  stan- 
dards, and  which  were  defrayed  out  of  civil 
contingencies,  in  the  several  years  from  1843 
to  1858  inclusive,  appears  from  the  ac- 
counts rendered  to  Parliament  to  have  been 
Bfilil.  IBs.  9d. 

"  In  1853  the  Act  16  Vict.  c.  29,  for  regu- 
lating  the  weights  used  in  the  sales  of  bullion, 
was  passed.  The  Act  recited  that '  the  weights 
now  ordinarily  used  in  sales  of  gold  and  silver 
are  the  troy  ounce  and  other  weights  being 
multiples  or  decimal  parts  of  such  ounce,*  and 
enacted  that  for  such  purposes  such  weights 
should  be  legal,  and  such  troy  ounce  taken  to 
be  the  standard  or  unit  of  weight.  It  was 
also  enacted  that  models  of  such  multiple  and 
decimal  parts  of  the  ounce  as  the  Treasury 
should  from  time  to  time  direct,  should  be  care- 
fully made,  and  verified  and  deposited  at  the 
Exchequer,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
5  &  6  Will.  4.  c.  88.  were  made  applicable  to 
these  bullion  standards. 

«*  A  Treasury  letter,  dated  18th  July,  1858, 
authorized  the  Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer  to 
veriff  multiples  and  decimal  parts  of  the  troy 


ounce,  and  to  incur  any  expense  that  mi^  be 
indispensably  necessaiy  for  that  purpose.  The 
Comptroller  was  at  tiie  same  time  informed 
'  that  the  models  of  these  weights  should,  in  their 
lordships*  opinion,  be  considered  sapplemeataiy 
to  the  standards  at  present  in  the  Exchequer.' 

«  At  the  request  of  the  Astronomer  Bojal, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Comptroller  d 
the  Exchequer,  the  bullion  standards  were  eon- 
structed  under  the  superintendence  of  Pro£Bssar 
Miller,  and  were  accurately  verified  by  him.  The 
whole  of  them  were  deposited  at  theEtdieqner 
by  21st  August,  1855,  being  as  follows : — Ox. 
•001,  -002,  -008,  -004,  -005  of  platinum  wire. 
•01,  -02,  -025,  -08,  -04,  -06,  •!,  -2,  -3,  •i, 
•5,  1,  2,  8,  4,  5, 10,  20,  80,  40,  50, 100, 200, 
300,  400,  500,  of  brass,  electro  gUi.  There 
are  duplicates  of  all  these  bullion  siandaids,  not 
gilt.  A 10  lb.  avoirdupois  weight,  or  Uie  weight 
of  one  gallon  of  water  and  a  kilogramme,  as  a 
specimen  of  French  weight,  were  at  the  same 
time  deposited  at  the  Exchequer.  On  22nd 
and  23rd  August,  Professor  Miller  reported 
the  minute  errors  of  each  bullion  weight  in 
decimals  of  a  grain,  and  gave  instmetions  for 
the  mode  of  verifying  copies  of  these  bullion 
standards  in  the  most  accurate  manner.  In 
reply  to  some  questions  by  Mr.  Bowen,  he  gave 
some  further  instructions  on  31st  August,  and 
added, '  the  amount  of  error,  or  allowable  error, 
in  a  weight  ought  to  be  detennined  by  law.* 

'^  These  bullion  standards  were  constmcted 
by  Messrs.  Ladd  and  6treatfield.  Under  the 
advice  of  Professor  Miller,  a  duplicate  set  of 
working  weights  was  ordered  from  them  on 
25th  August,  1853,  and  was  duly  famished. 
The  total  amount  of  their  bill  for  these  bullion 
standards  was  275/.  6s. 

**  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1859  some 
communications  passed  between  the  Astronomer 
Royal  and  Mr.  Walpole,  then  Home  Secretary, 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer  with  refer- 
ence to  a  complaint  of  Mr.  J.  Hayman  of  the  de- 
fective state  of  the  local  standards.  These  com- 
munications led  to  an  important  report  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  the  standards  by  the  Astro- 
nomer Eoyal,  dated  1st  Febroary,  1859,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Home  Secretaiy,  to- 
gether with  observations  upmi  it,  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  letter  dated  9th 
February,  1859.  These  two  papers  were  laid 
before  Parliament^  and  printed*    The  pointf 
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(contained  in  thenif  which  may  be  here  notioedi 
»re  as  follows.  The  Astronomer  Boyal  refers : — 
'  *  1  •  To  the  nomber  of  local  standards  tested 
At  the  Exchequer  smce  1824,  being  29,699, 
compared  with  the  nnmber  re-tested,  being 
9»969  only,  and  to  the  number  of  reverifica- 
tions,  barely  exceeding  one-third  of  the  num- 
ber of  standards,  as  evidence  of  the  probable 
deterioration  of  the  local  standards,  which  may 
tend  to  serious  consequences. 

''2.  To  the  want  of  public  standards,  as 
recommended  by  the  Standard  Commission  of 
1B41,  He  mentions  the  erection,  on  80th 
Jannary,  upon  the  external  wall  of  the  Obser- 
Tatory  at  Greenwich,  of  mural  standards  of 
length  (3  feet,  2  feet,  1  foot,  6  inches,  8 
incheB). 

''3.  To  the  presumed  error  in  the  general 
theory  of  British  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
standards,  and  to  the  mode  of  correcting  it. 
He  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an 
entire  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  GoTemment 
with  respect  to  the  standards,  and  that  the 
Goyemment  acts  only  when  pressed  by  popular 
demands.  He  thinks  that  the  spirit  of  our 
legislation  on  standards  ought  to  be  entirely 
changed,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  a 
department  of  the  Executiye  to  undertake,  as 
of  its  own  authority  (not  supplicated  by  others), 
the  necessary  steps  for  furnishing  to  eyery  part 
of  the  realm  the  apparatus  necessary  for  en- 
suring accuracy  in  all  transactions  of  measure 
or  sale. 

"4.  To  the  presumed  error  in  the  practice 
of  the  British  Executiye  on  the  subject  of 
standards,  and  of  the  mode  of  correcting  it. 
The  general  error  in  the  practice  of  the  Stand- 
ard Office  he  considers  to  be,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely passive,  only  responding  ^  demands. 
He  would  correct  it  by  appointing  an  active 
chief  of  the  standard  department,  who  should 
be  inyested  with  ample  powers  for  inspecting 
and  maintaining  in  efficiency  all  the  loctd 
standards,  and  for  supervising  the  general  use 
of  such  standards  in  verifj^ing  weights  and 
measures  for  common  use.  He  should  be  the 
responsible  officer  (under  the  Comptroller- 
General  of  Exchequer  or  other  officer  of  State) 
for  all  matters  connected  with  the  Exchequer 
standards.'' 

In  the  Comptroller's  observations  on  this 
report  of  the  Astronomer  Boyal  he  fuUy  con- 


curred in  his  general  view  of  the  errors  of  the 
existing  law  and  practice,  the  principle  of 
which  appears  to  be  to  depend,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, upon  the  voluntary  action  of  private  per- 
sons, and  to  limit  the  interference  of  the  State 
to  its  minimum.  But  he  expressed  some  doubt 
how  far  the  error  might  be  corrected  by  the 
more  active  interposition  .of  the  Executive 
Government,  by  taking  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  the  accuracy  of 
the  local  standards  of  weights  and  measures  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  now  responsible 
for  the  integrity  of  the  coinage  of  the  realm. 
Lord  Monteagle  expressed  his  opinion  that  a 
stringent  and  effective  system  of  inspection  and 
comparison  by  public  officers  of  the  local  stand- 
ards should  be  established,  and  he  recommended 
to  the  serious  attention  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment the  establishment  of  a  special  office  in 
conformity  with  the  report  of  the  Astronomer 
Boyal.  He  remarked  upon  the  advantage  that 
wojild  result  by  extending  the  application  of 
the  decimal  system  now  adopted  in  the  troy 
weights  for  bullion,  to  avoirdupois  weights  in 
lieu  of  the  present  complicated  system,  and 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  so  many  im- 
portant recommendations  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  of  1841,  made  by  the 
most  distinguished  scientific  men  of  our  time^ 
should  not  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
successive  Governments  and  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

After  referring  to  the  length  of  time  the 
Exchequer  standards  have  been  in  use  without 
verification  and  adjustment,  and  to  the  obvious 
necessity  that  these  standards  should  be  in  a 
perfect  condition.  Lord  Monteagle  expressed  his 
opinion  that  measures  should  be  adopted  for  peri- 
odical re-adjustment  of  these  standards,  under 
high  scientific  responsibility  and  supervision) 
that  the  interposition  of  the  legislature  is  re- 
quired for  this  purpose ;  and  that  no  legislative 
interposition  can  satis£Eictorily  take  place,  except 
under  the  guidance  and  advice  of  the  respon- 
sible Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

<<  hx  1859  the  Act  22  &  28  Vict.  c.  66,  for 
regulating  measures  used  in  sales  of  gas,  was 
passed.  Under  this  Act  a  new  legal  standard 
or  unit  of  measure  for  the  sale  of  gas  was 
established,  being  the  cubic  foot  containing 
62*821  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight  of  distilled 
Water,  weighed  in  air  at  62^  Fahrenheiti  the 
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barometer  being  at  thirty  incbes.  Other  gas 
standards,  being  multiples  or  decimal  parts, 
were  directed  to  be  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  as  tlicy  should 
judge  expedient,  with  proper  balances,  indices, 
and  apparatus,  and  deposited  at  the  Exchequer 
for  comparing  and  yerifying  copies  as  local 
standards. 

**  In  1862,  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed  '  to  consider  the 
practicability  of  adopting  a  simple  and  uniform 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  with  a  view 
not  only  to  the  benefit  of  our  internal  trade, 
but  to  facilitate  our  trade  and  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries.'  The  committee  consisted 
of  the  following  members : — Mr.  W.  Ewart, 
Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  Mr.  Cobden,Mr.  Adder- 
ley,  Mr.  Baines,  Colonel  Wilson  Patten,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Smith,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  Mr. 
Hennessy,  Colonel  Sykes,  Mr.  Mackinnon, 
Mr.  Finlay,  Mr.  Greenall,  Mr.  PoUard  Urqu- 
hart.  The  report  of  the  conmiittee,  dated 
15th  July,  1862,  bears  no  signatures  of  the 
members.  From  the  reported  proceedings, 
the  following  members  were  present  when  the 
report  was  agreed  to : — Mr.  Ewart  (in  the 
chair),  Mr.  Adderley,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  Mr. 
Cobden,  Mr.  Baines,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Greenall, 
Colon^  Sykes,  and  Mr.  St.  Aubyn. 

''  The  committee  enumerate  the  anomalies 
of  our  present  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  state  that  they  haTe  sought  for  adyoeates 
of  this  system,  but  hare  found  it  difficult  to 
discoyer  them.  They  inyite  attention  to  the 
French  metric  system  as  the  most  simple,  con- 
yenient,  and  scientific  system  of  weights  and 
measures  in  existence^  as  homogeneous  in  all 
its  parts,  and  perfectly  decimal  in  its  multiples 
and  diyisors,  and  as  becoming  more  and  more 
an  international  system. 

*'  The  French  metric  system  is  based  upon 
the  metre,  or  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  as  the  unit 
of  length.  The  litre,  the  unit  of  capacity,  is 
derired  from  the  tenth  part  of  a  metre  (the 
decimetre)  by  cubing  it.  The  gramme,  the 
unit  of  weight,  is  derived  firom  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  metre  (the  centimetre)  by  cubing  it 
also,  and  filling  it  with  water  of  a  giyen  tempe- 
ratoie.  The  multiples  of  the  seyeral  units  are 
expressed  by  Greek  numerals,  the  dirisois  by 
Latin  numends.    The  French  eoinage  is  based  j 


on  the  unit  of  weight  (the  gramme),  the  fraae 
being  equal  to  five  grammes.  Thus  the  whole 
system,  not  only  of  weights  and  measures,  bat 
of  coins  also,  is  connected  and  rests  npon  the 
metre. 

''  The  committee  arriyed  at  an  nnanimoiis 
conclusion  that  the  best  course  to  adopt  is 
cautiously  and  steadily  to  introduce  the  metric 
system  into  this  country,  and  to  adopt  its  nomen- 
clature also. 

<<  Their  principal  recommendations  are,  that 
'  the  use  of  the  metric  system  be  Tendered 
legal.  No  compulsory  measures  should  be  re- 
sorted to  until  they  haye  been  sanctioned  k 
the  general  conyiction  of  the  public. 

<' '  That  a  department  of  w^hts  and  m^- 
sures  should  be  established  in  connexion  with 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  executing  the  seyeral 
duties  relating  to  the  standards,  and  £ar  pn>- 
moting  the  use  and  knowledge  of  the  metric 
system.'  This  department  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  Goyemment  and  responsible  to  Pariia- 
ment,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  Par- 
liament. 

y  That  Goyemment  should  sanction  the  use 
of  the  metric  system  (together  with  the  present 
one)  in  leyying  customs  duties ;  and  should  in 
other  ways  promote  its  use. 

**  The  conunittee  add  their  conyiction  that 
a  decimal  system  of  money  should  as  nearly  as 
possible  accompany  a  decimal  system  of  veighis 
and  measures.  The  eridence  before  them 
tended  to  show  that  the  marimum  of  advantage 
cannot  be  obtained  without  a  combination  of 
the  two. 

"  The  eyidence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
witnesses  is  appended  to  the  report.  Copies 
of  Lord  Monteagle*s  letter  of  9th  Febroair, 
1859,  and  of  the  Astronomer  Royal's  report  of 
1st  Februazy,  1859,  on  the  subject  of  weights 
and  measures,  are  also  appended. 

**  The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
may  be  classed  under  three  general  heads : — 
"  1.  The  addition  to  our  pcesent  ffystem 
of  wei^bts  and  measmes  of  oth& 
units  of  lengthy  weight,  and  capa- 
city baaed  on  the  metric  ffjstem, 
of  multiples  and  parts  of  these 
units  on  the  dedmal  scale;  the 
adoption  of  the  French  system  of 
nomenclature  he  the  new  metric 
weights  and] 
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*'  2.  The  establishment  of  a  special  de- 
partment of  weights  and  measures. 
"  8.  The  adoption  of  a  decimal  coinage. 

"  1.  The  metric  system  is  proposed  to  be 
legalised ;  to  be  made  permissiyc,  not  compol- 
sorj,  at  least  at  any  definite  period. 

«  No  direct  recommendation  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Exchequer  standard  weights  and  mea- 
sores,  and  of  local  standards  on  the  metric 
system,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  existing 
system,  is  made  by  the  committee,  although 
the  legalising  of  the  metric  system  may,  per- 
haps, be  considered  to  inyolye,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  construction  and  use  of  metric 
standards. 

"  From  the  earliest  times  the  object  of  our 
laws,  and  of  the  several  commissions  and  com- 
mittees appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  has 
been  to  create  and  enforce  uniformity  of  our 
weights  and  measures.  This  object  has  never 
yet  been  attained.  The  committee  enumerate 
ten  distinct  systems  now  used  in  this  kingdom, 
besides  various  other  diversities  of  weights  and 
measures,  leading  to  '  mazes  of  numerical  con- 
fusion.' It  certainly  does  seem  that  to  super- 
add to  this  complicated  number  of  systems  a 
new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  based  on 
new  primary  units,  and  not  capable  of  easy  or 
exact  comparison  with  those  of  the  present 
system,  would  greatly  tend  to  increase  and 
make  more  complicated  the  confusion  which 
aheady  exists,  however  desirable  the  metric 
system  may  be  in  itself,  and  from  its  facilitating 
transactions  with  other  countries  where  it  has 
been  adopted. 

"  But  the  committee  recommend  the  intro- 
duction of  the  metric  system  into  this  country 
cautiously  and  gradually,  that  when  sanctioned 
by  the  gradual  conviction  of  the  public  it  may 
be  made  compulsory.  It  would,  then,  altogether 
supersede  the  present  complicated  system,  and 
thus  the  long  attempted  uniformity  of  weights 
and  measures  might  be  ultimately  established. 
The  result  is  certainly  much  to  be  desired ; 
but  the  important  question  to  be  asked  is, 
whether  its  attainment  is  practicable  in  this 
kingdom  ?  Does  past  experience  warrant  the 
reasonable  expectation  that  either  by  the  gene- 
ral conviction  of  the  public,  or  by  compulsory 
legislation,  any  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  more  particularly  an  entirely 
new  system  in  substitution  for  the  existing 


system,  can  be  practically  established  ?  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  question  can  receive  only 
a  negative  answer. 

'*  As  to  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures, 
Blackstono  quotes  the  observation  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  that '  though  this  hath  so  often  by  autho- 
rity of  Parliament  been  enacted,  yet  it  could 
never  be  effected,  so  forcible  is  custom  with  the 
multitude.' 

**  The  report  of  Lord  Carysfort's  committee 
of  1758  states,  as  *  a  matter  deserving  atten- 
tion, that  for  no  less  than  415  years,  from  the 
great  Charter  to  16  Chas.  2,  the  statute  book 
abounds  with  Acts  of  Parliament,  enacting, 
declaring,  repeating  that  there  should  be  but 
one  uniform  weight  and  measure  throughout 
the  kingdom,  yet  every  statute  complains  that 
the  preceding  statutes  were  ineffectual  and  the 
laws  disobeyed.* 

**  The  committee  of  1862  confess  in  their 
report,  *  the  silent  influence  of  usage  has  baffled 
the  decrees  of  legislation,  and  we  are  still  dis- 
tant from  the  uniformity  at  which  we  have  so 
often,  yet  so  vainly  aimed.'  Mr.  Henley,  a 
gentleman  of  great  authority  and  experience, 
who  has  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  who  was  examined  before  the  commit- 
tee, states,  with  respect  to  the  '  Weights  and 
Measures  Act '  of  1885,  '  The  present  law,  so 
far  as  I  recollect  it,  is,  that  there  is  a  40«. 
penalty  on  every  man  who  sells,  a  5Z.  penalty 
on  every  man  who  uses,  and  every  contract  is 
void  that  is  not  carried  on  under  the  existing 
''  Weights  and  Measures  Act "  of  some  thirty 
years  ago,  but  so  far  as  my  experience  goes 
that  Act  is  an  absolute  dead  letter.  It  does 
not  occur  to  me  how  you  can  make  a  law  more 
stringent.'  Indeed,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
up  to  the  present  time  the  laws  enforcing 
uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  in  this 
kingdom  are  wholly  inoperative  for  this  ob- 
ject, and  that  in  fact  no  attempts  are  made  to 
enforce  uniformity. 

'<  The  conmiittee  folt  the  difficulty  arising 
from  this  remissness,  and  rely  upon  a  compre- 
hensive and  exact  system  of  inspection,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  efficient  centnd  depart- 
ment to  give  force  and  unity  to  local  action. 
But  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  fiar  more  stringent  exertions  will  be  made 
to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  relating  to 
weights  and  measures,  and  that  even  if  so 
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made  these  eiertions  will  prove  effeetaal,  the 
expediency  of  flanciioning  the  addition  of  the 
metric  system  to  our  present  system,  with  the 
view  of  its  ultimate  and  ezclusiye  adoption 
being  made  compulsory,  appears  doubtful. 

'*  The  reporter  then  called  the  attention  of 
the  Comptroller  to  the  recorded  opinion  of  the 
Boyal  Commissioners  of  1819,  and  to  that  of  the 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1821,  as  bearing  upon  the  metric  system. 

'<The  attention  of  the  Standard  Commis- 
sioners was  also  specially  directed  to  the  metric 
system  ;  their  expressed  opinion  will  be  found 
in  their  report  of  21st  December,  1841. 

"  At  the  present  time  among  the  notices  of 
motions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  notice 
appears  for  the  12th  of  May  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  by  Mr.  W.  Ewart,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  last  session,  <  to  legalize 
the  permissiye  use  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  in  this  country  and  its 
dependencies.'  Under  these  circumstances 
it  remains  for  the  Govemment  and  the  legis- 
lature to  decide  how  &r  they  are  disposed 
to  sanction  the  introduction  of  the  metric 
system  as  recommended  by  the  committee  of 
1862. 

*'  2.  The  establishment  of  a  special  depart- 
ment of  weights  and  measures  was  first  recom- 
mended by  Lord  Carysfort*s  committee  of 
1758.  In  the  bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee,  which  passed 
through  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1760,  but  was  not  further  proceeded  with, 
provision  was  contained  for  the  appointment  of 
four  conunissioners,  with  an  establishment  of 
eight  clerks  and  a  sufficient  number  of  work- 
men, for  executing  all  business  relating  to  the 
standards.  These  recommendations  are  quoted 
in  the  report  of  the  Standard  Committee  in 
1854.      The    committee,    after   stating   that 

*  they  were  very  strongly  impressed  with  the 
inadequacy  of  the  present  arrangements,'  add, 

*  we  see  no  remedy  for  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things  except  in  the  appointment  of  a  per- 
manent scientific  officer,  whose  business  it 
shall  be  to  keep  a  constant  watch  on  the  state 
of  the  primary  standards,  the  secondary  Ex- 
chequer standards,  the  local  standards,  the 
equipment  of  the  Standard  Office^  the  relation 
of  British  and  Foreign  standards,  and  the  state 
of  the  law  generally  as  applying  to  standards ; 


and  to  memorialize  the  Govemmei&t  firem  time 
to  time,  as  occasion  may  arise,  on  any  of  these 
points.'  ^We,  therefore,  recommend  that  a 
permanent  scientific  officer  be  appointed,  with 
adequate  salaiy,  to  undertake  these  duties.' 

'<  In  the  report  of  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
of  1st  February,  1859,  the  importance  of 
the  appointment  of  a  chief  of  the  standard 
department  is  also  urged,  and  his  duties  won 
particularly  explained.  This  portion  of  &e 
Astronomer  Boyal's  report  is  reeommeiided 
in  the  Comptroller's  letter  to  the  Treasoir  of 
the  9th  of  February  1859,  to  the  serious 
attention  of  her  Majesty's  GoTemment,  and  as 
meriting  very  serious  consideration.  He  adds 
his  opinion,  that  '  in  this  manner  it  seems  io 
me  that  many  of  the  imperfections  complaint 
of  might  be  remedied,  and  a  better  seenritj 
obtained  for  the  impartial  execution  of  the  law 
against  delinquents.' 

<'  The  committee  of  1862  recommend  tliai 
the  Department  of  Weights  and  Meisnies 
be  established  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  custody  of  the  standards  and  the 
duties  connected  with  them  has,  from  the 
earliest  periods,  been  entrusted  to  officers  of 
the  Exchequer.  In  ancient  times  many  other 
analogous  duties  were  executed  bj  them  as 
servants  of  the  Sovereign,  of  all  which  other 
duties  one  only,  that  of  the  custody  of  tiie 
trial  pieces  of  the  gold  and  silyer  coin  used  in 
trials  of  the  pyx,  now  remains,  and  in  this 
duty  the  Treasury  is  jointly  responsible.  Lord 
Monteagle  on  more  than  one  occasion  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whether  the  Exchequer  vas 
now  the  fittest  department  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties  relating  to  weights  and  measores, 
and  when  examined  before  the  committee  on 
miscellaneous  estimates  in  1848,  sugg^^ted 
the  Boyal  Mint  as  a  more  effisctive  depart- 
ment for  this  purpose.  The  Master  of  the 
Mint  assigned  reasons,  which  were  held  to 
be  sufficient,  for  not  undertaking  these  duties. 

''The  expediency  of  the  transfer  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
the  Treasury  by  the  Act  of  1859,  relating  to 
the  gas-measuring  standards,  was  suggested  by 
the  Comptroller  in  his  letter  to  the  Treasniy  of 
the  17th  February,  1860.  The  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  in  their  minute  of  Ist  March,  1860, 
concurred  with  this  su^estion,  and  requested 
the  opinion  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committed  of 
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Prny  Conneil  for  Trade  on  the  snbjeot.  This 
opinion  was  giyen  on  16th  March,  1860.  The 
Lords  of  the  Board  of  Trade  considered  that 
the  seYeral  dnties  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1859, 
relating  to  the  gas-measaring  standards,  both 
apon  the  Treasury  and  npon  the  Exchequer, 
closely  resembled  the  duties  cast  upon  these 
departments  relating  to  the  other  standards  of 
weights  and  measures ;  and  that  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  duties  imposed  upon  the 
Treasuiy  relating  to  the  gas-measuring  stan- 
dards had  already  been  executed  under  their 
directions.  They  add,  *  My  Lords,  therefore, 
can  but  think  that  so  long  as  the  care  of  the 
standards  and  the  verification  of  official  copies 
of  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  are 
entrusted  to  the  Exchequer  Office,  the  like 
fnnctions  with  respect  to  the  standards  for  gas 
measurement  will  properly  be  execated  by  that 
office;  and  it  appears  to  their  lordships  that 
the  Board  of  Trade,  or  any  other  public  de- 
partment that  might  undertake  the  functions 
now  under  consideration,  would  haye  to  be 
strengthened  in  order  to  possess  a  competent 
staff  tor  the  purpose,  to  the  same  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  strength 
of  the  Exchequer  Office,  if  it  performed  the 
duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Act  of  1859, 
and  stated  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal.' 

"3.  The  committee  recommend  a  decimal 
system  of  coinage  in  connexion  with  a  decimal 
scale  of  weights  and  measures.  There  is  so 
obvious  a  connexion  between  the  decimalization 
of  weights  and  measures  and  of  coins,  that  the 
consideration  of  one  has  naturally  and  usually 
led  to  that  of  the  other. 

''In  the  year  1824,  on  the  same  day  on 
which  the  'Weights  and  Measures  Act,' 
5  Geo.  4.  c.  74,  was  brought  as  a  bill  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  subject  of  a  decimal 
coinage  was  discussed  there  on  a  motion  of 
Sir  John  Wrottesley  for  an  address  to  his 
Majesty  to  direct  inquiries  to  be  made  for 
ascertaining  the  best  mode  of  adapting  the 
coinage  of  the  realm  to  a  decimal  scale.  He 
proposed  that  the  coinage  should  consist  of 
pounds,  double  shillings,  and  of  farthings 
altered  4  per  cent,  in  yalue,  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  a  decimal  calculation;  and  that  the 
penny  should  be  retained^  also  altered  in  value 
4  per  cent.    The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr. 


Wallace,  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  on  the 
ground  that  the  inconyeniences  that  would 
inevitably  follow  the  change  would  be  very 
great,  and  of  a  character  tiiat  the  expected 
benefits  would  not  compensate.  The  proposal 
seems  to  have  met  with  no  support  in  the 
House,  and  was  negatived. 

"The  Standard  Commissioners  in  their 
report  of  21st  December,  1841,  advert  to  the 
advantage  and  facility  of  establishing  in  this 
country  a  decimal  system  of  coinage,  *  because 
no  circumstance  whatever  would  contribute  so 
much  to  the  introduction  of  a  decimal  scale  in 
weights  and  measures,  in  those  respects  in 
which  it  is  really  usefdl,  as  the  establishment 
of  a  decimal  coinage.' 

''  The  Standard  Committee,  whilst  preparing 
a  report  on  the  subject  of  standards,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
dated  26th  March,  1858,  representmg  that 
they  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  advan- 
tages of  a  decimal  system  of  coinage,  and 
urgently  requested  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  subject  by  her  Majesty's  Government  at 
that  period,  when  an  inmoiediate  coinage  of 
copper  to  a  large  amount  was  in  contemplation. 
Li  their  report  upon  the  construction  of  new 
standards  they  proposed  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence that  these  reconmiendations  should  be 
immediately  carried  out,  and  stated  their 
opinion  that  the  introduction  of  a  decimal 
system  would  be  very  easy. 

'*  These  and  other  proceedings  relating  to  a 
proposed  decimal  coinage  are  mentioned  in  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  Decimal  Coinage  Com- 
mission, dated  4th  April  1857.  The  subject 
being  specially  adverted  to  in  the  following 
paragraph  in  the  preliminary  report. 

"*The  questions  of  the  decimalization  of 
weights  and  measures  and  of  international  coin- 
age were  early  forced  on  our  notice.  These 
are  questions  of  great  importance,  and  upon 
which  probably  much  difference  wiU  exist. 
But  they  are  not,  we  conceive,  necessarily 
involved  in  the  subject  of  our  inquiry ;  and  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  terms  of  the  commission 
under  which  we  act,  restrict  our  investigations 
to  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  intro- 
ducing the  decimal  principle  into  the  coinage 
of  this  country,  without  contemplating  any 
change  in  our  present  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  without  considering  the  possi- 
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bility  or  adyantage  of  an  intemaiional  system 
of  coinage.' 

"  The  final  report  made  after  Lord  Monteagle 
withdrew  from  the  commission,  by  the  two 
remaining  members,  Lord  Oyerstone  and  Mr. 
Hubbard,  and  dated  5th  April  1859,  was  not 
favonrable  to  the  introduction  of  a  decimal  coin- 
age, and  contained  the  following  paragraph : — 

'< '  It  does  not  appear  desirable,  under 
existiDg  circumstances,  while  our  weights  and 
measures  remain  as  at  present,  and  so  long  as 
the  principle  on  which  their  simplification 
ought  to  be  founded  is  undetermined,  to  disturb 
the  established  habits  of  the  people  with 
regard  to  the  coins  now  in  use  by  a  partial 
attempt  to  introduce  any  new  principle  into 
the  coinage  alone.' 

"The  following  fees  are  paid  at  the  Ex- 
chequer for  yerification  or  re-verification  of  a 
fuU  set  of  copies  of  the  standards,  in  addition 
to  the  stamp  duty  of  3L  lOs,  on  the  indenture, 
which  accompanies  erery  set  of  copies  of  the 
standards,  except  gas  standards,  verified  at  the 
Exchequer: — For  a  set  of  troy  weights, 
1/.  14«. ;  avoirdupois,  1/. ;  measures  of  capa- 
city and  length,  14^. ;  total,  SI.  8s.  For  each 
gas  standard,  1/. 

"  The  ancient  fees  for  verifying  copies  of 
the  standards,  which  were  payable  to  the 
chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer,  were  continued 
by  s.  12  of  the  Act  5  Geo.  4.  c.  74.  Aflerthe 
abolition  of  the  office  of  chamberlains  in  1826, 
and  the  transfer  of  their  duties,  first  to  the 
auditor  and  subsequently  to  the  Comptroller- 
General  in  1884,  the  fees  so  continued  became 
pajrable  to  the  consolidated  fund.  Formerly 
the  same  fee  was  paid  upon  the  verification  of 
a  single  weight  or  measure  as  upon  a  whole 
set.  In  1835,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Comp- 
troller-General, the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  by 
letter  dated  17th  March  1835,  sanctioned  the 
following  scale  of  fees  for  verifying  angle 
weights  and  measures: — 56  lbs.  avoirdupois 
weight.  Is. ;  28  lbs.,  ds.  M. ;  14  lbs.,  2s. 
bushel  measure,  9s.  6d.;  half  bushel,  6s. 
peck,  2s.  6d. ;  gallon.  Is.  Qd. ;  yard,  2s.  6J. 
each  smaller  weight  or  measure.  Is.  Under 
s.  5.  of  the  Act  5  &  6  Will.  4.  c.  63.  every  re- 
yerification  of  copies  of  the  standards  is  to  be 
endorsed  upon  the  original  indenture,  and  such 
weights  and  measures  are  to  be  charged  the 
fees  of  verification  only. 


Having  thus  made  a  detailed  statanent  of 
the  laws  affecting  the  standards  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  these  lawg 
have  been  carried  into  effect,  as  well  as  of  the 
various  measures  recommended  and  adopted  &r 
the  improvement  of  these  laws,  and  their  prac- 
tical operation,  the  reporter  made  some  con- 
cluding practical  remarks  on  those  points  whidi 
appear  to  require  attention,  and  which  have 
already  been  referred  to  as  recommended  bj 
the  Standard  Commissioners  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Exchequer. 

These  are : — "  1.  The  re-verification  of  ihe 
Exchequer  secondary  or  working  standards. 

''2.  The  addition  of  other  mnltiples  and 
parts  of  the  standards  and  units,  particularly 
of  the  standard  of  length. 

**  3.  The  improvement  of  the  mode  of  veri- 
fying measures  of  length. 

'<  4.  The  authorising  the  greatest  error  to 
be  tolerated  in  the  comparison  of  standards. 

"  1.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Exchequer 
secondary  standards  of  length,  weight,  and 
capacity  were  constructed  under  the  directions 
of  the  Treasury  in  pursuance  of  sectioDL  11  of 
the  Act  5  Geo.  4.  c.  74.  That  the  standards 
of  length  and  weight  have  been  in  nse  sinee 
1825,  and  the  standards  of  capacity  since 
1834.  That  no  comparison  or  re-yerification 
of  these  standards  has  since  been  m^^ ;  that 
no  legal  provision  has  been  made  for  such  re- 
verification;  but  that  the  necessity  for  the 
periodical  re-verification  of  the  standards  has 
been  urgently  recommended  by  the  standard 
commissioners,  as  well  as  by  the  Comptroller, 
the  opinion  being  that  the  interposition  of  the 
legislature  is  required  for  this  purpose,  under 
his  responsibility  of  the  Executive  cioYemment. 
This  opinion  was  given  on  dth  Febroary  1859 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  fi>r  the  Home 
Department;  since  this  period  no  steps  have 
been  taken  to  authorise  the  comparison  and 
re-verification    of  these    standards.*     It   is 


•  In  answer  to  a  qnestion  on  this  snbject  on  29th 
Jnly,  1862,  in  the  Hoose  of  Conunons,  Sir  6.  Grt  is 
reported  to  hMxe  eaid  («ee  Hoisaid)  tint  **'thB 
standards  had  been  examined,  soooe  adjustment  ms 
f oond  necessary,  and  measnies  ircmld  be  taken  to  hare 
them  Teiified."  It  is  probable  tluit  the  answer  of  the 
Home  SecretaiT  was  imperfectly  heard  or  misappie^ 
bended,  as  no  examination,  comparison,  or  adjust- 
ment wbaterer  of  the  Exdcqaer  standards  has  been 
made. 
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obTions  that  these  instnunents  ought  to  be 
maintained  in  the  highest  state  of  accuracy, 
they  being  the  standards  for  ascertaining  the 
accuracy  of  all  the  weights  and  measures  in 
this  kingdom,  and  the  longer  their  re-yerifica- 
tion  is  delayed,  the  greater  is  the  risk  of 
increased  imperfections  in  these  standards,  and 
of  consequent  public  inconyenience. 

'<  The  reporter  then  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  since  the  construction  and  deposit  at 
the  Exchequer  of  the  new  primary  standards 
of  length  and  weight  in  1858,  no  comparison 
whateyer  has  been  authorised  or  made  between 
the  Exchequer  secondary  standards  and  these 
primary  standards.  The  Exchequer  secondary 
standard  weights  are  made  of  brass.  On  the 
one  hand  there  is  a  risk  of  these  weights 
becoming  light  from  use  and  friction,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  risk  of  their 
becoming  too  heayy  by  oxidation.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  standard  ayoirdupois 
pound,  six  brass  troy  pounds,  which  had  been 
compared  with  the  lost  troy  standard,  amongst 
which  was  the  Exchequer  secondary  standard 
pound  troy,  were  rejected  as  models  by  the 
standard  committee,  as  haying  gained  in  weight 
from  oxidation. 

"  2.  The  reyision  of  the  standards  of 
weight,  capacity,  and  length,  as  recommended 
by  the  standard  commissioners,  may  be  con- 
sidered under  two  heads. 

**  I.  The  substitution  of  a  decimal  scale  for 
the  present  scale  of  troy  and  ayoirdupois 
weights. 

''  n.  The  addition  to  the  measures  of  capa- 
city and  of  length. 

''  It  has  been  ahready  stated  that  the  decimal 
scale  of  troy  weights  recommended  by  the 
commissioners,  has  been  established  by  law. 
This  applies  only  to  weights  used  in  sales  of 
bullion.  The  commissioners  recommended  no 
alteration  in  the  troy  and  other  weights  used 
by  apothecaries  in  the  combination  of  dnigs, 
and  that  they  might  *  for  the  present  be  toler- 
ated as  leading  to  no  ambiguity.'  The  troy 
weights  thus  used  are  the  grain,  ounce,  and 
pound  ;  there  are  also  the  apothecaries'  weights 
of  the  scruple  equal  to  20  grains,  and  the  drachm 
equal  to  8  scruples,  8  drachms  being  equal  to 
an  ounce.  But  neither  the  scruple  nor  the  apo- 
thecaries' drachm  appears  to  be  directly 
authorised  by  law,  nor  is  either  amongst  the 
YoL.  n. 


Exchequer  standards.  The  apothecaries*  or 
troy  ounce  weighs  480  grains ;  the  apothecaries' 
drachm,  being  ^  of  an  ounce,  weighs  60  grains. 
The  ayoirdupois  ounce  weighs  487^  grains, 
and  the  [ayoirdupois  drachm  -^^  of  an  ounce, 
weighs  only  27-J-  grains. 

**  Under  section  4  of  *  The  Medical  Act,' 
21  and  22  Yict.  cap.  90,  the  medical  council 
established  by  that  Act  were  authorised  to 
publish  a  book  containing  a  list  of  medicines 
and  compounds,  and  the  manner  of  using 
them,  '  together  with  the  true  weights  and 
measures  by  which  they  are  to  be  prepared 
and  mixed.  This  book  was  to  be  called 
'  British  PharmacopoBia,'  and  the  council  were 
empowered  to  alter,  amend,  and  republish  such 
pharmacopoBia  as  often  as  they  shall  deem  it 
necessary. 

**  The  medical  council  haye  lately  prepared  a 
*  British  Pharmacopoeia,'  the  use  of  which  is 
compulsory  on  druggists  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  had  a  difficulty  in  settling  the  question  of 
weights.  It  is  well  known  that  wholesale  drug- 
gists haye  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  pound 
ayoirdupois  instead  of  the  apothecaries'  pound, 
as  directed  in  former  pharmacopoeias.  To  obyi- 
ate  the  difficulty  the  council  at  first  proposed 
to  abolish  the  apothecaries'  pound  and  ounce, 
and  substitute  for  it  the  ayoirdupois  pound  and 
ounce ;  and  in  order  to  retain  tho  old  diyisions 
of  the  ounce  into  eight  drachms  of  60  grains 
each,  they  proposed  to  diminish  the  grain,  so 
that  480  apothecaries'  grains  should  be  equal 
to  487^  ayoirdupois  grains.  The  alteration 
was  thought  to  be  objectionable  on  account  of 
the  confusion  that  would  arise  in  changing  old 
grains  into  new.  The  council  haye  now  deter- 
mined to  limit  the  terms  of  the  apothecaries' 
weight  to  grains,  scruples,  and  drachms ;  the 
higher  weights  will  be  the  ayoirdupois  ounce  of 
487^  grains,  and  the  ayoirdupois  pound  being 
16  of  such  ounces. 

''  Although  there  is  no  authority  for  the  use 
of  the  decimal  scale  of  apothecaries'  weights 
and  measures,  it  is  occasionally  used  in  medical 
and  chemical  inyestigations. 

''The  mode  in  which  the  standard  commis- 
sioners propose  to  substitute  a  decimal  scale  of 
ayoirdupois  weights  is  stated  at  length  in  their 
report. 

*'  n.  Amongst  the  new  measures  of  capacity, 
there  is  now,  in  consequence  of  the  largely 
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increased  sale  of  wine  since  the  redaction 
of  the  duty  in  1861,  a  far  more  urgent  want 
for  a  standard  wine  bottle  than  when  it  was 
recommended  by  the  commissioners  in  1841. 
It  appears  to  be  donbtfol  whether  it  is 
practicable  to  make  wine  bottles  of  an 
uniform  size  of  one-sixth  of  a  gallon;  the 
eyidcnce  adduced  before  the  standard  com- 
missioners tending  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
then  practicable  according  to  the  existing 
system  of  mannfactore.  Bat  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  difficulty  may  now  be  OTorcome,  and 
that  amongst  the  other  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  since  the  abolition  of  the 
duty,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  imposition  of 
80  many  restrictions,  means  may  be  found  for 
making  wine  bottles  of  a  more  exact  and  uni- 
form size.  Bottles  containing  an  imperial 
quart  and  an  imperial  pint,  either  of  wine  or 
malt  liquor,  are  now  commonly  sold,  and  these 
are  capable  of  being  measured  by  the  imperial 
standards.  But  there  is  no  standard  whatever 
for  the  ordinary  wine  bottle.  This  test  at 
least  may  be  afforded  for  the  security  of  the 
public. 

"  There  is  now  only  one  standard  measure  of 
length,  the  standard  yard.  The  addition  of 
other  standards  of  length,  being  parts  and 
multiples  of  the  standard  yard,  is  more  im- 
periously called  for.  It  seems  hardly  credible 
that  with  the  advanced  state  of  mechanical 
and  scientific  acquirement  in  this  kingdom,  no 
other  standard  measure  of  length  than  the 
yard  should  be  established  by  law.  Mr. 
Whitworth's  evidence  upon  this  subject  has 
been  already  referred  to. 

'<  Instead  of  advancing,  we  have  actually 
retrograded  in  our  standards  of  length.  The 
standard  yard  measure  of  Henry  VII.,  now  in 
the  Exchequer,  has  divisions  of  1,  2,  8,  4,  12, 
and  18  inches ;  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  standard 
yard  and  ell,  which  were  in  use  at  the  Ex- 
chequer up  to  the  year  1825,  have  subdivisions 
marked  upon  each  of  them.  It  has  been 
shown  that  several  standard  yards,  with  various 
subdivisions  have  been  constructed  under  the 
directions  of  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  and  are 
now  deposited  at  the  Exchequer.  These  sub- 
divisions, as  well  as  any  other  additions  to  the 
standards  that  may  be  decided  upon  for  adop- 
tion, require  only  to  be  authorised  by  orders  in 
Council,  in  pursuance  of  section  6  of  18  and 


19  Vict.  c.  72,  in  order  io  be  legalised  as  Ex- 
chequer secondaiy  standards. 

''  3.  The  improvement  of  the  mode  of  veri- 
fying measures  of  length,  by  nsing  a  hne 
standard  in  place  of  an  end  standard,  mast 
necessarily  accompany  any  authorised  addi- 
tions to  the  Exchequer  standard  of  length, 
being  line  subdivisions  of  the  imperial  yard. 
For  this  purpose  the  necessary  authority  may 
be  given,  and  the  comparing  apparatus  (for- 
nished,  under  the  Astronomer  Royal's  direc- 
tions, by  Messrs.  Troughton  and  Simms)  mar 
be  fixed,  proper  directions  for  its  use  being 
supplied  to  the  officers  of  the  department. 
The  same  difficulty  as  to  a  convenient  place 
for  fixing  it  does  not  now  exist  which  prevented 
the  fixing  of  this  apparatus  in  1858.  Thera 
appears  to  be  ample  space  in  the  new  room  for 
the  gas-measuring  standards,  where  it  may  be 
conveniently  fixed,  and  where  there  is  a  good 
light  for  its  use. 

**4k.  The  Boyal  Commissioners  have  recom- 
mended that  no  greater  error  be  tolerated  in 
verifying  copies  of  the  standards  than  the 
amounts  stated  by  them.  Under  the  existing 
regulations  the  department  is  not  authorised  to 
tolerate  any,  even  the  slightest,  deficiency  in 
any  copy  of  the  standards  under  5  Geo.  4,  c.  74 ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  slightest  deficient  copy  is  at 
once  rejected.  The  tendency  of  this  practice 
is  therefore  to  cause  all  copies  brought  to  the 
Exchequer  for  comparison  to  be  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  standard.  There  is  a  practice  in 
the  department,  for  which  no  authority  can  be 
found,  of  tolerating  an  excess  of  not  more  than 
one  cubic  inch  in  a  copy  of  the  standard 
bushel,  and  so  in  proportion  in  the  smaller 
vessels  of  capacity.  There  is  more  strictness 
enforced  in  regard  to  any  excess  in  the 
copies  of  the  other  standards  under  5  Qeo.  4. 
c.  74. 

"  The  necessity  of  determining  by  law  the 
amount  of  error  to  be  tolerated  in  the  bullion 
standards  has  been  stated  as  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Miller.  The  amount  of  error  to  be 
tolerated  in  the  copies  of  gas  standards  (viz., 
•yj^th  part,  or  ^  per  cent,  in  excess  or  in  defect 
in  the  gas  measurer  compared)  has  been 
already  authorised  by  the  Treasury  at  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Astronomer  Boyal.  It 
caimot  but  be  expedient  that  the  amount  of 
error    to    be   tolerated   in   the    compazison 
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and  yenfieation  of  any  copies  of  the  Ex- 
chequer standards  shonld  be  duly  fixed  by 
authority." 


STANDARD  OP  WEIGHT. 

Copy  of  a  Report  of  the  CommiUee  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  Parliamentary 
Standard  of  Weight  and  other  circumstances 
affecting  the  preservation  and  use  of  the  Stan- 
dard. {llUi  July,  lS6i).  Letter  of  the  first 
clerk  of  the  Exchequer  Office  to  the  Master  of 
the  Mint,  regarding  the  placing  of  the  Stan- 
dard  of  Weight  in  its  proper  place,  l^th  May, 
1864. — Memorandum  of  the  Comptroller  of 
tlis  Exchequer  on  tJie  enclosing  of  the  stan- 
dards of  length  and  weight  in  an  iron  box, 
and  tJie  planting  of  the  sam^in  the  strong 
room  of  the  Exchequer  Office.  {21th  October, 
1864).  (The  Lord  Wrottesley).  lith  March, 
1865.     (85.) 

•  The  report  of  the  committee  stated  that 
ihey  examined  the  standards;  that  the  stan- 
dard of  length  and  their  copies  were  jadged 
to  be  in  perfectly  good  condition,  and  to 
require  no  farther  notice.  The  copies  of  the 
standard  of  weight  were  also  examined  and 
were  judged  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  that 
the  best  means  which  the  committee  could 
devise,  had  been  adopted  for  their  preservation ; 
but  the  committee  observed  that  there  was 
great  want  of  verification  of  the  working  stan- 
dards of  all  kinds.  They  were  of  opinion  that 
the  first  step  for  the  improvement  of  a  standard 
office  must  be  deliverance  from  this  position,  and 
they  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
creditable  course  of  the  office,  that  it  be  estab- 
lished as  a  substantive  department,  under  the 
control  of  a  chief  officer,  whose  business  should 
be  not  only  to  execute  the  operations  for  com- 
paring local  standards  which  may  be  brought 
for  verification,  but  also  to  watch  the  legislation 
and  practice  in  our  own  country,  and  the  course 
followed  in  other  countries;  to  provide  the 
standards  and  accompanying  apparatus  required 
for  scientific  purposes,  and  when  it  appears 
requisite  to  memorialize  the  Treasury  on  the 
steps  which  ought  to  be  taken. 

The  report  was  signed  by  Professor  Airy, 
Lord  Monteagle,  Lord  Wrottesley,  Sir  J.  F. 
W.  Herschell,  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Sir  John 
George  Shaw  Lefevre,  General  Sabine,  presi- 


dent of  the  Boyal  Society,  Dr.  Graham,  master 
of  the  Mint,  and  Professor  Miller. 

The  other  two  documents  consist  of  receipts 
of  the  bronze  receptable  for  the  enlarged 
interior  case  for  the  national  standard  pound; 
and  a  memorandum  of  Messrs.  Chubb  and 
Co.,  of  having  delivered  the  new  iron  box  for 
the  national  standards  made  by  them. 


EAST  INDIA  (OUDE). 
Papers  relating  to  the  Administration  of  Oude, 

On  the  4th  December,  1861,  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  council,  sent  to  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  an  account  of  the  reception  by  the 
Governor-General  of  the  talookdars  and  chief 
landholders  of  Oude  at  Lucknow,  on  the  5th 
November,  The  talookdars  seemed  much  more 
frank  and  friendly.  There  appears  to  be  in 
Oude  an  enormous  amount  of  female  infEmticide, 
and  consequently  some  of  the  talookdars,  and 
especially  Mahangahs  Digbijai  Sing,  and  Maun 
Sing  circulated  a  printed  form  of  engagement  to 
cease  from  the  practice.  Certain  resolutions 
were  submitted  by  the  committee  of  the  British 
Indian  Association  of  Oude  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  they  were  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  talookdars  and  other  persons,  on 
which  Migor-General  Sir  B«  Napier  made  the 
following  observations.  According  to  these  re- 
solutions the  village  ohowkeedars  are  to  report 
daily  to  the  talookdars  certain  details  of  infor-^ 
mation  which  they  could  hardly  arrive  at,  at  all, 
in  many  families.  Regarding  those  families  that 
would  be  sufficiently  accessible  to  the  chow- 
keedar,  for  him  to  obtain  the  information,  the 
proceeding  would  be  of  such  an  objectionable 
inquisitorial  nature,  that,  if  conducted  by 
Government  officials,  it  would  excite  great  dis- 
content, if  not  resistance.  The  higher  native 
authorities  might,  perhaps,  by  their  social  in- 
fluence, be  able  to  get  such  details  of  information 
given  through  the  chowkeedars,  but  the  Euro- 
pean agency  should  not  attempt  it,  or  be 
directly  concerned  with  it. 

Next,  the  chowkeedar,  if  he  fiuls  to  do  the 
duty  assigned  to  him,  was  to  be  liable  to  the  same 
puidshment  as  those  would  be  who  conceal 
heinous  crimes.  Neither  of  these  conditions  ap- 
peared of  a  fraetieal  natore.    The  general  effisef 
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of  the  action  of  the  talookdars  wonid  be  to  bring 
the  force  of  caste  to  oppose  infanticide.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Goyemment  can  consist- 
ently take  advantage  of  that  agency,  even  for 
80  humane  and  benevolent  a  purpose,  since 
caste  is  considered  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
social  advancement  of  the  Hindoos.  If  this 
great  social  tribunal  becomes  sufficiently  in- 
fluential to  effect  the  end  desired,  it  may  easily 
be  devoted  to  objects  that  the  Government 
has  not  contemplated,  and  great  care  seems 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  Govern- 
ment, not  to  identify  themselves  too  closely 
with  it,  or  to  fail  to  watch  its  action  veiy  closely. 
The  most  objectionable  point,  the  proposal  to 
attach  the  estates  of  nonconformity,  would,  no 
doubt,  be  duly  noticed.  The  measure  of  re- 
ducing marriage  expenses  appears  at  once 
practicable,  and  struck  at  the  inducement,  or, 
at  least,  at  one  more  inducement,  to  the  crime 
of  infanticide.  It  has  always  been  considered, 
as  one  of  the  firststeps  towards  arresting  that 
crime." 

The  next  question  related  to  talookdaree 
estates  in  Oude,  which  arose  out  of  the  procla- 
mation issued  subsequent  to  the  mutiny,  which 
declared  that  confiscation  under  the  proclama- 
tion of  March,  should,  where  it  was  carried 
out,  annul  proprietary  rights  of  every  kind  in 
the  soil,  inferior  as  well  as  superior.  It  seems 
that  a  talooka  exists  where  there  are  two  in- 
terests, a  superior  and  an  inferior;  the 
talookdar  being  the  possessor  of  the  former, 
that  is,  of  the  superior  interest;  and  that  a 
a  talookdaree  tenure  is  of  three  kinds,  namely, 
ancestral,  acquired,  and  conferred.  The  diffi- 
culty arose  upon  the  effect  of  confiscation  on 
the  different  rights  of  ownership  and  occu- 
pancy. In  a  despatch  on  the  subject,  Mr.  A. 
B.  Young,  the  deputy  secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  wrote  as  follows  : — 

**  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
that  all  such  subordinate  holders,  unless  speci- 
ally deserving  of  punishment  for  persisted 
rebellion,  should  be  restored  to  the  rights  they 
possessed  before  the  rebellion,  whether  the 
parent  estate  were  ancestral,  acquired,  or  con- 
ferred, and  that  every  such  holder  should  be. 
maintained  in  his  rights  under  the  new  grantee 
precisely  as  if  the  talooka  had  not  been  confis- 
cated, or  as  if,  having  been  confiscated,  it  had 
been  settled  with  the  hereditary  talookdar. 


<'  Generally,  as  regards  the  position  of  those 
who  hold  under  the  talookdars,  the  intention 
of  the  proclamation  of  1868,  and  of  every  Act 
of  Government  that  has  followed  it,  was  a 
return  to  the  condition  of  things  which  existed 
before  the  annexation  of  Oude,  and  which 
had  been  altered  (for  the  better  aa  was  then 
believed)  by  the  action  of  our  officers  in  1856, 
under  the  instructions  issued  on  annexation. 
This  is  -stated  broadly  and  generally  in  pan- 
graphs  29, 80,  and  81  of  the  Governor-General's 
published  despatch  of  June  17th,  1858,  to  the 
secret  committee,  and  is  further  explained  in 
the  instructions  of  October  19Ui,  1859. 

**  As  regards  the  talookdars  the  intenii(m  of 
the  proclamation  of  1858,  and  of  the  dedan- 
tions  made  and  measures  taken  in  Oetobcr, 
1859,  and  subsequently,  was,  first,  tbat  in 
replacing  them  in  possession  of  their  old 
estates,  or  in  conferring  upon  them  new  estates 
(as  the  case  might  be),  they  should  step  into 
such  possession,  carrying  with  them  the  righte 
and  authority  which  the  talookdars  of  those 
estates  respectively  held  before  annexation, 
and  which  the  action  of  our  officers  in  1856 
had  impaired ;  and  also  carrying  with  th«n  a 
new  tiUe  derived  from  the  Government,  from 
whom  alone,  as  their  possession  had  been  con- 
fiscated, any  title  could  be  derived ;  secondly, 
that  the  talookdars  should,  by  certain  obh'ga- 
tioDs  imposed  upon  them,  be  restrained  firom 
the  abuse  of  those  rights  and  that  authority. 

"  As  already  observed,  you  are  quite  right 
in  saying  that  '  confiscation  under  the  procla- 
mation of  March,  1858,  where  it  has  been 
carried  out,  annuls  proprietary  rights  of  ev^ 
kind  in  the  soil,  inferior  as  well  as  superior,' 
and  in  this  sense  confiscation  was  earned  out 
throughout  the  province,  except  as  regards  the 
six  estates  specified  in  the  proclamation. 

''It  makes  no  difference  whether,  subse- 
quently, any  particular  estate  was  regranted  to 
its  former  talookdar,  or  was  granted  for  the 
first  time  to  a  stranger.  The  proclamation  of 
confiscation  had  its  effect  in  both  cases, 
enabling  the  Government  in  both  to  revert  to 
the  order  of  things  which  existed  before  an- 
nexation, and  to  superadd  certain  precautions 
against  the  abuses  then  practised. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  an 
estate  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  talookdar, 
who  held  it  under  the  British  GovenmeBt 
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from  the  time  of  annexation  to  the  time  of  the 
mutinies,  the  decree  of  confiscation  has  not 
taken  effect  on  it.  The  effect  of  the  proclama- 
tion npon  such  an  estate  has  been  that  it  is 
now  held  under  a  direct  title  from  the  British 
Goyemment,  and  that  the  relations  which 
subsist  between  its  talookdar  and  the  holders 
under  him  are  those  which  subsisted  between 
them  before  annexation,  modified  or  regulated 
by  such  obligations  as  the  Government  has 
imposed,  not  those  which  were  established 
between  them  by  our  officers  acting'  under  the 
instructions  issued  at  annexation. 

"  The  Commissioner  of  Oude  was,  therefore, 
requested  to  cancel  the  orders  of  the  offici- 
ating chief  commissioner,  and  to  issue  instruc- 
tions in  confoimity  with  the  terms  of  this 
despatch." 

The  state  of  the  qaestion  was  fully  described 
in  a  pr^is  on  the  Oude  reyenae  system  by 
Mr.  C.  U.  Aitchison,  as  follows : — 

*'  On  the  reoccupation  of  the  province,  then, 
immediately  after  the  issue  of  Lord  Canning's 
proclamation  confiscating  all  landed  rights  in 
Oude,  and  <  when  it  had  been  determined  to 
make  the  status  at  annexation  the  basis  of  the 
settlement,'  the  chief  conunissioner  commenced 
a  summary  settlement  with  the  talookdars. 
The  entire  land  assessment  thus  summarily 
made  amounted  to  104,20,990  rupees,  being 
68,685  mpees  over  the  village  assessment  of 
1856.  This  summary  settlement  'was  fixed 
for  three  years  certain,  fi'om  1st  May,  1868, 
or  until  a  detailed  settlement  can  be  carried 
out  in  combination  with  the  survey ;  *  but  in 
the  Oonda  and  Baraitch  districts,  in  which 
cultivation  was  very  backward,  it  was  pro- 
longed to  1st  May,  1867.  The  earliest  in- 
structions given  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
the  settlement  was  to  be  carried  out  were  of 
the  most  general  kind.  The  elaboration  of 
details  was  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
chief  commissioner,  subject  to  one  general 
principle,  viz.,  that  the  settlement  was  to  be 
so  firamed  as  to  secure  the  villagers  firom 
extortion  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
talookdars. 

''Who  are  Talookdars ?— The  usual  defi- 
nition of  a  talookdar  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
superior  interest  in  an  estate  in  which  there 
are  properties  of  different  kinds,  superior  and 
inferior.   In  Oude,  however,  the  term  talookdar 


has  a  much  more  extended  application,  and  is 
defined  to  mean  '  every  opulent  zemindar  pay- 
ing revenue  direct  to  the  Government,  whether 
there  be  subordinate  holders  intermediate  be- 
tween him  and  the  actual  cultivator  of  the  soil 
or  not.* 

**  Proprietaiij  Rights  of  Talookdars. — It  was 
reported,  after  the  re-occupation  of  the  pro- 
vince in  1858,  that  neither  talookdars  nor 
village  proprietors  believed  in  the  permanency 
of  the  rights  conferred  by  the  settlement,  and 
the  chief  commissioner,  therefore,  proposed  to 
declare  that  the  proprietary  right  in  the  soil 
should  finally  and  perpetually  remain  with 
those  with  whom  the  summary  settlement  had 
been  made,  whether  these  were  talookdars  or 
village  proprietors ;  and  that,  unless  in  very 
exceptional  cases  of  great  hardship,  to  be 
reported  to  the  chief  commissioner,  claims  to 
right  in  the  soil  should  not  be  reopened  before 
any  tribunal :  it  was  not  intended,  however,  that 
this  declaration  should  afiect  under-tenures. 
The  Governor-General,  however^  was  not  pre- 
pared to  bar  all  future  claims  to  proprietary 
right  in  the  case  of  zemindars  or  others  not 
being  talookdars,  and  decided  that  in  their 
case  opportunity  should  be  allowed  at  the  next 
settlement  to  all  disappointed  claimants  to 
bring  forward  their  claims,  and  that  all  such 
claims  should  be  heard  and  disposed  of  in  the 
usual  manner.  In  regard  to  talookdars,  how- 
ever, the  Governor-General  fully  concurred  in 
the  expediency  of  removing  all  doubt  as  to 
their  tenure,  and  therefore  declared  '  that 
every  talookdar  with  whom  a  summary  settle- 
ment has  been  made  since  the  reoccupation  of 
the  province  has  thereby  acquired  a  perma- 
nent hereditary  and  transferable  proprietary 
right  in  the  talooka  for  which  he  has  engaged, 
including  the  perpetual  privilege  of  engaging 
with  Government  for  the  revenue  of  the 
talooka.' , 

''Subordinate  Projmetary  Riffhts, — It  was 
not  intended  by  this  to  obliterate  or  destroy 
the  rights  of  subordinate  proprietors  or  others 
in  the  talookdaree  estates ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  gift  of  the  proprietary  right  to  the  talookdar 
was  expressly  declared  to  be  *  subject  to  any 
measure  which  the  Government  may  think 
proper  to  take  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  inferior  zemindars  and  village  occupants 
from  extortion,  and  of  upholding  their  rights 
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in  the  soil  in  subordination  to  the  talookdarJ 
A  claoBe  to  this  effect  was  inserted  in  the  son- 
nuds  granted  to  the  talookdars,  the  force  of 
which  was  defined  in  the  following  terms : — 
«<  <  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  when  a  regular 
settlement  of  the  province  is  made,  wherever 
it  is  foxmd  that  zemindars  or  other  persons 
have  held  an  interest  in  the  soil  intermediate 
between  the  ryot  and  the  talookdar,  the  amoimt 
or  proportion  payable  by  the  intermediate 
holder  to  the  talookdar,  and  the  net  jumma 
finally  payable  by  the  talookdar  to  the  Govern- 
ment, will  be  fixed  and  recorded  after  carefdl 
and  detailed  survey  and  inquiry  into  each  case, 
and  will  remain  unchanged  during  the  currency 
of  the  settlement;  the  talookdar  being,  of 
course,  free  to  improve  his  income  and  the 
value  of  his  property  by  ihe  reclamation  of 
waste  lands  (unless  in  cases  where  usage  has 
given  the  liberty  of  reclamation  to  the  zemin- 
dar), and  by  other  measures  of  which  he  will 
receive  the  full  benefit  at  the  end  of  the  settle- 
ment. When  leases  (pottahs)  are  given  to  the 
subordinate  zemindars,  they  will  be  given  by 
the  talookdar,  not  by  the  Government. 

**  *  This  being  the  position  in  which  the 
talookdars  will  be  placed,  they  cannot  with  any 
show  of  reason  complain' if  the  Govenunent 
takes  effectual  steps  to  re-establish  and  main- 
tain in  subordination  to  them  the  former  rights, 
as  these  existed  in  1855,  of  other  persons 
whose  connection  with  the  soil  is  in  mauy 
cases  more  intimate  and  more  ancient  than 
theirs ;  and  it  is'  obvious  that  the  only  effectual 
protection  which  the  Government  can  extend 
io  those  inferior  holders  is  to  define  and  record 
their  rights,  and  to  limit  the  demand  of  the 
tak>okdar8  against  such  persons  during  the 
currency  of  tiie  setUement  to  the  amount  fixed 
bj  the  Government  as  the  basis  of  its  own 
revenue  demand.  What  the  duration  of  the 
settiement  shall  be,  and  what  proportion  of  the 
rent  shall  be  allowed  in  each  case  to  zemindars 
and  talookdars,  are  questions  to  be  determined 
at  the  time  of  settiement.  The  Governor- 
General  agrees  in  your  observation  that  it  is  a 
bad  principle  to  create  two  classes  of  recog- 
nised proprietors  in  one  estate,  and  it  is  likely 
to  lead  to  the  alienation  of  a  laiger  proportion 
of  the  land  revenue  than  if  there  were  only 
one  such  class.  But  whilst  the  talookdaree 
tenure,  notwithstanding  this  drawback,  is  about 


to  be  recognised  and  re-established  because  it 
is  consonant  with  the  feelings  and  traditions  of 
the  whole  people  of  Oude,  the  zemindaree 
tenure  intermediate  between  the  tenures  of  the 
talookdar  and  the  zyot  is  not  a  new  creatioD, 
and  it  is  a  tenure  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Governor-General,  must  be  protected.' 

"  EffecU  of  Conjucation  on  BighU  of  Ta- 
lookdars and  subordinate  Proprietors. — ^From 
some  correspondence  which  the  Governor- 
General  in  council  called  for  from  Oude  in 
1860,  it  appeared  that  the  officiating  Chief 
Commissioner  (Colonel  Barrow)  was  under 
serious  misapprehension  on  this  subject.  It 
was  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  effect  of  Lord 
Canning's  proclamation  of  confiscation  was  to 
obliterate,  wherever  it  was  carried  out,  rights 
of  eveiy  kind  in  the  soil,  whether  superior  or 
inferior.  The  ofiiciating  Chief  Commissioner, 
however,  maintained  that,  whereas,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  estates  in  which  confiscation  had  not 
been  enforced,  rights  of  all  kinds  remained 
unaffected,  on  the  other  hand,  in  estates  whidi 
had  actually  been  confiscated  and  then  con- 
ferred as  rewards  on  talookdars,  all  subordinate 
rights  had  been  obliterated  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
fiscation, and  the  grantee  received  the  estate 
unfettered  by  any  subordinate  rights  vdiatever. 
From  this  view  the  Governor- General  in  council 
entirely  dissented ;  he  declared  that  the  policy 
of  Goveinment  had  been  to  leave  the  confisca- 
tion of  1858  in  force  only  in  the  cases  of  per- 
sons who  persisted  in  rebellion,  and  to  restore 
in  its  integrity  the  ancient  talookdaree  tenure 
wherever  it  had  existed  at  the  time  of  the  first 
occupation  of  Oude  in  1656  ;  but  that  it  was 
never  intended  that  in  talookdaree  estates  con- 
fiscated or  conferred  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
sisted rebellion  of  the  talookdar,  on  a  new 
grantee,  all  the  holders  of  subordinate  lights, 
though  themselves  not  persisting  in  rebellion, 
and  though  pardoned  by  the  Queen,  should  be 
merged  in  the  consequences  of  the  talookdars 
guilt,  and  become  partakers  of  his  punish- 
ment." 

The  same  decision  applies  to  the  estates 
granted  as  rewards  to  European  officers  and 
others  in  Oude. 

"  ^»e»mmt.«— The  assessment  to  be  made 
at  the  regular  settiement  was  to  be  fair  and 
liberal.  After  the  gross  rental  had  been  fiurlj 
and  liberally  settied,  half  was  to  be  taken  at  ihe 
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GoYenundiit  jmnma,  and  as  few  abatements  as 
possible  were  to  be  made  from  that  sum.  No 
enhancement  of  revenue  was  to  be  made  on 
account  of  cultnrable  waste  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  brought  under  the  plough  during  the 
period  of  the  settlement,  and  the  assessment 
was  not  to  be  based  on  the  most  valuable  crops 
that  the  land  was  capable  of  producing,  but  on 
ordinary  grain  crops.  From  the  remaining 
50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  rental,  1^  per  cent. 
were  to  be  taken  as  cesses,  raising  the  entire 
GoYemment  demand  to  51^  per  cent;  and 
then  the  share  of  the  remainder  to  be  taken 
respeciiTely  by  the  talookdars  and  the  inter- 
mediate holders  was  to  be  fixed  in  accordance 
with  former  custom,  and  on  a  fair  consideration 
of  the  right  of  all  parties,  so  that  the  talookdars 
should  not  be  able  to  exact  a  larger  share  of 
rent  from  the  subordinate  holder  than  they 
were  entitled  to.  The  smallest  sum  to  be  paid 
by  the  subordinate  holder  over  and  above  the 
Government  demand  was  5  per  cent.,  and  in 
rare  cases,  in  which  the  sum  allotted  to  the 
talookdars  might  not  be  sufficient,  permission 
was  given  to  abate  somewhat  of  the  Govern- 
ment demand. 

"  Duration  of  Settlement. — The  regular  settle- 
ment was  not  to  be  for  a  period  of  less  than  80 
years  in  any  district.  The  Chief  Commissioner 
had  proposed  20  years,  and  80  years  in  Baraitch, 
Gonda,  and  Mohumdee.  But  in  fixing  a  period 
of  80  years,  the  Governor-General  in  council 
called  for  a  report  on  the  fitness  of  Oude  for  a 
pennanent  settlement.  This  report  was  fur- 
nished in  Mr.  Yule's  letter,  No.  1040,  dated 
9th  April,  1862,  on  which  no  orders  have  yet 
been  passed.'* 

'<  Sucemion  to  Tahokdarce Estates.— In  1860 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  with 
the  Chief  Commissioner  on  the  subject  of  the 
succession  to  talookas  in  Oude.  It  is  unne- 
cessaiy  to  enter  into  the  argumentative  por- 
tion of  that  correspondence ;  it  will  be  sufficient 
briefly  to  state  the  rcsxdts.  The  sunnuds 
given  to  the  talookdars  conferred  on  them,  as 
already  stated,  a  permanent  hereditary  and 
transferable  proprietary  right  in  the  soil. 
Mr.  Wiegfield  was  of  opinion  that,  if  the  ta- 
lookdars were  allowed  an  unlimited  right  to 
dispose  of  th^  estates,  the  landed  aristocracy 
w<mld  soon  be  effiiced  from  the  country.  He 
insisted  strongly  on  the  necessity  for  intro- 


ducing generally  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
which  already,  by  custom,  governed  the  suc- 
cession of  about  forty  families  in  which  there 
was  a  guddee,  and  of  qualifying  the  right  of 
bequest  by  adding  the  words  'provided  that 
such  disposition  be  not  opposed  to  EUndoo  or 
Mahomedan  law  or  custom.'  Lord  Cannings 
however,  while  fully  aware  of  the  advantage  of 
adopting  the  law  of  primogeniture,  refused  alto- 
gether to  restrict  in  any  way  the  freedom  which 
had  been  given  to  talookdars  to  dispose  of 
their  estates  as  they  might  please.  The  fol- 
lowing propositions  may  be  said  to  contain  the 
results  of  the  correspondence,  and  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  decisions  since  given  in  the 
cases  of  the  Shumspore  and  Dnnda  Kutch 
talookas : — 1st.  Primogeniture  was  to  prevail 
in  aU  estates  in  which  there  was  a  guddee, 
about  forty  in  number.  2nd.  Primogeniture 
was  to  prevail  in  the  following  cases  where 
there  was  no  guddee :— (a.)  If  the  talookdar 
died  intestate,  (b.)  If  the  talookdar  elected 
to  give  up  his  first  sunnud  and  acc^t  another 
in  which  the  condition  of  primogeniture  was 
inserted.  8rd.  The  application  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture  in  all  the  above  cases  was 
limited  by  the  power  possessed  by  talookdars 
to  alienate  their  lands,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
gift,  sale,  mortgage,  or  bequest. 

<'  One  of  the  last  of  Lord  Canning's  acts  was 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  succes- 
sion to  talookdaree  estates." 

In  carrying  out,  however,  the  principle  of 
the  proclamation,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Oude  objected  to  the  course  suggested  by  the 
Government  of  India,  and  his  practice  was  to 
consider  the  award  of  confiscation  whenever  it 
was  carried  into  effect  as  annulling  all  inferior 
rights  and  giving  the  new  proprietor  a  clear 
title. 

The  Chief  Commissioner's  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing this  view  were  that,  by  the  proclamation 
of  March,  1858,  confiscation  was  decreed 
against  all  proprietary  rights  in  the  soil,  not 
against  the  right  of  the  talookdar  alone.  When 
a  talooka  was  restored  to  the  talookdar  the 
status  quo  at  annexation  was  restored  too,  for 
as  the  punishment  had  extended  to  all  <m  ^e 
estate,  so  did  the  pardon.  But  if  the  talook- 
dar was  not  replaced  in  possession  the  stiUus 
quo  was  not  restored,  and  the  decree  of  con- 
fiscation remained  absolute  against  all  ifg^. 
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This  principle  has  been  maintained  in  the 
distinction  drawn  between  confiscation  nnder 
the  proclamation  of  March,  1858,  and  con- 
fiscation for  concealment  of  arms.  The  latter 
is  held  not  to  afifect  inferior  rights  in  a  talooka, 
because  the  penalty  was  incorred  by  the  talook- 
dar  only. 

It  seemed  but  reasonable  to  give  the  person 
whom  we  desired  to  reward  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  land,  or  the  reward  might  lose 
much  of  its  value.  It  is  certain  that  pre- 
posterous claims  to  enjoy  the  best  lands  at 
low  rent,  or  at  none  at  all,  and  all  kinds  of 
fictitious  rights,  would  have  been  asserted  by 
the  under-proprletors,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
the  old  talookdar,  no  one  would  have  cared  to 
refute.  The  feeling  of  the  residents  on  con- 
fiscated estates  was  always  strong  against  the 
new  proprietor,  who  needed  the  support  of  the 
Govemment.  In  one  or  two  cases,  where  the 
latter  was  weak,  the  interference  of  the  autho- 
rities was  called  for  to  bring  the  village  occu- 
pants to  order. 

It  was  also  a  point  to  be  considered  who  the 
classes  are  that  would  benefit  by  the  measure 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  great 
bulk  of  confiscated  estates  lies  across  the 
Gogra»  where  independent  communities  are 
very  rare,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  no 
interest  subordinate  between  the  talookdar  and 
the  ryot,  and,  consequently,  there  are  few  or  no 
rights  to  protect.  The  next  largest  tract  of  con- 
fiscated land  is  in  the  Baiswara  division,  being 
composed  of  the  great  estates  of  Benee  Madhoo 
and  his  two  brothers,  the  very  home  and 
nursery  of  the  late  Bengal  army.  The  persons 
who  would  be  the  objects  of  our  solicitude  are 
the  relations  of  the  sepoy  mutineers  and  mur- 
derers, and  very  often  the  mutineers  and  mur- 
derers themselves.  The  tenants  on  these 
estates  were  not  under  any  coercion  from  their 
superior,  they  entered  heartily  into  the  cause 
of  the  insurrection,  and  followed  their  chief 
with  enthusiasm. '  Sympathy  for  such  people 
would  be  utterly  misplaced;  if  viewed  only  as 
a  measure  of  retribution  for  their  crimes,  the 
penalty  of  confiscation  should  extend  to  all 
inferior  rights  on  these  estates.  In  no  in- 
.  stance  has  it  been  more  thoroughly  deserved. 

The  Chief  Commissioner  had  reason  to  be- 
.  lieve  that  in  the  north-western  provinces  confis- 
cation for  rebellion,  under  Act  25  of  1867, 


or  any  of  the  penal  Acts,  of  the  rights  of  the 
person  under  the  engagement  to  Government 
has  always  carried  confiscation  of  the  inferior 
rights  with  it,  and  the  Chief  Commissioner 
well  recollects  that,  when  commissioner  of  the 
Goruckpore  district,  he  always  included  the 
right  of  "  birteeas,"  intermediate  holders  be- 
tween the  zemindars  or  talookdars  and  the 
ryots,  in  the  confiscation  of  an  estate. 

Some  instances  have  occurred  in  Oude  when 
the  persons,  on  account  of  whose  rebellion 
the  estate  was  confiscated,  were  themselves  a 
proprietary  body,  possessing  the  inferior  as 
well  as  superior  rights  in  the  land.  There  can, 
of  course,  be  no  question  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Chief  Commissioner's  circular  should  be 
enforced  in  such  cases. 

Again  the  secretary  to  the  Government  of 
India  wrote  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Oude  requesting  him  to  carry  out  in  respect 
to  the  lands  bestowed  on  the  European  grantees 
the  same  rule  which  he  was  directed  to  obs^re 
with  respect  to  all  talookas  granted  as  a  re- 
ward for  service.  Considerable  correspond- 
ence then  ensued.  On  the  81  st  December, 
1862,  the  secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Oude  sent  to  the  Governor-General  of  India 
a  bill  prepared  by  the  British  Indian  Asso- 
ciation of  Oude  to  provide  for  succession  to 
talookas,  but  the  Chief  Commissioner  was 
against  such  a  measure  for  the  reason,  that 
the  unlimited  power  of  disposing  of  their 
estates  given  to  talookdars  by  their  sunnuds 
must  lead  to  the  extinction  of  a  landed  aris- 
tocracy, besides  generating  bitter  feuds  and 
bad  blood.  There  could  be  no  reason  for 
giving  the  talookdars  of  Oude  in  whose  fiuAilies 
the  "  guddee  "  or  rule  of  primogeniture  pre- 
vails, a  power  to  dispose  of  their  estates  that 
was  not  possessed  by  similar  proprietors  in 
the  nortli-westem  provinces  and  elsewhere,  for 
it  has  been  laid  down  by  the  highest  courts 
of  law  in  India,  and  maintained  in  appeal 
to  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  that  where 
this  custom  prevails,  the  proprietor  cannot 
alter  the  succession  by  will. 

Several  minutes  were  afterwards  made  on  the 
subject,  and  finally  Sir  Charles  Wood,  on  the 
10th  February,  1865,  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
Governor-General  of  India  in  council,  where  he 
discussed  the  two  questions,  1st,  whether  cer- 
tain alleged  rights  of  occupancy  on  the  part  of 
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classes  of  (lyots  did  or  did  not  exist  in  Oade 
at  the  time  of  annexation ;  and  2nd,  whether 
nnder  the  operation  of  the  snnnnds  granted  to 
the  talookdars  hy  the  Chief  Commissioner  par- 
snant  to  the  direction  of  Lord  Canning's  Go- 
vernment, these  rights  were  now  preserved  to 
the  ryots.  As  to  the  first  question  whether 
sach  proprietary  rights  exist  or  not,  Sir  Charles 
Wood  said  it  was  the  nndoahted  object  of 
Lord  Canning's  policy  to  reinstate  the  talook- 
dars in  possession  of  the  estates  which  they 
had  (held  at  the  time  of  annexation,  and  to 
restore  them  to  a  position  of  influence  and 
authority.  It  is  true,  that  by  the  course  which 
was  adopted,  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
possession  of  estates  which  they  had  in  many 
cases  acquired,  hy  acts  of  usurpation  and  spoli- 
ation, in  the  years  preceding  annexation,  when 
a  state  of  anarchy  and  lawlessness  prevailed 
throughout  the  countiy,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
my  despatch  of  April  1860.  Lord  Canning, 
however,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  more  con- 
ducive to  the  public  interest  to  concede  this 
benefit,  when  it  was  of  importance  to  bring 
the  country  into  a  state  of  tranquillity,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  through  the  in- 
fluence and  instrumentality  of  the  talookdars, 
than  to  incur  the  risks  which  might  have 
attended  an  indefinite  postponement  of  a  settle- 
ment. He,  .indeed,  went  further  than  this; 
for,  in  lieu  of  the  uncertain  title  by  which 
some  of  their  estates  were  held,  and  the  ill- 
defined  rights  in  others,  he  conferred  upon 
them  fhU  proprietary  rights,  and  with  an  indis- 
putable title,  in  all  the  estates  of  which  they 
were  in  possession.  It  was  unquestionable, 
therefore,  that  both  as  regards  possession  and 
proprietary  right  in  their  estates,  the  talookdars 
were  placed  in  a  very  much  better  position  by 
Lord  Canning's  measure  than  they  had  held 
nnder  the  Mahomedan  rulers  of  the  country. 
But  whilst  Lord  Canning,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  gave  to  the  talookdars  much  to  which 
they  had  no  legitimate  claim,  he  appears  to 
have  considered  it  equally  wise  and  just,  and 
equally  his  duty,  to  preserve  to  others  the 
rights,  subordinate  to  those  of  the  talookdars, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  at  the  same  period. 
He  was  generous  to  the  talookdars,  but  he  was 
not  unjust  to  the  possessors  of  subordinate 
rights. 
In  his  well-known  address  to  the  talookdars 


of  Oude,  in  foil  durbar  at  Lucknow,  Lord 
Canning  stated  his  own  view  of  what  he  had 
done  in  the  following  words  : — "  The  ancient 
system  of  land-tenure  has  been  restored,  but 
has  been  placed  upon  a  new  and  clear  founda- 
tion. The  preservation  of  the  great  families 
of  the  soil  has  been  encouraged  and  fietcilitated. 
The  rights  of  the  humbler  occupants  have  been 
protected.*'  The  first  part  of  this  declaration 
is  fully  carried  into  eflect  by  the  grants  to  the 
talookdars  which  have  been  referred  to,  and  by 
according  to  them,  in  perpetuity,  a  privilege 
to  which  the  greatest  value  is  attached,  that 
they  should  be  the  persons  entitled  to  a  direct 
settlement  with  the  Government.  I  can  en- 
tertain no  doubt  of  the  benefits  to  be  assured 
to  the  humbler  occupants  having  been  equally 
provided  for  by  the  condition  inserted  in  the 
sunnuds,  that  **  all  holding  under  the  talook- 
dars should  be  secured  in  the  possession  of  all 
the  subordinate  rights  they  formerly  enjoyed." 

It  appeared  to  Sir  Cluurles  Wood  that  the 
grants  in  the  sunnuds  were  necessarily  co- 
extensive in  their  operation  with  that  of  the 
confiscation  on  which  they  were  based.  If 
only  proprietary  rights  were  forfeited,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  re-grant  proprietary  rights, 
and  then  the  occupancy  rights  remained  on 
their  former  footing,  whatever  that  was.  If 
occupancy  rights  were  forfeited,  then  they  were 
restored  and  preserved  under  the  sunnuds. 

Mr.  Wingfield,  who  was  the  strongest  advo- 
cate of  the  rights  of  the  talookdars,  does  not 
deny  that  the  occupancy  rights  were  preserved, 
if  they  existed  at  the  time  of  annexation. 
Denying  their  existence,  he  frankly  admits,  in 
a  letter  to  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  that  ^*  the  pledges 
given  by  Lord  Canning,  and  conveyed  in 
the  sunnuds,  will  not  be  infringed  by  main- 
taining any  existing  rights."  Again,  he  says, 
**  that  the  sunnuds  which  the  talookdars  hold 
only  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  rights 
previously  enjoyed ;  and  they  might  fairly  urge 
that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  guarantee,  if 
new 'rights  be  created  to  their  prejudice."* 
Sir  Charles  Wood  did  not  understand  that  any 
one  proposed  this,  or  contended  for  more  than 
the  preservation  of  rights  which  formerly 
existed. 

*  Letter  from  Secretaiy  to  tho  Chief  Commisfuoner 
of  Oude  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Govemment  of  India, 
No.  982,  dated  Lucknow,  26th  March,  1864. 
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While  Mr.  Wingfield  was  of  opinion  that 
no  Buch  rights  existed  in  Oade  at  the  time  of 
annexation,  on  tho  other  hand,  their  existence 
was  distinctly  asserted  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
(ioorgo  Campbell,  to  which  he  had  already 
referred.  In  a  letter  from  the  secretary  to 
tho  ofllciating  Chief  Commissioner  to  the  se- 
cretary to  the  Government  of  India,  dated 
28th  August,  18G1,  it  is  stated  that  <<  a 
modified  right  to  occupancy  is  allowed  here 
by  all,  that  is,  tho  right  of  a  cultivator  who 
has  long  occupied  tho  same  land  to  retain  it 
in  preference  to  auy  one  else,  provided  he 
gives  a  fair  rent."  It  seemed  to  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  therefore,  that,  under  any  circum- 
stanoes,  tho  only  point  to  be  determined  is  the 
single  question  of  fact,  whether  any  occupancy 
rights  on  the  part  of  cultivating  ryots  did  or 
did  not  exist  at  tho  time  of  annexation.  If 
such  rights  existed,  and  were  unaffected  by 
Uio  ordors  of  the  Government  of  India,  they 
oxist  now  as  they  did  then.  If  they  existed 
and  wore  affected  by  the  orders  of  the  Govern- 
meut,  Ihey  wore  restored  and  secured  by  the 
Bunnuds.  In  either  case  tho  only  foundation 
ou  which  they  can  rest  is  their  previous  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  annexation.  An  inquiry 
into  this  point  was  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
naiy  to  any  future  procoodiug  for  detennining 
and  itvorvUng  the  rii:Uts  of  individuals. 

Tho  limo  at  which  the  existence  of  any  of 
tho  suUmlinate  righls  was  to  bo  asceruinexl, 
^-a^  the  period  of  annexation. 

Sir  Charier  W\>v\l  sanctioned  the  appcdnt- 
itteixt  oi  a  financial  Cv^mmissioner  in  Oude, 
bai  it  seems  that  ho  kul  atiopted  a  course* 
f^\r  the  pur^K^A*  i>f  inAkiug  the  investi^iioas 
itt  such  eas^.^s  as  mar  invv^Ive  the  quc^t:on» 
whieh  m-y  be  n:;<uuvlerstood  and  prv^ve  em- 
bam$»in^«  He  has  dirwuxl  the  6)e:;Ienent 
(\&ct'r«  to  se^vt  kv.>  :s  of  twentT-Eve  villi^c-s 
itt  each  vV.5i;rioS  itrtvlor  s*;;Icmenu  and  to  pr\>- 
ee\>d  to  evj,:^  tU^.c^^  :Vr  tue  p^Lrtvxse  o:  jsiloiillT 
d^vi.urir  on  ^rr  v*\:.in:s  ti:^:  nay  S?  preiVrrvd 
bv  ti&e  m*:**  tw^  a  tvitr:inv?r::  Kzcdv'Ltl  ir:cr.s5 
ssiivrlvvr  to^  t>Jfc:  Oit'  t^-tr:i*-Ji5-wlll.  aa  cluvr 
Ljkxir^  p4xxvvi<\l  i:i:a  i=i  orier  to  rrcrdw  a  liii 
c«    «ix^h    c*jur-4z;s^     Tie    s»::;.V=srfixt    v::^vvr 

»  V  vr::x  a3  s':^^:  :ie  rvrrr  i:>e:r3  ^feo^L     Iris 


manent  righta,  does  exist,  notwithstaading  iha 
denial  of  the  talookdara,  sopporied  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  and  may  have  a  tenden^ 
to  encourage  persons  to  advance  claims  which 
they  might  otherwise  not  have  brouf^  for- 
ward. Before  adoptmg  this  step,  Sir  CStaries 
Wood  thought  that  the  preliminary  qnestioa 
of  the  existence  of  this  class  of  tenants  should 
have  formed  the  subject  of  investigation,  and 
that  the  further  measure  of  judicially  deciding 
on  each  daim,  and  forming  a  record  for  each 
village,  should  not  have  been  taken  nnless  the 
result  of  that  investigation  had  established  the 
existence  of  such  rights. 

It  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  pre- 
mature to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  status  and 
rights  of  eyery  ryot  in  every  village  or  any 
number  of  villages  in  Oude.  Such  a  measure 
appears,  not  unnaturally,  to  have  caused  appre- 
hension in  the  minds  of  the  talookdan,  iHio 
certainly  may  have  had  reason  to  si^pose,  from 
the  instructions  issued  by  Mr.  Wingfield,  that 
such  rights  would  not  be  recognised.  If  these 
inquiries  have  not  been  aheady  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent,  and  the  question  as  to  the 
disputed  foet  of  the  existenee  of  the  alleged 
rights  of  the  ryots  goioally  has  not  been 
already  satisfactorily  solved,  I  think  it  vrould 
be  better  to  su^end  the  proecedii^  fior  re- 
cording rights,  in  order  that  thej  maj  be 
preceded  by  an  inqnixj  of  the  gooeral  cha- 
racter to  which  I  have  lefemd*  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  leassme  the  takM^dars, 
and  to  remove  any  impmsKNi  that  time  is  a 
nish  to  create  new  rights,  or  to  resuscitate 
ri^rhts  which  had  become  ehaolete,  or  to  adopt 
any  measore  to  their  diaadvantsge,  uom  or 
hereafWr,  which  can  wlitate  agaiaat  thor 
su>Lrior  position,  or  ifrrt  the 
character  of  all  hoLiiag  li^ts  in  i 

I;  is  noa  to  he  fotgotlen  that  tlw  great 
o:;ect  of  Lcid  Caaniag*s  poiicj  in  the  le- 
sc:;:eac<ct  of  Oude  was  to  ai ■!■!«■  in  thai 
pr.  Tizsw  a  c^ass  of  aapwiyi  natire  la^hnttTi 
iz  aa  hf^aeraal  positian,  and  wImb  ke  m- 
ve^^  £so  wisk  csasadeEakle  ■ii»S"i-*miif 
ari  ;:iiiv*5al  poncn.  I^  peficj  tel  tke  fo2 
arvrcvau  «k  I2»  kcoar  < 

Etvst    rvMtt    vkxk 
rrjca  ti»  prfvfzict  qpoiks  i 

tt.^  «q2t  «f  ^  Irakr  ikiifc  tfe 

bat 
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of  the  liighly  creditable  maimer  in  which  they 
have  exercised  the  powers  entrusted  to  them. 

It  wonld  be  matter  of  deep  regret  to  her 
Majesty's  Govemment  if,  in  carrying  these 
recent  measures  into  execution,  any  reasonable 
canse  of  complaint  was  given  to  the  talookdars. 
The  just  claims  of  subordinate  holders,  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  the  faith  of  the  GoTerU' 
ment  is  as  much  pledged  as  it  is  to  the  talook- 
dars, must  not  be  sacrificed ;  but  Sir  0.  Wood 
was  very  anxious  that  the  measures  ordered  by 
the  Government  of  India  should  not  be  pushed 
beyond  what  is  indispensably  requisite  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  every  consideration  should  be 
shown  to  the  talookdars,  so  as  not  in  any  way 
to  lower  their  position  in  the  eyes  of  tho 
country. 

Sir  C.  Wood  believed  that  their  interests 
would  not  be  injured  by  the  maintenance  of 
the  rights  of  others,  and  that  the  good  feeling, 
and  indeed  the  well-being  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, will  be  best  promoted  by  the  full  re- 
cognition of  the  rights  of  dl  classes ;  but 
after  what  has  taken  place  in  Oude,  and  the 
expectations  which  the  talookdars  have  been 
led  to  entertain  as  to  the  effect  of  Lord 
Canning's  measures,  I  am  confident  that  you 
will  see  the  propriety  of  taking  especial  care, 
without  sacrificing  the  just  rights  of  others, 
to  maintain  the  talookdars  of  Oude  in  that 
position  of  consideration  and  dignity  which 
Lord  Canning's  Government  contemplated  con- 
femng  upon  them. 

The  dissents  and  opinions  of  members  of 
the  council  of  India  were  appended  to  this 
letter  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  they  were 
given  in  by  Sir  James  Hogg,  Sir  Erskine 
Parry,  Mr.  Macnaghten,  Sir  Frederic  Currie, 
and  Captain  Eastwick. 


WRECKS  AND  CASUALTIES. 

Abstract  of  (he  Returns  of  Wrecks  and  Casual- 
ties, which  occurred  on  or  near  the  Coasts  of 
the  United  Kingdom ,  from  the  1st  of  January 
to  the  Qlst  Decetnher,  1864. 

The  number  of  wrecks  and  casualties  from 
all  causes  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  the  surrounding  seas  reported  in  1864 
is  1,390.  The  number  reported  in  1868  was 
1,664.  The  annual  average  number  of  casual- 
ties during  the  five  years  ended  1858  was 


1,118;  and  during  the  five  years  ended  1868, 
1,488. 

*^  The  corrected  azmual  average  of  the  ten 
years  from  1855  to  1864  inclusive  is  1,848. 
The  number  reported  in  1864  is  therefore 
below  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years, 
but  above  the  corrected  average  of  the  last  ten 
years. 

**  As  has  been  before  observed,  the  general 
average  number  of  casualties  reported  will 
probably  increase  from  year  to  year,  owing  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  ships  frequenting 
our  coasts  and  adjoining  seas,  whilst  the  par- 
ticular number  for  any  one  year  will*  be 
increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  pre- 
valence or  absence  of  gales  of  remarkable 
violation  and  duration. 

"Thus  in  October  1859,  thero  was  tho 
Royal  Charter  gale  and  a  loss  of  843  ships. 
In  January,  February,  and  November  1861, 
there  were  north-east  and  south-easterly  gales, 
which  added  460  to  the  number  of  casualties. 
In  January,  October,  and  December  1862, 
there  were  westerly  gales,  with  upwards  of  540 
casualties  ;  and  in  January,  March,  September, 
October,  November  and  December,  1868,  there 
were  westerly  gales  with  930  casualties.  In 
November,  1864,  there  were  264  casualties, 
with  the  wind  chiefly  in  the  south- south-east 
and  south-west,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of 
any  special  gales  of  remarkable  duration  and 
violence  in  18G4,  the  total  number  of  casualties 
in  that  year  is  274  below  the  number  in  1863. 

"  The  number  of  ships  lost  or  damaged  in 
the  1,890  casualties  reported  in  1864  is  1,741, 
representing  a  registered  tonnage  of  upwards 
of  850,000  tons.  The  number  of  ships  re- 
ported is  in  excess  of  the  number  of  casualties 
reported,  because  in  cases  of  collision  two  or 
more  ships  are  involved  in  one  casualty.  Of 
these  1,741  ships,  1,434  are  known  to  have 
been  ships  belonging  to  Great  Britain  and  its 
dependencies,  with  British  certificates  of  re- 
gistry, and  246  to  have  been  foreign  ships. 
Of  the  remaining  61  ships  the  country  and 
employment  are  unknown.  Of  the  British  ships 
980  were  employed  in  the  British  coasting 
trade,  and  454  were  employed  in  the  (over  sea) 
foreign  and  home  trade ;  and  of  the  foreign 
ships  13  were  employed  in  the  British  coasting 
trade. 

<<  Of  the  total  number  of  casualties  (1,890) 
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reported  in  1864,  851  were  collisipnBy  and 
1,089  were  casualties  other  than  collisions. 
Of  these  1,089  casualties,  886  resulted  in 
total  losses,  and  658  in  partial  damage  more 
or  less  serious.  It  is  specially  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  whole  number  of  casualties 
other  than  collisions  reported  in  1864,  is  less 
than  the  number  reported  in  any  year  since 
1858. 

'*  The  annual  average  for  nine  years  is  for 
total  losses  440,  and  for  partial  losses  605,  as 
against  this  the  numbers  for  1864  are  for  total 
losses  886,  and  for  partial  losses  658. 

^*  Of  the  886  total  losses  from  causes  other 
than  collisions,  168  only  were  caused  by  stress 
of  weather,  89  were  caused  by  inattention, 
carelessness,  or  neglect,  89  arose  from  defects 
in  the  ship  or  in  her  equipments  (and  of  the 
89,  no  less  than  25  appear  to  have  foundered 
from  unseaworthiness)  and  the  remainder  from 
various  other  causes. 

'*  Of  the  658  partial  losses  other  than  col- 
lision, 299  were  caused  by  stress  of  weather, 
148  arose  from  carelessness,  58  from  defects  in 
the  ship  or  her  equipments,  and  the  remainder 
from  various  causes. 

**  The  total  number  of  ships  reported  to 
have  foundered  or  to  have  been  lost  on  our 
coasts  from  unseaworthiness  in  nine  years  is 
885;  and  the  number  of  casualties  caused 
through  unseaworthy  ships,  unsound  gear,  &c. 
and  resulting  in  partial  damage  in  the  same 
time  is  588. 

In  1864  there  were  74  casualties  to  fishing 
smacks  and  vessels  ;  excluding  these  74  fishing 
vessels  the  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
regular  carrying  trade  that  have  suffered  from 
wreck  or  casualty  during  the  year,  is  shown  to 
be  1,667.  If  this  number  is  again  sub- 
divided, it  will  be  found  that  more  than  half 
of  it  is  represented  by  the  unseaworthy,  over- 
laden, or  ill-found  vessels  of  the  collier  class 
chiefly  employed  in  the  coasting  trade. 

«<  In  the  six  years  ended  1864,  the  casual- 
ties to  comparatively  new  ships  bear  a  very 
high  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  casual- 
ties. 757  casualties  happened  to  nearly 
new  ships,  and  1,441  to  ships  from  8  to  7 
years  of  age.  Then  there  are  casualties  to 
1,711  ships  from  7  to  14  years  old,  and  to 
2,856  from  15  to  80  years  old.  Then  follow 
1,088  ships  from  80  to  50  years  old.    Having 


passed  the  service  of  half  a  century  we  come 
to  the  really  old  ships,  viz.,  179  between  50 
and  60  years  old,  82  from  60  to  70,  39  from 
70  to  80,  9  from  80  to  90,  5  from  90  to  100, 
and  8,  101  years  and  upwards.  The  age  of 
2,714  is  unknown.  The  state  of  rottenness 
and  of  want  of  repair  of  some  of  the  skips 
above  20  years  often  calls  for  remark.  Even 
at  the  age  of  25  to  80  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  ship  is  so  rotten  as  to  fidl  to  pieces  im- 
mediately on  touching  the  ground,  without 
giving  the  crew  the  slightest  chance  of  getting 
out  their  boats.  In  one  case,  an  old  ship,  a 
foreigner,  which  went  to  pieces  as  soon  as  she 
touched  the  ground,  it  was  found  that  her 
seams  had  been  payed  with  clay  and  red  ochre 
to  keep  the  water  out. 

''  Of  the  1,741  vessels  lost  or  damaged  in 
1864,  81  were  rigged  as  ships,  186  wen 
steam  ships,  460  schooners,  848  brigs,  209 
barques,  162  brigantines,  and  116  smacks; 
the  remainder  were  small  vessels  rigged  in 
various  ways.  Of  the  1,741  vessels  referred 
to,  755  did  not  exceed  100  tons  burden,  658 
were  from  100  to  800  tons,  287  were  from 
800  to  600  tons,  and  91  only  were  above  600 
tons  burden. 

''Looking  at  the  parts  of  the  coasts  on 
which  the  casualties  happened,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  as  usual,  the  greatest  number  occurred 
on  the  east  coast.  The  numbers  are  as  fol- 
lows : — ^East  coast,  701 ;  south  coast,  125 ; 
west  coast,  811 ;  northwest  coast  of  Scotland, 
60 ;  Irish  coast,  164 ;  Isle  of  Man,  15 ;  Lnndy 
Island,  8 ;  Scilly  Isles,  6. 

''  As  regards  the  loss  of  life,  the  returns 
show  that  the  number  lost  from  shipwreck  on 
or  near  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1864  is  less  than  the  number  lost  in  any  year 
since  1855,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  loss 
in  1864  of  88  lives  in  the  steam-ship  Dalhome, 
28  in  the  ship  Floating  Light,  and  24  in  the 
steam-ship  Stanley.  The  516  lives  lost  in 
1864  were  lost  in  108  ships.  75  of  them  were 
laden  vessels,  24  were  vessels  in  ballast,  and 
in  nine  cases  it  is  not  known  whether  the  ves- 
sels were  laden  or  li^t.  96  of  these  ships 
were  entirely  lost,  and  12  sustained  partial 
damage.  Of  the  516  lives  lost,  216  were  lost 
in  vessels  that  foundered,  91  on  board  vessels 
in  collisions,  and  171  in  vessels  stranded  or 
cast  ashore.    The  remaining  number,  88,  wero 
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lost  from  Tarions  causes,  snch  as  by  bemg 
washed  oyerboard  in  heavy  seas,  by  explo- 
sions, &c. 

''The  greatest  loss  of  life  daring  the  six 
years  ended  1864  occorred  in  the  Irish  Sea. 
The  nnmber  of  lives  lost  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Irish  Sea  daring  the  six  years  is  more  than 
doable  the  namber  lost  on  any  other  part  of 
the  coasts,  although  daring  the  past  year  (1864) 
the  namber  on  the  east  coast  of  England  is  very 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  namber  lost  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Irish  Channel. 

"  The  most  fatal  winds  daring  the  six  years 
ended  1864  are  as  follows : — 

"N.,  272;  N.N.E.,  250;  N.E.,  886; 
E.N.E.,  822;  E.,  808;  E.S.E.,  881;  8.E., 
486 ;  S.S.E.,  806 ;   S.,  846 ;  S.S.W.,  686  ; 


S.W.,  948;  W.S.W.,  689;  W.,  666;  W.N.W., 
648;  N.W.,  658;  N.N.W.,  816.  Total 
7,290.  Showing  that  westerly  gales  are  fax 
more  fatal  to  shipping  than  gales  from  any 
other  quarter. 

"  Distinguishing  the  casualties  according  to 
the  force  of  the  wind  at  the  time  at  which  they 
happened,  720  happened  when]  the  wind  was 
at  force  six  or  under,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
force  of  the  wind  did  not  exceed  a  strong 
breeze,  in  which  the  ship  could  carry  single 
reefs  and  top  gallant  sails,  and  that  614  only 
happened  with  the  wind  at  force  nine  and  up- 
wards, that  is  to  say,  from  a  strong  gale  to  a 
hurricane.  The  numbers  for  the  last  six  years 
are  shown  in  the  following  short  table  : — 


Farce  of  Wind. 

Total. 

0 

98 

Calm. 

1 

154 

Light  air.    Just  sufficient  to  give  steerage  way. 

2 

360 

Light  breeze j 

With  which  a  ship  with  all  sail    (   1  to  2  knots. 

3 

196 

Gentle  breeze: 

set  and  clean  fnU  would  go  in   •    3  to  4      „ 

4 

638 

Moderate  breeze  ..... 

smooth  water 5  to  6      ^, 

5 

1,077 

Fresh  breeze \ 

f  Royals,  &c. 

6 

1,054 

Strong  breeze   In  which  she  could  just 

Single  reefe&T.G.  sails. 

7 

394 

Moderate  gale  carry  in   chase   fuU  • 

Double  reefs  and  jib,  &c. 

8 

767 

Fresh  gale and  by 

Triple  reefs,  &c. 

9 

1,321 

Strong  Gale 

.  Close  reefs  and  conrses. 

10 

1,324 

WhniofMiiA                ^   ^^  which  she  could  just  bear  close-roefed  main 
w  noie  gaie ^       ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  fint»ail. 

11 

466 

Storm.    Under  storm  staysail. 

12 

594 

Hurricane.    Bare  poles. 

Variable        ..... 

48 

Variable. 

Unknown 

350 

Unknown. 

**  In  1864  the  number  of  eoUisions  reported 
was  851,  of  whiqh  88  occurred  in  the  daytime, 
and  268  at  night.  This  is  an  excess  of  the 
nnmber  of  collisions  reported  in  any  year  since 
1866. 

«  For  saying  life  on  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  there  are  at  present  184  life-boats, 
nnder  the  management  of  the  Boyal  National 
life-boat  Institution,  and  62  under  other  ma- 
nagement, making  a  total  of  186  life-boats. 
There  are  also  248  mortar  and  rocket  stations, 
and  402  coast-goard  stations  provided  with 
Captain  Ward*s  cork  life-jackets  and  life-lines. 
The  rocket  and  mortar  apparatus  is  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund, 
and  is  worked  by  the  coast-guard.  Captain 
Ward's  life-jackets  are  being  paid  for  jointly 
by  the  Admiralty  and  Board  of  Trade. 

«  The  expenses  ineuned  since  1856  in  pro- 
viding appaiatoa  far  saving  life  has  been  in  tlie 


ten  years  50,121/.  In  1864  the  total  expense 
was  7,660/.  14«.  This  sum  has  been  paid  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  out  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Fund.  There  were  186  life-boats,  248 
rocket  and  mortar  apparatus  stations,  and^l,889 
life-belts  in  charge  of  the  coast-guard. 

"  The  number  of  lires  saved,  and  the  number 
of  lives  lost,  during  the  same  period,  was  as 
foUows:— In  1866,  saved  1,888,  lost  486; 
1866,  saved  2,248,  lost  621;  1867,  saved 
1,668,  lost  689 ;  1868,  saved  1,656,  lost  868 ; 
1869,  saved,  2,882,  lost  1,647 ;  1860,  saved 
8,697,  lost  687 ;  1861,  saved  4,624,  lost  884 ; 
1862,  saved  4,089,  lost  690 ;  1868,  saved 
6,096,  lost  620;  1864,  saved  8,619,  lost 
616. 

« In  addition  to  pecuniary  rewards  the  fel- 
lowing  presentations  have  been  made  by  the 
British  Government  daring  the  year  1864  far 
savinglife,  tis*:— Twogddmedab;  tensihrer 
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medals ;  twehe  bronze  medals ;  seycn  gold 
watches ;  nine  gold  chronometers ;  thirty-eight 
telescopes ;  six  binocular  glasses ;  eleven  sex- 
tants, six  quadrants;  one  sword  of  honour. 
During  the  same  period  the  under-mentioned 
Governments  have  presented  the  following 
rewards  to  masters  of  British  vessels  for  saving 
lives  of  foreigners  : — Austrian,  two  ;  Danish, 
one;  French,  ten;  Netherlands,  one;  Portu- 
guese, one;  Swedish,  three;  United  States, 
three. 

In  1864  the  casualties  were  as  follows  in 
each  month  of  the  year: — In  January  171 
casualties,  214  vessels  lost  or  damaged,  43,024 
tons,  having  1,959  hands  employed;  in  Febru- 
ary 138  casualties,  176  vessels  lost  or  damaged, 
84,674  tons,  having  1,555  hands;  in  March 
118  casualties,  148  vessels  lost  or  damaged, 
81,053  tons,  having  1,303  hands;  in  April 
53  casualties,  69  vessels  lost  or  damaged, 
21,911  tons,  having  886  hands ;  in  May  63 
casualties,  78  vessels  lost  or  damaged,  15,501 
tons,  having  716  hands  ;  in  June  51  casual- 
ties, 67  vessels  lost  or  damaged,  14,282  tons, 
having  759  hands ;  in  July  50  casualties,  65 
vessels  lost  or  damaged,  13,927  tons,  having 
618  hands ;  in  August  67  casualties,  93  ves- 
sels lost  or  damaged,  19,529  tons,  having  878 
hands ;  in  September  77  casualties,  96  vessels 
lost  or  damaged,  16,922  tons,  having  815 
hands  ;  in  October  183  casualties,  228  vessels 
lost  or  damaged,  42,779  tons,  having  1,952 
hands ;  in  November  264  casualties,  296  ves- 
sels lost  or  damaged,  56,616  tons,  having 
2,565  hands;  in  December  155  casualties, 
211  vessels  lost  or  damaged,  41,855  tons, 
having  1,859  hands.  The  total  number  for 
the  year  was  1,890  casualties,  1,741  ships  lost 
or  damaged,  852,143  tons,  having,  15,865 
hands.  Of  the  ships  wrecked  and  casualties, 
899  were  coasting  colliers,  493  other  coasters, 
and  365  over-sea,  7  were  passing,  79  were 
steamers,  coasters,  and  87  steamers  over-sea ; 
total  ships  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
1,380;  registered  in  the  colonies,  108;  total 
British  ships,  1,434 ;  foreign  ships,  246 ; 
unknown  as  to  country,  61 ;  total,  1,741, 
against  2,001  in  1863  and  1,827  in  1862. 
As  to  cargoes,  the  1,741  ships  wrecked  were 
as  follows : — 134  were  in  ballast  not  colliers, 
623  coals,  99  colliers  in  ballast,  9  cotton,  74 
fishiog  smadu,  80  fish  or  oil,  128  grain,  oat- 


meal, flour,  and  provisions,  108  general  cargo, 
126  manure,  kelp,  or  oil  cake,  28  passengers 
and  general  cargo,  15  potatoes  or  fruit,  32 
salt,  8  sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  96  stone,  slate,  lime, 
bricks,  or  clay,  83  timber  or  bark,  9  wine  or 
spirits,  200  various  or  unknown. 

According  to  age  the  1,741  ships  were  as  fol- 
lows :  149  were  under  8  years ;  211  were  8  and 
not  exceeding  7  years  ;  170,  8  and  not  excoed- 
ing  10  years ;  148,  11  and  not  exceeding  14 ; 
175, 15  and  not  exceeding  20;  252,  21  and  not 
exceeding  30  ;  112,  31  and  not  exceeding  40 ; 
42,  41  and  not  exceeding  50  ;  22,  51  and  not 
exceeding  60 ;  18,  61  and  not  exceeding  70 ; 
5,  71  and  not  exceeding  80 ;  1,  81  and  not 
exceeding  90 ;  and  1,  91  and  not  exceeding 
100.     435  were  unknown  as  to  age. 

The  description  and  tonnage  of  the  1,741 
was  as  follows : — 136  steam  ships,  209  barques, 

6  billy-boys,  843  brigs,  162  briganiines,  2 
chasse  Mar6e,  8  cobles,  14  cutters,  6  dandies, 

7  flats,  11  galliots,  16  ketches,  29  luggers, 
1  polacca,  81  ships,  460  schooners,  86  sloops, 
116  smacks,  5  snows,  1  trow,  1  yacht,  8 
yanots,  34  unknown.  823  were  not  exceeding 
50  tons;  432,  51  and  not  exceeding  100  tons; 
658,  101  and  not  exceeding  800  tons ;  237, 
301  and  not  exceeding  600  tons  ;  41,  601  and 
not  exceeding  900  tons;  31,  901  and  not 
exceeding  1,200  tons ;  and  19  ships  1,201 
tons  and  upwards. 

The  wrecks  and  casualties  took  place  as 
follows : — 701  on  the  east  coast,  Dungeness  to 
Duncasby  Head  inclusive ;  125  south  coasts 
Dungeness  to  Land's  End  exclusive ;  811  west 
coast,  Land's  End  to  Mull  of  Kintyre  inclu- 
sive ;  60  north  and  west  coast  of  Scotland ;  6 
Scilly  Islands;  8  Lundy  Island;  15  Isle  of 
Man ;  164  Irish  coast. 

In  the  case  of  204  ships  in  the  foreign 
trade,  and  150  in  the  home  trade,  the  ships 
were  commanded  by  masters  holding  certifi- 
cates of  competency.  In  the  case  of  85  in  the 
foreign  trade  and  190  in  the  home  trade,  the 
ships  were  commanded  by  masters  holding 
certificates  of  service ;  694  ships  in  home  and 
coasting  trade  were  commanded  by  masters  not 
required  to  have  certificates ;  246  ships  were 
commanded  by  foreigners  not  holding  Britisb 
certificates ;  172  unknown. 

Of  the  wrecks  and  casualties,  541  vessels 
were  reported  lo  be  uuntred  for  6d^5<KK*,  asd 
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57  cargoes  24,485Z. ;  total  amount  of  insa- 
nmce.  687,4872.  228  Tossels  and  85  cargoes 
were  reported  as  not  insured ;  977  vessels  and 
1,801  cargoes  unknown  whether  insured  or 
not ;  298  were  in  ballast.  The  total  estimated 
loss  as  reported  was,  1,085  vessels,  706,074Z. ; 
290  cargoes,  140,984/. ;  total,  847,0082.  In 
6  years  from  1859,  the  reported  loss  was 
5,189,820/. 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION. 
Annual  Statement  of  tJie  Trade  and  Navigation 
of  the  United  Kingdom  vith  Foreign  Coun- 
tries  and  British  Possessions  in   the   Year 
1864. 

In  1864  the  imports  amounted  to 
274,952,172/. ;  the  exports  British  produce, 
160,449,058/. ;  foreign  and  colonial  produce, 
52,189,186/. ;  total,  212,588,289/. ;  total  of 
imports  and  exports,  487,540,411/.  In  1863 
the  total  amount;was  445,821,429/.  In  1862, 
891,885,110/.  In  1861,  877,117,522/. ;  and 
in  1860,  875,052,224/. 

The  computed  real  value  of  the  imports 
was,  from  foreign  countries  and  British  pos- 
sessions respectively,  as  follows : — Merchandise 


from  foreign  countries  into  Great  Britain, 
176,757,788/.;  into  Ireland,  4,449,945/.; 
total,  181,207,678/.;  merchandize  fi^m  Bri- 
tish possessions  into  Great  Britain,98,107,985/.; 
into  Ireland,  636,509/. ;  total,  98,744,494/. ; 
total  into  Great  Britain,  269,865,718/. ;  into 
Irehmd,  5,086,454/.  ;  total,  274,952,172/. 
In  1868  the  total  amount  was  248,919,020/. ; 
in  1862, 225,716,976/.;  in  1861, 217,485,024/.; 
and  in  1860,  210,580,878/. 

The  real  value  of  the  total  exports  of  pro- 
duce of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  foreign 
and  colonial  produce  was, — ^produce  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  declared  value  1864,  from 
Great  Britain,  160,201,568/. ;  from  Ireland, 
247,485/. ;  total,  160,449,058/. ;  foreign  and 
colonial  produce  from  Great  Britain, 
52,128,880/. ;  from  Ireland,  10,806/. ;  total, 
52,189,186/.  ;  total  from  Great  Britain, 
212,380,448/. ;  from  Ireland,  257,791/. ;  total, 
212,588,289/.  In  1863  the  total  amount 
was  196,902,409/. ;  in  1862,  166,168,184/. ; 
1861,  159,632,498/.;  in  1860,  164,521,851/. 

The  real  value  of  the  total  imports  and 
exports  of  merchandise  from  and  to  each 
foreign  country  and  British  possession  was  as 
follows : — 


Impobts. 

EXPOBTS. 

1 

Colonial 

COCKTRIJBS. 

Total. 

British  Prodace. 

and  Foreign 
Prodace. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bttssia 

14,?12,630 

2,846,409 

3,239,923 

6,386,332 

Sweden 

3,526,586 

731,294 

669,689 

1,300,983 

Norway 

1,572,754 

772,095 

175,856 

947,851 

Denmark  Proper 

Iceland,  Faroe  Island,  and  Greenland 

1,664,814 

1,145,745 

303,201 

1,448,946 

63,389 

7,022 

2,473 

9,485 

Danish  Weak  Indies           

121,139 

746,770 

76,614 

763.384 

Schleawig  HoUtein  and  Lauenbarg 

814,097 

145,030 

40,396 

185,426 

Prussia         

6,862,919 

1       1,134,399 

1,180,487 

2,314,886 

Mecklcnbnrg  Schwerin 

340,198 

i            51,251 

4,354 

65,605 

llanorer 

196,280 

1          639,978 

774,804 

1,464,782 

Oldenbm]^    

13,347 

33,199 

423 

33,622 

llonseatic  Towns 

7,923,039 

13,418,826 

7,350,682 

20,769,608 

Holland       

11,660,180 

6,884,937 

7,168,223 

14,053,160 

Bntch  Possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Java     ..... 

16,749 

796,850 

5,0C1 

801,911 

Samatra 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  Possessions  in  the  Indian  Seas 

— 

<           — 

— 

— 

Dutch  West  Indies,  Curajoa 

14,665 

126,447 

2,296 

128,742 

Dutch  Gniana     

74,085 

33,165 

2,151 

35,316 

Belgium 

6,410,954 

2,301,291 

3,678,440 

6,979,731 

Prance 

25,640,733 

1       8,187,361 

15,638,031 

23,825,392 

Algeria 

137,467 

12,229 

15 

12,214 

French  Possessions  in  Senegambia 

— 

7,234 

228 

7,462 

Bourbon 

— 

— 

— 

— 

French  Possessions  In  India 

117,987 

— 

— 

— 

French  West  Indies          

406 

13,948 

— 

lS,94a 
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Imports. 

Exports. 

CoIonW 

CoUVTBIIt. 

Total. 

Brilish  Produce. 

and  Foreign 
ProuQce. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Portugal,  Proper 

2,202,506 

2,091,314 

383,972 

2,475,286 

Azores  

342,052 

106,967 

13,644 

120,611 

Madeira 

17,261 

71,600 

13,819 

85,319 

Portuguese  PoBsessions  in  WestemlAfrica     

62,226 

47,949 

3,449 

51.398 

Portuguese  Possessions  in  Cape  Veid  Islands 

— 

24,436 

1,687 

26,123 

Macao  

124,841 

— 

— 

Spain 

5,879,705 

3,084,778 

760,514 

3,845.29i 

Canaiy  Isknds    ..... 

127,437 

144,834 

32,029 

176,863 

Fernando  Possessions 

26,248 

12,263 

6,742 

— 

Philippine  and  Ladrone  Islands 
Spanish  West  Indies 

854,435 

.768,719 

24,335 

790,004 

6,305,735 

3,002,025 

173,955 

3.175,980 

Italy 

2,178,473 

5,597,496 

1,070,673 

6,667,071 

Papal  Parts  on  the  Mediterranean          

2,626 

72,589 

323,247 

73,687 

Austrian  Territories..... 

881,308 

931,625 

36.824 

1,254372 

Greeee 

740,535 

433,887 

36,824 

470,711 

Ionian  Ishinds     ..... 

170,389 

310,084 

16,280 

326,364 

Turkey        

5,663,138 

5,952,049 

326,009 

6.278,058 

Wallachia  and  Moldavia 

381,607 

169,462 

37,537 

196,999 

Syria  and  Palestine 

261,569 

1,366,608 

30,502 

1^97,110 

Egypt 

19,602,235 

6.051,680 

144,230 

6,195,910 

Persian  Gulf 

1 

1            25,869 

920 

26,789 

.Tripoli         

2,043 

861 

816 

Tunis 

3,112 

1,686 

.^__ 

1,686 

Morocco 

272,243 

162,532 

61,919 

224,581 

Western  Coast  of  Africa           

985.694 

498,516 

16,198 

664,714 

Eastern  Coast  of  Africa            .....            

73,235 

25.444 

3,795 

29,239 

Arabia         

— 

30,884 



32,971 

Persia           

_ 

1             ^ 

95 

808 

Indian  Seas 

66,530 

'           — 

— 



Siam 

14,522 

15,130 

120 

15,250 

Cochin  China 

4 

1           

.^ 

— 

China           

12,667,190 

3,092,611 

127,702 

3,220.313 

Japan 

1,423,819 

627,383 

39.609 

666.992 

Islands  in  the  Pacific  ..... 

18,210 

184,616 

3,643 

188,239 

Hayti  and  St.  Domingo 

251,210 

450,611 

9,265 

459,876 

United  States  of  America         

17,923,678 

;     16,708,506 

3,463,315 

20,171,820 

Mexico         

3,129,334 

1       1,809,753 

422,079 

2,231,832 

Central  America 

427,394 

221,794 

11,105 

232,899 

New  Granada 

1,684,720 

2,058,843 

60,292 

2,119,135 

Venezuela    

180,954 

482,988 

10,437 

493,425 

Ecuador       ..a 

26,966 

2,746 

3,072 

5,818 

Peru             

2,655,431 

1,331,692 

23,166 

1,354,858 

BoUvia         

154,044 

3,510 

241 

3,751 

Chili 

3,162,241 

1,683,580 

36,186 

1,719,766 

Brazil           

7,021,121 

6,249,260 
993,961 

120,099 

6,369,359 

Uruguay 

1,099,271 

12,603 

1,006,554 

States  of  the  Argentine  Confederation    

1,186,215 

1       1,757,457 

24,642 

1.782,099 

Patagonia     

— 

1           ~~^ 

— 

— 

Whale  i^isheries 

79,778 

!           1,191 

143 

1.334 

Total  fh)m  Foreign  Countries  .... 

181,207,678 

j  108,734,635 

48,157,855 

156,891,990 

Heligoland  ..... 

803 

15 

»-» 

15 

Channel  Islands 

336,456 

1,015,985 

192,442 

1,208,427 

Gibraltar     

117,069 

!       1,206,168 

126,814 

1,332,982 

Malta  and  Gozo 

128,013 

1          753,113 

117,685 

870.798  . 

Ionian  Islands 

18,870 

110,249 

17,986 

128,2.^ 

British  Possessions  on  the  River  Gambia 

41,720 

28,200 

17,262 

45,462 

Sierra  Leone 

54,860 

158,978 

20,989 

179,967 

British  Possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast    ..... 

198,806 

88,718 

48,413 

134.131 

Ascension     ..... 

8 

9,808 

3,297 

13,105 

St.  Helena 

10,677 

35,766 

3,474 

39,240 

Possessions  in  South  Africa— Cape  of  Good  Hope 

1,726,972 

1,814,319 

69,794 

1,884,113 

»                     »               KaflEraria 

13,952 

29,412 

2,951 

32,363 

Natal       

234,949 

427,885 

36,080 

463,965 

Mauritius 

J,689,769 

655,852 

18,763 

674.615 
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Imports. 

Exports. 

CkMTllTBIBl. 

Total. 

British  Prodac*. 

ColonW 

and  Fordcn 

Produce. 

Total. 

Arabia — Aden 

Kooria  Mooria  Islands 
India— Bombay  and  Sinde 

Madias 

Bengal  and  Pegn 
Singapore  and  Eastern  Straits  and  Settlements     ..... 

Hong  Koog ..... 

Anstralia— West         

Sooth       ^ 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

Qneensland 
Tasmania.... 

Britifth  North  America  : — 

British  Colombia  and  Yanconver^s  Island 

Settlements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company    ..... 

Newfonndland  and  Coast  of  Labrador 

Canada 

New  Brunswick  .  1. 

Prince  Edward's  Island     

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton          

Bermudas     

British  West  India  Islands  r—Bahamas  and  Turk's 

Islands 

Other  British  West  India  Islands           

British  Guiana 

Falkland  Islands 

£ 
75 

33,609,009 

6,594,133 

13,092,457 

2,069,838 

3,178,820 

2,881,929 

70,730 

1,203,809 

4,043,813 

'2,809.916 

344,362 

464,296 

1,102,407 

44,103 

119,164 

31.5,651 

4,562,784 

1,492,468 

68,430 

268,240 

1,998,727 

3,164,242 

4,008,994 

1,911.186 

372.223 

14,887 

£ 
31,767 

9,236,375 

1,691,906 

9,124,356 

1,181,680 

826,333 

1,618,867 

97,507 

1.116,664 

6,316,844 

2,741,865 

450.003 

266,716 

1,867,624 

162,900 
69,102 

391,739 
3,059,751 

707,866 

147,230 
1,037,003 

657,045 

919,011 

1,730,628 

796,831 

204.625 

12,832 

£ 

197 

369,283 
46,709 

380,238 
48,523 
66.446 

149,222 
10,848 
71,872 

469,665 

268,881 
26,205 
26,716 

203,606 

31,786 
6,676 

6l/;31 
358,972 

76,641 

27,540 
121,048 
124,664 

69,620 
220,062 

94,037 
5,605 
2,391 

£ 
31,954 

9,604,688 
1.638  615 
9,504,894 
1,230,203 

8S2,779 
1,768.089 

108,355 
1,188,526 
5,776,509 
3,010,746 

475,208 

293,431 
2,071,229 

194.686 
74,777 

443.270 
3,418,723 

783.607 

174,770 
1,178,061 

781,709 

988,631 

1,950.690 

889,868 

210,130 

15,223 

Total  from  British  Possessions     

93.744,494 

61,714,418 

3.981.831 

55,696,249 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries 

181,207,678 

108,734,635 

48,167,856 

166,891,990 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries  and  British 
Possessions  ..... 

274,952,172 

160,449,063 

62,139,186 

212,588,239 

MILITABY  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Account  of  the  Amount  due  by  the  Public  to 
Depositors  in  Military  Savings  Banks,  on 
Slst  March,  186B,  and  of  the  Eeceipts,  Interest, 
and  Disbursements  duiing  the  Year  ending 
%UtMarch,l^%L  (16«/i M^y,  1865.)  (289.) 

The  balance  dae  by  the  public  on  the  81st 
March,  1864,  was  292,212/.  15^.  ^\d.  Daring 
the  year  the  amount  deposited  was  144,956/. 
yOs.^id.  The amonnt  withdrawn  was  189,171/. 
05.  \0\d.  The  total  amount  of  the  fund  for 
Military  Sayings  Banks  up  to  the  date  of  this 
account,  was  826,478/.  16.s.  Id,  The  number 
of  accounts  open  on  the  81st  March,  1864, 
was  17,911. 


Vol.  II. 


SAVINGS  BANKS. 
Account  of  the  Depreciation  by  lapse  of  time  in 
the  Value  of  all  Annuities  for  limited  Periods 
in  which  the  Savings  Banks'  Funds  have  been 
invested,  from  ths  Commencement  to  Slst 
March,  1865.  (Mr.  Ayrton.)  (dth  May, 
1865.)     (270.) 

The  annuities  for  terms  of  years  ending  5th 
April,  1855,  created  or  purchased,  amounted 
to  459,920/.  10s.  The  consideration  advanced 
for  the  same  by  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt,  was  6,888,750/. 
The  present  value  is  6,480,812/.^  showing  a 
depreciation  of  452,989/.  In  the  Post  Office 
Saving^  Bank,  the  depreciation  amounted  to 
84,881/.  There  was  a  depreciation  in  both 
cases  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  India  Telegraph 
annuities. 

2d 
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NATIONAL  DEBT  AND  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Account  of  the  Gross  Amount  of  all  Sums  received 
and  paid  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt,  on  account  of 
Banks  for  Savings  and  Friendly  Societies  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  (17th  Feb. 
1866.)     (67.) 

The  gross  amonnt  of  all  sums  received  from 
the  6th  August,  1817,  to  the  20th  Nov.  1864, 
was  88,471,1602.  from  the  savings  banks, 
and  6,406,9792.  from  friendly  societies;  total, 
98,878,129/.  The  gross  amount  of  all  sums 
paid  to  savings  banks  is  48^644,7282.;  to 
friendly  societies,  8,421,9892.  The  gross 
'amount  of  all  sums  standing  at  their  credit  was 
8  per  cent.,  6,646,1172.;  22.  10s.  percent., 
81,9002.;  total  stock,  6,578,0172;  charged  on 
consolidated  ftind,  24,000,0002.;  Exchequer 
bills,  972,1002.;  Exchequer  bonds,  1,100,0002. ; 
Turkish  guarantee  bonds,  168,8002. ;  annuities 
for  terms  of  years,  469,9202. ;  Red  Sea  and 
India  Telegraph  annuities,  2,2002.  The  sum 
paid  for  the  purchase  of  such  stock  was 
87,670,4492.  The  incidental  expenses,  19,1852.; 
total,  87,589,6862.  The  amount  of  interest 
received  was  86,010,2292.,  and  credited 
89,908,6882.  The  amount  of  principal  money 
received  from,  and  interest  credited  to  the 
trustees,  including  interest  due  upon  the  20th 
November,  1864,  was  United  Kingdom  savings 
banks,  88,471,1602. 16».  id.,  friendly  societies, 
6,406,9782.  10«.  lOd. ;  total,  93,878,1292.  6«. 
2d.  The  amount  of  principal  and  interest  money 
paid  to  the  trustees,  including  surplus  fund 
drafts,  savings  banks,  48,644,7282.  19s.  9rf., 
friendly  societies,  8,421,9892.  12».  lOd. ;  total, 
62,066,7182.  12s.  Id.  The  amount  of  money 
principal  ai\d  interest  due  to  the  trustees  by 
the  commissioners  on  the  20th  November,  1864, 
including  892,5902.  16s.  Ud.,  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  trustees  on  the  separate  surplus 
fund  account,  savings  banks,  89,826,4212. 16s. 
Id.,  friendly  societies,  1,984,9882.  18s. ;  total, 
41,811,4102.  18s.  Id.  The  value  of  securities 
held,  total,  38,196,0082.  16s.  7d.  Amount  of 
jdeficiency,  8,616,4012.  18s. 


OATHS. 

Return  of  each  Oath  and  of  Declaration  now 
required  to  be  taken  by  any  of  her  Majesty's 
Subjects  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  all 
Oaths  that  have  been  Abolished  or  Altered  since 
1st  January,  1868.  (Mr.  Monsell  and  Mr. 
CoDins.)     (9th  May,  1868.)     (266.) 

The  Oath  prescribed  by  Act  21  and  22  Vict, 
c.  48,  to  be  taken  in  lien  of  Oaths  of  Alle- 
giance, Supremacy,  and  Abjuration,  re- 
quired  to  be  taken  by  the  Lobd  Liku- 

TENAKTS  OF  COUNTIES,  PrIYT  CoUNCHJiOBS 

(not  Roman  Catholics),  Lobd  Chancellor, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequeb  or  Under 
Treasurer,  Lord  Privt  Seal,  Secretary 
OF  State,  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

''I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  wiU  be  faithful 
and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her  Majesty  Qaeen 
Victoria,  and  will  defend  her  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power  against  all  conspiracies  and  attempts 
whatever  which  shall  be  made  against  her 
person.  Crown,  or  dignity,  and  I  will  do  my 
utmost  endeavour  to  disclose  and  make  known 
to  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  all 
treasons  and  traitorous  conspiracies  which  may 
be  formed  against  her  or  them ;  and  I  do  faith- 
fully promise  to  maintain,  support,  and  defend, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  succession  of 
the  Crown,  which  succession,  by  an  Act  inti- 
tuled '  An  Act  for  the  further  Limitation  of  the 
Crown,  and  better  securing  the  Rights  and 
Liberties  of  the  Subject,'  is  and  stands  limited 
to  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants, 
hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any 
obedience  or  allegiance  unto  any  oUier  person 
claiming  or  pretending  a  right  to  the  Crown  of 
this  realm ;  and  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign 
prince,  person^  prelate,  state,  or  potentate 
hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power, 
superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  eccle- 
siastical or  spiritual,  within  this  reahn :  anc(  I 
make  this  declaration  upon  the  true  &ith  of  a 
Christian.  «  So  help  me  God." 

Oath  required  to  be  taken  by  Privt 

COXTNCILLORS. 

<<  You  shall  swear  to  be  a  true  and  fiuthlhl 
servant  unto  the  Queen's  Migesty,  as  one  of 
her  Majesty's  Privy  Council.  You  shall  not 
know  or  understand  of  any  manner  of  thing  to 
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be  attempted,  done,  or  spoken  against  her 
Miyesty's  person,  honour.  Crown,  or  dignity 
royal,  bnt  you  shall  let,  and  withstand  the 
same  to  the  uttermost  of  your  power,  and  either 
cause  it  to  be  revealed  to  her  Mtyesty  herself, 
or  to  such  of  her  Privy  Council  as  shall  adver- 
tize her  Miyesty  of  the  same.  You  shall  in 
all  things  to  be  moved,  treated,  and  debated  in 
council,  faithfully  and  truly  declare  your  mind 
and  opinion,  according  to  your  heart  and  con- 
science; and  shall  keep  secret  all  matters 
committed  and  revealed  unto  you,  or  that  shall 
be  treated  of  secretly  in  council.  And  if  any 
of  the  said  treaties  or  councils  shall  touch  any 
of  the  councillors,  you  shall  not  reveal  it  unto 
him,  but  shall  keep  the  same  until  such  time 
as,  by  the  consent  of  her  Majesty,  or  of  the 
council,  publication  shall  be  made  thereof.  Yon 
shall  to  your  uttermost  bear  fiEiith  and  allegi- 
ance unto  the  Queen*s  Majesty;  and  shall 
assist  and  defend  all  [civil  and  temporal*] 
jurisdictions,  pre-eminences,  and  authorities 
granted  to  her  Majesby,  and  annexed  to  the 
Crown  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  otherwise, 
against  all  foreign  princes,  persons,  prelates, 
states,  or  potentates.  And  generally  in  all 
things  you  shall  do  as  a  faithful  and  true 
servant  ought  to  do  to  her  Majesty. 

''  So  help  you  God,  and  the  holy  contents  of 
this  book.'' 

Oath  required  to  be  taken  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor OF  Great  Britain. 
'*  You  shall  swear  that  you  shall  well  and  truly 
serve  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  and  her 
people,  in  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Great 
Britain,  Commissioners  for  the  custody  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Lreland.  And  you  shall  do  right  to 
all  manner  of  people,  poor  and  rich,  after  the 
laws  and  usages  of  this  realm.  And  truly  you 
shall  counsel  the  Queen,  and  her  counsel  you 
shall  lain  and  keep.  And  you  shall  not  know  nor 
suffer  the  hurt  or  disinheriting  of  the  Queen,  or 
that  the  rights  of  the  Crown  be  decreased  by  any 
means,  as  far  forth  as  you  may  let ;  and  if  you 

♦  The  words  within  brackets  are  introduced,  under 
the  authority  of  an  Order  in  Council  of  21st  July, 
1855,  when  the  oath  is  administered  to  a  Roman 
Catholic,  who  must  have  previously  taken  and  sulv 
scribed  the  oath  ap|)ointed  by,  and  set  forth  in,  the 
Act  10  Geo.  4,  c.  7,  at  the  times  and  in  the  manner 
required  by  that  Act. 


may  not  let  it,  you  shall  make  it  clearly  and  ex- 
pressly known  to  the  Queen  with  your  true  advice 
and  counsel.  And  that  you  shall  do  and  purchase 
the  Queen's  profit  in  all  that  you  may.  All 
which  you  shall  do  to  the  best  of  your  skill  and 
knowledge.  '*  As  God  shall  help  you." 

Oath  required  to  be  taken  by  the  Chancellor 

OF  THE  EXCHEQUEB,  Or  UnDEB  TrEASUBEB. 

*^  You  shall  swear  that  well  and  truly  you 
shall  serve  the  Queen  our  Sovereign  Lady  and 
her  people,  in  the  office  of  Chancellor,  or  Under 
Treasurer.  And  you  shall  do  right  to  all 
manner  of  people,  poor  and  rich,  of  such  things 
as  toucheth  your  office.  And  the  Queen's  trea- 
sure truly  you  shall  keep  and  dispend.  And 
truly  you  shall  counsel  the  Queen,  and  her 
counsel  you  shall  lain  and  keep.  And  that  you 
shall  neither  know  nor  suffer  the  Queen's  hurt, 
nor  her  disheriting.  Nor  that  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  be  distressed  by  any  means  as  fiEur  forth 
as  you  may  let,  and  if  you  may  not  let  it,  you 
shall  make  knowledge  thereof  clearly  and  ex- 
pressly to  the  Queen  with  your  true  advice  and 
counsel.  And  you  shall  do  and  purchase  the 
Queen's  profit  in  all  that  you  may  reasonably  do. 
"  As  God  shall  help  you." 

Oath  required  to  be  taken  by  the  Lobd  Pbivy 
Seal. 

*'You  shall,  as  far  forth  as  your  cunning 
and  discretion  sufficeth,  truly,  justly,  and  evenly 
execute  and  exercise  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the 
Queen's  Privy  Seal,  Commissioners  for  executing 
the  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Seal,  to 
you  by  her  Majesty  committed,  not  leaving  or 
eschewing  so  to  do  for  affection,  love,  meed, 
doubt  or  dread  of  any  person  or  persons.  And 
you  shall  take  especial  regard  that  the  said  Privy 
Seal,  in  all  places  where  you  shall  direct  unto, 
may  be  in  such  substantial  wise  used  and  safely 
kept,  and  that  no  other  person  without  the 
Queen's  special  commandment,  or  your  assent 
or  knowledge,  shall  move,  seal,  or  imprint  any- 
thing with  the  same.  And  generally  you  shall 
observe,  fulfil,  and  do  all  and  everything  which 
to  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Queen's  Privy 
Seal,  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of 
Keeper  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Seal,  duly  be- 
longeth  and  appertaineth. 

«*  So  help  you  God,  and  by  the  contents  of 
this  book." 

29—2 
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Oath  required  to  be  taken  by  a  Sbobetabt  of 
State. 

'*  You  shall  swear  to  be  a  tnie  and  faithful 
servant  onto  the  Qneen*s  Majesty,  as  one  of  the 
principal  Secretaries  of  State.  You  shall  not 
know  nor  understand  of  any  manner  of  thing 
to  be  attempted,  done,  or  spoken  against  her 
Majesty's  person,  honour,  Crown,  or  dignity 
royal,  but  yon  shall  let  and  withstand  the  same 
to  the  nttermost  of  yonr  power,  and  either 
reveal  or  canse  it  to  be  revealed,  either  to  her 
Majesty  herself,  or  to  the  Privy  Council.  You 
shall  keep  secret  all  matters  revealed  and  com- 
mitted unto  you,  or  that  shall  be  secretly 
treated  of  in  council.  And  if  any  of  the  said 
treaties  or  councils  shall  touch  any  of  the 
councillors,  you  shall  not  reveal  the  same  unto 
him,  but  shall  keep  the  same  until  such  time 
as  by  the  consent  of  her  Majesty,  or  of  the 
council,  publication  shall  be  made  thereof.  You 
shall  to  your  uttermost  bear  faith  and  allegi- 
ance unto  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  shall  assist 
and  defend  all  jurisdictions,  pre-eminences,  and 
authorities  granted  to  her  Majesty,  and  annexed 
to  the  Crown  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise, 
against  all  foreign  princes,  persons,  prelates, 
states  or  potentates.  And  generally  in  all  things 
you  shall  do  as  a  faithful  and  true  servant  ought 
to  do  to  her  Majesty. 

"  So  help  yon  Ood,  and  the  holy  contents  of 
this  book." 

Oath  taken  by  Members  of  the  Home  Seobe- 
TABY  OF  State's  Depabtmekt  acting  as 
Commissioners  of  Income  Tax  for  that 
Department. 
''I,  ,  do  swear  that  I  will  truly, 

faithfully,  impartially,  and  honestly,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  knowledge,  execute 
the  powers  and  authorities  vested  in  me  by  an 
Act  passed  in  the  5th  and  6th  years  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  intituled  *  An  Act  for  grant- 
ing Duties  on  Profits  arising  from  Property, 
Professions,  Trades,  and  Offices,'  and  that  I 
will  exercise  the  powers  entrusted  to  me  by  the 
said  Act  in  such  manner  only  as  shall  appear 
to  me  necessary  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
same ;  and  that  I  will  judge  and  determine 
upon  all  matters  and  things  which  shall  be 
brought  before  me  under  the  said  Act  without 
favour,.  a£fection,  or  malice ;  and  that  I  will 
not  disclose  any  particulars  contained  in  any 


schedule  or  statement  delivered  with  respect  to 
any  duties  charged  under  the  provisions  and 
regulations  relating  to  Schedule  (£)  of  the 
said  Act,  or  any  evidence  or  answer  given  by 
any  person  who  shall  be  examined,  or  shall 
make  affidavit,  deposition,  or  affirmation  res- 
pecting the  same,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Act, 
excepting  in  such  cases  and  to  such  persons 
only  who  shall  be  sworn  to  the  due  execution 
of  this  Act,  and  where  it  shall  be  necessary  to 
disclose  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  the  said 
Act,  or  to  the  commissioners  of  stamps  and 
taxes,  or  in  order  to  or  in  the  course  of  a 
prosecution  for  peijury,  committed  in  sneh 
examination,  affidavit,  deposition  or  affirma- 
tion. **  So  help  me  God." 

Oath  to  be  taken  by  Recbuit  on  Enlistment. 

"  I,  ,  do  make  oath  that  (I  am,  or 

have  been,  as  the  case  may  be,  state  occupation 
if  any,  or  state  if  none),  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  was  bom  in  (state  county, 
parish,  place,  &c.),  and  that  I  am  of  the  age 
of  years :  that  I  do  not  belong  to  the 

militia  or  to  any  other  regiment,  or  to  his 
Migesty's  Navy  or  Marines ;  and  that  I  will 
serve  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors  (if 
for  unlimited  service)  until  I  shall  be  legally 
discharged,  (if  for  limited  service)  then  for  the 
period  of  (this  blank  to  be  filled  np 

by  the  justice,  with  seven  years  for  in&ntzyy 
ten  years  for  cavalry,  and  twelve  years  for  the 
artilleiy,  if  the  person  enlisting  is  of  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  or  upwards;  but  il'  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  then  the  difference 
between  his  age  and  eighteen  to  be  added  to 
such  seven,  ten,  or  twelve  years,  as  the  case 
may  be)  years,  provided  his  Majesty  should  for 
so  long  requiie  my  service,  and  also  for  snch 
further  term,  not  exceeding  six  months,  a»  shall 
be  directed  by  the  commanding  officer  on  any 
foreign  station,  and  not  exceeding  three  years, 
as  shall  be  directed  by  any  proclamation  of  his 
Migesty ;  such  additional  period  in  the  latter 
case  to  determine  whenever  six  months  of 
continued  peace,  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
ratification  of  any  definitive  treaty,  shall  hare 
elapsed  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  the  said 
(seven,  ten,  or  twelve,  as  the  case  may  he) 
yeai-s." 

This  oath  was  changed  to  a  declaration  in  1860, 
as  shown  in  this  return. 
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Oath  to  be  taken  by  Ai>jxjtant8  and  Quabteb- 

MA8TEBS   of  YoLUlfTBEBS   and    YsOMANBY 

to  entitle  them  to  the  receipt  of  their 
Half  Pav.  Act  44  Geo.  8,  o.  64,  s.  41. 
(June  5,  1804.) 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  had  not,  between 
the  and  the  ,  any  place  or 

employment  of  profit,  ciyil  or  military,  nnder 
his  M^esty,  besides  my  allowance  of  half  pay 
as  a  reduced  in  late  regiment 

of  save  and  except  my  pay  as  adjutant 

or  quartermaster  (as  the  case  may  be)  for 
serving    in    the  corps    of 

yeomanry  or  Yolunteers  of  the  (as  the 

case  may  be).*' 

Declaration  to  be  made  by  Adjutants  of 
YoLUNTEBBS  befoTC  receiving  their  Com- 
missions. (Volunteer  BeguUtions,  January 
19, 186i;  Art.  182.) 

''  I  DO  hereby  declare,  npon  my  honour  as 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  appointment  of  an  acQutant  in  the 
,  I  have  not  given,  paid,  received  or 
promised,  and  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  for  me  has  given,  paid,  received,  or 
promised,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  recom- 
pense, reward,  or  gratuity  to  any  person  or 
persons  whatever.** 

Witness        (CD.)    (signed)        {A,B.) 

FoBM  of  Oaths  to  be  taken  by  Membbbs  of 
Coubts-Mabtiai*. 

**  Yo0  shall  well  and  truly  try  and  determine, 
according  to  the  evidence,  in  the  matter  now 
before  you.  **  So  help  you  God. " 

Same  as  at  present, 
*'I,  ,  do   swear  that  I  will  truly 

administer  justice,  according  to  the  rules  and 
articles  for  the  bettor  government  of  his 
Majesty^s  forces,  and  according  to  an  Act  now 
in  force  for  the  pmuBbment  of  mutiny  and 
desertion,  and  other  crimes  therein  mentioned, 
without  partiality,  favour,  or  affection  ;  and  if 
any  doubt  shall  arise  which  is  not  explained  by 
the  said  Articles  or  Act,  according  to  my 
conscience,  the  best  of  my  understanding,  and 
the  custom  of  war  in  the  like  cases:  and  I 
farther  swear  that  I  will  not  divulge  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court  until  it  shall  be  duly 
approved ;  neither  will  I,  upon  any  account. 


at  any  time  whatsoever,  disclose  or  discover 
the  vote  or  opinion  of  any  particular  member 
of  the  court-martial,  unless  required  to  give 
evidence  thereof  as  a  witness  by  a  court  of 
justice,  or  a  court-martial,  in  a  due  course  of 
law.  "  So  help  me  God.** 

Slight  verbal  alterations,  such  as  commencing 
with  *<You  shall  duly,  &c.,**  and  after  the 
word  "  Act,**  line  9,  the  word  **  then  **  is  in- 
troduced. 

In  other  respects  the  same  now. 


CLERICAL  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Ccpies  of  a  certain  Paper  settinp  forth  tjte  Sub- 
scriptions to  Articles  and  Formularies  of 
Relif/ion  required  in  religiom  Bodies^  otlier 
than  Uie  Church  of  Englatid,  which  tras  pre- 
pared  for  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Clerical 
Subscription.  (The  Lord  Bishop  of  London.) 
80th  May,  1865.     (143-4.) 

I. — ^The  Established  Chubch  of  Scotland. 

Questions  put  to  Probationers  before  they  are 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  (  Under  Act  X. 
of  Assembly  in  1711.) 

**  1.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners  ? 

''2.  Do  you  sincerely  own  and  believe  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  confession  of  faith,  ap- 
proven  by  the  general  assemblies  of  this  national 
church,  and  ratified  by  law  in  the  year  1690, 
and  frequently  confirmed  by  divers  Acts  of 
Parliament  since  that  time,  to  be  the  truths 
of  God,  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments;  and  do  you  own  the 
whole  doctrine  therein  contained  as  the  confes- 
sion of  your  faith  ? 

"8.  Do  you  sincerely  own  the  purity  of 
worship  presently  authorized  and  practised  in 
this  church,  and  asserted  in  the  fifteenth  Act 
.of  the  General  Assembly,  1707,  entitled  '  Act 
against  Lmovations  in  the  Worship  of  God, 
and  also  own  the  Presbyterian  government  and 
discipline,  now  so  happily  established  in  this 
church,  and  are  you  persuaded  that  the  said 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  church  govem- 
ment,  are  founded  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
agreeable  thereto  ? 

<'  4.  Do  you  promise  that,  through  the  grace 
of  God,  you  will  firmly  and  constantly  adhere 
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to,  and  in  your  station  to  the  ntmost  of  your 
power  assert,  maintain,  and  defend  the  said 
doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  and  the 
gOTemment  of  this  church,  hy  kirk-sessions, 
preshyteries,  proyincial  synods,  and  general 
assemhlies? 

''5.  Do  yon  promise  that  in  yonr  practice 
you  will  conform  yourself  to  the  said  worship, 
and  suhmit  yourself  to  the  said  discipline  and 
gOTemment  of  this  church,  and  shall  never 
endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice 
or  suhversion  of  the  same  ? 

''  6.  Do  you  promise  that  you  shall  follow  no 
divisive  courses  from  the  present  estahlishment 
in  this  church  ? 

**  7.  Do  yon  renounce  all  doctrines,  tenets, 
or  opinions  whatsoever,  contrary  to,  or  incon- 
sistent with,  the  said  doctrine,  worship,  disci- 
pline, and  government  of  this  church  ? 

*'  8.  Do  you  promise  that  you  shall  subject 
yourself  to  the  several  judicatories  of  this 
church  ? 

''Are  you  willing  to  subscribe  to  those 
things?" 

Formula  to  he  subscribed  hy  Probationers,  ( Under 
Act  X.  of  Assembly  in  1711.) 

"  I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  I  do 

sincerely  own  and  believe  the  whole  doctrine 
contained  in  the  confession  of  faith,  approven 
by  the  general  assemblies  of  this  national 
church,  and  ratified  by  law  in  the  year  1690, 
and  frequently  confirmed,  by  divers  Acts  of  Par- 
liament since  that  time,  to  be  the  truths  of 
God ;  and  I  do  own  the  same  as  the  confession 
of  my  £uth :  As,; likewise,  I  do  own  the  purity 
of  worship  presently  authorized  and  practised 
in  this  church,  and  also  the  presbyterian  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  now  so  happily  established 
therein  ;  which  doctrine,  worship,  and  church 
government,  I  am  persuaded,  are  founded  upon 
the  word  of  God,  and  agreeable  thereto :  And 
I  promise  that,  through  the  grace  of  God,  I 
shall  firmly  and  constantly  adhere  to  the  same ; 
and,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  shall,  in  my 
station,  assert,  maintain,  and  defend  the  said 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government 
of  this  church  by  kirk-sessions,  presbyteries, 
provincial  synods,  and  general  assemblies  ;  and 
that  I  shall,  in  my  practice,  conform  myself  to 
the  said  worship,  and  submit  to  the  said  disci- 
pline and  government,  and  never  endeavour, 


directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  subver- 
sion of  the  same ;  and  I  promise  that  I  shall 
follow  no  divisive  course  from  the  present 
establishment  in  this  church,  renouncing  all 
doctrines,  tenets,  and  opinions  whatsoever  con- 
traiy  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  said  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  or  government  of  this 
church." 

Questions  put  to  the  Presentee  before  his  Ordina- 
tion,    {Under  Act  X,  of  Assembly  in  1711.) 

''1.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
and  the  only  rule  of  &ith  and  manners  ? 

<*  2.  Do  you  sincerely  own  and  believe  the 
whole  doctrines  contained  in  the  confession  of 
£uth,  approven  by  the  general  assemblies  of 
this  church,  and  ratified  by  law  in  the  year 
1690,  to  be  founded  upon  the  Word  of  God; 
and  do  you  acknowledge  the  same  as  the  con- 
fession of  your  faith  ;  and  will  you  firmly  and 
constantly  adhere  thereto,  and  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power,  assert,  maintain,  and  defend  the 
same,  and  the  purity  of  worship  as  presently 
practised  in  this  national  church,  and  inserted 
in  Act  XY.,  Assembly  1707,  entitled,  Act 
against  Innovations  in  tlie  Worship  of  God  / 

''8.  Do  you  disown  all  Popish,  Arian,  So- 
cinian,  Arminian,  Bourignian,  and  other  doc- 
trines, tenets,  and  opinions  whatsoever,  con- 
trary to,  and  inconsistent  with,  the  foresaid 
confession  of  faith  ? 

'<  4.  Are  you  persuaded  that  the  presbyterian 
government  and  discipline  of  this  church  are 
founded  upon  the  word  of  God  and  agreeable 
thereto  ;  and  do  yon  promise  to  submit  to  the 
said  government  and  discipline,  and  to  concur 
with  the  same,  and  never  to  endeavour,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  subversion  there- 
of, but  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  in  your 
station,  to  maintain,  support,  and  defend  the 
said  discipline  and  presbyterian  government  by 
kirk-sessions,  presbyteries,  provincial  synods, 
and  general  assemblies,  during  all  the  days  of 
your  life  ? 

'^  5.  Do  you  promise  to  submit  yourself 
willingly  and  humbly,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
uilto  the  admonitions  of  the  brethren  of  this 
presbytery,  and  to  be  subject  to  them,  and  all 
other  presbyteries,  and  superior  judicatories  of 
this  church,  where  God  in  his  providence  sh&U 
cast  your  lot;   and  that,  according  to  your 
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power,  yon  shall  mamtain  the  nnity  and  peace 
of  this  ehnieh  against  error  and  schism,  not- 
withstanding of  whatsoever  trouble  or  persecu- 
tion may  arise,  and  that  yon  shall  follow  no 
diyisive  courses  from  the  present  established 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  goyemment 
of  this  church? 

'<  6.  Are  not  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  loye 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  desire  of  saying  souls, 
your  great  motives  and  chief  inducements  to 
enter  into  the  function  of  the  holy  ministry, 
and  not  worldly  designs  and  interests  ? 

"  7.  Have  you  used  any  undue  methods, 
either  by  yourself  or  others,  in  procuring  this 
call? 

*'  8.  Do  you  engage,  in  the  strength  and 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Master,  to 
rule  well  your  own  family,  to  live  a  holy  and 
circumspect  life,  and  faithfully,  diligently,  and 
cheerfully  to  discharge  all  the  parts  of  the 
ministerial  work,  to  the  edification  of  the  body 
of  Christ? 

"9.  Do  you  accept  of  and  close  with  the  call 
to  be  pastor  of  this  parish,  and  promise,  through 
grace,  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  faithful 
minister  of  the  Gospel  among  this  people  ?*' 

The  formula  subscribed  by  probationers  on 
being  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  (p.  454) 
is  also  subscribed  by  presentees.* 


*  The  following  shorter  f  ommla  was  the  only  one 
reqaired  from  miniBters  previoosly  to  17 1 1,  and  is  now 
BUMcribed  bj  lay  eldera : — 

Formula  tubdcribed  hf  Mmister»  nrevioutfy  to  1711, 
and  now  by  La^Elden, 

'*  I,  ,  do  sincerely  own  and  declare  the  above 

confession  of  faith,  approven  by  former  Greneral  As- 
sembties  of  this  CSinrch,  and  mtifled  b^  law  in  the 
year  1690,  to  be  tiie  confession  of  my  fiiith,  and  that 
I  own  the  doctrine  therein  contained  to  be  the  tme 
doctrine  which  I  will  constantly  adhere  to.  As  like- 
wise that  I  own  and  ackiiowledge  Presbyterian  Chnrch 
goTemment  of  this  Chnrch  now  settled  by  law,  by 
kirk-sessions,  presbyteries,  provincial  synods,  and 
general  assemblies,  to  be  the  only  government  of  this 
Church  ;  and  that  I  will  snbmit  thereto,  concur  there- 
wiUi,  and  never  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
prejudice  or  subversion  thereof;  and  that  I  shall 
observe  uniformity  of  worship  and  of  the  administra- 
tion of  all  public  ordinances  within  this  Church  as  the 
same  are  at  present  performed  and  allowed.*' 

Liay-elders  are  also  required,  before  **  ordination," 
to  answer  the  following  questions : — 

**  1.  Doyonshicerelyown  and  de^aie  the  confession 
of  faith,  approven  by  former  General;  Assemblies  of 
this  Churcn.  and  ratified  by  the  law  In  the  year  1690, 
to  be  the  confeaion  of  your  faith  ^  and  do  yon  own 


n.  Thb  Fbbb  Ghubgh  of  Sodtlaitd. 

The  questions  and  formula  in  use  in  this 
church  appear  by  the  following  Act,  which  is 
still  in  force.  The  principal  variations  and 
additions,  as  compared  with  the  forms  used 
in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  are 
shown  by  italics. 

ACT   ANENT   QUESTIONS   AND   FORBfXTLA. 

Edinburgh,  iH  June  1846.     8e$8.  24. 

"  Whereas  it  has  become  necessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  late  change  in  the  outward 
condition  of  the  church,  to  amend  the  questions 
and  formula  to  be  used  at  the  licensing  of 
probationers,  and  the  ordination  of  deacons,t 
elders,  and  ministers  respectively,  tiie  general 
assembly,  with  consent  of  a  m^ority  of  pres- 
byteries, enact  and  ordain,  that  the  following 
shall  be  the  questions  so  to  be  used:  And, 
considering  that  the  formula,  to  this  Act  sub- 
joined, embodies  the  substance  of  the  answers 
to  the  said  questions,  the  assembly  appoint  the 
same  to  be  subscribed  by  all  probationers  of  the 
church  before  receiving  licence  to  preach  the 
gospel,  and  by  all  office-bearers  at  the  time  of 
their  admission :  And  the  general  assembly,  in 
passing  this  Act,  think  it  right  to  declare  that, 
while  the  church  firmly  maintains  the  same 
scriptural  principleis  as  to  the  duties  of  nations 
and  their  rulers  in  reference  to  true  religion 
and  the  church  of  Christ,  for  which  she  has 
hitherto  contended,  she  disclaims  intolerant  or 
persecuting  principles,  and  does  not  regard  her 
confession  of  faith,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
when  fairly  interpreted,  as  favouring  intoler- 
ance or  persecuiion,  or  consider  that  her  office- 
bearers, by  subscribing  it,  profess  any  princi- 
ples inconsistent  with  liberty  of  conscience  and 
the  right  of  private  judgment. 


the  doctrine  thersia  eontained  to  be  the  true  doctrine 
which  yon  will  constantly  adhere  to  ? 

**  2.  l>o  you  own  and  acknowledge  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  government  of  this  Church,  now  settled  by 
Uw,.  by  kirk-sessions^  presbyteries,  provincial  synods, 
and  general  assemiblies,  to  be  the  only  government 
of  this  Chnrch  %  and  do  yon  engage  to  snbmit  thereto, 
concur  l^rswidv  and  never*  endeavour,  directly  or 
indirectly,  tJiie  prejudioe  or  subversion  thereof  ? 

"3.  IJo  you  promise  to  observe  uniformity  of 
worshipy  ao4  of  the  administration  of  all  public  ordi- 
nances within  tliis  Qiurch,  as  the  same  are  at  present 
performed  and  allowed  ?  " 

t  The  oflke  of  deacon  is  secular. 
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1.   ELDEBS  AND  DEACONS. 

Questions  to  be  put  before  Ordination. 

•*  1.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  Uie  Old 
and  Netv  Tetstanients  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and 
Uie  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners  f 

'*  2.  Do  yon  sincerely  own  and  declare  the 
confession  of  faith,  approven  by  former  General 
Assemblies  of  this  ohnrch,  to  be  the  confession 
of  yonr  fiuth ;  and  do  yon  own  the  doctrine 
therein  contained  to  be  the  tme  doctrine,  which 
yon  will  constantly  adhere  to  ? 

'*8.  Do  yon  own  and  acknowledge  the  Pres- 
byterian Chnrch  Government  of  this  chnrch, 
by  kirk-sessions,  presbyteries,  provincial  synods, 
and  general  assemblies,  to  be  the  only  govern- 
ment of  this  chnrch;  and  do  yon  engage  to 
submit  thereto,  concur  therewith,  and  not  to 
endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice 
or  subversion  thereof? 

'^  4.  Do  you  believe  tliat  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  has 
therein  appointed  a  government  in  the  hands  of 
church-officers y  distinct  from,  and  not  subordi- 
nate in  its  own  province  to,  civil  government, 
and  that  the  civil  magistrate  does  not  possess 
jurisdiction  or  authjoritaxive  control  over  the 
regidation  of  the  affairs  of  ChrixCs  Church ;  and 
do  you  approve  of  the  general  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  claim,  declaration,  and  protest, 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1842,  and  in  the  protest  of 
ministers  and  elders,  commissioners  from  presby- 
teries, to  the  General  Assembly,  read  in  the 
presence  af  the  Royal  Commissioner  on  ISth 
May  1848,  as  declaring  tlie  views  which  are 
sanctioned  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  tJiC  stan- 
dards of  tills  Church,  with  respect  to  the  spititu- 
ality  and  freedom  of  Hie  Church  of  Christ,  and 
her  subjection  to  Him  as  her  only  head,  and  to 
His  Word  as  her  only  standard  ? 

''5.  Do  yon  promise  to  observe  nniformity 
of  worship  and  of  the  administration  of  aU 
public  ordinances  within  this  church,  as  the 
same  are  at  present  performed  and  allowed? 

**  6,  Do  you  accept  of  Ute  office  of  an  Elder 
[Deacon]  of  this  congregation,  and  promise, 
through  grace,  faithfully,  diligently,  and  clieer- 
fully  to  discharge  all  the  duties  thereof?  '* 

2.    PBOBATIONEBS, 

Question  to  be  put  to  probationers  before  tJiey  are 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
'*1.  Do  you  believe  the  Sciiptures  of  the 


Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  Woid  of 
God,  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners? 

'*2.  Do  yon  sincerely  own  and  believe  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  confession  of  faitii, 
approven  by  the  general  assemblies  of  this 
chnrch,  to  be  the  truths  of  God,  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tesiaments ; 
and  do  yon  own  the  whole  doctrine  thevein 
contained  as  the  confession  of  your  faith? 

'^8.  Do  yon  sincerely  own  the  purity  of 
worship  presently  anthorized  and  practised  in 
this  chnrch,  and  abo  own  the  presbyterian 
government  and  discipline;  and  are  yon  per- 
suaded that  the  said  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline,  and  chnrch  government,  are  founded 
upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  agreeable 
thereto? 

**4t.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  has 
therein  appointed  a  government  in  the  hands  of 
church-officers,  distinct  from,  and  not  subor- 
dinate in  its  own  province  to,  civil  government, 
and  that  the  civil  magistrate  does  not  possess 
jurisdiction  or  authoritative  control  over  the  regu- 
lation of  Hie  affairs  of  Christ's  Church;  and  do 
you  approve  of  the  general  principles  embodied  in 
Hie  claim,  declaration,  and  protest  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1842,  and  in  Vie  protest  of  ministers  and 
elders,  commissioners  from  presbyteries  to  the 
General  Assembly,  read  in  presence  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  ISth  May  1843,  as  declaring 
the  views  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  standards  of  this  Church,  with  respect  to 
the  spirituality  and  freedom  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  her  subjection  to  Him  as  her  only 
head,  and  to  His  Word  as  her  otily  standetrd! 

**  5.  Do  yon  promise  that,  through  the  giaee 
of  God,  you  will  firmly  and  constantly  adhere 
to,  and  in  yonr  station,  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power,  assert,  maintain,  and  defend  the  said 
doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  and  the 
government  of  this  chnrch  by  kirk-sessions, 
presbyteries,  provincial  synods,  and  general 
assemblies? 

"6.  Do  yon  promise  that  in  yonr  practice  yoa 
will  conform  yourself  to  the  said  worship,  asd 
submit  yourself  to  the  said  discipline  and 
government  of  this  chnrch,  and  not  endeavour, 
diieetiy  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  sub- 
version of  the  same  ? 

**  7.  Do  you  promise  that  you  shall  follow 
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no  divisive  courses  from  the  doctrine,  worship, 
disipline,  and  government  of  this  church  ? 

''8.  Do  you  renonnce  all  doctrines,  tenets, 
or  opinions  whatsoever  contrary  to,  or  incon- 
sistent with,  the  said  doctrine,  worship,  disci- 
pline, and  government  of  this  chorch  ? 

'*  9.  Doyon  promise  that  yon  shallsabject  your- 
self to  the  several  judicatories  of  this  church  ? 
Are  you  willing  to  subscribe  to  those  things  ? 

8.  PBOBATIONEBS  APTSB  BEINO  GALLBD  BY  A 
CONOEBGATION. 

Questions  to  be  put  to  ProbcUioners  before 
Ordination  (and  also  to  a  Minister  already 
ordained  at  his  admission  to  a  pastoral  charge). 

"1,  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners  ? 

**  2.  Do  you  sincerely  own  and  believe  the 
whole  doctrine  contained  in  the  confession  of 
jGEutb,  approven  by  former  General  Assemblies 
of  this  church,  to  be  founded  upon  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  do  you  acknowledge  the  same  as  the 
confession  of  your  &ith ;  and  will  you  firmly 
and  constantly  adhere  thereto,  and  to  the  utmost 
of  your  power  assert,  maintain,  and  defend  the 
same,  and  purity  of  worship  as  presently 
practised  in  this  Church  ? 

"8.  Do  you  disown  all  Popish,  Arian,  So- 
cinian,  Arminian,  Erastian,  and  other  doctrines, 
tenets,  and  opinions  whatsoever,  contrary  to, 
and  inconsistent  with,  the  aforesaid  confession 
of  faith? 

**  4.  Are  you  persuaded  that  the  Presbyterian 
government  and  discipline  of  this  Church  are 
founded  upon  the  Word  of  God,  and  agreeable 
thereto ;  and  do  you  promise  to  submit  to  the 
said  government  and  discipline,  and  to  concur 
with  the  same,  and  not  to  endeavour,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  pr^udice  ox  subversion  thereof, 
but  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  in  your  station, 
to  maintain,  support,  and  defend  the  said  dis- 
cipline and  Presbyterian  government  by  kirk- 
sessions,  presbyteries,  provincial  synods,  and 
general  assemblies  ? 

"5.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  has 
therein  appointed  a  government  in  the  hands  of 
church  officers,  distinct  from,  and  not  subordi- 
nate in  its  own  province  to,  civil  government, 
and  ifiat  tA«  cioil  magistrate  does  not  possess 
jurisdiction   or  authoritative    control  over  tJie 


regulation  of  tlie  affairs  ofCJirist*s Church;  and 
do  you  approve  of  the  general  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  claim,  declaration,  and  protest 
adopted  by  tlie  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1842,  and  in  the  protest  of 
ministers  and  elders,  commissioners  from  pres* 
byteries  to  the  General  Assembly,  read  in  presence 
of  the  Royal  Commissioner  on  ISth  May,  1848, 
as  declaring  the  views  vhieh  are  sanctioned  by 
tlie  Word  of  God,  and  the  standards  of  this 
Church,  with  respect  to  the  spirituality  and 
freedom  of  the  Churcfi  of  Christy  and  her  sub* 
jection  to  Him  (u  her  only  head,  and  to  His 
Ward  as  her  only  standard  f 

**6,  Do  you  promise  to  submit  yourself 
willingly  and  humbly,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
unto  the  admonitions  of  the  brethren  of  this 
presbytery,  and  to  be  subject  to  them  and  all 
other  presbyteries  and  superior  judicatories  of 
this  Church,  where  God  in  His  providence  shall 
cast  your  lot;  and  that,  according  to  your 
power,  you  shaU  maintain  the  unity  and  peace 
of  this  church  against  error  and  schism,  not- 
withstanding of  whatsoever  trouble  or  perse- 
cution may  arise,  and  that  you  shall  follow  no 
divisive  courses  from  the  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  of  this  Church  ? 

"  7.  Are  not  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  love 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  desire  of  saving  souls, 
your  great  motives  and  chief  inducements  to 
enter  into  the  functions  of  the  holy  ministry, 
and  not  worldly  designs  and  interests  ? 

*'  8.  Have  you  used  any  undue  methods,  either 
by  yourself  or  others,  in  procuring  this  call  ? 

''9.  Do  you  engage,  in  the  strength  and 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Master, 
to  rule  well  your  own  family,  to  live  a  holy  and 
circumspect  life,  and  &ithfully,  diligently,  and 
cheerfully  to  discharge  all  the  parts  of  the 
ministerial  work,  to  the  edification  of  the  body 
of  Christ  ? 

**  10.  Do  you  accept  of  and  close  with  the 
call  to  be  pastor  of  this  congregation,  and  pro- 
mise, through  grace,  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  a  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel  among  this, 
people  ? 

4.   FOBHULA. 

{To   be  subscribed  by  Probationers  before  re* 
ceiving  Licence,  and  by  all  Office-bearers  at 
Hie  time  of  their  Admission,) 
**I,  ,  do  hereby  declare  that  I  do 

sincerely  own  and  believe  the  whole  doctrine 
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contained  in  the  confession  of  faith,  approved 
hy  former  general  assemblies  of  this  Chnreh 
to  be  troths  of  God ;  and  I  do  own  the  same 
as  the  confession  of  my  faith ;  as  likewise  I  do 
own  the  purity  of  worship  presently  authorized 
and  practised  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  also  the  Presbyterian  goyemment  and 
discipline  thereof ;  which  doctrine,  worship, 
and  church  goyemment,  I  am  persuaded,  are 
founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  and  agreeable 
thereto ;  I  also  approve  of  the  general  principles 
respeetxng  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and  her 
subjection  to  Christ  as  her  only  head,  which  are 
contained  in  the  claim  of  right  and  in  the  protest 
referred  to  in  the  questions  already  put  to  me : 
and  I  promise  that,  through  the  grace  of  God, 
I  shall  firmly  and  constantly  adhere  to  the 
same,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  shall, 
in  my  station,  assert,  maintain,  and  defend 
the  said  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
goyemment  of  this  church,  by  kirk-sessions, 
presbyteries,  proyincial  synods,  and  .general 
assemblies,  together  with  the  liberty  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  thereof;  and  that  I  shall,  in  my 
practice,  conform  myself  to  the  said  worship, 
and  submit  to  the  said  discipline,  goyemment, 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  not  endeayour, 
direcUy  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  subyer- 
sion  of  the  same ;  and  I  promise  that  I  shall 
follow  no  diyisiye  course  from  the  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  government,  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  this  church^  renouncing  all 
doctrines,  tenets,  and  opinions  whatsoeyer 
contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  said 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  goyemment,  or 
jurisdiction  of  the  same,*' 

in.  The  Episcopal  Chubgh  of  Sootlakd. 

The  subscriptions  required  from  the  clergy 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  depend  on 
the  canons  of  1863. 

IV. — The  Pbotestant  Episcopal  Chubgh  in 
THE  United  States  of  Amebica. 

By  Article  Vn.  of  the  "  Constitution  "  of 
this  Church,  candidates  for  ordination,  and 
also  clergymen  ordained  by  foreign  bishops, 
before  sueh  clergymen  are  permitted  to  officiate, 
are  required  to  subscribe  the  following  declara- 
tion:— 

"I  do  belieye  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  the  Word  of 


God,  and  to  contain  all  things  neeessaiy  to 
salyation ;  and  I  do  solemnly  engage  to  con- 
form to  the  doctrines  and  worship*  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chureh  in  the  United 
States." 

The  questions  and  answers  In  the  ordiiistaon 
sendees  are  the  same  as  in  the  Chnreh  of 
England,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight 
yariations  rendered  necessary  by  the  different 
circumstances  of  the  two  Churches,  such,  &r 
instance,  as  the  substitution  of  the  expressioo 
**  the  canons  of  this  Church,"  for  "  the  due 
order  of  this  realm." 

There  are  no  other  subscriptions  or  decla- 
rations. 


FISHERY  COMMISSION  (IRELAND> 

Eeport  of  the  Deep   Sea  and   Coast  Fishery 

Commission  (Ireland)  for  1864. 
The  commissioner  reported  that  the  conduct 
of  the  fishermen  has  been  marked  by  that  good 
order  and  mutual  forbearance  which  has  uni- 
formly characterized  them  of  late  years ;  hot 
that  in  many  districts  their  success  has  not 
been  commensurate  with  their  efforts,  and  tiiat 
great  priyation  has  been  suffered  either  from 
scarcity  of  fish  or  want  of  the  necessary  means 
to  procure  suitable  boats  and  gear.  Th^ 
stated  that  the  herring  fisheiy  on  the  east 
coast  has  been  still  more  productiye  than  the 
preceding  year,  which  was  an  unpreoedentedly 
prosperous  season ;  and  that  the  native  fisher- 
men of  Dublin,  Howth,  Skerries,  and  Arklow 
haye  continued  to  maintain  a  praiseworthy 
and  successfrd  competition  with  their  English 
and  Scotch  fellow-labourers  in  energy  and 
skill,  and  in  the  number  and  character  of  their 
boats.  The  fishing  and  coasting  trade  of 
Arklow  has  continued  to  make  great  progress. 
It  was  stated  on  competent  authority,  that  in 

*  Mr.  Marny  Hoffman,  in  his  '^  Treatise  or  tke 
Laws  of  the  Protestant  Episa^  Church  in  tke 
United  States,"  p.  318  (after  stating  that  the  eighth 
article  of  the  Constitation  prescribnl  that  a  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  &c.,  when  established,  shoold  be 
used  in  all  the  dioceses,  that  had  been  established), 
observes,  with  reference  to  the  latter  part  of  the  above 
declaration,  **The  Pra^rer  Book  is  the  fonnnla  of  this 
worehip,  and  the  rabrics  being  a  portion  of  it,  ue 
equally  binding  as  the  rest  Thos  I  apprehend  that 
conformity  to  the  Book  of  Common  F^yer,  and  the 
rabrics  as  part  thereof,  is  as  absolutely  binding  in  our 
country  npon  every  clergTmsn  as  it  is  in  Engbnd 
under  the  Act  of  Uniformity." 
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the  year  1825  there  was  only  one  two-masiod 
vessel  belonging  to  that  port,  and  now  there 
are  80  large  yessels  of  from  60  to  120  tons, 
and  150  herring  and  oyster  boats  proportion- 
ably  improved  in  size  and  gear,  and  employing 
1,600  able-bodied  men.  The  price  of  oysters 
there  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  oyster  and  the  almost  nnlimited  demand 
by  English  and  French  purchasers.  This  has 
had  the  effect  of  stimulating  a  more  energetic 
action  than  is  consistent  with  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  great  natural  banks  on  the  south- 
east coast ;  and  the  commissioners  have,  upon 
a  memorial  from  the  fishermen  themselves  for 
a  limitation  of  the  open  time,  and  after  a 
public  inquiry,  constituted  the  close  time  for 
the  oyster  fishery  upon  that  part  of  the  coast 
to  be  between  the  80th  April  and  the  1st 
October. 

The  subject  of  increasing  or  diminishing 
restraints  upon  trawling  still  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  commissioners.  The  question 
was  very  complicated ;  the  utmost  diversity  of 
opinion  exists,  as  may  be  collected  from  the 
statements  of  the  coast-guard  officers;  and 
they  thought  it  proper  to  defer  their  decision 
until  they  shall  have  received  the  report  of  the 
royal  commissioners,  who  were  specially  ap- 
pointed to  consider  this  and  other  matters 
connected  with  the  sea  fisheries  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  Great  Britain. 

The  inspecting  commissioner  reported  that 
there  were  employed,  in  1864,  9,800  vessels, 
87,416  men,  and  8,580  boys.  He  dwelt  on 
the  question  of  trawling  and  on  the  oyster 
fisheries,  which  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. As  many  as  sixteen  licences  had  been 
granted  for  oyster  fisheries,  embracing  an  area 
of  8,821  acres  of  fore-shore.  The  return  of 
the  herring  fishery  at  Howth  shows  that  from 
May  to  December,  1864,  117,686  meases  of 
600  fish  each  were  caught,  the  average  price 
per  mease  being  from  16a.  toll.  128, 

The  following  notes  on  oysters  and  oyster 
beds  are  interesting : — 

**  Oysters. — The  oyster  spawns  annually  frvm 
the  month  of  May  to  the  month  of  September. 

**  Being  hermaphrodite,  each  individual 
oyster  is  supposed  to  produce  spawn. 

**  The  oyster  begins  to  spawn  in  the  third 
year  of  its  growth,  if  not  eai-lier. 


''  The  number  of  germs  or  ova  brought 
forth  by  a  mature  oyster  exceeds  one  million. 

*^  Oyster  spawn  when  first  ejected  is,  in  the 
language  of  the  dredgers,  'floatsome,'  and 
requires  some  prominent  object  to  which  to 
attach  itself,  such  as  shells,  stones,  &c.,  which 
in  those  circumstances  are  termed  '  eultch.' 

**  When  observed  in  its  early  stages  adhering 
to  the  eultch,  the  spawn  has  the  appearance  of 
spots  of  tallow,  in  which  the  shell  is  seen 
rapidly  to  develope  itself,  and  to  form  -very 
soon  a  complete  miniature  oyster. 

'*  In  this  state  it  is  called  '  spat,'  25,000  of 
which,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  go  to  the 
bushel. 

''Spat  in  the  second  year  is  denominated 
*  brood,'  of  which  from  4,800  to  6,400  make  a 
bushel. 

**  In  the  following  year  brood  becomes 
<ware,'  from  1,800  to  2,400  to  the  bushel; 
and  the  fourth  year  *  oysters,*  from  1,200  to 
1,600  per  bushel. 

<*  The  food  of  the  oyster,  with  every  show 
of  reason,  is  supposed  to  consist  of  minute 
infusorial  animals  with  which  sea  water 
abounds. 

"  When  kept  in  an  aquarium,  the  oyster 
may  be  observed  to  lie  with  its  shells  slightly 
apart,  and  by  means  of  the  ciliary  organs  of 
its  'beard,'  or  branchial  fringe,  to  create  a 
continuous  current  of  water,  which  thus  brings 
within  its  reach  the  nutritive  particles  of  which 
it  stands  in  need,  as  well  as  to  pass  excre- 
mentitious  matter  like  other  molluscous  ani- 
mals. 

*'  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  oyster  is 
greatly  improved  in  condition  and  edible  quali- 
ties by  being  transplanted  from  situations  in 
the  open  sea  to  places  where  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  water  is  discharged.  This  is 
the  origin  of  Pliny's  remark,  <  Oaudent  dul* 
eibus  aqvis  et  ubi  plurinii  influent  amnes.* 

'*  In  the  London  market,  oysters  are  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  '  natives '  and  '  com- 
mons.' 

''Native  oysters  are  those  bred  in  the 
vraters  of  the  Thames  estuary  and  the  creeks 
of  its  affluents,  both  of  the  Kent  and  Essex 
sides. 

"  The  superiority  of  the  native  oyster  con- 
sists in  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  fish 
compared  with  that  of  the  shell,  its  remark- 
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able  saccolence,  delicate  flayonr,  and  compact 
shape,  as  well  as  the  hardness  and  brilliancy 
of  its  shell. 

**  The  price  at  which  natives  sell  is  accord- 
ingly yeiy  high  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  kinds,  and  has  lately  roled,  for  oysters 
of  from  four  to  six  years*  growth,  from  45<.  to 
60«.  per  bnshel,  containing  about  1,600. 

''By  the  term  'commons'  are  known  all 
other  oysters,  which  are,  however,  distin- 
gnished  from  each  other  by  the  name  of  the 
locality  from  which  they  are  taken,  snch  as 
Channel  oysters,  Jersey  oysters,  West  Conntry 
oysters,  &c. 

"  The  price  of  commons  runs  according  to 
the  place  where  they  have  been  fished  and 
their  condition,  frY)m  6s,  to  15«.  per  bushel, 
containing  on  an  average  about  1,200  oysters. 

''  Oyster  beds  are  of  two  kinds  as  regards 
the  quality  of  their  produce,  namely  beds  of 
common  and  beds  of  native  oysters. 

"  Of  two  kinds  as  respects  their  proprietor- 
ship, namely,  public  beds  and  private  beds. 

"  Of  two  kinds  as  to  their  origin  and  system 
of  managepient,  namely,  natural  and  artificial. 

"  What  mainly  distinguishes  beds  of  native 
from  beds  of  common  oysters  is,  of  course,  the 
quality  of  the  fish  which  they  produce. 

"It  is  at  present  impossible  to  say  to  what 
cause  or  combination  of  causes  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  great  superiority  of  natives  over  all  other 
oysters.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  the  native  beds  is,  that  they 
are  all  situated  on  the  '  London  Clay,*  or  geo- 
logical formations  of  similar  character. 

"  Beginning  on  the  Kent  shore,  the  native 
beds  extend  at  irregular  intervals  westward 
from  Bamsgate — ^the  modem  representative  of 
Boman  Butupia,  celebrated  in  ancient  times 
for  its  famous  '  Butupians  * — ^to  Sheemess  and 
Queenborough,  and  eastward  on  the  Essex 
coast  and  its  rivers,  from  Leigh  to  Harwich 
Harbour. 

''  Oyster  beds  in  eveiy  other  part  of  the 
country  are  considered  beds  of  common  oysters. 

"  Many  of  the  best  known  beds  of  native 
oysters  are  to  a  veiy  great  extent  factitious. 
They  possess  no  certain  power  of  reproduction, 
and  would  soon  become  exhausted  unless  sup- 
plied with  brood  from  other  beds  better  situated 
for  the  retention  of  spawn  and  the  production 
of  spat. 


''  Of  this  kind  are  the  celebrated  Whitstable 
oyster  beds,  where  a  good  fall  of  spat  is  a 
mere  accident,  which,  however,  Bometimes  puts 
as  much  as  8O,000Z,  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Whitstable  Oyster  Company  in  one  year,  by 
rendering  the  purchase  of  brood  nnnecessaiy. 

"  No  artificial  contrivances  of  any  kind  are 
in  use  on  those  beds  for  saving  the  spawn, 
which  is  left  to  settle  by  chance  on  the  cnlteh 
of  the  beds,  ot  on  the  adjoining  foreshore,  or 
else  to  be  drifted  off  to  sea  and  lost. 

"  Certain  of  the  native  grounds,  as,  for 
instance,  '  the  Pont,'  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Colne  and  BUckwater  rivers,  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  remarkable  for  furnishing  an  apparently 
inexhaustible  supply  of  spat,  from  which,  in  the 
shape  of  brood,  the  Whitstable  and  other  Kent 
and  Essex  oyster  beds  are  mainly  kept  stocked. 

"  This  product,  so  precious  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Thames  oyster  beds,  has  recently 
risen  greatly  in  value,  having  been  sold  in  the 
season  of  1862-8  as  high  as  40«.  per  boshel. 

"  Private  oyster  beds  are  those  which  fiom 
time  immemorial  have  been  in  the  exclusiTe 
possession  of  individuals  or  companies,  and  are 
marked  out  by  buoys  or  other  boundaries. 

"  All  other  oyster-beds  are  public  property, 
and  open  to  all. 

'*  On  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  kw 
in  England  relative  to  navigable  waters,  the 
existing  private  beds,  being  sitnated  below  low- 
water  mark,  are  limited  to  those  of  ancient 
date,  because  there  at  present  exists  no  power 
to  restrain  any  one  from  appropriating  oysters 
bred  naturally,  or  laid  down  in  places  not  hehi 
by  prescriptive  or  other  recognised  right. 

"  In  Ireland,  however,  the  commissioners  of 
fisheries  have  been  recently  empowered  to  grant 
licences  under  the  Crown  for  the  exclnsiTe 
right  of  growing  and  fishing  oysters  in  places 
suited  for  the  purpose  to  whidi  no  prior  claims 
are  found  to  exist. 

"  The  same  state  of  things  exists  with  respect 
to  the  foreshores  of  which  the  Crown  claims  to 
have  control,  with  exception  only  of  such  as 
have  been  ceded  by  grant  or  otherwise.  In 
certain  districts,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
estuaiy  of  the  Thames,  the  Crown  has  to  a 
very  great  extent  lost  or  disposed  of  its  rights 
to  the  foreshores,  which  have  consequently 
become  the  private  property  of  the  a^oining 
landowners. 
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''  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  foreshores  are  in 
general  carefully  preserved  by  the  proprietors 
for  the  sake  of  the  winkles,  cockles,  and  mus- 
sels which  they  produce,  as  well  as  for  the 
laying  down  in  spring  of  common  oysters  to 
fatten  for  sale  during  the  following  months 
of  Rammer  and  autumn. 

**  Natural  oyster  beds,  properly  so  called,  are 
for  the  most  part  beds  of  common  oysters,  and 
generally  public  property.  They  are  always 
situated  beyond  low- water  mark,  and  are  sel- 
dom covered  with  less  than  three  feet  of  water 
at  low  tide. 

"  Some  beds  of  native  oysters,  however,  are 
true  natural  beds:  the  principal  Golne  beds 
belong  to  this  category.  Bnt  those  beds  of 
native  oysters  which  require  to  be  kept  in  stock 
by  the  laying  down  of  extraneous  brood,  cannot 
be  reckoned  truly  natural. 

"  The  hitter  hold  an  intermediate  position 
between  natural  beds  properly  so  called,  and 
those  of  strictly  artificial  character,  none  of 
which  have  hitherto  been  formed  in  England. 

''Artificial  oyster-beds,  truly  so  called,  are 
those  in  which  reproduction  is  secured  by  arti- 
ficial means. 

"  With  the  single  exception  of  the  oyster-beds 
of  the  Lake  of  Fusaro,  near  Naples,  which  had 
their  origin  in  Roman  times,  they  are  of  modem 
creation,  having  been  invented  by  Professor 
Coste,  and  worked  out  by  him  on  the  French 
coast,  to  which  they  are  as  yet  confined. 

"  Beds  of  this  description  are  formed  on  the 
foreshores,  and  not  below  low-water. 

"The  object  of  placing  them  on  ebb-dry 
ground  is  to  facilitate  the  construction  and  care 
of  the  contrivances  which  are  required  for  re- 
taining and  fixing  the  spawn,  as  well  as  the 
'  working  *  of  the  oysters  on  the  beds. 

**  Working  is  an  operation  by  which  oysters< 
are  greatly  improved.  It  consists  in  detaching 
the  brood  from  the  cultch,  separating  young 
oysters  when  joined  together,  destroying  star- 
fish, dog-whelks,  mussels,  and  other  vermin, 
as  well  as  in  removing,  by  stirring  it  up,  the 
ooze  or  '  sludge,*  which  is  liable  to  settle  on 
the  beds  and  smother  the  oysters. 

'<  On  beds  situated  below  low-water  mark, 
working  has  to  be  done  in  boats  by  dredging, 
and  requires  as  many  as  eight  men  per  acre. 
Beds  on  the  foreshores  are  worked  by  men  on 
foot  and  armed  with  rakes,  two  of  whom  suiEce 


to  keep  in  order  one  acre  of  artificial  oyster- 
beds. 

'*  Working  by  dredge  firom  boats,  besides 
being  less  efEicacious  than  working  on  ebb-diy 
ground,  owing  to  the  beds  being  hidden  from 
view,  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being 
destructive  to  the  tender  spat  and  brood  which 
are  readily  ii^jured  by  the  heavy  dredge  in  its 
passage  along  the  bottom. 

**  Frost  in  winter,  and  the  8un*s  rays  in 
summer,  both  of  which  are  destructive  to  oysters 
left  dry  by  the  tide,  are  prevented  ii\juring  the 
stock,  on  artificial  beds,  by  arranging  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain 
about  a  foot  of  water  at  ebb-tide. 

**  The  experience  of  the  French  in  this 
respect  is  borne  out  by  that  of  the  proprietors 
of  some  of  the  foreshores  in  the  Thames,  where 
spat  falls  naturally  from  time  to  time  in  uncer- 
tain quantities.  They  find  that  such  spat  can 
always  be  preserved  and  reared,  even  in  the 
most  severe  winters,  on  those  portions  of  their 
grounds  where  the  water,  when  at  its  lowest, 
lies  a  foot  deep,  or  even  less. 

*'  The  average  rate  of  reproduction  obtained 
in  France  by  artificial  breeding  aiTangements 
is  about  fourteen-fold,  which,  after  paying  ex- 
penses, leaves  a  clear  profit  of  1,000  per  cent. 
Though  affording  a  very  handsome  return,  this 
still  exhibits  an  enormous  amount  of  waste 
which  further  improvements  in  the  means  of 
arresting  and  fixing  the  spawn  will  no  doubt 
greatly  lessen,  and  to  that  extent  augment  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  artificial  oyster  cul- 
ture." 


BILLS  WHICH  DID  NOT  BECOME  LAW. 
Meutera  and  Operatives. — An  Act  to  establish 

equitable  councils  of  conciliation  to  adjust 

differences  between  masters  and  operatives. 

(The  Lord  Saint  Leonards.)  May  8,  1866. 

(92  L.) 

"  Power  to  be  granted  to  her  Miyesty  or 
Secretary  of  State  to  license  councils  of  con- 
ciliation, when  desired  by  any  number  of  masters 
and  workmen.  The  council  to  consist  of  not 
less  than  two  masters  and  two  workmen,  or  of 
more  than  ten  masters,  and  ten  workmen  and 
chairman.  The  petitioners  for  the  council  to 
elect  the  first  council. 

**  The  council  to  have  power  to  appoint  their 
own  chairman,  clerk,  or  such  other  officer  or 
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officers  as  thej  may  de^n  reqnisite,  to  hear 
and  determine  all  questions  of  dispute  and 
difference  between  masters  and  workmen,  which 
may  be  submitted  to  them  by  both  parties,  and 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  and  authority  granted 
to  arbitrators  and  referees ;  and  any  award  the 
said  equitable  councils  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration may  make  in  any  case  of  dispute  or 
difference  submitted  to  them,  to  be  final  and 
conclusive  between  the  parties  to  such  arbitra- 
tion, without  being  subject  to  reriew  or  chal- 
lenge by  any  court  or  authority  whatsoever ; 
the  said  council  being  further  authorized  to 
acyudicate  upon  and  determine  any  other  case 
of  dispute  or  difference  submitted  to  them  by 
the  mutual  consent  of  master  and  workman  or 
masters  and  workmen,  and  the  same  proceed- 
ings of  distress,  sale,  and  imprisonment  as  are 
provided  by  the  said  recited  Acts  or  any  of 
them  to  be  had  towards  enforcing  every  such 
award  (by  application  to  any  justice  of  the 
peace,)  as  are  prescribed  for  enforcing  awards 
made  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
them  or  any  of  them ;  but  the  council  not  to 
be  authorized  to  establish  a  rate  of  wages  or 
price  of  labour  or  workmanship  at  which  the 
workman  shall  in  future  be  paid. 

«  A  quorum  of  not  less  than  three  (one 
being  a  master  and  another  a  workman,  and 
the  third  the  chairman,)  may  constitute  a 
council  for  the  hearing  and  a^udication  of 
cases  of  dispute,  and  may  accordingly  make 
their  award ;  but  a  committee  of  council,  to  be 
denominated  the  committee  of  conciliation,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  council,  consisting  of  one 
master  and  one  workman,  who  shall  sit  at  such 
times  as  shall  be  appointed,  and  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  shall  require ; 
and  all  cases  or  questions  of  dispute  which 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  council  by  both 
parties  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  referred  to 
the  said  committee  of  conciliation,  who  shall 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  parties  in  difference ; 
when  such  reconciliation  shall  not  be  effected, 
the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be  remitted  to  the 
council  to  be  disposed  of  as  a  contested  matter 
in  the  regular  course. 

«  The  chairman  of  the  council,  who  shall  be 
some  person  unconnected  with  trade,  to  preside 
at  their  meetings,  and  to  be  appointed  at  their 
first  meeting  after  obtaining  such  licence  as 
aforesaid  ;  when  the  votes  of  the  council  shall 


be  equal,  the  chairman  for  the  time  being  is  to 
have  the  casting  vote. 

'*  No  counsel,  solicitors,  or  attomies  to  be 
allowed  to  attend  on  any  hearing  before  the 
council  or  the  committee  of  conciliation. 

''On  the  first  Monday  in  November,  the 
council  and  chairman  to  be  appointed  to  remsin 
in  office,  until  the  appointment  of  a  new 
council. 

"  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  each  person 
being  twenty- one  years  of  age,  belonging  to 
the  trade,  having  a  licence  for  a  council,  and 
being  an  inhabitant  householder  or  part  occu- 
pier of  any  house,  warehouse,  counting  house, 
or  other  property,  who  being  a  master  in  such 
trade,  has  resided  and  carried  on  the  same 
within  the  limits  of  any  city,  borough,  town, 
stewartry,  riding,  division,  barony,  liberty,  or 
other  place,  wherever  an  equitable  council  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  is  formed,  for  the 
space  of  six  calendar  months  previous  to  the 
ninth  of  November  in  any  one  year,  and  being 
a  workman  has  resided  for  a  like  period  within 
the  same  limits,  and  has  worked  at  his  trade  or 
calling  seven  years  previous  to  the  ninth  day 
of  November  in  any  one  year,  to  be  entitled 
to  be  registered  as  a  voter  for  the  election  of 
the  council,  and  shall  be  qualified  to  be  elected 
a  member  of  such  council ;  but  the  masters 
shall  appoint  their  own  portion  of  the  council, 
and  the  workmen  elect  their  portion  of  the 
council. 

''  A  register  of  voters  to  be  kept,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  council  to  convene  meetings  of 
masters  and  meetings  of  workmen  by  advertise- 
ment fourteen  clear  days  previous  to  the  first 
day  of  November,  to  elect  the  council." 


IlaUway  Debentures  Begistry  BUL  —  An  Act 
for  the  registry  of  railway  debentures  and 
debenture  stock.     (The  Earl  of  Belmore.) 
May  11,  1865.    (99  l.) 
Railway  companies  to  make  yearly  returns 
to  the  registrar  of  joint    stock    companies. 
Every  railway  company  to  deliver  to  the  regis- 
trar, every  debenture,  bond,  or  certificate  of 
debenture  stock,  and  the  registrar  after  having 
ascertained  that  the  company  has  not  exceeded 
the  sum  authorized  to  be  borrowed,  to  register 
the  same.   The  holders  of  statutory  debentures 
and  debenture  stock,  duly  registered,  to  have  a 
priority  to  all  the  other  debts  of  their  respec- 
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five  companies.  Persons  may  inspect  the 
register  on  payment  of  a  fee.  The  returns  to 
be  made  to  consist  of  the  borrowing  power, 
amonnt  authorized  by  Acts  and  sanctioned  by 
fihareholders,  with  the  date  when  sanctioned ; 
the  amonnt  of  debenture  bonds,  and  stock 
outstanding  at  date  of  register  of  issue  of 
bonds  or  debentures,  and  of  certificates  of 
debenture  stock,  and  of  discharges  of  the 
same. 


Companies'  Workmen^s  EcUioation. — An  Act  to 
enable  companies  and  corporations  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  education  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  families  of  their  workmen. 
(The  Archbishop  of  York.)  May  28,  1865. 
(121  L.) 

A  minority  of  a  meeting  of  three-fourths 
of  shareholders  may  yote  money  for  purposes 
of  education,  worship,  or  religions  instruction  of 
the  families  of  the  persons  employed  by  them, 
and  appropriate  land  for  the  same  purposes. 


Protection  of  Ftmale  Children.  —  An  Act  to 
amend  the  statute  9  Geo.  4.  c.  31,  and  the 
14  &  15  Yict.  c  100,  8.  29.  (LoitL  Denman.) 
July  6,  1865.     (265 1^) 
Abuse  of  girls  above  10  and  under  14,  to 

be  a  misdemeanor. 


Maihcay  Pcusengers.  —  An  Act  for  the  better 
security  of  railway  passengers.    (Lord  Saint 
Leonards.)    June  18,  1865.     (149  l.) 
Both  doors  of  railway  carriages  not  to  be 

locked  whilst  the  passengers  are  within. 


Metalliferoiu  Mines.  —  An    Act    relating    to 
metalliferous  mines.     (Lord  Bossie.)    June 
16,  1865,     (168  L.) 
A  board  of  commissioners  to  be  appointed 

for  the  supervision   of  metalliferous    mines. 

Certain  rales  to  be  prescribed  to  be  observed 

at  every  mine. 


Fvblic  Schools  BUL — ^An  Act  to  make  further 
provision  for  the  good  government  and  exten- 
sion of  certain  public  schools.    (The  Earl 
of  Clarendon.) 
**  *  The  governing  body'  of  a  school  to  mean — 

(1.)  At  Eton,  the  provost  and  fellows. 

(2.)  At  Winchester,  the  warden  and  fellows. 


(8.)  At  Westminster,  the  deao  and  chapter. 

(4.)  At  Charterhouse,  the  governors. 

(6.)  At  BLarrow,  the  governors. 

(6.)  At  Rugby,  the  trustees. 

(7.)  At  Shrewsbury,  the  trustees. 
"  The  <  boys  on  the  foundation '  to  mean — 
(1.)  At  Eton,  the  King's  scholars  or  scholars 
belonging  to  the  college  of  Eton.  (2.)  At 
Winchester,  the  scholars  belonging  to  the 
college  of  St.  Mary,  Winchester.  (8.)  At  West- 
minster, the  Queen's  scholars  and  Bii^op 
Williams'  scholars.  (4.)  At  Charterhouse,  the 
foundation  scholars  or  boys  nominated  by  the 
governors,  and  entitled  to  receive  gratuitous 
education.  (5.)  At  Harrow,  the  boys  entitled 
to  education  whoUy  or  partially  gratuitous  by 
reason  of  their  being  sons  of  inhabitants  of 
Harrow.  (6.)  At  Rugby,  the  boys  entitled  to 
education  wholly  or  partially  gratuitous  by 
reason  of  their  being  sons  of  residents  in 
Riigby»  or  within  a  certain  distance  of  Rugby. 
(7.)  At  Shrewsbuiy,  the  boys  entitled  to  edu- 
cation wholly  or  partially  gratuitous  by  reason 
of  their  being  sons  of  burgesses. 

<*  The  governing  body  of  evexy  school  may 
make  statutes  with  respect  to  all  or  any  of 
the  following  matters : — 

(1.)  With  respect  to  the  boys  on  the  foun- 
dation, to  remove,  wholly  or  partially,  local  or 
other  restrictions  on  the  class  of  boys  entitled 
to  become  boys  on  the  foundation,  to  make 
admission  on  the  foundation  wholly  or  partially 
dependent  on  proficiency  in  a  competitive  or 
other  examination,  and  to  define  the  age  for 
the  admission  of  such  a  boy,  and  the  age  at 
which  he  may  be  required  to  leave  the  school. 
(2.)  With  respect  to  the  privileges  and  number 
of  boys  on  the  foundation,  to  abridge  or  extend 
such  number  and  privileges  whenever,  from 
change  of  circumstances,  it  seems  expedient  to 
abridge  or  extend  them.  (8.)  With  respect  to 
scholarships,  exhibitions,  or  other  emoluments, 
either  tenable  at  the  school,  or  tenable  after 
quitting  the  school  by  boys  educated  thereat, 
to  do  all  or  any  of  the  following  things ;  that 
is  to  say, — 

a.  To  consolidate  any  two  or  more  of  such 
emoluments ;  to  divide  any  single  emo- 
lument into  two  or  more;  to  convert 
any  scholarship  or  exhibition  tenable  at 
the  school  into  a  prize  or  prizes ;  to 
remove  any  restrictions  on  the  election 
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or  sppointment  to  such  emolnments ;  to 
open  to  general  or  limited  competition 
within  the  school  emolnments  now  con- 
ferred otherwise  than  hy  competitiTe 
examination ;  and  to  define  or  vary  the 
subjects  of  examination  for  any  emo- 
lument ;    provided  that  the  foregoing 
powers  shall  not  extend  to  any  emola- 
m^it  created  within  fifty  years  before 
the  passing  of  this  Act ;  and, 
6«  To  convert  emolnments  attached  to  any 
particular  college  at  Oxford  or.  Cam- 
bridge, bat  not  payable  ont  of  fonds 
held  by  snch  college,  into  emoluments 
>  tenable  at  any  college  in  either  university. 
(4.)  With  respect  to  the  mode  and  conditions 
of  appointment  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice 
iiie  patronage  of  which  is  vested  in  the  govern- 
ing body  as  such,  or  to  which  persons  educated 
at  or  connected  with  the  school  have  an  exclu- 
sive or  preferential  claim.     (6.)  With  respect 
to  the  salaries  of  the  masters,  so  far  as  they 
are  payable  out  of  property  belonging  to  or 
held  in  trust  for  the  school,  with  power  to 
abolish  any  mastership  other  than  the  head 
mastership.     (6.)  With  respect  to  the  disposal 
of  the  surplus  income  of  the  property  of  the 
achool.    (7.)  In  the  case  of  Eton  and  Win- 
chester, with  respect  to  any  collegiate  office 
which  does  not  entitle  the  holder  to  a  place  in 
the  governing  body. 

''The  governing  body  of  any  school  may 
consolidate  and  amend  any  existing  statutes  or 
regulations  relating  to  such  school ;  and  also 
alter  their  constitutions. 

(1.)  Where  two  or  more  schools  are  in- 
terested in  any  sehoLirship,  exhibition,  or 
emolument,  a  statute  made  by  the  governing 
body  of  one  school  shall  not  afiect  the  int^est 
of  any  other  school,  except  with  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  governors,  trustees,  or 
other  governing  body  of  the  last- mentioned 
flchooL  (2.)  Where  any  statute  proposed  to 
be  made  by  the  governing  body  of  a  school 
aflfects  any  scholarship,  exhibition,  or  emolu- 
ment attached  to  any  college  in  either  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  notice 
in  writing  of  such  intended  statute  shall  be 
given  to  the  head  of  such  college  two  months 
at  least  before  such  statute  is  rabmitted  to  the 
special  commissioners  as  herein-after  men- 
tioned.   (3.)  No  statute  made  by  the  governing 


body  of  a  school  under  this  Act  shall  be  of  any 
validity  until  the  same  has  been  approved  bj 
her  Migesty  in  Council,  as  herein-after  men- 
tioned, but  when  so  approved  all  the  requisi- 
tions of  this  Act  in  respect  thereto  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  duly  complied  with,  and 
the  statute  shall  be  of  the  same  force  as  if  it 
had  been  contamed  in  this  Act,  subject  never- 
theless to  the  power  of  alteration  or  repeal 
herein  -  after  conferred :  provided  that  the 
governing  body,  before  making  regulations  on 
any  subject  affecting  the  management  or  in- 
struction of  the  school,  shall  consult  the  head 
master  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  him  fhll 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  his  views. 

''  All  statutes  made  by  the  governing  body 
of  a  school  to  be  laid  before  her  Majesty  in 
Council,  and  be  forthwith  published  in  the 
London  Gazette. 

''The  governing  body  to  have  a  geuenJ 
power  to  make  regulations  : — 

**  (1.)  With  respect  to  the  number  of  bojs, 
other  than  boys  on  the  foundation,  in  the  school, 
their  ages  and  the  conditions  of  admissiott  to 
the  school.  (2.)  With  respect  to  the  mode  m 
which  the  boys,  whether  on  the  foundation  or 
not,  are  to  be  boarded  and  lodged,  and  the 
conditions  on  which  leave  to  keep  a  boarding 
house  should  be  given.  (8.)  With  respect  to 
the  payments  'to  be  made  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  the  boys,  other  than  boys  on 
the  foundation,  including  fees  and  charges  of 
all  kinds,  and  to  payments  by  boys  on  the 
foundation  in  respect  of  anything  which  they 
are  not  entitied  to  receive  gratuitously:  And 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  monies  to 
to  be  derived  firom  those  sources,  and  of  monies 
paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  foundation  on 
account  of  the  instruction  of  boys  on  the 
foundation.  (4.)  With  respect  to  attendance 
at  divine  service,  and,  where  the  school  has  a 
chapel  of  its  own,  with  respect  to  the  chapel 
sorvices  and  the  appointment  of  preachers. 
(5.)  With  respect  to  the  times  and  lengthen 
the  ordinaiy  holidays.  (6.)  With  respect  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  and  of  the 
premises  connected  therewith.  (7.)  With  re- 
spect to  the  introduction  of  new  branches  of 
study,  and  the  suppression  of  old  ones,  and  the 
relative  importance  to  be  assigned  to  each 
branch  of  study,  and  with  respect  to  the  system 
of  promotion  in  the  school.     (8.)  With  respect 
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to  the  general  disposal  (otherwise  than  by  way 
of  mortgage  or  alienation)  of  any  sorplas  in- 
come belonging  to  the  school  in  snch  manner 
as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  gOTeming  body, 
best  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  school  as  a 
place  of  education. 

'*  No  candidate  for  the  foundation  at  Eton 
to  be  entitled  to  preference  by  reason  of  his 
place  of  birth  or  abode. 

''In  the  election  of  a  candidate  for  the 
foundation  at  Eton  the  provost  of  Eton,  and  in 
the  election  of  a  candidate  from  Eton  to  a 
scholarship  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  the 
proTost  of  King's  College,  shall,  if  the  votes 
are  equally  divided,  have  a  second  vote. 

''A  scheme  to  be  prepared  for  the  appro- 
priation of  the  revenues  for  Harrow  and  Bugby 
schools.  A  special  commission  to  be  appointed 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  A  scheme  of 
appropriation  of  estate  to  Westminster  schools 
to  be  prepared,  and  one  for  constituting  the 
parish  of  Eton  a  distinct  vicarage,  and  to  re- 
move Westminster  school  or  Charterhouse 
school  to  other  sites. 


Divine  Worship  in  the  Church  of  England. — 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the 
performance  of  Divine  Worship  in  the  Church 
of  England  (the  Marquess  of  Westmeath) 
June  26,  1865.     (218  l.) 
"  Whereas  by  an  Act  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  years  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  chapter  four,  it  is  enacted,  that 
the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  contained  in 
'the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments  and  other  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church  according  to  the  use 
of  the  Church  of  England,'  referred  to  in  and 
annexed  to  the  said  Act,   shall  upon  every 
Lord's  Day,  and  upon  all  other  days  and  occa- 
sions, and  at  the  times  apppointed  in  and  by 
the  same,  be  openly  and  solemnly  read   by 
all  and  every  minister  or  curate  in  every  church, 
chapel,  or  other  place  of  public  worship  within 
this  realm  of  England,  dominion  of  Wales, 
and  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed :  And  whereas 
certain  parts  of  the  said  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayers  and  Services  contained  in  the  said  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  are  prefaced  by  rubiical 
directions,  which  imply  doubts  whether  the 
same  may  not  be  said  or  sung :  And  whereas 
it  is  expedient  to  remove  such  and  other  doubts 
Vol.  n. 


respecting  the  meaning  of  the  rubric  of  the 
said  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

''The  several  parts  of  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayers  and  services  contained  in  the 
said  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  therein 
respectively  called  or  intituled  '  Yenite,  exulte- 
mus  Domino,'  'Te  Deum  laudamus/  'Bene- 
dioite,  onmia  Opera,'  '  Benedictus,'  '  Jubilate 
Deo,' '  Magnificat,'  *  Cantate  Domino,' '  Nunc 
dimittis,' '  Deus  misereatur,'  and  '  Gloria  Patri,' 
at  the  end  of  each  of  the  psalms  or  portions 
appointed  to  be  read  in  and  by  *  the  order  how 
the  psalter  is  appointed  to  be  read,'  contained 
in  the  pre&ce  to  the  said  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  shall  and  may  be  read  or  sung,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  minister,  as  and  when  the  same 
or  BJaj  of  them  occur  and  are  used  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  divine  service  on  every  Lord's 
Day  and  upon  all  other  days  and  times  ap- 
pointed in  and  by  the  said  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  but  the  remainder  of  the  said  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer  and  other  services  afore- 
said shall  be  solemnly  read ;  anything  in  the 
said  or  any  other  Act,  or  in  the  said  rubric,  or 
in  any  canons,  injunctions,  or  ordinances,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"  So  much  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of.  Queen  Elizabeth,  chapter  two, 
as  enacts  '  that  such  ornaments  of  the  church 
and  of  the  ministers  thereof  shall  be  retained 
and  be  in  use  as  was  in  this  Church  of  England 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,'  and 
the  note  or  paragraph  to  the  same  or  the  like 
effect  in  the  rubric  of  the  said  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  immediately  preceding  '  the  order  for 
the  Morning  Prayer  '  therein,  shall  be  and  the 
same  ai*e  hereby  repealed ;  and  every  minister, 
at  the  time  of  the  Communion,  and  at  all  other 
times  in  his  ministration,  shall  have  and  wear 
a  surplice  with  sleeves  only,  and,  if  he  see  fit, 
being  a  graduate,  such  hood  as  pertaineth  to 
his  degree,  and  if  any  question  arise  toachiug 
the  material  and  form  of  such  suq)lice  with 
sleeves  the  same  shall  be  decided  by  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  ordinary. 

•*  The  minister  of  every  parish,  by  himself 
or  his  duly  appointed  curate,  or  other  per- 
son lawfully  officiating  for  him,  shall  and 
is  hereby  required  to  conform  to  and  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  in 
case  he  shall    refuse  or  neglect  so  to  do  it 
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shall  bd  lawfnl  for  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  which  such  parish  is  situate,  on  the  same 
being  made  to  appear  to  him,  and  he  is 
hereby  required,  forthwith  to  suspend  and  in- 
hibit the  performance  by  snch  minister  of  any 
services  of  the  chnrch  so  long  as  he  shall  so 
refuse  or  neglect  as  aforesaid ;  and  such  bishop 
shall  make  proTision  for  the  service  of  the 
church  during  such  refusal  or  neglect,  by  the 
appointment  of  a  curate  for  that  purpose,  and 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  bishop  to  set  apart 
and  assign  such  portion  of  the  annual  income 
of  the  benefice  of  such  minister  as  such  bishop 
shall  see  fit  to  such  curate,  and  to  provide  for 
payment  thereof,  if  necessary,  by  sequestration 
of  the  living. 

''  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, — '  minister ' 
shall  mean  and  include  the  minister  or  incum- 
bent of  any  parish,  district,  chapelry,  parson- 
age, vicarage,  or  benefice  with  cure,  in  England, 
Wales,  and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed : 
'Parish'  shall  mean  and  include  any  parish, 
district,  chapelry,  or  other  place  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  including  or 
having  therein  any  parsonage,  vicarage,  or 
benefice  with  cure  :  *  Bead '  used  in  this  Act 
and  in  the  said  Act  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth of  Charles  the  Second,  chapter  four, 
and  in  the  former  Acts  or  laws  therein  referred 
to,  shall  mean  '  read '  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  as  contradistinguished  firom 
*  say  or  sing ;'  and  the  words  '  say  or  sing,' 
and  '  Mattins  and  Evensong,'  used  in  the  said 
former  Acts,  shall,  in  construing  thtf  same,  be 
understood  to  mean  '  read  '  and  '  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayers.' 

**  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  any  cathedral 
or  collegiate  church  or  chapel,  or  to  the  churches 
or  chapels  of  other  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
not  being  parish  or  district  churches  or  chapels, 
nor  to  the  ministers  or  other  ecclesiastical 
functionaries  thereof. 


Law  of  Evidence. — ^A  Bill  for  the  further 
amendment  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  and  the 
Practice  in  certain  Courts  of  Justice.  (Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly,  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  Mr. 
McMahon.)  (14th  Feb.  1865.)  (20.) 
Parties  to  action  for  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage  to  be  admissible  as  witnesses ;  par- 
ties to  any  suit  instituted  in  consequence  of 


adultery  may  ofier  themselves  as  witnesses  on 
their  own  behalf. 

Any  person  on  trial  for  treason,  felony,  or 
misdemeanor  may  ofier  himself  as  a  witness  on 
his  own  behalf. 

Any  person  charged  with  ofience  punishable 
on  summary  conviction  may  offer  himself  as  a 
witness  on  his  own  behalf. 
'   Such  persons  to  be  sworn,  and  subject  to 
cross-examination. 

On  trial  for  felony  or  misdemeanor,  counsel 
for  prosecution  and  prisoner  or  his  counsel  to 
be  allowed  to  sum  up  in  certain  cases. 

Special  juries  allowed  for  the  trial  of  indict- 
ments in  certain  cases. 

Any  court  of  justice  may  refer  questions  of 
legitimacy,  or  of  right  to  be  considered  British 
subjects,  to  a  jury. 


Cajntal  Punisliment  tcithin  Gaols. — ^A  Bill  to 
provide  for  the  carrying    out    of    Capital 
Punishments  within  Gaols.     (Mr.  Hibbert, 
Mr.  Bontham  Carter,  and  Viscount  Enfield.) 
20ih  Feb.  1865.     (80.) 
The  sentence  of  death  to  be  executed  on  a 
prisoner  to  be  carried  into  effect  within  the 
walls  of  the  gaol.     The  sheriff  and  ofiicers  of 
gaol  to  witness  the  execution,  and  any  justices 
of  the  peace  and  others  may  witness  the  same. 
The  surgeon   to  sign   a  certificate,   and  the 
sheriff  and  officers  of  the  gaol  to  sign  a  decla- 
ration.    The  coroner  to  hold  an  inquest  on  the 
body  of  every  prisoner  executed. 


Borough  Franchise  Extension, — ^A  Bill  to  ex- 
tend the  Parliamentary  Franchise  in  Cities 
and  Boroughs  in  England  and  Wales.  (Mr. 
Baines,  Mr.  Bazley,  Mr.  Scholefield,  and 
Mr.  William  Edward  Forster.)  21st  Feb. 
1865.     (82.) 

The  occupation  of  premises  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  6i.  to  confer  a  right  to  vote. 
A  building,  when  held  jointly  with  land,  re- 
quired to  be  of  the  separate  value  of  SI. 


Libel. — A  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  of  Libel,  and 
for  more  effectively  securing  the  Liberty  of 
the  Press.  (Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen,  Mr. 
Longfield,  and  Mr.  Hennessy.)  21si  ^eb. 
1866.  (83.) 
Without  the  sanction  of  the  law  officers  of 

the  Crown,  no  private  prosecutor  shall  be  at 
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liberty  to  prefer  an  indictment  for  any  libel 
other  than  a  libel  published  with  intent  to  extort. 
The  defendant  on  a  trial  of  an  indictment  or  in- 
formation for  libel  may  offer  himself  as  a  witness, 
and  so  may  the  defendant's  wife  or  husband. 

No  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  or  periodical 
publication  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for  a 
faithful  report  of  a  speech  at  a  public  meetings 
nnless  he  shall  decline  to  publish  a  fair  reply 
to  the  speech  complained  of. 

To  an  action  for  a  published  libel,  it  shall 
be  a  defence  that  the  defendant  believed  the 
libel  to  be  true,  and  that  he  published  the 
same  for  a  lawful  object,  or  as  a  fair  comment, 
unless  the  libel  has  caused  or  is  likely  to  cause 
actual  damage  to  the  plaintiff. 

In  all  actions  for  libel  the  defandant  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  pay  money  into  court. 

In  cases  where  the  damages  are  under  20^., 
the  defendant  shall  get  his  costs,  and  to  carry 
costs  for  the  plaintiff  the  damages  must  be 
oyer  40«. 

A  speaker  at  a  public  meeting  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  civilly  or  criminally  for  defama- 
tory matter  spoken  by  him  at  such  meeting. 

The  privileges  of  Parliament  or  other  public 
bodies  not  to  be  affected. 

The  truth  of  a  libel  may  be  pleaded  in  a 
short  form. 

Act  not  to  extend  to  Scotland. 


Oame,  IrehmL — ^A  Bill  to  amend  the  Law 
regulating  the  Shooting  and  Sale  of  Game 
in  Ireland.  (Sir  Hervey  Bruce  and  Colonel 
Forde.)  24th  Feb.  1865.  (42.)  Repeal 
of  part  of  the  Act  27  Geo.  8  and  of  87 
Geo.  8. 

**  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  no 
person  or  persons  shall  on  any  pretence  what- 
soever take,  kill,  or  destroy  any  pheasant 
between  the  first  day  of  February  and  the  first 
day  of  October  in  any  year,  or  any  partridge, 
landrail,  or  quail  between  the  first  day  of 
February  and  the  first  day  of  September  in 
any  year,  or  any  moor  game,  heath  game,  or 
^onse  between  the  tenth  day  of  December  and 
the  twelfth  day  of  August  in  any  year ;  and  if 
any  person  or  persons  shall  take,  kill,  or 
destroy  any  pheasant  between  the  first  day  of 
February  and  the  first  day  of  October  in  any 
year,  or  any  partridge,  landrail,  or  quail  be- 
tween the  first  day  of  February  alid  the  first 


day  of  September  in  any  year,  or  any  moor 
game,  heath  game,  or  grouse  between  the  tenth 
day  of  December  and  the  twelfth  day  of  August 
in  any  year,  every  such  person  or  persons  shall 
be  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as  by  the  said 
Acts  is  laid  upon  every  person  or  persons 
transgressing  the  same,  such  penalty  to  be 
imposed,  inflicted,  received,  and  applied  in  like 
manner,  and  under  the  same  rules  and  regula- 
tions, as  in  and  by  the  said  Acts  is  directed 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  forfeitures 
to  be  incurred  for  any  offence  against  the  game 
laws. 

<<  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  if 
any  person  licensed  to  deal  in  game  shall  buy 
or  sell,  or  knowingly  have  in  his  or  her  house, 
shop,  stall,  possession,  or  control,  any  bird  of 
game  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days  (one  in- 
clusive and  the  other  exclusive)  from  the  re- 
spective days  in  each  year  on  which  it  shall 
become  unlawful  to  kill  or  take  such  kinds  of 
game  respectively  as  aforesaid  ;  or  if  any  per- 
son, not  being  licensed  to  deal  in  game,  shall 
buy  or  sell  any  bird  of  game  after  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  days  (one  inclusive  and  the  other 
exclusive)  from  the  respective  days  in  each  year 
on  which  it  shall  become  unlawful  to  kill  or  take 
such  birds  of  game  respectively  as  aforesaid,  or 
shall  knowingly  have  in  his  house,  possession,  or 
control  any  bird  of  game  (except  birds  of  game 
kept  in  a  mew  or  feeding-place)  after  the  expi- 
ration of  forty  days  (one  inclusive  and  the 
other  exclusive)  from  the  respective  days  in 
each  year  on  which  it  shall  become  unlawful 
to  kill  or  take  such  birds  of  game  respectively 
as  aforesaid  ;  every  such  person  shall,  on  con- 
viction of  any  such  offence  before  two  justices 
of  the  peace,  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  head  of 
game  so  bought  or  sold,  or  found  in  his  or  her 
house,  shop,  possession,  or  control,  such  sum 
of  money,  not  exceeding  one  pound,  as  to  the 
convicting  justices  shall  seem  meet,  together 
with  the  costs  of  the  conviction. 


Inns  of  Court, — A  Bill  to  enable  the  Benchers 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  appoint  Judicial 
Committees  in  certain  cases  and  to  give  the 
necessary  powers  to  such  Committees.  (Sir 
George  Bowyer  and  Mr.  Hennessy.)  27th 
February,  1866.  (44.) 
•«  Whenever  any  charge  or  complaint  con- 
nected with  or  affecting  the  practice  and  the 
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duties  or  the  honour  of  the  legal  profession 
shall  he  made  against  any  barrister  to  the 
benchers  of  the  inn  of  court  in  England  of 
-virhich  he  is  a  member,  and  also  whenever  the 
benchers  of  any  of  the  four  inns  of  court  shall 
deem  it  necessary  or  expedient,  for  the  honour 
and  credit  of  the  legal  profession,  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  any  barrister  or  other 
member  of  their  inn,  and  also  whenerer  any 
objection  to  the  call  to  the  bar  of  any  student 
shall  be  made  to  the  benchers  of  the  inn  of 
court  to  which  such  student  belongs,  or  to  the 
admission  as  a  student  of  any  person,  in  every 
such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  benchers, 
if  they  shall  think  fit,  to  elect  from  their  own 
body  five  benchers  to  constitute  a  judicial 
committee  to  hear  and  determine  such  charge 
or  complaint,  or  such  matter  of  inquiry,  or 
such  objection  as  aforesaid* 

**  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  judicial 
committees  elected  as  aforesaid,  and  they  are 
hereby  required  in  every  such  case  to  hear 
and  determine  every  such  charge  or  complaint, 
or  such  matter  of  inquiry,  and  eveiy  such  ob- 
jection as  aforesaid ;  and  such  judicial  com- 
mittee shall  have  the  power  to  disbar  any 
barrister,  or  to  expel  from  the  inn  any  barris- 
ter or  other  member  of  such  inn  whom  such 
committee  shall  find  guilty  of  any  offence  de- 
serving such  punishment,  or  to  suspend  any 
such  barrister  or  other  member  of  the  inn  from 
practice  for  any  time  that  they  shall  think 
proper;  and  also  such  committee  shall  have 
power  to  hear  and  determine  any  objection 
made  to  the  call  to  the  bar  of  any  student  as 
aforesaid,  or  to  the  admission  of  any  person  as 
a  student. 

''No  barrister  shall  be  disbarred  or  sus- 
pended from  practice,  no  barrister  or  other 
member  of  any  inn  shall  be  expelled  from  such 
inn,  and  no  student  shall  be  refused  to  be 
called  to  the  bar,  and  no  person  shall  be  re- 
fused admission  as  a  student  to  any  inn  of 
court,  except  by  decision  of  a  judicial  com- 
mittee elected  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

**  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  barrister  or 
other  member  of  any  inn  of  court  against 
whom  any  charge  or  complaint  shall  be  brought 
before,  or  whose  conduct  shall  be  inquired 
into  by  any  such  judicial  committee,  or  any 
person  whoso  call  or  admission  shall  be  ob- 
jected to  as  aforesaid,  to  challenge  any  of  the 


members  of  such  judicial  committee  not  ex- 
ceeding three,  and  the  benchers  of  the  inn  of 
court  by  whom  such  committee  was  elected 
shall  thereupon  choose  some  other  bencher  or 
benchers  of  such  inn  of  court  to  hear  and 
determine  such  charge  or  complaint,  or  objec- 
tion in  the  place  of  the  member  or  members 
so  challenged." 

Appeal  to  the  judges. 

Power  for  judges  to  frame,  alter,  and 
amend  rules  for  election  of  judicial  committees, 
and  for  procedure. 

Committees  and  judges  to  sit  in  open  court, 
unless  parties  shall  consent  to  private  hearing. 

Conmdttees  and  judges  respectively  to  have 
powers  of  courts  of  record. 

Persons  giving  &lse  evidence  to  be  liable 
to  penalties  of  perjury. 


Church  Attendance. — ^A  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
Fines  for  Non-attendance  at  a  Place  of  Divine 
Worship  on  Sundays  and  Holy  Days. 
<'  Whereas  by  the  fourteenth  section  of  an  Act 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Ehzabeth,  chapter  two,  it  was  enacted  that  all 
and  every  person  and  persons  inhabiting  within 
this  realm,  or  any  other,  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
dominions,  should  diligently  and  fifcithfnlly, 
having  no  lawful  or  reasonable  excuse  to  be 
absent,  endeavour  themselves  to  resort  to  their 
parish  church  or  chapel  accustomed,  or  upon 
reasonable  let  thereof  to  some  usual  place  where 
Common  Prayer  and  such  service  of  God  should 
be  used  in  such  time  of  let,  upon  every  Sunday, 
and  other  days  ordained  and  used  to  be  kept 
as  Holy  Days,  upon  pain  of  punishment  by  the 
censurer  of  the  church,  and  also  upon  pain 
that  every  person  so  offending  should  forfeit 
for  every  such  offence  twelvepence,  to  be  levied 
by  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  where  each 
offence  should  be  done,  to  the  use  of  the  poor 
of  the  same  parish,  of  the  goods,  knds,  and 
tenements  of  such  offender  by  way  of  distress : 
And  whereas  by  an  act  passed  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  the  same  reign  it  was  enacted  that 
every  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  not 
repairing  to  some  church,  chapel,  or  usual  place 
of  Common  Prayer  for  one  month,  should  for- 
feit the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  and  should  be 
bound  with  two  sufficient  sureties  in  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds  at  least  to  the  good 
behaviour :  lllnd  whereas^  by.  an  Act  passed  in 
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the  third  year  of  the  reigb  of  James  the  First, 
the  said  forfeiture  in  the  said  statute  of  the 
first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  re-enacted : 
And  whereas,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  for 
the  repeal  of  certain  penalties  and  disabilities 
to  which  Roman  Catholics  were  by  Law  subject, 
it  was  enacted  that  all  the  laws  made  and  pro- 
vided for  the  frequenting  of  divine  service  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  commonly  called  Sunday, 
should  still  be  in  force,  and  executed  against 
all  persons  who  should  offend  against  the  said 
laws,  unless  such  persons  should  come  to  some 
congregation  or  assembly  of  religious  worship 
permitted  by  such  Act,  or  by  an  Act  passed  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  intituled,  '  An  Act  for  exempting 
their  Majesties  Protestant  subjects  dissenting 
from  the  Church  of  England  from  the  penalties 
of  certain  laws : '  And  whereas  it  is  not  now 
advisable  that  any  such  penalties  or  forfeitures 
should  be  enforced :  Be  it,  therefore,  enacted 
by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  that  the  several  sections 
of  the  said  Acts  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act 
annexed  shall  be  and  hereby  are  repealed." 


Theatres. — ^A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Law  Relating 

to  Theatres   and    other  places  of  Public 

Amusement.     (Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Ayrton,  and 

Mr.  Denman.)     10th  March,  1865.     (64.) 

Quarter  sessions  to  have  the  power  to  license 

places  for  stage  plays.    Places  licensed  to  be 

constructed  according  to  rules*    Nothing  in 

this  Act  to  affect  the  powers  of  the  Lord 

Chamberlain    and   Justices.      The    Acts    to 

amend  the  laws  relating  to  dramatic  literary 

property,  8  &  4  Will.  IT.  o.  15,  and  the  law 

on  copyright,  5  &  6  Vic.  o.  45,  to  apply  also 

to  musical  compositions. 

*  *  A  house,  room,  garden,  or  other  place  licensed 
under  section  two  of  the  Act  of  King  George 
the  second  as  applied  by  this  Act  shall  not  by 
reason  only  of  being  so  licensed  be  deemed  a 
Theatre  or  place  of  public  entertainment  licensed 
by  justices  within  the  meaning  of  section  seven 
of  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years  of  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Fourth 
(chapter  thirty-nine)  <to  exempt  certain  re- 


tailers of  spirits  to  a  small  amount  from  the 
additional  duties  on  licenses,  and  to  discontinue 
the  excise  survey  on  wine  and  the  use  of  per- 
mits for  the  removal  thereofl'  The  term 
*  stage  play'  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
includes  every  tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  bur- 
lesque, opera,  burletta,  interlude,  melodrama, 
pantomime,  ballet,  and  other  entertainment  of 
the  stage,  and  every  Oratorio  and  eveiy  other 
piece,  composition,  or  entertainment,  dramatic, 
scenic,  lyrical,  or  musical  (not  being  merely 
instrumental),  acted,  sung,  or  presented,  and 
whether  by  way  of  dialogue,  monologue,  or 
otherwise,  and  whether  accompanied  or  not 
with  any  special  dresses,  scenery,  or  other 
accessories. 


Tests  Abolition,  Oxford. — ^A  Bill  to  provide  for 

the  Abolition  of  certain  Tests  in  connection 

with  Academical  Degrees  in  the  University 

of  Oxford.     (Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Grant 

Duff.)    21st  of  March,  1865.    (85.) 

Persons,  on   taking    certain   Degrees   not 

named  in  44th  section  of  17  and  18  Vict.  o.  81, 

not  to  be  required  to  subscribe  Formula  of 

Faith,  &c. 

No  person  on  taking  degree  of  bachelor  in 
Arts,  &c.,  to  be  required  to  sign  declaration, 
&c.  under  said  44th  section,  as  a  qualification 
for  office,  but  to  subscribe  instead  thereof  decla- 
ration in  Schedule* 


Soman  CatJwlie  Oath, — A  Bill  to  substitute  for 

the  Oaths  required  to  be  taken  and  subscribed 

by  the  Statute  pscssed  in  the  tenth  year  of 

the  reign  of  King  George  the  fourth  for  the 

relief   of   His    Majesty's  Boman  Catholic 

subjects.     (Mr.  Mansell,  Lord  John  Browne, 

Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen  and  Mr.  Hennessy.) 

21st  of  March,  1865.     (86.) 

"1.  Instead  of  the  Oath  specified  in  the 

second  section  of  the  said  Act  tenth  George 

the    Fourth,  chapter  seven,  there    shall    be 

substituted  the  following  Oath ;  that  is  to  say — 

«< '  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  will  be  &ithful 

and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her  Majesty  Queen 

Victoria,  and  will  defend  her  to  the  utmost  of 

my  power  against  all  conspiracies  and  attempts 

whatever,  which  shall  be  made  against  her 

person,  crown,  or  dignity,  and  I  will  do  my 

utmost  endeavour  to  disclose  and  make  known 

to  her  Miyesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  all 
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treasons  and  traitorous  conspiracies  which  may 
be  formed  against  her  or  them;  and  I  do 
faithfnlly  promise  to  maintain,  support,  and 
defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown,  which  succession,  by  an  Act 
intituled  **  An  Act  for  the  farther  limitation  of 
the  crown,  and  better  securing  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject,"  is  and  stands 
limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia  Electress  of 
Hanover  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  being 
Protestants,  hereby  utterly  renouncing  and 
abjuring  any  obedience  or  allegiance  unto  any 
other  person  claiming  or  pretending  a  right  to 
the  crown  of  this  reidm ;  and  I  do  declare  that 
no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or 
potentate  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  temporal 
or  civil  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre- 
eminence, or  authority,  directly  or  indirectly, 
within  this  realm :  and  I  make  this  declaration 
upon  the  true  £uth  of  a  Christian.* 

'<<  So  help  me  God.' 
*'  And  the  said  oath  hereby  substituted  shall 
be  dealt  with  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if 
it  had  been  incorporated  in  the  said  Act  of  the 
tenth  George  the  fourth,  chapter  seven,  in  lieu 
of  the  said  oath  therein  contained,  and  shall  be 
taken  and  subscribed  accordingly. 


Merchant  Shipping  Disputes^ — ^A  Bill  to  improve 
and  &cilitate  the  Trial  of  Disputes  relating  to 
Merchant  Shipping.     (Mr.  Denman  and  Mr. 
Clay.)     24th  of  March,  1866.     (90.) . 
The  Act  to  be  put  in  force  within  such  dis- 
tricts as  to  her  Mtgesty  with  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council  shall  seem  fit,  but  in  no  place  having 
less  than  60,000  inhabitants;   the  Court  to 
consist  of, — **  1,  a  president ;  2,  assessors  in 
the  proportions  following ;  namely,  for  districts 
containing  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  and  up- 
wards, six  assessors:  one  hundred  thousand  and 
upwards,  tu'^Zt^  assessors;  two  hundred  thousand 
and  upwards,  eighteen  assessors ;   8,  a  clerk  ; 
4,  a  treasurer ;  6,  a  marshal  and  assistants ; 
and  6,  an  usher. 

**  6.  The  Lord  Chaneellor  may  from  time  to 
time  appoint  any  judge  of  a  county  court,  or 
any  commissioner  of  any  district  court  of 
bankruptcy,  or  any  stipendiary  magistrate,  who 
at  the  time  of  such  appointment  shall  respec- 
tively have  jurisdiction  within  any  part  of  the 
district  concerning  which  any  such  order  shall 
have   been    made,    to    act    as    president    of 


any  court  constituted  by  this  Act;  and  after 
such  appointment  sludl  have  been  made, 
it  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the  public  duties 
of  such  judge  of  a  county  court,  or  commis- 
sioner of  any  district  court  of  bankruptcy, 
or  stipendiary  magistrate,  to  preside  over  any 
courts  constituted  by  this  Act  as  the  Lord 
Chancellor  may  direct. 

The  town  council  of  the  borough  within  or 
nearest  to  which  the  sittings  of  the  court  are 
appointed  to  be  held  shall,  at  special  meetings 
of  the  councils  to  be  convened  for  the  purpose, 
nominate  the  proper  number  of  such  persons  as 
they  may  deem  eligible  for  the  office  of  assessors, 
and  shall  submit  the  names  of  such  persons  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  for  approval,  and  on  such 
approval  being  obtained  the  persons  nominated 
and  approved  of  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  duly  elected,  but  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  number  of  assessors  required  in  any  one 
district  shall  be  nominated  by  the  town  coun- 
cils in  such  district  from  their  own  bodies. 

<'No  person  shall  be  deemed  eligible  for 
the  office  of  assessor  under  this  Act  who  shall 
not  have  been  for  at  least  seven  years  in  busi- 
ness as  a  merchant,  a  manufacturer,  or  a  ship- 
owner, or  who  shall  at  any  time  have  taken 
the  benefit  of  the  acts  relating  to  bankruptcy 
or  insolvency.  And  all  persons  for  the  time 
being  holding  the  appointment  of  assessors 
under  this  Act  shall  be  exempt  firom  serving  on 
juries  for  any  county,  city,  or  borough. 

"At  the  first  election  of  assessors  under 
this  Act,  one-third  of  the  number  of  assessors 
shall  be  appointed  for  three  years,  one-third  for 
two  years,  and  the  remaining  one-third  for  one 
year ;  but  any  assessor  may  be  removed  irom 
office  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  misconduct 
in  his  office,  or  other  sufficient  cause;  and 
assessors  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  at  the 
expiration  of  their  term  of  office. 

"In  case  of  the  death  or  removal  firom 
office  of  any  assessor  from  any  cause,  another 
person  may  be  appointed  in  like  manner  as 
before  directed  to  supply  his  place,  but  his 
term  of  office  shall  not  exceed  that  of  the 
assessor  so  deceased  or  removed. 

"It  shall  not  be  lawM  for  any  assessor 
appointed  under  this  Act  to  have,  take,  or 
receive  any  salary,  fee,  or  emolument  what- 
soever for  or  in  respect  of  his  said  office,  and 
any  assessor  who  shall  have,  take,  or  rsoeive 
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any  such  salary,  fee,  or  emolamont  as  afore- 
said, shall  and  may  be  forthwith  dismissed 
from  his  said  office,  and  shall  be  ineligible  for 
re-election  thereto,  or  to  any  other  office  or 
employment  in  and  abont  any  court  under  this 
Act. 

**  The  assessors  shall  be  summoned  in  rota- 
tion by  the  marshal;  and  if  any  assessor  be 
duly  summoned,  and  fail  to  attend  the  court  in 
obedience  to  the  sunmions  without  lawful 
excuse,  and  no  other  assessor  be  present  in 
court  to  officiate  in  his  place,  and  the 
proceedings  be  thereby  acyoumed,  then  the 
assessor  so  in  default  shall  pay  a  fine,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  president,  not  exceeding  five 
pounds. 

**  Each  court  shall  have  and  exercise  within 
its  district  all  the  powers  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty  of  England,  so  iur  as  the  same  are 
consistent  with  this  Act,  and  shall  haye  con- 
current jurisdiction  therewith ;  but  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  exclude  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
where  the  amount  in  dispute  shall  exceed 
fifty  pounds.  The  judgment  of  the  court  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  between  the  parties  in 
all  cases  where  the  amount  recovered  shall  not 
exceed  fifty  pounds,  and  no  appeal  shall  lie 
therefrom.  Each  court  shall  also  have  and 
exercise  exclusively  within  its  district  all  the 
powers  of  the  county  courts  in  cases  of  claims 
for  freight,  demurrage,  average,  marine  insur- 
ance, towage,  pilotage,  necessaries  supplied  to 
fillips,  cash  advanced  for  the  use  of  ships,  and 
in  all  claims  for  building,  sellmg,  or  employ- 
ment of  ships,  or  the  wages  or  disbursements 
of  masters  or  seamen,  and  in  all  cases  of 
disputes  or  differences  between  masters  and 
owners  of  ships,  or  relating  to  ships  or  their 
cargoes,  whether  British  or  foreign,  and  whether 
such  disputes  are  of  a  legal  or  an  equitable 
Bature,  but  such  jurisdiction  shall  be  subject  to 
all  the  provisions  contained  in  §§  59,  74,  75, 
and  77  of  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95. 

**  All  proceedings  in  courts  under  this  Act 
shall  be  commenced  in  the  court  of  the  district 
where  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  or  one  of  the 
plaintiffs  or  defendants,  resides  or  carries  on 
business,  or  in  the  court  of  the  district  where 
the  property  in  dispute  may  be  at  the  time 
when  proceedings  are  commenced. 

''A  defendant  shall  not  be  permitted  to 


object  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  other- 
wise than  by  plea. 

**  A  pleading  shall  not  be  deemed  insufficient 
for  not  containing  an  averment  that  any  matter 
therein  pleaded  arose  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court. 

'*  For  enabling  parties  to  proceedings  in  the 
court  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  superior  court 
of  law,  the  following  provisions  shall  have 
effect,  namely: — 1.  The  parties  in  any  action 
or  suit  may,  by  consent  and  by  order  of  the 
courti  state  the  facts  of  the  case  in  the  form 
of  a  special  case  for  the  opinion  of  any  one  of 
the  superior  courts  of  law  at  Westminster,  or 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  judges  thereof,  and 
may  agree  that  a  judgment  shall  be  entered 
for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  as  such  superior 
court  or  judge  or  judges  may  think  fit :  2.  The 
clerk  of  the  court  shall  send  the  special  case 
(the  same  being  first  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
the  court)  to  the  rule  department  of  the  master's 
office  of  the  superior  court  for  the  opinion  of 
which  the  case  is  stated,  and  thereupon  all 
such  proceedings  and  rules  shall  be  taken  and 
observed  in  the  superior  court  as  are  usual 
with  reference  to  cases  stated  for  the  opinion 
of  such  superior  court  in  actions  pending  there- 
in :  8.  The  clerk  of  the  court,  on  the  produc- 
tion of  an  office  copy  of  the  rule  of  the  superior 
court  made  on  the  hearing  of  the  special  case, 
shall  enter  judgment  in  the  court  in  con- 
fonnity  with  the  decision  of  the  superior 
court." 


Forfeiture  for  Treason  and  Felony, — ^A  Bill 
to  abolish  forfeiture  for  Treason  and  Felony, 
and  to  make  other  provisions  in  relation 
thereto.  (Mr.  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Soli- 
citor-General, and  Sir  George  Grey.) 
9th  May,  1865.  (184.) 
Forfeiture  to  be  abolished. 
Board  of  Treasury  incorporated  as  commis- 
sioners of  convicts  estates. 

Commissioners  to  have  administration  of 
property  during  sentences  of  convicts. 

They  pay  out  of  property  costs  of  prosecu- 
tion and  costs  of  executing  this  Act. 

They  may  pay  out  of  property  debts  or 
liabilities  of  convict. 

And  may  make  compensation  out  of  property 
to  persons  defrauded  by  criminal  acts  of 
convict. 
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Commissioners  may  make  allowances  ont  of 
property  for  support  of  family  of  convict. 

Property  to  be  preserved  for  convict,  and  to 
revert  to  him  or  his  executors  on  completion  of 
sentence,  pardon,  or  death. 


London  Broken, — A  Bill  for  relieving  Brokers 
in  the  City  of  London  from  the  supervision 
of  the  Court  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the 
said  City,  and  from  certain  Taxes  payable 
to  the  Corporation  of  the  said  City.  (Mr. 
Moffatt,  Mr.  Hankey,  and  Mr.  Tavemer 
John  MiUer.)    25th  May,  1865.     (167.) 


SPIRIT  DUTIES. 


Cojry  of  Report  of  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to 
the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  Treamry,dated  the 
2Sth  day  of  February,  1865,  regarding  the 
Rate  of  Spirit  Duty.  (Sir  William  Dunbar.) 
{Uth  March,  1865.)      (181.) 

In  consequence  of  a  memorial  of  the  dis- 
tillers in  the  Elgin  Excise  collections 
regarding  the  Spirits  Duty,  and  the  apparent 
decrease  in  the  consumption  of  spirits,  the 
following  Report  was  made  by  the  Board. 
'*  First,  as  to  the  effect  which  the  scarcity  of 
cotton  may  have  had  in  decreasing  the  con- 
sumption of  spiiits,  it  is  alleged  by  the  dis- 
tillers that  cotton-spinners  never  indulged 
much  in  whiskey-drinking,  beer  being  iheir 
general  beverage,  and  that  the  decrease  in 
the  consumption  of  spirits  commenced  and 
took  effect  before  any  deficiency  in  the  supply 
of  cotton  existed.  It  was  never  asserted  that 
cotton-spinners  indulged  more  in  whiskey- 
drinking  than  other  workmen  in  England,  beer 
being  their  usual  beverage;  but,  as  cotton- 
spinners  were  among  the  best-paid  artisans  in 
the  country,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  drank  less  spirits,  in  the  shape  of  gin  or 
whiskey,  than  a  like  number  employed  in 
any  other  manual  business,  and  certainly  not 
less  than  a  like  number  of  agricultural 
labourers.  But,  in  addition  to  those  directly 
employed  as  cotton  operatives,  there  were 
engineers,  mechanics  and  other  tradesmen,  as 
well  as  many  small  shopkeepers,  dependent  on 
the  supply  of  cotton,  who  were  deprived  oi  their 


usual  means  of  subsistence.  The  dearth  of 
cotton,  therefore,  directly  or  indirectly,  had 
greatly  tended  to  diminish  the  consumption  of 
spirits.  As  regards  the  period  when  the 
scarcity  of  cotton  commenced,  the  spirit  duty 
was  increased  in  July,  1860.  The  scarcity  of 
cotton  was  not  felt  in  that  year ;  but  in  1861 
there  was  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent,  in  the 
imports  of  cotton  from  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  of  America,  and  in  1862  the 
supply  of  such  cotton  was  only  one-eighth  of 
that  of  1860. 

"  The  war  in  America  and  the  reduced  supply 
of  cotton  led  to  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
working  mills  in  the  year  1861.  An  article  on 
the  cotton  supply,  present  and  prospective, 
appeared  in  the  Companion  to  the  British 
Almanac  for  1862,  page  57,  from  which  we 
have  made  the  following  extract: — "The 
millowners  are  limiting  their  operations,  and 
short  time  is  now  (October,  1861)  becoming  the 
rule  very  extensively  in  Lancashire.  Of  course, 
four  days'  work  a  week  implies  four  days* 
wages  a  week,  and  the  operatives  will  suffer  to 
this  extent."  It  is  thus  evident  that  a  whole 
financial  year  had  not  elapsed  before  the 
scarcity  of  cotton  was  so  fan  felt  as  to  seriously 
affect  tiie  operatives  in  the  cotton  districts ;  it 
was  not,  however,  represented  in  the  letter  of 
your  lordships,  to  which  the  distillers  object, 
that  the  full  effect  of  the  cotton  fieunine  was 
immediately  felt,  for  in  the  succeeding  para- 
graph in  that  letter  the  fiill  effect  of  the  cotton 
famine  and  bad  harvest  are  stated  to  have  been 
experienced  in  the  year  1862. 

'*  Apart  from  the  cotton  supply,  the  wet  season 
in  1860  unf&Tourably  affected  the  general  trade 
as  well  as  the  harvest  of  the  countiy,  and  the 
average  price  of  wheat  which  in  the  spring  of 
that  year  was  44«.  per  quarter,  was,  in  Sep- 
tember following,  60s,  per  quarter.  The  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  wheat  would  have  alone 
seriously  affected  the  revenue  on  spirits,  if 
there  had  been  no  change  in  the  duty;  for 
example,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
S4s.  Sd,  in  1846,  and  69«.  dd.  in  1847 ;  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  latter  year  of  nearly 
three  and  a  half  million  gallons,  or  14  per 
cent.,  in  the  quantity  of  spirits  consumed  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  compared  with  the 
year  1846. 

**  2nd.  Bad  harvests  in  Ireland, 
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«  The  distress  in  Ireland  has  been  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Honse  of  Commons 
more  than  once  since  1860,  and  on  each  occa- 
sion it  has  been  generally  admitted  that  the 
harrest  in  Ireland  in  1860  was  as  bad  or 
worse  than  that  in  England  or  Scotland,  and 
that  those  of  1861  and  1862  were  relatiyelj 
more  nnfayonrable  in  Ireland.  In  the  year 
1868  there  was  no  lack  of  quantity,  bnt  the 
continued  rains  in  September  and  October 
damaged  the  outstanding  crops  in  the  west 
and  north-west  of  Ireland.  From  these  and 
other  causes  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  requiring  parochial 
relief.  The  number  of  persons  in  Ireland 
receiving  in-door  and  out-door  relief  steadily 
declined  from  1849  to  1859^  but  since  then 
there  has  been  a  continued  annual  increase, 
and  in  1868  the  number  relieyed  had  increased 
99  per  cent.,  and  the  cost  of  relief  46  per 
cent.,  compared  with  the  number  and  cost 
respectively  in  1869.  The  number  receiving 
such  relief  in  England  in  1860  was  slightly 
less  than  in  1859,  but  in  1862  and  two  fol- 
lowing years  there  were  successive  increases, 
and  the  mean  number  relieved  in  1868  was  27 
per  cent.,  and  the  mean  cost  19  per  cent., 
above  the  number  and  cost  in  1860.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  cotton  and  the 
special  means  set  on  foot  for  relieving  distress 
in  the  cotton  districts,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  relieved  since  1860  has 
been  relatively  much  greater  in  Ireland  than 
in  England,  as  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  comparative  difTerence  in  the  comfort 
of  the  labouring  population,  and  also  in  the 
trade  of  the  two  countries.  If  further  argu- 
ments were  necessary  to  support  this  view, 
there  is  the  &ct  that  smce  1859,  the  mean 
of  the  annual  increase  in  the  imports  of  grain 
and  meal  into  Irehind  for  four  years  ended 
1868,  is  68  per  cent.,  while  for  the  same 
period  there  has  been  a  mean  decrease  in  the 
exports  of  12  per  cent.  A  corroboration  of 
the  effects  of  the  bad  harvests  may  be  seen 
in  the  undisputed  &ct  of  the  Ming'  off  in  the 
goods  traffic  on  railways,  with  the  consequent 
decline  in  the  value  of  railway  securities.  The 
receipt  for  goods  traffic,  notwithstanding  an 
increase  in  the  miles  of  rail,  was  less  in  1860 
and  1861  than  in  1869,  and  in  1868  the 
increase  over  that  in  1869  was  only  1*8  per  cent. 


^'8rd.  Altered  habits  of  Scotchmen,  and 
Forbes  Mackenzie's  Act. 

''  Forbes  Mackenzie's  Act,  as  implied  by  its 
well-known  name,  was  not  a  Government 
measure,  and  it  has  never  been  viewed  as  a 
good  one  by  the  Bevenue  authorities.  Its 
provisions,  however,  are  so  restrictive,  that 
unless  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  habits 
of  the  classes,  particularly  the  middle  class, 
who  have  an  influence  on  legislation,  such 
provisions  could  never  have  become  law,  nor 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  Executive. 
Whatever  miljr  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
introduction  and  continuance  of  the  Act,  the 
result  has  been  a  considerable  diminution  in 
the  number  of  houses  for  the  licensed  sale  of 
spirits,  as  well  as  a  diminution  of  the  hours 
during  which  such  houses  may  be  open  for  the 
sale  of  spirits.  While  fully  admitting  the 
evil  influence  of  **  shebeen  "  houses,  we  may 
nevertheless  observe  that  such  houses  can 
only  be  secretly  open  for  the  sale  of  spirits, 
and  they  are  frequented  only  by  persons  of  the 
very  lowest  order,  and  the  spirits  sold  therein 
can  only,  to  a  limited  degree,  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  the  quantity  sold,  consequent  on 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  licensed  houses, 
and  in  the  hours  they  may  legally  be  open. 

^*  The  duty  was  increased  from  8s.  Id.  per 
gallon  to  lOs.  per  gallon  on  16th  July,  1860, 
so  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  686,000Z.  in 
the  spirit  revenue  in  107  days  preceding  the 
increase  of  duty,  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1869.  In  previous  reports,  and 
also  in  the  parliamentary  return.  No.  180, 1864, 
it  has  been  remarked  that  in  the  two  weeks 
preceding  the  financial  statement  in  Febnuuy, 
1860,  duty  was  paid  on  British  spirits  to  the 
amount  of  640,000Z.  over  the  ordinary  con- 
sumption, in  anticipation  of  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  duty.  The  effect  of  this  was  that, 
according  to  estimate,  820,000^.  spirit  duty  was 
included  in  the  amount  for  the  year  ending  81st 
March,  1860,  that  would  otherwise  have 
appeared  in  the  following  year;  and  if  such 
effect  be  assumed  to  have  whoUy  Men  on  the 
period  of  the  following  year  preceding  the  16th 
July,  the  decrease  in  that  period,  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  1869,  would 
•  be  816,000Z.,  and  the  same  rate  of  decrease 
for  the  year  would  exceed  1,000,000Z.  if  there 
had  been  no  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty. 
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'<  The  hanrefit  of  1860  was  deficient  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  average  price  of  grain  of 
all  descriptions  rose  npidlj,  ttnd  eontinned 
high  in  the  two  succeeding  years.  Many  of  the 
hest  paid  operatives  and  small  tradesmen 
suffered  from  the  scarcity  of  cotton,  and  in 
1861,  1862  and  1868,  there  was  an  average 
increase  of  27  per  cent,  in  England  in  the 
number  receiving  parochial  relief,  and  an 
increase  of  99  per  cent,  in  Ireland  in  the 
number  relieved  in  1868,  compared  with  the 
number  in  1859 ;  and  there  has  also  been  a 
change  in  the  taste  and  habits  df  the  people. 

'<  This  is  exhibited  by  the  consumption  of 
spirits  and  wines  chargeable  with  customs 
duty  in  the  following  years : — 

*'  Foreign  Spirits. — Year  ending  81st  March, 
1860,  5,161,041  gallons;  year  ending  81st 
March,  1861,  5,848,601  gallons;  year  ending 
8l8t  March,  1862,  5,112,078  gallons;  year 
ending  81st  March,  1868,  5,158,894  gallons  ; 
year  ending  81st  March,  1864,  5,677,118 
gallons. 

**  The  average  annual  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  foreign  spirits  since  1860  has  been 
168,000  gallons,  but  this  has  arisen  wholly  on 
brandy  and  geneva,  the  duty  on  both  having 
been  reduced  in  1860.  The  consumption  of 
rum  is  less  than  before  the  increase  of  duty  on 
that  article  in  1860,  but  it  has  not  been 
affected  by  such  increase  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  corresponding  increase  of  duty  has  affected 
the  consumption  of  British  spirits:  a  result 
that  might  have  been  anticipated,  as  foreign 
spirits  are  not  so  much  the  beverage  of  the 
working  classes  (except  sailors)  as  whiskey  or 
gin  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

**  Foreign  wines  entered  for  consumption  in 
the  following  years  : — Year  ending  81st  March, 
1860,  7,272,808  gallons;  year  ending  dlst 
March,  1861,  8,928,194  gallons  ;  year  ending 
81st  March,  1862,  9,756,705  gallons;  year 
ending  81st  March,  1868,  9,870,908  gallons  ; 
year  ending  dlst  March,  1864,  10,664,250 
gallons. 

«  The  increase  in  the  consumption  in  1864 
over  that  in  1860  is  46  per  cent.,  and  the 
annual  average  increase  since  1860  is 
2,581,456  gallons,  or  84  per  cent.  These 
adverse  circumstances,  independent  of  any 
change  in  the  spirit  duty,  must  have  had  an 
un&vourable  effect  on  the  revenue,  and  such  as 


would  more  than  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  increase  in  population. 

<'  This  view  is  supported  by  the  effects  of  bad 
harvests  in  former  years ;  as  an  example,  we 
may  instance  the  result  of  the  potato  blight. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  spirit  duty  from 
1845  to  1849,  and  yet,  from  the  potato  blight 
and  bad  com  harvests,  the  consumption  of 
spirits  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  10  per 
cent,  less  in  1847,  four  per  cent,  less  in  1848, 
and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  less  in  1849,  than  in 
1845,  and  England,  which  was  comparatively 
well  off  during  that  period  compared  with 
Ireland,  contributed  largely  to  this  decrease  in 
the  consumption  of  spirits. 

**  As  regards  malt  distillers  in  Scotland,  we 
observe  that  some  time  before  the  malt  allow- 
ance ceased  in  1855  there  had  been  a  gradaal 
diminution  in  their  number,  arising  frnm  a 
change  of  taste  and  other  causes,  independent 
of  revenue  laws  and  regulations.  In  1845  the 
number  of  malt  distillers  in  Scotland  was  168 ; 
in  1855,  only  119 ;  in  1860  there  were  111 
malt  distillers  and  12  raw  grain  distillers  ;  in 
1864  there  were  107  and  8  respectively ;  so 
that  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  malt 
distillers  had  not  only  commenced  before  the 
withdrawal  of  the  malt  allowance  in  1855  and 
the  increase  of  duty  in  1860,  but  the  rate  of 
decrease  has  been  slower  since  1860,  as  there 
were  only  four  less  in  1864  than  in  1860. 
During  the  past  year,  however,  14)  millions  of 
gallons  of  spirits  were  produced  in  Scotland,  a 
larger  quantity  than  in  any  previous  year,  and 
more  than  half  the  quantity  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  while  that  was  greater  than 
in  any  year  since  1858.  The  large  distilleiies 
have  contributed  most  to  this  increase,  and, 
with  the  application  of  skill  and  capital  to  the 
production  of  spirits,  the  quality  of  grain  spixii 
and  plain  malt  spirit  in  large  distiUeries  is  so 
much  improved  as  to  affect  unfiEtvoniably  the 
small  malt  distillers. 

«( The  diminution  in  the  number  of  malt  dis- 
tillers cannot  therefore  be  due  to  the  increase 
of  duty,  or  to  a  change  in  the  regulations  aflfeet- 
ing  malt  spirits.  The  memorials  and  refersnees 
to  your  lordships  on  the  regulations  affeetang 
malt  distillers  frx)m  1855  to  1861,  and  again 
in  1864,  were  so  numerous  that  we  eonceiye 
there  is  no  need  of  any  remark  on  the  assertion 
that  the  changes  made  in  1864  were  made  with- 
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ont  those  interested  being  heard  or  reasons 
assigned  for  doing  so.  The  memorialists 
appear  to  refer  here  only  to  the  regulations 
with  respect  to  *'  trade  marks."  The  reasons 
for  the  omission  in  excise  permits  of  the  words 
<'malt  distillers"  were  folly  stated  to  yonr 
lordships  in  our  reports. 

«  We  may  add  that  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
passed  to  protect  the  trade  mark  of  yarions 
professions  are  as  applicable  to  the  trade  of 
the  distiller  as  to  that  of  any  other  trade,  and 
that  the  revenue  laws  and  regulations  in  no 
way  proYont  a  distiller  from  using  any  precau- 
tion which  brewers  or  other  producers  of  beve- 
rages, or  liquids  for  other  uses,  make  to  ensure 
that  the  consumer  is  supplied  with  the  article 
in  the  state  delivered  from  the  manufactory. 

''  In  closing|our  remarks  we  may  add  that  the 
estimated  revenue  from  home-made  spirits  for 
1868  was  more  than  realized,  and  that  in  the 
year  ending  81st  December,  1864,  there  was 
an  increase  in  each  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  total  revenue  received  being  nearly  ten 
millions  ;  and  this  latter  amount  will  no  doubt 
be  fully  realised  in  the  official  year  ending 
81st  March  next,  which  will  be  850,000Z.  above 
the  estimated  revenue.  There  was  also  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  quantity  produced  in 
1864  in  each  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  total  being  greater  than  in  any  year  since 
1858,  and,  without  attempting  to  argue  that 
more  frauds  are  not  probable  with  a  high  than 
-mih  a  low  duty,  and  admitting  an  increase  in 
illicit  distillation  in  Ireland,  yet  we  are  satisfied 
that  it  is  not  carried  on  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  former  years,  and  that  in  England  and 
Scotland  there  is  a  marked  and  continuous 
decrease  in  illicit  distillation." 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS,  nUELAITD. 

Tables  showing  the  estimated  average  Produce  of 
the  Crops  for  the  Year  1864. 

AccoBDiNa  to  the  revised  returns  of  the  acreage 
in  1864,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  12,421 
acres  under  tillage  in  1864  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  Cereals  decreased  by  121,782 
acres,  wheat,  barley,  here,  and  rye  having  in- 
creased to  the  extent  of  17,216  acres,  and  oats 
decreased  to  the  amount  of  188,997  acres. 
The  decrease  in  the  area  under  oats  was  not 


confined  to  any  porticular  locality,  but  extended 
to  every  county.  In  potatoes  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  16,810  acres.  Turnips,  mangel 
wurzel,  and  cabbage,  taken  collectively,  de- 
creased by  18,682  acres.  The  acreage  under 
flax  in  1864  amounted  to  801,698  acres,  being 
an  increase  of  87,594  acres  compared  with 
1868,  the  largest  extent  sown  in  any  year  since 
1847,  when  these  returns  were  first  collected. 
This  increase,  as  might  be  expected,  was  prin- 
cipally in  Ulster,  where  it  amounted  to  70,796 
acres;  in  Connaught  the  increase  was  6,110 
acres,  and  in  Munster  and  Leinster  5,898  and 
5,290  acres,  respectively.  The  area  occupied 
by  meadow  and  clover  was  1,560,688  acres  in 
1868,  and  in  1864,  1,609,569,  being  an  in- 
crease of  48,981  acres. 

In  the  estimated  produce  of  the  crops  per 
statute  acre,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  0*2 
cwt.  in  wheat,  of  0*7  cwt.  in  oats,  and  of  2*1 
cwts.  in  rye,  and  an  increase  of  0*6  cwt.  in 
here.  The  acreable  yield  of  potatoes  increased 
by  0*7  ton;  turnips  decreased  by  1*6  ton, 
mangel  wurzel  by  0*8,  and  cabbage  by  0*7 
ton.  In  flax  there  was  an  increase  of  2*8 
stones ;  meadow  and  clover  diminished  by  0*2 
ton  per  statute  acre. 

With  respect  to  the  total  produce,  there  has 
been  a  falling  off  in  cereals  of  1,062,704  quar- 
ters in  1864  compared  with  1868;  this  decrease 
was  caused  not  only  by  the  diminished  area 
under  oats,  but  also  by  the  decrease  in  the 
acreable  yield  causing  a  diminution  of  1 ,102,889 
quarters  in  the  produce  of  this  crop  alone.  In 
wheat  there  was  an  increase  of  87,876  quarters ; 
in  barley  of  8,880 ;  and  in  bere  of  1,194  ;  and 
a  decrease  of  2,815  quarters  in  rye*  In  the 
produce  of  potatoes  there  was  an  increase  of 
866,489  tons,  attributable  to  a  greater  acreage 
under  this  crop  in  1864,  and  also  to  an  in- 
creased yield.  The  produce  of  tumips,  mangel 
wurzel,  and  cabbage  diminished  by  798,98S 
tons.  In  flax  there  was  a  large  mcrease 
amounting  to  21,860  tons,  owing  to  the  in* 
creased  area  and  a  more  abundant  yield.  Th^ 
produce  of  hay  diminished  by  154,880  tons,  in 
consequence  of  the  decrease  in  the  acreable 
yield. 

The  extent  under  each  of  the  principal  crops 
in  1864  was  as  follows : — 

Wheat,  276,488  acres;  oats,  1,814,886 
acres;  barley,  172,700  acres;  bere  and  rye, 
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8,894  acres ;  potatoes,  1,089,724  acres ;  tur- 
nips, 887,865  acres ;  mangel  wnrzel,  14,078 
acres;  cabbage,  81,821  acres;  flax,  801,698 
acres  ;  hay,  1,609,569  acres.  Total  increase, 
12,421  acres. 

The  estimated  prodnce  per  statute  acre  of 
the  principal  crops  in  1864  was  as  follows : — 

Wheat,  in  cwts.,  13*8 ;  oats,  in  cwts.,  12*1 ; 
barley,  in  cwts.,  15*9;  bere,  in  cwts.,  16*4; 
rye,  in  cwts.,  8*5 ;  potatoes,  in  tons,  4*1 ; 
tnmips,  in  tons,  10*8 ;  mangel  wnrzel,  in  tons, 
10-5;  cabbage,  in  tons,  9*8;  flax,  in  stones 
of  14  lbs.,  84*2 ;  hay,  in  tons,  1*6. 

The  total  produce  of  the  principal  crops 
grown  in  1864  was  as  follows : — 

Wheat,  875,782  quarters ;  oats,  7,826,882 
quarters  ;  barley,  761,909  quarters ;  bere, 
15,160  quarters;  rye,  12,680  quarters;  po- 
tatoes, 4,812,888  tons;  turnips,  8,467,659 
tons ;  mangel  wurzel,  147,284  tons ;  cabbage, 
297,875  tons;  flax,  64,506  tons;  hay, 
2,607,158  tons. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  thermometer 
in  1864,  according  to  this  abstract,  was  49^, 
being  0*8^  lower  than  in  1868.  The  highest 
reading  of  the  barometer,  corrected  and  reduced 
to  82^  Fahrenheit,  was  80*587  inches  on  the 
6th  of  Noyember,  at  9.80,  a.m.,  wind  B.£. ; 
the  lowest  reading  was  28*890  on  the  18th 
of  November,  at  9.80,  a.m.,  wind  S.E.  The 
highest  temperature  in  air  during  the  year  was 
81*4^  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  the  lowest 
14*8^  on  the  6th  of  January ;  the  highest  in 
1868  was  80*4''  on  the  11th  July,  and  the 
lowest  26*^  on  the  12th  of  February.  Bain 
fell  on  197  days ;  the  greatest  rain-fall  in  24 
hours  was  1*696  inches  on  the  21st  of  October, 
the  wind  blowing  from  the  N.E.  The  pre- 
Tailing  wind  was  B.W.,  from  which  it  blew  98 
days.  The  strongest  winds  were  on  the  18th 
of  February,  the  2dth  of  March,  the  81st  July, 
and  the  9th  September,  the  pressure  being 
20*25  lbs.  per  square  foot.  The  mean  number 
of  days  in  each  month  the  sky  was  overcast 
with  cloud  was  18. 

The  emigration  from  Irish  parts  during  the 
year  1864  amounted  to  114,968  persons,  of 
whom  61,125  were  males,  and  58,778  females, 
being  a  decrease  of  2,917  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 


WATBB  COMPANIES,  &a 
"Return  of  the  Amount  of  Capital  whidt 
Water  Companies^  Municipal  Corporations, 
and  other  Bodies  have  taken  potcer  to  raise  in 
each  Year  since  the  Year  1848.'*  (Lord 
Robert  Montagu.)  (lOth  May,  1865.)  (228.) 


Tear.  By  Shm. 

1849  ...  144,000  0 

1860  _,  366.000  0 

1861  .....  70,000  0 

1862  .....  1,697.700  0 

1863  .....  1,662,630  0 

1864  .....  1,197,000  0 

1865  „...  1,091,000  0 

1866  ...»  665.200  0 

1867  ...  273,600  0 

1868  .....  249,762  10 

1869  .....  275,390  0 

1860  .....  494,000  0 

1861  .....  566,600  0 

1862  ....  468,350  0 

1863  ....  874.000  0 

1864  .....  1,610,000  0 


Total     £11.074,032  10 


ByHortgagBorBond. 

116.666  0  0 

169.936  0  0 

1,396,800  0  0 

946,366  0  0 

652.600  0  0 

1.285,000  0  0 

1,247,333  6  8 

325,500  O  0 

412,560  O  O 

798,358  6  8 

308,430  0  O 

IfiOOfiSO  0  0 

539,400  0  0 

626,900  0  0 

391,100  0  O 

729,134  0  0 

£10,935,122  13  4 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 
Betum  of  the  Minimum  Rate  of  Discount 
charged  by  the  Bank  of  England  from  the 
l«f  January,  1844,  to  the  present  time, 
giving  the  date  of  the  successive  changes  of 
the  Rate.  (Lord  Overstone.)  (26«^  May, 
1865.)    (984.) 

Ditte  of  Change. 
1844^  1  January...... 

5  September.. 
1845— 16  October. 


6  Noyember » 
1846—27  August . 


1847—14  Jannajy.. 
21  Jannaiy.. 
8  April .. 


6  Aujfost 


26  October 


22  Noyember., 
2  Decemb^ ., 

23  December . 
1848—27  Janoarj...... 

16  Jnne . 


2  Noyember ., 
1849—22  Noyember. 
1860—26  December  . 

1852—  1  January^.... 
22  April 

1853—  6  Jannary. 

20  Janiuuy. 

2  Juie  , 


1  September 

16  September... 

29  September.. 


1854—11  May 


3  Auguat . 


Ratei 

4 

3 

3i 

3 

4 
5 

8 
7 
6 
5 

4 

H 

3 

2i 
3 

2 

3 

^\ 

4 

44 

5 
5 
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DataorCliinge.  Bate. 

1865—  6  April 4i 

14  Jane «, S| . 

6  September. 4 

18  September. -  4J 

27  September. —  6 

4  October. 54 

18  October. ♦C  (&  7) 

1856—22  May  6 

29  Mar  5 

26  June 44 

1  October 5 

6  October ^6  (&  7) 

13  November .  7 

4  December •  64 

18  December 6 

1857—  2  April 64 

18  June 6 

16  July  64 

8  October 6 

12  October 7 

19  October ; 8 

6  Norember 9 

9  November 10 

24  December 8 

1868—  7  January 6 

14  January 5 

28  January 4 

4  February 34 

11  February  3 

9  December 24 

1869—28  April 34 

5  May  44 

2  June 34 

9  June  ..-« 3 

14  July  24 

1860—19  January. 3 

31  January. 4 

29  March   ..» 44 

1 2  April ..... 6 

10  May 44 

24  May  4 

8  November....... 44 

13  November . .....  6 

16  November 6 

29  November 6 

31  December 6 

1861—  7  January 7 

14  February 8 

21  March    7 

4  April 6 

1 1  April 5 

16  May  6 

1  August .......»--... ....  6 

1861—16  August  -.. 44 

29  August ........ 4 

19  September. . 34 

7  November « 8 

1862—  1>  January 24 

22  May   3 

10  July  -«  24 

24  July  2 

SO  October 3 

1863 — i5  January ..  4 

28  January. — -....-.  6 

19  February  4 

23  April  ««.  34 


Date  of  Change.  RatB. 

1863—30  April 3 

16  May   34 

21  May  4 

2  November . 6 

6  November ... .  6 

2  December 7 

3  December 8 

24  December 7 

1864—20  January 8 

11  February  7 

25  February  6 

16  April 7 

2  May  8 

6  May  9 


run. 


•  6  per  oent  Ibr  MUa  baTinff  lait  than  60  days  to  ran,  and  7 
T  cent,  for  UUs  having  more  than  60  and  leu  than  95  daja  to 


BANKRUPTCY  ACT. 

Beport  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to 
vnqidre  into  the  Working  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  (144.) 
The  eommittee  was  appointed  on  the  9tli 
Febrnary,  and  it  was  nominated  of  Mr.  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Moffatt,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Malins, 
Mr.  Wegaelin,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy,  Mr.  Kirk- 
man  Hodgson,  Mr.  Cram  Ewing,  the  Lord 
AdTocate,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Yance,  Mr.  Cave, 
Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Boeback,  Mr.  Tavemer 
John  Miller,  and  Mr.  Ayrton.  Mr.  Kirkman 
Hodgson  was  afterwards  discharged,  and  liir. 
Dnnlop  placed  in  his  stead.  On  the  21st 
March,  1865,  the  committee  reported  as 
follows : — 

'<  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee — 

«*  Matters  Prior  to  Bankruptcy. 

**  That  imprisonment  of  debtors  at  the  suit 
of  the  subject  to  compel  the  payment  of  money, 
under  any  judgment  decree  or  order  of  any 
court,  should  be  abolished. 

**  That  a  creditor  under  any  judgment  decree 
or  order  should  haye  the  same  power  of  arrest- 
ing the  person  of  his  debtor,  who  may  be  about 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  as  a  creditor  now  has 
before  judgment,  under  the  Act  1  &  2  Yic. 
c.  110 ;  and  the  debtor  should  be  detained  ia 
custody  until  he  has  either  giyen  security  or 
paid  the  demand,  or  been  discharged  in  due 
course  of  law. 

<<  That  the  power  of  an  execution  creditor 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  debt  aboye  50L 
should  be  extended  to  any  sum  due  under  any 
judgment  decree  or  order  of  a  court  of  justice. 
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"  Adjudication  of  Bankruptcy. 
**  That  adjudication  of  bankraptcy  should  be 
made  by  a  court  in  the  metropolis,  or  by  a 
eoonty  court. 

"  Proceedings  on  Adjudication. 

**  That  the  office  of  official  assignee  should 
be  abolished. 

'*  That  on  adjudication,  the  property  of  the 
bankrupt  should  remain  in  his  charge  in  trust 
for  his  creditors,  without  power  of  alienation, 
until  the  appointment  of  a  trustee,  or  other 
special  order. 

<<  That  the  Court  of  A4Jiidication  should  be 
empowered  to  order  such  measures  to  be  taken 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  safe  custody  of  the 
property,  and  the  disposal  of  it  between  abjudi- 
cation and  the  appointment  of  a  trustee. 

''That  any  creditor  should  only  be  entitled 
to  vote  on  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  in  respect 
of  the  balance  due,  after  deducting  the  value  of 
all  securities  for  his  claim,  including  Bills  of 
Exchange,  and  other  obligations,  as  provided  in 
the  Bai^ruptcy  Act  of  Scotland. 

**  Administration  of  Assets. 

^'  That  the  creditors  should  meet  as  soon  as 
possible  after  abjudication,  and  those  who  have 
verified  their  claims  shall  elect  a  trustee. 

**  That  they  should,  at  the  same  time,  elect 
two  or  more  inspectors  from  their  own  body  to 
superintend  on  their  behalf,  without  remunera- 
tion, the  proceedings  of  the  trustee. 

''  That  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  should 
vest  in  the  trustee  on  his  appointment,  and  he 
should  possess  full  power  to  collect  and  realize 
the  estate  and  distribute  it  amongst  the  cre- 
ditors. 

*'  That  the  trustee  should  be  empowered  to 
admit  or  reject  the  claims  of  any  creditor,  and 
any  creditor  should  be  at  liberty  to  appeal  to 
the  court  of  adjudication  against  such  deci- 
sion. 

**  That  when  an  appeal  from  the  rejection 
of  the  trustee  shall  not  be  made  within  a 
reasonable  time,  the  creditor  should  be  finally 
excluded  from  the  dividend  thereupon  made, 
but  without  prejudice  to  a  proper  adjustment 
of  his  claim  if  afterwards  admitted  at  any  future 
dividend. 

''That  the  trustee  should  keep  a  proper 
record  of  the  proceedings,  and  present  accounts 


periodically  to  the  inspectors,  and  afterwards 
to  the,  accountant  in  bankruptcy,  showing  the 
administration  of  the  assets. 

"  That  the  trustee  should  give  security  for 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  be  paid  a 
reasonable  remuneration,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
creditors. 

"  That  the  court  of  adjudication  should  have 
power,  on  the  application  of  a  creditor  or  of  a 
trustee,  to  make  the  orders  necessary  to  compel 
a  due  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Bankrupt  Laws. 

"  That  the  accountant  in  bankruptcy  should 
be  required  to  examine  all  such  accounts  as  the 
trustee  may  be  required  by  law  to  file,  and  to 
issue  in  each  case  such  directions  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  due  accounting  by  the  trus- 
tees. Such  directions  to  be  enforced  by  the 
Court  of  Adjudication. 

"  Discharge  of  Bankrupt. 

"  That  whenever  the  bankrupt  shall  have 
made  a  full  disclosure  of  his  dealings  and 
afiairs,  and  a  surrender  of  aU  his  property  to 
the  satisfftction  of  the  Court  of  Adjudication, 
and  shall  have  paid  a  dividend  of  six  shillings 
and  eightpence  in  the  pound  to  those  creditors 
who  have  proved  their  debts  under  his  bank- 
ruptcy, he  should  be  freed  firom  all  claims 
capable  of  proof  in  the  bankruptcy. 

"  That  in  all  other  cases  in  which  abankrapt 
shall  have  made  a  full  disclosure  of  his  dealings 
and  affiiirs,  and  a  surrender  of  all  his  property 
to  the  satis 'action  of  the  court,  he  should  be 
freed  from  all  such  claims  after  the  expiration 
of  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  adjudication. 

"  That  the  payment  by  the  bankrupt,  after 
the  abjudication,  to  all  his  creditors  who  have 
proved  under  the  bankruptcy,  of  such  an  amount 
as  will,  together  with  what  is  actually  paid 
under  the  bankruptcy,  make  up  the  dividend 
required  by  the  eighteenth  resolution,  shoold 
have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  whole  of  such 
dividend  had  been  paid  under  the  bankruptcy. 

"  Punishment  of  Bankrupt, 

"'That  such  wilful  acts  of  debtors  tending  to 
delay  or  injure  their  creditors  as  shall  be 
declared  by  law  criminal,  should  be  made 
punishable  only  in  the  ordinary  criminal  courts 
of  justice. 
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Administration  under  Deed, 

"  That  where  a  deed  is  to  have  the  effect  of 
binding  creditors  who  have  not  execnted  it,  the 
court  in  which  it  is  registered  should  have 
jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  it  has  been 
duly  executed,  or  is,  in  other  respects,  valid. 

*'  That  this  jurisdiction  should  be  exercised 
by  the  court  which  would  haye  exercised  the 
jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy,  and  every  creditor 
should  prove  his  debt,  in  respect  of  which  the 
deed  is  signed,  before  such  deed  shall*  be 
deemed  binding  on  any  creditor  who  has  not 
executed  it. 

<<  That  the  amount  of  the  debt  to  be  proved 
should  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  provided 
in  the  eighth  resolution. 

**  That  no  deed  of  assignment  should  be 
binding  upon  any  creditor  who  has  not  executed 
it,  unless  all  the  estate  and  effects  of  the 
assignor,  which  in  case  of  bankruptcy  would 
have  vested  in  the  trustee,  shall  have  been 
thereby  assigned  for  equal  distribution  among 
the  creditors.  ; 

**  That  no  such  deed  of  composition,  Jissign- 
ment,  or  inspection,  should  discharge  t}ie 
debtor  from  debts  due  to  creditors  who  do  not 
execute  it,  unless  all  the  creditors  receive  a 
dividend  of  at  least  6s.  Sd,  in  the  pound,  or 
else  until  six  years  shall  have  expired  from  the 
date  of  such  deed. 

Courts  of  Banpkrutcy  and  Officers. 

**  That  there  should  be  established  a  court 
of  bankruptcy  in  the  metropolis,  and  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  equity  and 
common  law  should  sit  as  judges  in  that  court. 

''That  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  from  all  orders  of  a 
coimty  court,  or  of  a  single  judge  in  the  metro- 
polis, relating  to  matters  above  the  value  of 
202.,  and  from  all  other  orders  when  the  court 
or  judge  shall  allow  a  special  case  for  appeal. 

«  That  there  should  be  a  chief  accountant, 
who  should  supervise  the  accounts  of  trustees, 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  provided 
for  in  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  Scotland. 

**  That  the  present  metropolitan  and  district 
eonrts  of  bankruptcy  should  be  abolished  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

Consolidalion, 
*^  That  the  bankrupt  laws  should  be  amended 
in  the  above  particulars,  and  be  consolidated." 


In  committee  the  following  resolutions  were 
proposed  by  Mr.  Mofiatt,  the  chairman,  but  Mr. 
Ayrton*s  draft  report  was  accepted  instead. 

Proposed  resolutions  read  as  follows : — {The 
Chairman.) 

''1.  That  the  existing  courts  of  bankruptcy, 
and  the  rules  of  practice  under  wluch  they 
proceed,  be  abolished. 

"  2.  That,  imprisonment  for  debt  on  final 
process  be  abolished. 

'<  8.  That,  upon  a  declaration  of  insolvency 
by  a  debtor,  or  proof  of  insolvency  before  a 
court  at  the  instance  of  a  creditor,  the  assets 
held  by  the  insolvent  shall  be  promptly  seques- 
trated and  placed  under  care  of  a  trustee,  to  be 
chosen  and  paid  by  the  creditors ;  such  trustee 
having  power  to  admit  debts  to  proof,  to  regu- 
late priorities  as  between  creditors,  to  collect 
the  assets  and  declare  dividends  ;  and  with  the 
consent  of  two  or  more  of  the  principal  credi- 
tors, to  bring  actions  against  debtors  to  the 
estate,  subject  to  appeal  to  a  superior  court  as 
to  the  exercise  of  fdl  these  powers,     j* 

''4.  That  creditors  who  receive  dividends 
shall  give  a  release  in  full  to  the  debtor ;  and 
creditors  who  decline  to  receive  dividends 
shall  retain  the  right  to  satisfy  their  debts  out 
of  the  after-acquired  property  of  the  debtor. 

^*  5.  That  a  judge  in  bankruptcy  be  ap- 
pointed, to  exercise  such  appellate  or  other 
jurisdiction  as  may  be  required  in  the  tvorking 
of  the  system. 

^'6.  That,  in  regard  to  deeds  of  compo- 
sition, inspection  and  assignment,  efficient 
means  be  adopted  to  ascertain  the  good  faith 
and  amount  of  the  debt  in  respect  of  which 
each  creditor  claims  to  sign  the  deed. 

''7.  That,  in  the  working  of  the  proposed 
plan,  the  county  courts  may  be  used  to  dis- 
charge duties  analogous  to  those  discharged  by 
the  Sheriff's  Court  in  Scotland;  and  that 
matters  not  expressly  included  in  these  resolu- 
tions should  be  regulated,  as  feu:  as  possible, 
by  analogy  to  the  Scotch  system  of  administra- 
tion in  Bankruptcy. 

<<8.  That  the  punishment  of  fraudulent 
debtors  be  entrusted  to  the  ordinary  criminal 
tribunals  of  the  country,  by  a  law  which  shall 
enumerate  and  define  offences,  and  award 
punishment  for  each." 
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ANNALS  OP  BRITISH  LEGISLATION. 


MASTER  AND  SERVANT. 
Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inqyire 
into  the  State  of  the  Law  as  regards  Contracts 
of  Service  between  Master  and  Servant,  and 
as  to  the  Expediency  of  amending  the  same. 
{Ihth  June,  1865.) 
The    committee  was  appointed  on  the  19th 
May,  and  it  consisted  of  Lord  Elcho,  Mr. 
Cobbett,  Mr.  Solicitor-General,  Sir  James  Fer- 
gason,   Mr.  Dalglish,   Mr.  Gathome  Hardy, 
Mr.  Edmund  Potter,  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  WQ- 
liam    Edward  Forster,    Mr.  Hennessy,   Mr. 
Boeback,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Alger- 
non Egerton,  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons,   Mr. 
CliYe,   and  Mr.  Cox.      The  committee  only 
examined  two  witnesses,  and  on  the  15th  June, 
1865,  reported  as  follows : — 

"  That  inasmuch  as  the  state  of  the  law  of 
contracts  between  masters  and  servants  is  a 
subject  of  the  highest  importance,  affecting  as 
it  does  the  relations  of  employers  and  employed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  any  inquiry  as  to 
the  operation  of  the  law  should  be  full,  search- 
ing, and  complete ;  and  inasmuch  as  there  is 
no  probability  of  your  committee  being  able  to 
complete  such  inquiiy  in  the  present  session, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  evidence,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  ahready  taken,  should  be  reported  to 
the  house,  accompanied  by  a  reconmiendation 
that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliament  to  consider  this 
subject.'* 


RAILWAYS. 

Betam  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  Number 

and  Nature  of  the  Accidents  and  the  Injuries 

to  Life  and  Limb  which  have  been  reported  to 

the  Board  of  Trade ;  Betunu  by  the  several 

BaHway  Companies^  showing  the  Traffic  upon 

their  respective  Railways  in  Passengers  and 

Goods,  as  well  as  their  working  Expenditure 

and  Capital  during  the   Year  ended  blst 

March,lS6i.     (The  Lord  President)    {ith 

July,  1865.)     (250.) 

Thb  number  of  passengers  killed  or  iigured 

from  causes  beyond  their  own  control  was, 

15  killed  and  698  injured;  from  their  own 

misconduct  or  want  of  caution,  21  killed  and 

8  injured.     Besides  there  were  killed,  108 

servants  of  companies,  78  ii^ured ;  28  persons 


were  killed  and  1  injured  whilst  crossing  at 
level  crossings ;  and  54  killed  and  8  injured 
were  trespassers ;  6  killed  and  2  injured  mis- 
cellaneous ;  making  in  all,  222  killed  and  795 
injured,  of  whom  168  killed  and  684  injured 
were  in  England  and  Wales ;  84  killed  and  65  in- 
jured in  Scotiand ;  and  20  killed  and  46  injured 
in  Ireland.  The  length  of  railway  open  was 
8,890  miles  in  England  and  Wales,  2105  miles 
in  Scotknd,  and  1794  miles  in  Lreknd  ;  total, 
12,789  miles.  There  were  in  all  88  accidents, 
78  of  which  were  to  passenger  trains  and  10 
to  goods  and  mineral  trains.  The  general 
traffic  consisted  of  229,272,168  passengers 
and  76,490  holders  of  season  tickets,  66,702 
carriages,  288,112  horses,  459,594  dogs, 
2,998,857  cattie,  8,445,681  sheep,  2,224,748 
pigs,  75,445,781  tons  coal,  coke,  and  mine- 
rals, and  84,914,918  tons  of  general  m^- 
chandise.  There  were  4,969,968^train8  nm, 
which  travelled  over  129,180,948  miles. 
The  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  were 
15,684,000^.,  from  goods  traffic  18,881, 524^., 
total,  B4,015,564Z.  The  working  expenditure 
amounted  to  16,000,808Z.,  and  the  net  re- 
ceipts being  88,911,547^.,  the>et  income  was 
17,911,289Z.,  or  47  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
The  capital  authorized  was,  by  shares, 
890,418,138Z.,  by  loan,  130,109,197f.,  total 
520,522,8842.  The  capital  paid  up  was, 
832,452,646Z.  The  debenture  loans  outstand- 
ing were  98,080,792/.  The  total  paid  ap  in 
shares  on  81st  December  on  debenture  loans, 
425,488,488Z. 


BAl^S. 
Returns  of  the  Names  of  all  Banks  carrying  on 
Business  in  England  and  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  onZthe  1st  June,  1864,  with    the 
Number  of  Branch  Banks  belonging  to  each  ; 
distinguishing  Banks  of  Issue  from  Banks  not 
of  Issue,  and  PrivatelBanksfrom  Joint- Stode 
Banks.      (Sir  Cobnan  O'Loghlen.)     (13ik 
February,  1865.)'*  (15.) 
On  the  1st  June,  1864,  there  were  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  'Jof  banks  of  issue,  208  pri- 
vate banks  with  their  branches,  441  joint  stock 
banks  with  their  branches,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  with  10  branches,  making  in  all  660 
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banks  of  issue.  Of  banks  not  of  issue  there 
were  64  private  banks,  and  808  joint  stock 
banksy  total,  867.  In  Ireland  there  were  of 
banks  of  issue,  197  joint  stock  banks,  with 
their  branches ;  and  not  of  issue,  10  banks, 
with  their  branches,  and  4  private  banks.  In 
Scotland  there  were  18  banks,  all  of  issue, 
with  894  branches. 


AUGMENTATION  OF  BENEFICES. 

Eetum  of  Proceedings  under  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's Augmentation  Act  from  the  15th  day  of 
February,  1864,  to  the  13th  February,  1865. 
(7l.) 

The  total  amount  of  purchase '  money  of 
advowsons  sold  was  118,129Z.  The  amount 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  England,  107,6792. ;  and 
the  amount  secured  by  rent-charges,  and  for 
which  land,  &c.,  was  accepted,  5,450Z. 


COINAGE, 


Account  of  all  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper  Monies 
of  the  Realm  coined  at  the  Mint  for  each 
Year  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1855,  to 
the    Slst    December,    1864,      (Mr.   Peel.) 
(26th  June;  1865.)     (417.) 
Of   gold  coins   there  were   coined  in  1655, 
1866,     6,002,114Z.;      1857, 
1858,     l,2Sl,02dZ. ; 
186a,     8,121,708Z.; 
1862,    7,806,413Z.; 
and  1864,  9,585,597Z. 
Of  silver  coins    the 
in     1855,     192,008Z.; 
446,454Z.;  1857, 863,680Z. ;  1858,482,678/.; 
1869,   620,081Z.;    1860,   222,981Z. ;    1861, 
216,029Z.;  1862, 159,948Z.;  1868, 171,855Z.; 
1864,  521,00dZ. :  total,  8,d44,668Z.     Of  cop- 
per coinage  in  1855, 41,091Z. ;  1856,  11,418Z.; 
1857,     6,220Z.;     1858,     18,440Z. ;     1659, 
8,612Z. ;  1860,  copper,  184Z.,  bronze,  87,856Z. ; 


9,008,663Z. ; 
4,869,860Z. ; 
2,649,509Z. ; 
8,19O,170Z, ; 
6,607,456Z. ; 
69,042,518Z. 
coined    was 


1859, 
1861, 
1868, 
:  total, 
amount 
1856, 


1861,  bronze,  278,678Z.;  1862,  852,800Z.; 
1868,  151,648Z.;  and  1864,  18,069Z. :  total, 
915,268Z.  The  yearly  average  price  per 
ounce  for  silver  bullion  purchased  in  the  mar- 
ket for  coinage  in  the  years  1855  to  1864  was, 
1855,  61A;  1856,  61^;  1857,  61^;  1868, 
61^;  1859,  61  J;  1861,  61^;  1862,  61^; 
1868,  6H;  1864,  61^. 


CHARITIES  OF  THE  CITIES  OF  LONDON 
AND  WESTMINSTER. 

Digest  of  the  Parochial  Charities  of  the  Cities 
of  London  and  Westminster  referred  to  in  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Reports  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales.  (The 
Lord  Bishop  of  London.)  {26th  June,  1865.) 
(248  L.) 
The  charities  of  London  had  a  total  gross 
income  of  64,560Z.  IBs,  llcZ.  The  gross  former 
income  was  84,862Z.  7s,  5d,  This  income  was 
applicable  as  follows : — 11,674Z.  Bs.  9d.  to  edu- 
cation ;  1,554Z.  Ss,  Id.  to  apprenticing  and 
advancement  of  children ;  8,998Z.  14«.  9(Z.  for 
endowment  of  clergy ;  26,480Z.  Os.  8i.  for  pur- 
poses of  church-rate;  57Z.  8s.  bd,  for  main- 
tenance of  dissenting  places  of  worship ; 
882Z.  lis.  8(Z.  for  public  parochial  uses; 
6,069Z.  105.  Id,  for  the  support  of  almshouses 
and  pensioners ;  2,865Z.  Is,  9d,  for  the  distri- 
bution of  articles  in  kind ;  5,824Z.  15«.  Id*  for 
distribution  of  money ;  and  8,010Z.  16s,  Ad,  for 
general  use  of  the  poor.  In  Westminster  the 
total  grossincome  was  26,555Z.  lis.  Id, :  of  which 
7,097Z.  6s,  lOd.  for  education;  2,299Z.  16a.  6d, 
for  apprenticing  and  advancement  of  children  ; 
1,282Z.  17s.  6d,  for  endowment  of  clergy; 
265Z.  195.  for  purposes  of  church-rate ; 
11,762Z.  45.  6d,  for  the  support  of  almshouses 
and  pensioners ;  184Z.  95.  Id,  for  distribution 
of  articles  in  kind;  1,486Z.  85.  6(Z.'for  distri- 
bution of  money ;  467Z.  II5.  5(Z.  for  general 
use  of  the  poor;  1,200Z.  I65.  Id,  for  medical, 
and  781Z.  I5.  Id,  for  loan  charity. 
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PUBLIC    GENERAL    STATUTES, 


28°  &  29°  ViCTORUE,  1865. 


United  Kingdom. 
Cap.  iv. — ConsolidaUd  Fund. — An  Act  to  sup- 
ply the  sum  of  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thonsand  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  service 
of  the  year  ending  the  thirty-first  day  of 
March,  1865.    (27th  March,  1865.) 

Cap.y. — British  Kaffraria.-^  An  Act  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Territories  of  British 
Eaffiraria  with  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     (27th  March,  1865.) 
Incorporation  of  colonies  may  be  made  by 
the  local  legislatures.     Four  members  to  be 
added  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  nou<«e 
of  Assembly.     British  Eaffraria  to  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  which  shall  be  electoral  divi- 
sions, each  electing  two  additional  members. 

Cap.  11. — Mutiny. — ^An  Act  for  punishing 
Mutiny  and  Desertion,  and  for  the  better 
Payment  of  the  Army  and  their  Quarters. 
(7th  April,  1865.) 

Cap.  xii. — Mutiny. — An  Act  for  the  regulation 
of  Her  Majesty's  Boyal  Marine  Forces  while 
on  shore.     (7th  April,  1865.) 

Cap.  iiY.'-^Naval  Defence,  Colonies. — An  Act 
to  make  better  Provision  for  the  Naval  De- 
fence of  the  Colonies.     (7th  April,  1865.) 
The  colonies  to  have  the  power  to  make 
provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  providing 
vessels  of  war,  raising  seamen,  raismg  a  body 
of  volunteers  for  the  Boyal  Navy,  appointing 
commissioned  officers,  &c.    The  volunteers  so 
raised  to  form  part  of  the  Boyal  Naval  Be- 
serve.     The  Admiralty  to  have  power  to  issue 
special  commissions. 


Cap.  XV. — High  CourU,  India. — ^An  Act  to 
extend  the  term  for  granting  fresh  Letters 
Patent  for  the  High  Courts  in  India,  and  to 
make  further  Provision  respecting  the  ter- 
ritorial Jurisdiction  of  the  said  Courts.  (7tli 
April,  1865.) 

The  time  for  granting  fresh  letters  patent  bj 
the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  104,  to  be  extended  to 
to  1st  January,  1866.  The  Governor-Gene- 
ral in  Council  may  alter  local  limits  of  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  High  Courts. 

Cap.  xvii. — Indian  Presidencies. — An  Act  to 
enlarge  the  Powers  of  the  Governor-General 
of  India  in  Council  at  Meetings  for  making 
Laws  and  Begulations,  and  to  amend  the 
Laws  respectmg  the  Territorial  Limits  of 
the  several  Presidencies  and  Lieutenant- 
Governorships  in  India.  (9th  May, 
1865.) 

The  Governor-General  to  have  power  to 
make  laws  for  all  British  subjects,  whether  in 
the  service  of  the  Government  of  India  or 
otherwise.  The  Governor- General  to  appoint 
territorial  limits  of  presidencies  by  proclama- 
tion. 

Cap.  xxvii. — Isle  of  Man  DtsafforeUadon-Com- 
pensation. — An  Act  to  authorize  certain 
Payments  out  of  the  Land  Bevennes  of  the 
Crown  to  provide  Compensation  for  certain 
Claims  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  (26th  Maj, 
1865.) 

Cap.  xxviii. — Private  BiU  Costs. — ^An  Act  for 
awarding  Costs  on  certain  private  Bills. 
(26th  May,  1865.) 

When  committee  report  unanimously  "  Pre- 
amble not  proven,'*  opponents  to  be  entitled 
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io  recover  costs.  When  the  committee  report 
nnanimonsly  "  Opposition  nnfounded,"  pro- 
moters to  be  entitled  to  recover  costs.  Costs 
to  be  taxed. 

Cap,  jxii. -^  Exchequer  Bonds. — ^An  Act  for 
raising  the  Sam  of  One  million  pounds  by 
Exchequer  Bonds  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1865.    (26th  May,  1865.) 

Cap,  XXX. — Ougtoms  and  Inland  Revenue, — ^An 
Act  to  grant  certain  Duties  of  Customs  and 
Inland  Revenue.    (26th  May,  1865.) 
The  duty  on  tea  to  be  6d.  per  lb.     The 
income-tax  to   be  4(2.  in  the  pound  for  all 
property,  profits,  and  gains ;  and  2d,  in  Eng- 
land and  1^.  in  Scotland  in  respect  of  the 
occupation  of  lands,  subject  to  the  exemption 
of  persons  having  an  income  under  lOOZ.,  and 
relief  of  those  whose  income  is  under  2001, 
a  year.     The  stamp-duty  on  fire  insurance  to 
be  Id,  for  every  policy,  and  Is,  6d,  for  every 
lOOZ.  insured. 

Cap,  Ixi. — Fortifications. — An  Act  for  pro- 
viding a  farther  sum  towards  defraying  the 
Expenses  of  constructing  Fortifications  for 
the  Protection  of  the  Royal  Arsenals  and 
Dockyards,  and  the  Ports  of  Dover  and 
Portland,  and  of  creating  a  Central  Arsenal. 
(29th  June,  1865.) 
The  sum  of  650,000^  to  be  issued  out  of 

the   consolidated  fund  towards   expenses  for 

fortifications.     The  Treasury  to  raise  650,000Z. 

by  creating  annuities  for  a  term  not  exceeding 

thirty  years. 

Cap,  Ixiii. — Colonial  Laws  Validity, — ^An  Act 
to  remove  Doubts  as  to  the  Validity  of  Colo- 
nial Laws.  (29th  June,  1865.) 
'*  The  term  colony  shall  in  this  Act  include 
all  of  her  Majesty's  possessions  abroad  in  which 
there  shall  exist  a  legislature,  as  hereinafter 
defined,  except  the  Channel  Islands,  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  such  territories  as  may  for  the 
time  being  be  vested  in  her  Majesty  under  or 
bj  virtue  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
government  of  India:  the  terms  legislature 
and  colonial  legislature  shall  severally  signify 
the  authority,  other  than  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment or  her  Miyesty  in  council,  competent  to 
make  laws  for  any  colony : 


''The  term  representative  legislature  shall 
signify  any  colonial  legislature  which  shall  com- 
prise a  legislative  body  of  which  one  half  are 
elected  by  inhabitants  of  the  colony : 

*'  The  term  colonial  law  shall  include  laws 
made  for  any  Colony  either  by  such  legislature 
as  aforesaid  or  by  her  Migesty  in  council : 

**  An  Act  of  Parliament,  or  any  provision 
thereof,  shall,  in  construing  this  Act,  be  said 
to  extend  to  any  colony  when  it  is  made  appli- 
cable to  such  colony  by  the  express  words  or 
necessaiy  intendment  of  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment: 

'*  The  term  governor  shall  mean  the  officer 
lawfully  administering  the  government  of  any 
colony : 

**  The  term  letters  patent  shall  mean  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

''  Any  colonial  law  which  is  or  shall  be  in 
any  respect  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  any 
Act  of  Parliament  extending  to  the  colony  to 
which  such  law  may  relate,  or  repugnant  to 
any  order  or  regulation  made  under  authority 
of  such  Act  of  Parliament,  or  having  in  the 
colony  the  force  and  effect  of  such  Act,  shall 
be  read  subject  to  such  Act,  order,  or  regula- 
tion, and  shall,  to  the  extent  of  such  repug- 
nancy, but  not  otherwise,  be  and  remain  abso- 
lutely void  and  inoperative. 

''  No  colonial  law  shall  be  or  be  deemed  to 
have  been  void  or  inoperative  on  the  ground 
of  repugnancy  to  the  law  of  England,  unless 
the  same  shall  be  repugnant  to  the  provisions 
of  some  such  Act  of  Parliament,  order  or  re- 
gulation as  aforesaid. 

''  No  colonial  law,  passed  with  the  concur- 
rence of  or  assented  to  by  the  governor  of  any 
colony,  or  to  be  hereafter  so  passed  or  assented 
to,  shall  be  or  be  deemed  to  have  been  void  or 
inoperative  by  reason  only  of  any  instructions 
with  reference  to  such  law  or  the  subject  there- 
of which  may  have  been  given  to  such  governor 
by  or  on  behalf  of  her  Migesty,  by  any  instru- 
ment other  than  the  letters  patent  or  instru- 
ment authorizing  such  governor  to  concur  in 
passing  or  to  assent  to  laws  for  the  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  of  such  colony, 
even  though  such  instructions  may  be  referred 
to  in  such  letters  patent  or  last-mentioned 
instrument. 

<<  Every  colonial  legislature  shall  have,  and  be 
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deemed  at  all  times  io  have  had,  full  power 
within  its  jurisdiction  to  establish  courts  of 
judicature,  and  to  abolish  and  reconstitute  the 
same,  and  to  alter  the  constitution  thereof, 
and  to  make  proyision  for  the  administration 
of  justice  therein;  and  eveiy  representative 
legislature  shall,  in  respect  to  the  colony  under 
its  juiisdiction,  have,  and  be  deemed  at  all 
times  to  have  had,  full  power  to  make  laws 
respecting  the  constitution,  powers,  and  pro- 
cedure of  such  legislature ;  provided  that  such 
laws  shall  have  been  passed  in  such  manner 
and  form  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required 
by  any  Act  of  Parliament,  letters  patent,  order 
in  council,  or  colonial  law  for  the  time  being 
in  force  in  the  said  colony. 

''  The  certificate  of  the  clerk  or  other  proper 
officer  of  a  legislative  body  in  any  colony  to 
the  effect  that  the  document  to  which  it  is 
attached  is  a  true  copy  of  any  colonial  law 
assented  to  by  the  governor  of  such  colony,  or 
of  any  bill  reserved  for  the  signification  of  her 
Majesty's  pleasure  by  the  said  governor,  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  document  so 
certified  is  a  true  copy  of  such  law  or  bill,  and, 
as  the  case  may  be,  that  such  law  has  been 
duly  and  properly  passed  and  assented  to,  or  that 
such  bill  has  been  duly  and  properly  passed  and 
presented  to  the  governor ;  and  any  proclama- 
tion purporting  to  be  published  by  authority  of 
the  governor  in  any  newspaper  in  the  colony 
to  which  such  law  or. bill  shall  relate,  and  sig- 
nifying her  Majesty's  disallowance  of  any 
such  colonial  law,  or  her  Majesty's  assent 
to  any  such  reserved  bill  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  prim&  facie  evidence  of  such  disallowance 
or  assent. 

''And  whereas  doubts  are  entertained  re- 
specting the  validity  of  certain  Acts  enacted  or 
reputed  to  be  enacted  by  the  legislature  of 
South  Australia:  Be  it  further  enacted  as 
follows : 

''  All  laws  or  reputed  laws  enacted  or  pur- 
porting to  have  been  enacted  by  the  said 
legislature,  or  by  persons  or  bodies  of  persons 
for  the  time  being  actmg  as  such  legislature, 
which  have  received  the  assent  of  her  Majesty 
in  council,  or  which  have  received  the  assent  of 
the  governor  of  the  said  colony  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty,  shall  be  and  be 
deemed  to  have  been  valid  and  effectual  from 
the  date  of  such  assent  for  all  purposes  what- 


ever; provided  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  deemed  to  ^ve  effect  to  any  law  or 
reputed  law  which  has  been  disallowed  by  her 
Majesty,  or  has  expired,  or  has  been  lawfully 
repealed,  or  to  prevent  the  lawful  disallowance 
or  repeal  of  any  law. 

Cc^,  Iziv. — Colonial  Marriages  VaUdily. — ^An 
Act  to  remove  Doubts  respecting  the  Validity 
of  certain  Marriages  contracted  in  her 
Majesty's  Possessions  abroad.  (29th  June, 
1865.) 
Colonial  laws  establishing  the  validity   of 

marriages    to    have    effect    throughout     her 

Majesty's  dominions. 

Cap.  Iriii. — Navy  and  Marines^   WilU. — ^An 

Act  to  make  better  Provisions   respecting 

Wills  of  Seamen  and  Marines  of  the  Boyai 

Navy.     (29th  June,  1865.) 

A  will  made  before  entering  into  service  as  a 
seaman  or  marine  is  to  be  valid  to  pass  any 
wages,  &c.  The  same  to  be  invalid  also,  if  it 
be  combined  with  a  power  of  attorney.  To  be 
valid — 

**  (1.)  Every  such  will  shall  be  in  writing, 
and  be  executed  with  the  formalities  required  by 
the  law  of  England  in  the  case  of  persons  not 
beiug  soldiers  in  actual  military  service  or 
mariners  or  seamen  at  sea. 

«  (2.)  Where  the  will  is  made  on  board  one 
of  her  Majesty's  ships,  one  of  the  two  requisite 
attesting  witnesses  shall  be  a  commissioned 
officer,  chaplain,  or  warrant  or  subordinate 
officer  belonging  to  her  Majesij.'s  naval  or 
marine  or  military  force. 

*'  (8.)  Where  the  will  is  made  elsewhere 
than  on  board  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  one 
of  the  two  requisite  attesting  witnesses  ^all  be 
such  a  commissioned  officer  or  chaplain  or 
warrant  or  subordinate  officer  as  aforesaid,  or 
the  governor,  agent,  physician,  snrgeon,  assis- 
taut  surgeon,  or  chaplain  of  a  naval  hospital 
at  home  or  abroad,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  the  incumbent,  curate,  or  minister  of  a 
church  or  place  of  worship  in  the  parish  where 
the  will  is  executed,  or  a  British  consular 
officer,  or  an  officer  of  customs,  or  a  notary 
public. 

'<  A  will  made  in  conformity  with  the  fox«* 
going  provisions  shall,  as  regards  such  wa^es, 
money,  or  effects,  be  deemed  to  be  well  ] 
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for  the  purpose  of  being  admitted  to  probate 
in  England  ;  and  the  person  taking  oat  repre- 
sentation to  the  testator  nnder  such  will  shall 
ezdnsiyely  be  deemed  the  testator's  represent- 
ative,  with  respect  to  such  wages,  money,  or 
effects. 

''  A  will  made  after  the  commencement  of 
this  Act  by  a  seaman  or  marine  while  he  is  a 
prisoner  of  war  shall  (as  far  as  regards  the 
form  thereof)  be  valid  for  all  purposes  if  it  is 
made  in  conformity  with  the  following  pro- 
yisions : — 

''  (1.)  If  it  is  in  writing  and  is  signed  by  him, 
and  his  signature  thereto  is  made  or 
acknowledged  by  him  in  the  presence 
of,  and  is  in  his  presence  attested  by, 
one  witness,  being  either  a  commis- 
sioned officer  or  chaplain  belonging  to 
her  Majesty's  naval  or  marine  or  mili- 
tary force,  or  a  warrant  or  subordinate 
officer  of  her  Majesty's  navy,  or  the 
agent  of  a  naval  hospital,  or  a  notary 
public. 
"  (2.)  If  the  will  is  "made  'according  to  the 
forms  required  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  it  is  made. 
**  (3.)  If  the  willjis  in  writing '[and  executed 
with  the  formalities  required  by  the  law 
of  England  in  the  case  of  persons  not 
being  soldiers  in  actual  military  service 
or  mariners  or  seamen  at  sea. 

Oap.  ham. — Naval  and  MaHne  Pay  and  Pen- 
sions,— An  Act  for  regulating  the  payment 
of  Naval  and  Marine  Pay  and  Pensions. 
(29th  June,  1865.) 
All  pay,  wages,  pensions,  &c.,  to  be  paid  in 

such  mannei^  as  directed  by  order  in  council. 

All  assignments,  sales,  or  contracts  of  such  pay, 

ivages,  or  pensions  to  be  vpid. 

Cap.  Ixxxix.  —  Greenwich  Hospital.  —  An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  better ^;Govemment  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the  more  beneficial 
Application  of  the  Revenue  thereof.  (5th 
July,  1865.) 

**  Her  Majesty  may  grant  pensions  to  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  (of  the 
IRojal  Navy  and  Marines,  and  seamen  of  the 
Tnerchant  service  for  the  time  being  entitled  to 
-the  benefits  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  to  be  en- 
Joyed  by  them  so  long  only  as  they  are  not  on 


the  establishment  or  inmates  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  but  in  addition  to  any  half-pay,  pen- 
sion, or  other  allowance  coming  to  them  other- 
wise than  under  any  such  order  in  council, — 
and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  such 
pensions  are  to  be  held, — and  to  appoint  such 
gratuities  as  seem  fit  to  widows  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  of  the  Boyal  Navy 
and  Marines  killed  or  drowned  in  the  service 
of  the  Crown. 

**  The  Admiralty  may  from  time  to  time 
appoint  to  any  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  of  the  Boyal  Navy  and  Marines  who  were 
on  the  6th  day  of  April,  1865,  inmates  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,,  and  who  being  inmates 
thereof  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act 
are  willing  to  cease  to  be  inmates  thereof,  such 
aUowances  as  may  seem  fit,  not  exceeding  the 
rates  of  money  allowance  of  which,  on  the  6th 
day  of  April,  1866,  they  were  in  receipt  as 
inmates  of  the  hospital,  to  be  enjoyed  by 
them  respectively  in  addition  to  any  pensions 
appointed  to  them  under  any  such  order  in 
council. 

"Pensions  and  gratuities  under  any  such 
order  in  council  and  such  allowances  shall  be 
distinguished  as  Greenwich  Hospital  pensions, 
gratuities,  and  allowances  (as  the  ease  may 
be) ;  and  the  pensions  now  known  as  Green- 
wich out-pensions  shall  be  called  naval  pen- 
sions. All  assignments  or  sales  of  such  pen« 
sions  to  be  void. 

"  The  offices  of  the  commissioners  and 
governor  and  local  governor  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  to  be  abolished,  annuities  being  pro- 
vided for  the  commissioners.  The  Government 
of  the  hospital  to  vest  in  the  Admiralty,  and  all 
property,  personal  and  real,  to  be  transferred 
to  the  same.  All  the  expenses  for  hospital 
and  schools  to  be  voted  by  Parliament. 

Cap.  xciii. — Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Public  Audit. — An  Act  to  consolidate  the 
offices  of  Comptroller- General  of  the  Exche- 
quer and  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners 
for  auditing  the  Public  Accounts,  and  for 
other  purposes.     (5th  July,  1865.) 

Cap.  xov. — Sugar  Duties  and  Drawbacks. — 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the 
Duties  on  Sugar  and  the  Drawbacks  on 
those  Duties.     (5th  July,  1865.) 
The  duty  on  cane  juice  to  be  8^.  2d.  per 
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cwt.  The  drawback  upon  sugar  refined  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  to  be  123.  4d.  for 
every  cwt. 

Cap.  zcyiii. — Compound  Spirits  Warehousing, 
— ^An  Act  to  allow  British  Compounded 
Spirits  to  be  warehoused  upon  Drawback. 
(6th  July,  1866.) 

Cap,  cri. — Colonial  Docks  Loans. — ^An  Act  to 
authorize  Loans  in  aid  of  the  Construction 
of  Docks  on  British  Possessions.  The  Trea- 
sury may  make  advances  of  sums  of  money 
not  exceeding  800,0002. ;  each  loan  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  20,000Z.,  and  the  amount 
to  be  made  payable  in  instalments.  (6th  July, 
1866.) 

Cap,  cxi. — Navy  and  Marine  Property  of 
Deceased. — ^An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Disposal 
of  Money  and  effects  under  the  control  of 
the  Admiralty  belonging  to  deceased  Officers, 
Seamen,  and  Marines  of  the  Boyal  Navy, 
and  Marines  and  other  peisons.  (5th  July, 
1866.) 

On  the  death  of  any  person  being  an  officer, 
seaman,  or  marine,  and  of  any  person  em- 
ployed in  any  of  the  dockyard  or  naval  esta- 
blishments, or  civil  department  of  the  navy, 
the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  deceased,  if 
exceeding  lOOZ.,  to  be  paid  to  the  representa- 
tives, and  if  not  exceeding  100/.,  to  be  left  with 
the  Admiralty  to  dispose  of  it  by  paying  it  to 
the  representatives.  The  Admiralty  may  re- 
quire a  certificate  of  the  title  to  representation. 
When  the  residue  does  not  exceed  lOOZ.,  and 
representation  is  not  taken  out,  then  the  Admi- 
ralty to  have  power  to  pay  the  amount  to  the 
person  entitled  or  beneficially  interested  in  the 
same,  paying  first  the  debts  of  the  deceased. 

Cap.  cxii. — Admiralty  Control. — An  Act  to 
Repeal  an  Enactment  relating  to  Powers  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to 
various  matters  under  the  control  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Cap.  cxiii. — Colonial  Governors. — ^An  Act  to 
Authorize  the  payment  of  Retiring  Pensions 
to  Colonial  Governors.     (5th  July,  1865.) 
<*  The  full  rate  of  pension  hereinafter  re- 

fened  to  shall  be  as  .follows,  that  is  to  say : — 


In  the  case  of  officers  who  shall  for  at  least 
four  years  have  administered  the  goyemment 
of  any  colony  or  colonies  in  which  the  salary 
of  the  governor  is  not  less  than  6,000/., 
1,OOOL  :  in  the  case  of  officers  who  shall  for  at 
least  four  years  have  administered  the  goyem- 
ment of  any  colony  or  colonies  in  which  the 
salaiy  of  the  governor  is  not  less  than  2,500L, 
7602. :  in  the  case  of  officers  who  shall  for  at 
least  four  years  have  administered  the  goyem- 
ment of  any  colony  or  colonies  in  which  the 
salary  of  the  governor  is  not  less  than  1,200L, 
600Z.  :  in  other  cases  260Z.  The  reduced 
rate  of  pension  hereinafter  referred  to  shall  in 
all  cases  be  two-thirds  of  the  full  rate." 

Cap.  cxv. — Naval  Discipline. — An  Act  to  amend 
the  Naval  Discipline  Act,  1864.  (6th  Jnly, 
1866.) 

With  respect  to  any  sentence  of  penal  ser- 
vitude passed  under  that  Act,  para.  4t  of  sect. 
49,  the  same  shall  have  efSaci  as  if  the  words 
**  not  less  than  five  years "  were  substitute 
therein  for  the  words  "  not  less  than  three 
years." 

Cap,  cxvi. — Forei^  Jurisdiction. — ^An  Aet  to 
explain  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction  Act.     (5th 
July,  1866.) 
In  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction  Act  6  &  7  Yiet. 

c.  94  the  term  ''British  colony'*  to  include 

any  of  her  Majesty's  possessions  out  of  the 

United  Kingdom. 

Cap.  cxix. — Expiring  Laws. — An  Act  for  con- 
tinuing various  expiring  Acts.  (6th  July, 
1866.) 

Cap.  cxxiii. — Consolidated  Fund. — ^An  Act  to 
apply  a  sum  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fond 
and  the  Surplus  of  Ways  and  Means  to  the 
Service  of  the  Year  ending  81st  March, 
1866,  and  to  appropriate  the  Supplies 
granted  in  this  Session  of  Parliament.  (6th 
July,  1866.) 

Cap.  cxxiv. — Admiralty. — ^An  Act  for  Consoli- 
dating certain  Enactments  relating  to  the 
Admiralty.     (6th  July,  1866.) 

Cap.  cxxv. — Dockyards. — An  Act  for  the  Re- 
gulation of  Dockyard  Ports.  (6th  Jnly, 
1865.) 
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Cap,  czxtI. — Inland  Ravmue. — ^An  Act  to 
amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Inland 
Beyenne. 

The  scale  of  stamp  duties  on  conyeyances  to 
be  6d.  when  the  purchase  money  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 62.,  and  to  increase  progressiyely  2»,  to 
80s.  when  it  is  2752.  to  8002.,  and  5«.  more 
for  eyeiy  502.  in  excess.  The  stamp  duty  on 
appraisements  and  yaloations  to  commence 
with  M.f  if  under  52.,  and  to  increase  to  12.  if 
5002.  and  upwards.  The  stamp  duty  on  awards 
of  arbitration  to  commence  with  dd,,  if  not  ex- 
ceeding 52.,  and  to  increase  to  12.  15s.  if 
exceeding  10092.  The  licence  duty  for  any 
ecclesiastical  office  to  be  10«.  Any  agreement 
for  letting  a  house  or  part  of  a  house  for  less 
than  a  year,  payable  weekly,  and  not  exceeding 
Qs.  6e2.,  to  be  stamped  with  6(2.  stamp.  The 
stamp  duty  upon  the  certificate  for  a  conyey- 
ance  to  be  reduced  to  one-half  after  three 
years.  The  duty  on  charier-parties  to  be  6c2. 
The  duty  on  policies  or  marine  insurance  to  be 
6d,f  if  for  less  than  one  month ;  Is.  if  more 
than  one  and  not  exceeding  three  months ;  2s. 
if  more  than  three  months  and  not  exceeding 
six  months ;  and  4«.  if  exceeding  six  months. 
If  the  insurance  be  not  for  a  time,  then  the 
stamp  duty  le2.,  if  the  premium  shall  not  exceed 
28.  6d. ;  8<2.,  if  more  than  2s.  6(2.  and  less 
than  5s. ;  and  Bd.  additional  for  any  frac- 
tional part  of  5«.  more  premium.  Receipts  of 
sums  upon  allotment  of  share  to  be  exempted 
from  duty.  Mortgage  duty  to  be  reduced  to 
6d.  for  eyery  1002.  or  any  fractional  part  of 
1002. 

GsBAT  Bbitain  and  Ibeland. 

Cap.  iii. — Industrial  Exhibitions.  —An  Act  for 
the  Protection  of  Inyentions  and  Designs 
exhibited  at  certain  Industrial  Exhibitions 
in  the  United  Kingdom. — ^Exhibition  of  new 
Inyentions  not  to  prejudice  Patent  Right. 
(27th  March,  1865.) 

Cap.    yiii. — Election    Petitions. — ^An  Act    to 
amend  the  Election  Petitions  Act,  1848,  in 
certain  Particulars.     (7th  April,  1865.) 
If  any  select  committee  appointed  haye  occa- 
sion to  report  to  the  House,  and  the  House  be 
adjourned  for  more  than  twenty-foi^  hours,  the 
committee  to  adjourn  to  the  day  after  the  meet- 


ing of  the  House.  In  case  the  House  shall 
not  sit,  the  committee  further  to  adjourn.  In 
certain  cases  the  House  may  direct  a  committee 
to  a^joum  for  a  reasonable  period. 

Cap.  xlyi. — Militia  BaUots. — ^An  Act  to  sus- 
pend the  making  of  Lists  and  the  Ballots 
for  the  Militia  of  the  United  Kingdom.  (19th 
June,  1865.) 

Cap.  xlyii. — MiUtia. — ^An  Act  to  defray  the 
Charge  of  the  Pay,  Clothing,  and  Contm- 
gent  and  other  Expenses  of  the  Disembodied 
Militia  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  to 
grant  Allowances  in  certain  cases  to  Sub- 
altern Officers,  Adjutants,  Paymasters, 
Quartermasters,  Surgeons,  Assistant  Sur- 
geons, and  Surgeons*  Mates  of  the  Militia, 
and  to  authorize  the  Employment  of  the 
Non-Commissioned  Officers.  (19th  June, 
1865.) 

Cap.  lyi. — Trespass  (Scotland). — An  Act  to 
proyide  for  the  better  Preyention  of  Trespass 
in  Scotland.  Parties  lodging  in  Premises, 
or  Encamping  on  Land  without  permis- 
sion guilty  of  an  0£fence.  (29th  June, 
1865.) 

Cap.  Ixy. — Defence  Act  Amendment. — ^An  Act 
to  Explain  the  Defence  Act,  1860.  (29th 
June,  1865.) 

Cap.  Ixyi. — Malt. — ^An  Act  to  allow  the  charg- 
ing of  the  Excise  Duty  on  Malt  according 
to  the  Weight  of  the  Grain  used.     (29th 
June,  1865.) 
Maltster  to  be  entitled  to  haye  the  duty  upon 

malt  made  by  him  charged  according  to  the 

weight  of  the  grain  used. 

Cap.  Ixxy. — Sewage  Utilization. — An  Act  for 
facilitating  the  more  useful  Application  of 
Sewage  in  Great  Britain  and  Irehmd.  (29th 
June,  1865.) 

Sewer  authorities  to  haye  power  to  construct 
sewers,  and  of  taking  land  for  the  purpose, 
giving  compensation  to  persons  sustaining 
any  damage.  Sewer  authorities  may  take  pro- 
ceedings to  preyent  the  pollution  of  stream, 
and  may  enter  into  contract  for  supply  of 
sewage. 
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Cap*  Ixzvi. — Pier  and  Harbour  Orders  Con-- 
Jirmation.  —  An  Act  for  confirming  with 
Amendments  certain  Provisional  Orders  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  nnder  the  General 
Pier  and  Harbour  Act,  1861,  relating  to 
Eastbourne,  Clevedon,  Heme  Bay,  Lland- 
rillo,  and  Pensam.    (5th  July,  1865.) 

Cap.  IxzvL — Pier  and  Harhowr  Orders  Con' 
firmation.  -^  An  Act  for  confirming  with 
Amendments  certain  Provisional  Orders  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  General 
Pier  and  Harbour  Act,  1861,  relating  to 
Girvan,  Mavagissey,  and  Stomoway.  (29th 
June,  1865.) 

Cap.  Ixzziii. — Locomotives  on  Beads. — An  Act 
for  further  regulatmg  the  Use  of  Loco- 
motives on  Turnpike  and  other  Roads  for 
Agricultural  and  other  Purposes.  (5th  July, 
1865.) 

The  locomotive  to  be  worked  according  to 
certain  rules.  Not  to  go  at  greater  speed  than 
two  miles  an  hour  through  any  city,  town,  or 
village,  and  four  miles  an  hour  along  any  turn- 
pike road  or  public  highway. 

Cap.  Ixzxvi. — Partnership, — ^An  Act  to  Amend 
the  Law  of  Partnership.  (5th  July,  1865.) 
"  Tte  advance  of  money  by  way  of  loan 
to  a  person  engaged  or  about  to  engage  in  any 
trade  or  undertaking  upon  a  contract  in  writing 
with  such  person  that  the  lender  shall  receive  a 
rate  of  interest  varying  with  the  profits,  or 
shall  receive  a  share  of  the  profits  arising  from 
carrying  on  such  trade  or  undertaking,  shall 
not,  of  itself,  constitute  the  lender  a  partner 
with  the  person  or  the  persons  canying  on  such 
tracto  or  undertaking,  or  render  him  responsible 
as  such. 

**  No  contract  for  the  remuneration  of  a  ser- 
vant or  agent  of  any  person  engaged  in  any 
trade  or  undertaking  by  a  share  of  the  profits 
of  such  trade  or  undertaking  shall,  of  itself, 
render  such  servant  or  agent  responsible  as  a 
partner  therein  nor  give  him  the  rights  of  a 
partner. 

<<  No  person  being  the  widow  or  child  of  the 
deceased  partner  of  a  trader,  and  receiving  by 
way  of  annuity  a  portion  of  the  profits  made 
by  such  trader  in  his  business,  shall,  by  reason 
only  of  such  receipt,  be  deemed  to  be  a  partner 


of  or  to  be  subject  to  any  liabilities  ineozred  by 
such  trader. 

'^  No  person  receiving  by  way  of  annuity  or 
otherwise  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  any  busi- 
ness, in  consideration  of  the  sale  by  him  of 
the  goodwill  of  such  business,  shall,  by  reason 
only  of  such  receipt,  be  deemed  to  be  a  partner 
of  or  be  subject  to  the  liabilities  of  the  person 
carrying  on  such  business. 

« In  the  event  of  any  such  trader  as  afore- 
said being  adjudged  a  bankrupt,  or  taking  the 
benefit  of  any  Act.  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors,  or  entering  into  an  arrangement  to  pay 
his  creditors  less  than  twenty  shillings  in  the 
pound,  or  dying  in  insolvent  circumstances^  the 
lender  of  any  such  loan  as  aforesaid  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  recover  any  portion  of  his  prin- 
cipal, or  of  the  profits  or  interest  payable  in 
respect  of  such  loan,  nor  shall  any  such  ser- 
vant or  agent,  or  such  widow  or  child,  or  snch 
vendor  of  a  goodwill,  as  aforesaid,  be  entitled 
to  recover  any  such  profits  as  aforesaid  until 
the  claims  of  the  other  creditors  of  the  said 
trader  for  valuable  consideration  in  money  or 
money's  worth  have  been  satisfied. 

'<  In  the  construction  of  this  Act  the  word 
'person'  shall  include  a  partnership  firm,  a 
joint  stock  company,  and  a  corporation." 

Cap.  zciv. — Carrier's  Act. — ^An  Act  to  amend 
the  Carrier's  Act.     (5th  July,  1865.) 
Law  in  'Carrier's  Act,  2  Geo.  IV.,  and  1 

Will.  lY.,  c.  68,  not  to  include  machinery  law. 

Cap.  zcvii. — Indemnity, — An  Act  to  indemnify 
such  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  have 
omitted  to  qualify  themselves  for  offices  and 
employments,  and  to  extend  the  term  limiied 
for  these  purposes  respectively.  (5th  July, 
1865.) 

Cap,  cvii. — Turnpike  Acts  CorUinuanee. — An 
Act  to  continue  certain  Turnpike  Acts  in 
Great  Britain.     (5th  July,  1865.) 

EnOLAKD  AMD  IbELAMD. 

Cap.  xviii.  —  Felony  and  Misdemeanor, — ^An 
Act  for  amending  the  law  of  evidence  and 
practice  in  criminal  trials.   (9th  May,  1865.) 

If  the  prisoner  is  defended,  the  judge  to  ask. 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  whether  he  intend 
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to  produce  oTidenoe,  and  if  not  the  eoiinsel 
may  be  allowed  to  address  the  jury  a  second 
time  in  support  of  his  case,  for  the  purpose  of 
* '  summing  up  the  evidence  against  such  prisoner 
or  prisoners,  or  defendant  or  defendants  ;  and 
npon  every  trial  for  felony  or  misdemeanor, 
whether  the  prisoner  shall  be  defended  by 
counsel  or  not,  each  prisoner  or  his  or  their 
counsel  respectively,  shall  be  allowed,  if  he  or 
they  shall  think  fit,  to  open  his  or  their  case 
or  cases  respectively ;  and  after  the  conclusion 
of  such  opening  or  of  all  such  openings,  if 
more  than  one,  such  prisoner  or  prisoners,  or 
their  counsel,  shall  be  entitled  to  examine  such 
witnesses  as  he  or  they  may  think  fit,  and 
when  all  the  evidence  is  concluded  to  sum  up 
the  evidence  respectively;  and  the  right  of 
reply,  and  practice  and  course  of  proceedings, 
save  as  hereby  altered,  shall  be  as  at  present. 
**  A  party  producing  a  witness  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  impeach  his  credit  by  general  evi- 
dence of  bad  character,  but  he  may,  in  case 
the  witness  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge, 
prove  adverse,  contradict  him  by  other  evi- 
dence, or  by  leave  of  the  judge,  prove  that  he 
has  made  at  other  times  a  statement  incon- 
sistent with  his  present  testimony ;  but  before 
such  last-mentioned  proof  can  be  given,  the 
circumstances  of  the  supposed  statement,  suffi- 
cient to  designate  the  particular  occasion,  must 
be  mentioned  to  the  witness,  and  he  must  be 
asked  whether  or  not  he  has  made  such  state- 
ment. 

''  If  a  witness,  upon  cross  examination  as  to 
a  former  statement  made  by  him  relative  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  indictment  or  proceeding, 
and  inconsistent  with  his  present  testimony, 
does  not  distinctly  admit  that  he  has  made 
such  statement,  proof  may  be  given  that  he  did 
in  &ct  make  it ;  but  before  such  proof  can  be 
given,  the  circumstances  of  the  supposed  state- 
ment, sufficient  to  designate  the  particular 
occasion,  must  be  mentioned  to  the  witness, 
and  he  must  be  asked  whether  or  not  he  has 
made  such  statement. 

"  A  witness  may  be  cross-examined  as  to  pre- 
vious statements  made  by  him  in  writing  or 
reduced  into  writing  relative  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  indictment  or  proceeding,  without 
such  writing  being  shown  to  him  ;  but  if  it  is 
,  intended  to  contradict  such  witness  by  the 
writing,  his  attention  must,  before  such  con- 


tradictory proof  can  be  given,  be  called  to 
those  parts  of  the  writing  which  are  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  so  contradicting  him :  pro- 
vided always,  that  it  shall  be  competent  for  the 
judge,  at  any  time  during  the  trial,  to  require 
the  production  of  the  writing  for  his  inspection, 
and  he  may  thereupon  make  such  use  of  it  for 
the  purposes  of  the  trial  as  he  may  think  fit. 

'<  A  witness  may  be  questioned  as  to  whether 
he  has  been  convicted  of  any  felony  or  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  being  so  questioned,  if  he 
either  denies  or  does  not  admit  the  fieict,  or 
refuses  to  answer,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
cross-examining  party  to  prove  such  conviction; 
and  a  certificate  containing  the  substance  and 
efiect  only  (omitting  the  formal  part)  of  the 
indictment  and  conviction  for  such  ofience, 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  or  other  officer  having  the  custody  of  the 
records  of  the  court  where  the  offender  was 
convicted,  or  by  the  deputy  of  such  clerk  or 
officer  (for  which  certificate  a  fee  of  five  shil- 
lings and  no  more  shall  be  demanded  or  taken), 
shall,  upon  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  person, 
be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  said  conviction, 
without  proof  of  the  signature  or  official  cha- 
racter of  the  person  appearing  to  have  signed 
the  same. 

"  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  by  the 
attesting  witness  any  instrument  to  the  vididity 
of  which  attestation  is  not  requisite,  and  such 
instrument  may  be  proved  as  if  there  had  been 
no  attesting  witness  thereto. 

«  Comparison  of  a  disputed  writing  with  any 
writing  proved  to  the  satb&ction  of  the  judge 
to  be  genuine  shall  be  permitted  to  be  made 
by  witnesses;  and  such  writings,  and  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  respecting  the  same, 
may  be  submitted  to  the  court  and  jury  as 
evidence  of  the  genuineness  or  otherwise  of  the 
writing  in  dispute." 

Cap.  cxxii. — Subtcnptiom  and  Deelaratums. — 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  as  to  the  Sub- 
scriptions and  Declarations  to  be  made  and 
Oaths  to  be  taken  by  the  Clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 
(5th  July,  1866.) 
The  following  Declaration  of  Assent  to  be 

taken  by  the  clergy : 

'*  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  make  the  following 

declaration : 
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"  1  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
Religion  and  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  of  the  ordering  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons.  I  belieye  the  doctrines  of  the  United 
Chnrch  of  Engknd  and  Ireland,  as  therein  set 
forth,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God ; 
and  in  public  prayer  and  admmistration  of  the 
Sacrament  I  will  use  the  form  in  the  said  book 
prescribed  and  none  other;  except  as  &r  as 
shall  be  ordered  by  public  authority." 

The  following  declaration  to  be  made  against 
simony : — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  solemnly  dechire  that  I  have  not 
made  by  myself  or  by  any  other, person  on  my 
behalf,  any  payment,  contract,  or  promise  of 
any  kind  whAtsoever  which  to  the  best  of  my 
knowlege  or  belief  is  simoniacal,  touching  or 
conceming  the  obtaining  of  the  preferment  of 
nor  will  I  at  any  time  here- 
after perform  or  satisfy  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
such  kind  of  payment,  contract,  or  promise 
made  by  any  other  wiUiout  my  knowledge  or 
consent.'* 

The  following  declaration  is  to  be  made  by 
the  stipendiary  curate. 

''I,  A.  B.,  incumbent  of  ,  in 

the  county  of  f  band  fide  under- 

take to  pay  to  C.  D.  of  in  the 

county  of   *  the  annual  sum  of 

pounds,  as  a  stipend  for  his 
services  as  curate;  and  I,  0.  D.,  bond  fide 
intend  to  receive  the  whole  of  the  said  stipend. 

"  And  each  of  us  the  said  A.  B.  and  €.  D. 
declare  that  no  abatement  is  to  be  made  out 
of  the  said  stipend  in  respect  of  rent  or  con* 
sideration  for  the  use  of  the  glebe-house ;  and 
that  I,  A.  B.,  undertake  to  pay  the  same,  and  I, 
O.  D.,  intend  to  receiye  the  same  without  any 
deduction  or  abatement  whatsoever." 

Every  person  about  to  be  ordained  priest  or 
deacon  to  sign  the  above  declaration  and  the 
oaths  of  allegiance.  Every  person  instituted 
to  any  benefice  with  care  of  souk  must  on  the 
first  Lord's  day  read  in  public  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  and  the  declaration  of  assent  thereto. 

England. 

Cap,  xz. — Incloeure. — ^An  Act  to  authorise  the 
Inclosure  of  certain  Lands  in  pursuance  of 
a  Report  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  for 
England  and  Wales.    (9th  May,  1865.) 


Cap,  jim.^~Land  Drainage  SupplemmOoL — 
An  Act  to  confirm  a  provisional  Order  under 
the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1861.  (9th  May, 
1865.) 

Cap,  xziv. — Local  Ghnemment  Svpp^ementaL— 
An  Act  to  confirm  certain  provisional  Orders 
under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1858, 
relating  to  the  Districts  of  Bridlington, 
Brighture,  Burnley,  Henley,  Shipley,  Wal- 
lingford,  Llangollen,  Ormskirk,  Svransea, 
Tozmsham,andLockwood.  (9th  May,  1865.) 

Cap,  zzv. — Local  Oovemment  SupplementaL — 
An  Act  to  confirm  certain  provisional  Orders 
under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1858, 
relating  to  the  Districts  of  Derby,  Rams- 
gate,  Oswestry,  Buiy,  Heap,  Cockermouth, 
Matlock,  Bath,  and  Bromsgrove.  (9tli  May, 
1865.) 

Cap.  xud, — Public  Offices. — An  Act  to  enable 
the  Commissioners  of  Her  Mtyestj's  Works 
and  Public  Buildings  to  acquire  additional 
Lands  for  improving  the  Site  of  the  new 
Public  Offices  in  Downing  Street  and  the 
approaches  thereto.   (2nd  June,  1865.) 

Cap.  xxxii. — India  Office. — ^An  Act  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of  India  to 
acquire  additional  Land  for  improving  the 
Site  of  the  India  Office  and  the  Approaches 
thereto.    (2nd  June,  1865.) 

Cap,  zziiv. — HoueeUes  Poor, — An  Act  to 
make  the  Metropolitan  Houseless  Poor  Act 
perpetual.    (2nd  June,  1865.) 

Cap.  xzxv. — PoUce  Superannuation, — ^An  Act 
to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Police 
Superannuation  Funds  in  Counties  and 
Boroughs.    (2nd  June,  1865.) 

Cap,  xxzvi. — County  Voters*  Begistration.—Au 
Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Regis- 
tration of  County  Voters  and  to  the  Powers 
and  Duties  of  Revising  Banisters  in  certain 
Cases.    (2nd  June,  1865.) 
The  clerk  of  the  peace  to  deliyer  a  precept 
to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  who  shall  poblish 
a  copy  of  the  register.     The  20th  day  of 
August  to  be  the  last  day  £or  giving  notice 
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of  objections  to  the  overseer;  and  the  1st 
of  September  to  be  the  last  day  for  the  de- 
liyeiy  of  papers  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 
The  persons  objected  to,  only  required  to  give 
evidence  in  support  of  his  right  so  £Eur  as  the 
right  is  questioned  by  notice.  Each  ground  of 
ol^ection  to  be  treated  by  the  revising  banister 
as  a  separate  objection. 

Cap.  xzzvii. — County  of  Susssa, — ^An  Act  to 
make  better  provision  respecting  the  Trans- 
actions of  County  Business  and  the  admini- 
stration of  Justice  at  Quarter  Sessions  in 
the  County  of  Sussex,  and  to  confirm  certain 
Proceedings  of  the  Justices  of  the  said 
County.    (2nd  June,  1865.) 

Cap.  zzxix. — Inchmre. — ^An  Act  to  authorize 
the  enclosure  of  oertam  Lands  in  pursuance 
of  a  report  of  the  Lidosure  Commissioners 
for  England  and  Wales.  (19th  June,  1865.) 

Cap,  xl. — Lancaster  Court  of  Chancery.^— An 
Act  to  extend  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  certain  of 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Session 
holden  in  the  28rd  &  24th  years  of  her 
present  Migesty,  intituled  *'  An  Act  to  give  to 
Trustees,  Mortgagees,  and  others,  certain 
powers  now  commonly  inserted  in  Settlements, 
Mortgages,  and  Wills."    (19th  June,  1865.) 

Cap.  xli. — Local  Chvemment  Supplemental. — 
An  Act  to  confirm  certain  Provisional  Orders 
under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1858, 
relating  to  the  Districts  of  Sheffield,  Brad- 
ford and  Gloucester.    (19th  June,  1865.) 

Cap.  xlii. — Tithee. — ^An  Act  for  facilitating  the 
annexation  of  Tithes  to  district  Churches. 
Bectors  and  Vicars  to  have  the  power  to  sell 
tithes  to  district  Churches.  (19th  June,  1865.) 

Cap.  xliv. — PUotage. — ^An  Act  for  confirming  a 
Provisional  order  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
Amendment  Act,  1862,  relating  to  the  Pilot- 
age of  the  River  Tyne.  (19th  June,  1865.) 

Cap.  xlv. — Common  Law  Courts. — ^An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  collection  by  means  of 
Stamps  of  fees  payable  in  the  superior  Courts 


of  Law  at  Westminster  and  in  the  Offices 
belonging  thereto.  Fees  to  be  collected 
by  Stamps  impressed  on  adhesive  Documents 
not  properly  stamped  to  be  invalid.  (19th 
June,  1865.) 

Cap.  xlviii  — Courts  of  Justice  Building. — An 
Act  to  supply  means  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  providing  Courts  of  Justice  and 
the  various  other  purposes  belonging  thereto, 
and  for  other  purposes.    (19th  June,  1865.) 

Cap.  li. — Dockyard  Extensions. — ^An  Act  to 
enable  the  Admiralty  to  contract  for  certain 
works  in  connexion  with  the  extension  of  her 
M^'esty's  Dockyards.    (29th  June,  1865.) 

Cap.  Iv. — Oxford  University. — An  Act  to 
empower  the  University  of  Oxford  to  make 
Statutes  as  to  the  Ymerian  Foundations  in 
that  University.    (29th  June,  1865.) 

Cap.  Ivii. — Ecclesiastical  Leasing. — ^An  Act  to 
amend  certain  provisions  in  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Leasing  Act,  1858.  (29th  June, 
1865.) 

Cap.  Iviii. — Piers  and  Harbours  Orders  Con- 
firmation. — ^An  Act  for  confirming  with 
amendments  certain  provisional  orders  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  General 
Pier  and  Harbour  Act,  1861,  relating  to 
Carrickfeigusi  Hastings,  Maldon,  Northam 
and  Shanklin.    (29th  June,  1865.) 

Cap.  ]}X.^^Pilotage  Order  Confirmation. — ^An 
Act  for  confirming  with  amendments  a  pro- 
visional Order  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  Amend- 
ment Act,  1862,  relating  to  the  Pilotage  of 
the  Port  of  Sunderland.  (29th  June, 
1865.) 

Cap.  Ix. — Dogs. — An  Act  to  render  Owners  of 
Dogs  in  England  and  Wales  liable  for  in- 
juries to  cattle  and  sheep.  (29th  June, 
1865.) 

The  owner  of  a  dog  to  be  liable  in  damages 
for  any  iiijury  committed  by  his  dog.  ^e 
occupier  of  any  house  or  premises  where  any 
dog  was  kept  or  permitted  to  live  or  to  remain 
at  the  time  to  be  deemed  to  be  the  owner. 
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Cap*  Ixviii. — Ecclesiastical  Commission, — An 
Act  to  enable  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners for  England,  to  grant  snperannua- 
tion  allowances  to  persons  employed  in  their 
service.    (29th  June,  1865.) 

Cap,  Ixix, — Beneficed  Clergy. — ^An  Act  farther 
to  amend  and  render  more  efifectnal  the  law 
for  providing  fit  houses  for  the  Beneficed 
Clergy,  and  for  other  purposes.  (29th  June, 
1866.) 

Cap.  Izxiy. — Tramways, — ^An  Act  to  enable 
her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
War  Department,  to  lay  down  and  nse  a 
Tramway  or  Temporary  Railway  across 
certain  public  roads  in  the  county  of  Devon. 
(29th  June,  1865.) 

Cap,  Izxvii. — Public  Houses  Closing  Act. — ^An 
Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  the  27  and  28 
Yict.,  cap.  64,  commonly  called  the  Public 
House  Closing  Act,  1864.  (29th  June, 
1865.) 

The  justices  to  have  power  to  grant  licences 
to  licensed  victuallers  and  refireshment  house 
keepers,  suspending  the  operation  of  the  recited 
Act,  and  to  have  power  also  to  withdraw  such 
licences. 

Cap,  Ixzviii. — Mortgage  Debentures, — An  Act 
to  enable  certain  companies  to  issue  Mort- 
gage Debentures,  founded  on  securities  upon 
or  affecting  land,  and  to  make  provision  for 
the  registration  of  such  Mortgage  De- 
bentures and  securities.  (29th  June, 
1865.) 

**  That  a  company  may  be  entitled  to  avail 
itself  of  this  Act,  it  must  comply  with  the  fol- 
lowing provisions : — 

**  First.  The  company  must,  under  its  Act 
of  Parliament  or  memorandum  of  association, 
be  limited  to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
objects:  1.  The  making  of  advances  of  money 
uponanyof  thefoUowingsecurities : — (a.)  lands, 
messuages,  hereditaments,  and  real  property, 
and  all  estates  and  interests  therein :  (6.)  rates, 
dues,  assessments,  and  impositions  upon  the 
owners  or  occupiers  of  lands  or  real  property 
imposed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  any  Act 
of  Parliament,  public  or  private,  royal  charter, 
commission  of  sewers  or  drainage,  or  other  suffi- 


cient legal  authority :  (c.)  charges  and  securi- 
ties upon  or  affecting  lands,  messuages,  here- 
ditaments, and  real  property  executed,  made, 
given,  or  issued  under  the  authority  of  any  Act 
of  Parliament,  public  or  private :  2.  The  bor- 
rowing of  money  on  transferable  mortgage 
debentures,  or  on  one  or  more  of  the  securities 
above-mentioned :  Second.  The  company  must 
have  a  paid-up  capital  .of  not  less  than  one- 
hundred  thousand  pounds  :  Third.  Each  share 
must  be  of  the  nominal  value  of  not  less 
than  fifty  pounds,  of  which  not  less  than  one- 
tenth  nor  more  than  one-half  must  have  been 
paid  up. 

**  The  securities  upon  and  in  respect  of 
which  such  mortgage  debentures  may  be 
founded  and  issued  shall  be  securities  affecting 
property  in  England  or  Wales,  of  the  following 
descriptions : — (a.)  lands,  messuages,  here- 
ditaments, or  real  property,  or  some  estate  or 
interests  therein :  (6»)  rates,  dues,  assessments, 
or  impositions  upon  the  owners  or  occupiers  of 
lands,  messuages,  hereditaments,  or  real  pro- 
perty, imposed  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
any  Act  of  Parliament,  public  or  private,  royal 
charter,  commission  of  sewers  or  drainage,  or 
other  sufficient  legal  authority:  (c.)  charges 
upon  or  affecting  lands,  messuages,  heredita- 
ments, or  real  property  executed,  made,  given, 
or  issued  under  the  authority  of  any  Act  of 
Parliament,  public  or  private :  But  from  the 
securities  described  in  paragraph  (a.)  shall  be 
excepted  securities  upon  mines  or  mineral 
property,  quarries,  brickfields,  and  factories, 
mills,  and  other  buildings  or  works  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  and  also  securities  upon 
leasehold  estates,  determinable  upon  a  life  or 
lives,  and  not  renewable  or  held  for  a  term,  of 
which,  at  the  date  of  ttie  security>  less  than 
fifty  years  shall  be  unexpired,  or  which  are 
subject  to  any  rent  beyond  a  nominal  rent  or  a 
ground  rent." 

The  securities  on  which  companies  wish  to 
issue  debentures  to  be  produced  to  registrar  of 
titles,  &c.  for  registry. 

And  a  register  of  securities  to  be  esta- 
blished in  office  of  land  registry. 

Begistrar  of  titles,  &c.  to  conduct  business 
of  register. 

Upon  deposit  with  registrar  of  securities 
held  by  company,  and  the  deeds  relating 
thereto,  and  certificate  of  company,  and  deda- 
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ration  of  surreyor,  registrar  may  register  deed 
creating  secnrity. 

"Bcrifore  any  company  entitied  to  issue 
mortgage  debentures  nnder  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  register  any  such  mortgage 
debentures  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
snch  company  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  land 
registry  a  return  containing  the  following  and 
snch  other  particulars  as  the  registrar  may 
from  time  to  time  require,  which  return  shall 
be  under  the  hand  of  one  at  least  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  company  and  the  secretary :  the 
amount  of  the  nominal  capital  of  the  company, 
and  the  number  and  amount  of  shares  into 
which  the  same  is  divided:  the  amount  per 
share  and  the  aggregate  amount  paid  up  on 
the  shares :  the  assets  or  property  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  date  of  the  return,  and  how  in- 
vested :  the  names,  addresses,  and  occupations 
of  the  directors  and  auditors  of  the  company : 
the  registered  office  of  the  company. 

**  When  and  so  long  as  the  company  issues 
any  mortgage  debentures  under  this  Act,  and 
from  time  to  time  so  long  as  any  mortgage 
debenture  so  issued  remains  outstanding,  the 
company  shall,  within  10  days  after  every 
quarter  day,  make  out  to  the  registrar  a  quar- 
terly return  to  be  verified  by  the  statutory 
declaration  of  two  directors,  and  the  manager, 
secretary,  or  accountant  of  the  company,  with 
reference  to  the  then  last  quarterly  day,  the 
following  particulars : — 

"An  account  of  all  the  securities  of  the 
company's  at  that  time  registered,  showing  the 
Aggregate  of  all  principal  sums  remaining 
secured  thereby  and  unpaid,  and  showing  also 
the  aggregate  amount  or  the  aggregate  esti- 
mated value  of  all  annuities  and  other  periodical 
payments  secured  thereby:  an  account  show- 
ing the  aggregate  amount  and  the  estimated 
value  of  the  company's  other  investments,  and 
also  the  total  number  and  aggregate  nominal 
amount  of  the  shares  of  the  company's  capital 
held  by  persons  registered  in  the  company's 
books  as  the  holders  thereof,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  paid  up  in  respect  of  those  registered 
shares,  and  the  aggregate  amount  remaining  to 
be  paid  thereon :  the  numbers  and  dates  of 
the  several  mortgage  debentures  issued  by  the 
company  and  remaining  in  force,  and  the 
several  principal  sums  secured  by  those  mort- 
gage debentures  respectively,  and  the  aggregate 


amount  thereof,  and  the  rates  of  interest  pay- 
able on  those  principal  sums  respectively,  and 
the  time  or  times  for  the  repayment  of  those 
principal  sums  respectively. 

''The  mortgage  debentures  shall  be  num- 
bered consecutively,  beginning  with  No.  1, 
and  every  mortgage  debenture  shall  be  distin- 
guished by  its  appropriate  number,  and  not- 
withstanding the  cancellation,  loss,  or  destruc- 
tion of  a  mortgage  debenture,  no  other  mort- 
gage debenture  shall  bear  the  number  of  that 
so  cancelled,  lost,  or  destroyed. 

''  There  shall  be  indorsed  upon  every  mort- 
gage debenture  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act : — The  amount  of  the  nominal  capital 
of  the  company  issuing  the  same :  the  number 
and  amount  of  the  shares  into  which  such 
capital  is  divided :  the  number  of  shares  issued 
and  the  amount  paid  up  in  money  upon  each 
share  so  issued :  the  amount  of  the  registered 
securities  of  the  company  as  declared  by  the 
last  quarterly  return :  the  registered  office  of 
the  company." 

Cap.  Ixxx. — Lunatic  Asylums. — ^An  Act  to  ex- 
plain and  amend  the  Lunatic  Asylum  Act, 
1858,  and  the  Lunacy  Act  Amendment  Act, 
1862,  with  reference  to  counties  of  towns, 
which  have  courts  of  quarter  sessions  but  no 
recorder.     (29th  June,  1865.) 

Cap.  Izxxi. — Marriages. — ^An  Act  to  render 
valid  marriages  heretofore  solemnized  in  the 
chapel  of  ease  called  St.  James  the  Greater 
Chapel,  Eastbury,  in  the  parish  of  Lam- 
borne,  in  the  county  of  Berks.  (5th  July, 
1865.) 

Cap.  kuvii. — General  Post  Office  Additional 
Site. — An  Act  to  enable  her  Miyesty's  Post- 
master General  to  acquire  a  site  for  the 
extension  of  the  General  Post-office  in  St. 
Martin*s-le-Grand  in  the  city  of  London. 
(5th  July,  1865.) 

Cap.  xc. — Fire  Brigade^  Metropolis. — An  Act 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Fire-brigade  with- 
in the  Metropolis.    (5th  July,  1865.) 
The  duty  of  extinguishing  fires  and  pro- 
tecting life  and  property  in  case  of  fire,  shall, 
within   the  metropolis,  be  deemed  to  be  in^- 
trusted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
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The  Metropolitan  Fire-brigade  to  be  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  to  be  called  the  chief 
officer.  The  board  may  make  arrangements 
for  establishing  fire-escapes  thronghont  the 
metropolis. 

**  On  the  occasion  of  a  fire  the  chief  or  other 
officer  in  charge  of  the  fire  brigade  may,  in  his 
discretion,  take  the  command  of  any  volnnteer 
fire  brigade  or  other  persons  who  yolontarily 
place  their  services  at  his  disposal,  and  may 
remove,  or  order  any  fireman  to  remove,  any 
persons  who  interfere  by  their  presence  with 
the  operations  of  the  fire  brigade,  and  generally 
he  may  take  any  measures  that  appear  ex- 
pedient for  the  protection  of  life  and  property, 
with  power  by  himself  or  his  men  to  brea^  into 
or  through,  or  take  possession  of,  or  poll  down 
any  premises  for  the  pnrpose  of  patting  an  end 
to  a  fire,  doing  as  little  damage  as  possible ; 
he  may  also  on  any  such  occasion  cause  the 
water  to  be  shut  off  firom  the  mains  and  pipes 
of  any  district,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  supply 
and  pressure  of  water  in  the  district  in  which 
the  fire  has  occurred ;  and  no  water  company 
shall  be  liable  to  any  penalty  or  claim  by  rea- 
son of  any  interruption  of  the  supply  of  water 
occasioned  only  by  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

**  All  police  constables  shall  be  authorized 
to  aid  the  fire-brigade  in  the  execution  of  their 
duties.  They  may  close  any  street  in  or  near 
which  a  fire  is  burning,  and  they  may  of  their 
own  motion,  or  on  request  of  the  chief  or 
other  officer  of  the  fire-brigade,  remove  any 
persons  who  interfere  by  their  presence  with 
the  operations  of  the  fire-brigade.  Any  damage 
occasioned  by  the  fire-brigade  in  the  due  exe- 
cution of  their  duties  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
damage  by  fire  within  the  meaning  of  any 
policy  of  insurance  against  fire.  Every  in- 
surance company  that  insures  from  fire  any 
property  in  the  metropolis  to  pay  annually  to 
the  metropolitan  board  of  works,  by  way  of 
contribution  toward  the  expenses  of  carrying 
this  Act  into  effect,  a  sum  after  the  rate  of 
S5L  in  the  1,000,OOOZ.  on  the  gross  amounts 
insured  by  it,  except  by  way  of  reassurance, 
in  respect  of  property  in  the  metropolis  for  a 
year,  and  at  a  like  rate  for  any  firactional  part  of 
a  million,  and  for  any  fractional  part  of  a  year 
as  well  as  for  any  number  of  years  for  which  the 
insurance  may  be  made,  renewed  or  continued. 


**  The  commissioneiB  of  her  Migesty's  Trea- 
sury shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  board 
by  way  of  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  main- 
tainiug  the  fire  brigade  such  sums  as  parlia- 
ment may  from  time  to  time  grant  for  that 
purpose,  not  exceeding  in  any  one  year  the 
sum  of  10,000;. 

''  If  the  companies  msuring  property  within 
the  metropolis,  or  any  such  number  of  them  as 
may  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  board  be  suffi- 
cient, establish  a  force  of  men  charged  with 
the  duty  of  attending  at  fires  and  saving  in- 
sured property,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
fire  brigade,  with  the  sanction  of  the  board, 
and  subject  to  any  regulations  that  may  be 
made  by  the  board,  to  afford  the  necessary 
assistance  to  that  force  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  and,  upon  the  application  of  any 
officer  of  that  force,  to  hand  over  to  their 
custody  property  that  may  be  saved  from  fire ; 
and  no  chaise  shall  be  made  by  the  said  board 
for  the  services  thus  rendered  hf  the  fire 
brigade.*' 

Cap,  Ixxix. — Union  ChargeahUUy. — An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  better  Distribution  of  the 
Charge  for  the  Belief  of  the  Poor  in  Unions. 
(29th  June,  1865.) 

The  relief  of  all  the  poor  in  unions  to  be 
charged  to  the  common  fund. 

''When  any  pauper  relieved  in  any  such 
union  shall  be  settled  in  any  parish  situated  in 
another  union  or  sulgect  to  a  board  of  guardians, 
and  shall  not  be  exempt  from  removal  by  reason 
of  any  provision  of  the  law,  the  guardians  of 
the  union  to  which  such  pauper  shall  be  charge- 
able may  obtain  an  order  of  removal  addressed 
to  the  guardians  of  the  union  or  parish,  or  the 
overseers  of  the  parish,  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire, in  which  such  pauper  shall  be  settled ; 
and  the  guardians  of  such  last-mentioned  union 
or  parish  shall  receive  such  pauper  in  like 
manner  and  subject  to  the  like  incidents  and 
consequences  as  in  the  case  of  orders  of  re* 
movals  heretofore  obtained  by  oTerseers,  with 
such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  circumstances  of  the  chargeability  to  the 
union  instead  of  the  parish. 

''The  guardians  obtaining  such  order  may 
defend  the  same,  and  the  guardians  upon  whom 
it  shall  be  made  may  appeal  against  the  same, 
in  like  manner  and  with  the  like  incidents  and 
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conseqpienees  as  in  the  ease  of  orders  obtained 
or  appealed  against  by  overseers.  Pioyided 
that  every  appeal  now  pending  may  be  con- 
tinued and  determined  as  thoagh  this  Act  had 
not  been  passed. 

«<  Every  notice,  statement,  demand,  or  other 
document  required  to  be  given  by  any  such 
guardians  in  respect  of  any  order  of  removal 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  authenticated 
if  signed  by  their  derk  in  their  name,  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  duly  served  upon  the  guardians 
to  whom  it  shall  be  addressed  if  it  be  delivered 
to  their  clerk  personally,  or  be  left  at  his  office, 
or  be  sent  through  the  post  addressed  to  him 
at  such  office. 

<*  For  better  enabling  the  guardians  to  obtain 
such  orders  of  removal,  or  to  appeal  against 
the  same,  they  may  order  the  overseers  of  the 
poor,  or  any  officer  or  other  person  having  the 
custody  of  any  books,  papers,  documents,  or 
writings  of  or  belonging  to  any  parish  in  their 
union,  to  produce  the  same,  upon  reasonable 
notice  to  the  board  of  guardians,  or  to  their 
elerk  or  other  person  appointed  by  them,  and 
shall  allow  copies  or  extracts  to  be  taken  there- 
from for  the  use  of  such  guardians  without  fee 
or  reward. 

''  Where  the  guardians  of  any  union  or  parish 
shall  be  satisfied  that  any  pauper  is  settled 
within  and  removable  to  their  union  or  parish, 
and  shall  consent  under  their  common  seal  to 
receive  such  pauper  without  an  order  of  re- 
moval, the  guardians  seeking  to  remove  such 
pauper  may  do  so  without  any  such  order. 
Any  pauper  removed  under  an  order  of  removal 
obtained  by  the  guardians  of  any  such  union 
returning  to  and  becoming  chargeable  to  such 
last-mentioned  union  again  within  the  period 
of  twelve  months  from  such  removal,  without 
the  consent  of  the  guardians  thereof,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  idle  and  disorderly  person 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  fifth  Geoi^e 
the  Fourth,  chapter  eighty-three,  and  be  liable 
to  be  convicted  and  punished  as  such.  From 
and  after  the  26th  day  of  March,  1866,  the 
period  of  one  year  shall  be  substituted  for  that 
of  three  years  specified  in  the  first  section  of 
the  statute  24th  and  25th  Yict.,  chapter  fifty- 
five. 

**  The  costs  and  expenses  lawfully  incurred 
in  and  about  the  prosecution  of  any  person  for 
which  the  guardians  of  the  union  may  be  liable, 


or  which  they  undertake  to  pay,  under  the  fifty- 
ninth  section  of  the  7th  and  8th  Yict.,  chapter 
101,  shall  in  all  cases  be  charged  to  the  com* 
mon  fund.'* 

Cap.  xci. — Turnpike  Trusts  Arrangements,-^ 
An  Act  to  confirm  certain  Provisional  Orders 
made  under  an  Act  of  the  fifteenth  year  of 
her  present  Migesty  to  &cilitate  arrange- 
ments for  the  Belief  of  Turnpike  Trusts. 
(6th  July,  1866.) 

Cap,  xcix. — County  Courts, — ^An  Act  to  confer 
on  the  County  Courts  a  limited  jurisdiction 
in  equity.  (6th  July,  1866.) 
The  county  court  to  exercise  an  equity 
jurisdiction  in  all  suits  by  creditors,  legatees, 
devisees,  heirs  at  law,  not  of  kin,  in  which  the 
personal,  or  real  estate,  for  which  the  demand 
is  made,  does  not  exceed  6002.  In  all  suits 
for  the  execution  of  trusts  in  which  the  trust 
estate  or  fund  does  not  exceed  500/.  Li  all  suits 
for  foreclosure,  or  redemption,  or  for  enforcing 
any  charge  or  lien,  when  the  mortgage  charge 
or  lien  does  not  exceed  600Z.  In  all  suits  for 
specific  performance,  or  for  delivering  up  or 
cancelling  any  agreement  for  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  any  property,  when  the  purchase 
money  does  not  exceed  600/.  In  all  proceed- 
ings under  the  Trustees  Belief  Act  under  the 
Trustees  Acts,  in  which  the  trust  estate  or 
fund  does  not  exceed  600/.  In  all  proceedings 
relatmg  to  the  maintenance,  or  advancement  of 
infjEmts,  in  which  the  property  of  the  infant 
does  not  exceed  600/.  In  all  suits  for  the 
dissolution,  or  winding  up  of  any  partnership, 
in  which  the  whole  property,  stock,  and  credits 
of  such  partnership  does  not  exceed  500/.  In 
all  proceedings  of  the  nature  of  ii^junctions 
when  the  same  are  requisite  for  granting  relief 
in  any  matter,  in  which  jurisdiction  is  given  to 
the  county  courts,  or  for  stay  of  proceedings  at 
law,  to  recover  any  debt  provable  under  a 
decree  for  the  administration  of  an  estate  made 
by  the  court  to  which  the  application  for  the 
order  to  stay  proceedings  is  made.  A  vice- 
chancellor  may  order  the  transfer  of  suits  from 
the  county  courts  to  the  court  of  chancery. 
The  city  small  debts  court  to  have  the  same 
jurisdiction  in  all  matters,  as  a  metropolitan 
county  court.  A  judgment  of  a  county  court 
may  be  enforced  in  equity. 
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Cap.  c^^Harboun  Transfer. — ^An  Act  to  trans- 
fer from  the  Admiralty  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Powers  and  Dnties  relative  to  certain  Har- 
bours.   (5th  July,  1865.) 

Cap.  ciii. — Falmouth  Borough, — ^An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  Discontinuance  of  a  separate 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  a  separate 
Gaol  in  the  Borough  of  Falmouth.  (15th 
July,  1865.) 

Cap.  civ. — Crown  Suits. — An  Act  to  amend 
the  Procedure  and  Practice  in  Crown  Suits 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  at  Westminster, 
and  for  other  purposes.  (5th  July,  1865.) 
The  information  to  be  printed.  The  writ 
subpoena  and  distringas  abolished.  The  printed 
information  to  be  sold  to  the  defendant.  The 
provisions  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act, 
1854,  to  extend  to  the  revenue  side  of  the 
exchequer.  Suits  may  be  instituted  against 
British  subjects  resident  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  exchequer  and  against  foreigners.  The 
Attorney  General  may  change  the  venue  of  any 
cause  in  certain  cases.  Summary  proceedings 
granted  for  account  and  payment  of  succession 
or  legacy  duties,  and  for  probate  duty.  And 
the  court  before  judgment  may  order  the  facts 
to  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  special  case.  An 
appeal  shall  always  lie  from  the  decision  of  the 
court  or  judge  to  the  Court  of  Error  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  and  the  decision  of  that 
Court  to  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Cap.  cv.— Poor  Law  Board  Continuance.— An 
Act  to  continue  the  Poor  Law  Board  for  a 
limited  period.     (5th  July,  1865.) 

Cap.  cviii. — Local  Government  Supplemented. — 
An  Act  to  confirm  certain  Provisional  Orders 
under  the  **  Local  Government  Act,  1858,'* 
relating  to  the  districts  of  Nottingham, 
Bushohne,  Plymouth,  Redcar,  Cardiff,  Eing- 
ston-upon-Hdl,  Guildford,  Bamsgate,  Byde, 
Worthington,  and  Oxford,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses relative  to  certain  districts  under  the 
said  Act.    (5th  July,  1865.) 

Cap.  ex. — Local  Oovemment. — ^An  Act  to  con- 
firm a  certain  Provisional  Order  under  the 
"  Local  Government  Act,"  1858,  relating  to 
the  Hastings  district.    (5th  July,  1865.) 


Cap.  errii. — Rochdale  Vicarage. — ^An  Act  to 
regulate  the  appointment  of  a  Yicar  or  In- 
cumbent to  the  Yicarage  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Bochdale  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  and  in  the  Diocese  of  Man- 
chester.   (5th  July,  1865.) 

Cap.  CTZ.^-'Harunch  Harbour. — ^An  Act  to 
amend  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Preservation 
and  Improvement  of  Harwich  Harbour. 
(5th  July,  1865.) 

Cap.  cxxi. — Salmon  Fishery  Act. — ^An  Act  to 
amend  the  ''  Salmon  Fishery  Act,*'  1861. 
(5th  July,  1865.) 

The  justice  of  a  county  to  apply  for  the  for- 
mation of  fishery  districts,  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  board  of  conservators  for  such  dis- 
trict. When  a  fishery  district  does  lie  wholly 
within  the  limits  of  one  county,  the  justices  to 
appoint  a  fisheiy  committee  to  join  with  the 
fishery  committee  appointed  by  the  county,  and 
the  joint  committee  to  appoint  a  board  of  con- 
servators, the  board  being  a  body  corporate, 
with  certain  powers  specified  in  the  Aet*    • 

Cap.  cxxvi. — Prisons. — ^An  Act  to  Consolidate 
and  Amend  the  Law  reUting  to  Prisons.  The 
Act  prescribes,  first,  the  obligation  to  main- 
tain Prisons.  (6th  July,  1865.) 
"  There  shall  be  provided,  at  tJie  expense  of 
every  county,  riding,  division,  hundred,  liberty, 
franchise,  borough,  town,  or  other  place  having 
a  separate  prison  jurisdiction,  adequate  accom- 
modation for  its  prisoners  in  a  prison  or  prisons 
constructed  and  regulated  in  such  manner  as 
to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  this  Act  in 
respect  of  prisons.  All  expenses  incurred  by 
a  prison  authority  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  county  rate,  or  rate  in  the  nature  of  a 
county  rate,  borough  rate,  or  other  rate  levi- 
able in  the  county,  riding,  division,  hundred, 
liberty,  franchise,  borough,  town,  or  other 
place  having  a  separate  prison  jurisdiction, 
and  applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  a  prison, 
or  out  of  any  .other  property  applicable  to  that 
purpose. 

**  For  the  purposes  of  this  Aet  eveiy  county, 
riding,  division,  hundred,  liberty,  firanchise, 
borough,  town,  or  other  place  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  a  separate  prison  jurisdiction,  which 
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maintaiBS  a  separate  prison,  or  would  be  liable 
at  law  to  maintam  a  separate  prison,  if  accom- 
modation were  not  provided  for  its  prisoners  in 
the  prison  of  some  other  jnrisdiction.  Where 
a  connty  is  divided  into  ridings  or  divisions, 
and  a  prison  is  maintained  at  the  common  ex- 
pense of  snch  ridings  or  divisions,  that  connty 
shall  in  relation  to  snch  prison,  and  for  the 
purposes  thereof,  be  deemed  to  have  a  separate 
prison  jurisdiction,  notwithstanding  a  separate 
connty  rate  is  not  levied  in  such  connty  at 
large. 

*'  There  shall  be  appointed  to  every  prison  by 
the  justices  in  sessions  assembled,  a  gaoler ;  a 
chaplain,  being  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Chnrch;  a  snrgeon,  duly  registered  as  snch, 
under  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty-first 
and  twenty-second  years  of  the  reign  of  her 
present  Majesty,  chapter  90;  and  such  sub- 
ordinate officers  as  may  be  necessary.  And  to 
every  prison  in  which  females  are  confined,  a 
matron  and  snch  subordinate  female  officers  as 
may  be  necessary.  Provided,  that  in  a  prison 
where  females  only  are  imprisoned,  the  matron 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  gaoler,  and  shall,  so 
&r  as  is  practicable,  perform  all  the  duties  and 
be  subject  to  all  the  obligations  of  a  gaoler  in 
relation  to  such  prison." 

The  Act  lays  down  the  discipline  of  prisoners 
regarding  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  and 
general  government  of  the  prisons.  The  prison 
authorities  to  have  power  to  make  contracts 
for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners.  The  Govern- 
ment allowance  maybe  withheld  firom  inadequate 
prisons.  The  offences  in  relation  to  prisons  are, 
assisting  prisoners  to  escape,  canying  spirituous 
liquors  or  tobacco  into  prison,  and  carrying 
letters  into  and  out  of  prisons.  An  allowance 
not  exceeding  2Z.  may  be  made  to  discharged 
prisoners.  The  distinction  between  gaols  and 
houses  of  correction  to  be  abolished.  Every 
prisoner  to  be  deemed  in  the  legal  custody  of  the 
gaoler,  who  is  to  give  security  to  the  sheriff. 

Cap,  cxxvii. — Penalties  Law.  —  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  Small  Penalties. 
(6th  July,  1865). 

"Where  upon  summary  conviction  any 
offender  may  be  acljudged  to  pay  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  five  pounds,  such  offender  in  ease  of 
non-payment  thereof  may,  without  any  warrant 
of  distress,  be  conunitted  to  prison  for  any 
Vol.  n. 


term  not  exceeding  the  period  specified  in  the 
following  scale,  unless  the  penalty  shall  be 
sooner  paid : — 

**  For  any  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  shillings 
the  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  seven  days; 
exceeding  ten  shillings  and  not  exceeding  one 
pound,  fourteen  days;  exceeding  one  pound 
but  not  exceeding  two  pounds,  one  month ; 
exceeding  two  pounds  but  not  exceeding  five 
pounds,  two  months. 

"  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  to  affect  the 
power  of  imposing  hard  labour  in  addition  to 
imprisonment  in  cases  where  hard  labour  might, 
on  nonpayment  of  the  penalty,  have  been  so 
imposed  if  this  Act  had  not  passed. 

''  This  Act  to  apply  to  penalties  recoverable 
in  a  smnmary  manner  in  pursuance  of  any  Act 
of  Parliament,  whether  passed  before  or  after 
the  commencement  of  this  Act ;  and  all  pro- 
visions of  any  Act  of  Parliament  authorizing, 
in  the  case  of  nonpayment  of  a  penalty,  a 
longer  term  of  imprisonment  than  is  provided 
by  this  Act,  shall  be  repealed.*' 

Scotland. 
Cap.  vii. — Poli4!e  {Perth). — ^An  Act  to  confirm 
the  Provisional  Order  under  the  General 
Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Act, 
1862,  relative  to  the  Burgh  of  Perth.  (7th 
April,  1865.) 

Cap.  ix. — Affirmations. — ^An  Act  to  allow  Affir- 
mations or  Declarations  to  be  made  instead 
of  Oaths  in  all  Civil  and  Criminal  Proceed- 
ings in  Scotland.     (7th  April,  1865.) 

Cap.  xxii. — Herring  Fisheries. — ^An  Act  to 

amend  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Scottish 

Herring  Fisheries.     (9th  May,  1865.) 

Not  to  be  lawful  to  fish  for  herrings  firom  the 

1st  of  Februaiy  to  the  81st  of  May  between 

Ardnamurchan  and  the  MuD  of  Galloway. 

Cap.  xxxviii. — Conmdssioners  of  Supply. — An 
Act  to  authorize  the  Alteration  of  the  Time 
for  holding  Statutory  Meetings  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  in  Scotland.  (19th  June, 
1865.) 

Cap.  Ixii. — Churches  and  Chapels  Exemption. 
— An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Exemption  of 
Churches  and  Chapels  from  Poor  Bates. 
(29th  June,  1865.) 
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Cap.  Ixxxiy.  —  Prisons  Administration.  —  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Prisons  (Scotland)  Ad- 
ministration Act,  1860,  and  to  explain  the 
Fifty-second  and  Seyenty-seventh  Sections 
of  the  said  Act.     (6th  July,  1865.) 

Cap.  IxzxY. — Procurators  (Scotland). — ^An  Act 

to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Procnrators 

in  ScoUand.     (5th  July,  1865.) 

No  person  to  act  as  a  procurator  unless 
already  or  hereafter  admitted  pnrsnant  to  this  Act. 

<*  No  person  shall  hereafter  he  deemed  ad- 
missihle  as  a  procurator  nnless  he  shall  he  of 
the  fall  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  shall  have 
heen  honnd  under  an  indenture  in  writing  to 
serve,  except  as  herein-after  provided,  at  least 
four  years  as  an  apprentice  to  a  master  declared 
by  this  Act  to  he  competent,  and  shall  have 
duly  served  his  said  apprenticeship  by  personal 
attendance  in  the  office  of  such  master  or  in 
the  office  of  some  other  master  to  whom  his 
indenture  may  have  been  transferred,  as  herein- 
after provided,  and  unless  he  shall  have  been 
reported  qualified  for  admission  after  an  en- 
trance examination  in  manner  herein-after 
specified:  Provided  always,  that  any  person 
who  may,  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  have 
served,  or  may  be  at  the  date  thereof  in  course 
of  serving,  an  apprenticeship  for  a  shorter  term 
than  four  years,  in  such  form  as  would  have 
qualified  him  for  admission  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Sederunt  of  the  Lords  of  Council 
and  Session,  dated  10th  day  of  July,  1889, 
chapter  five,  shall  be  deemed  admissible,  in  so 
tax  as  regards  apprenticeship,  if  he  have  served 
or  shall  serve,  either  as  an  apprentice  or  clerk 
to  the  same  or  some  other  competent  master, 
such  further  term  as  may  be  sufficient  along 
with  his  previous  service  to  complete  the  full 
term  of  four  years,  and  if  he  shall  have  been 
reported  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and  such  service 
may  be  instructed  by  a  certificate  under  the 
hand  of  such  master,  or  otherwise,  as  herein- 
after provided  :  Provided  also,  that  any  person 
who  shall  have  taken  a  degree  in  arts  in  any 
one  of  the  universities  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  or  who  shall  be  a  member  of  any  of 
the  councils  of  the  Scottish  universities,  shall 
be  deemed  admissible  as  a  procurator,  in  so  far 
as  regards  apprenticeship,  if  he  shall  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  under  indenture  as 
aforesaid  for  the  shorter  period  of  three  years, 


and  such  person  shall  not  be  obliged  afi  a  part 
of  his  entrance  examination  to  undergo  an 
examination  in  general  knowledge. 

The    procurators    may    form    incorporated 
societies,  when  the  number  is  ten  and  upwards, 
with  the  following  powers: — *' Every  faculty 
or  society  of  procurators  already  incorporated, 
or  which  shall  after  the  passing  of  this  Act 
be  incorporated,  in  terms  thereof,  shall  from 
time  to  time,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
sheriff,  issue  regulations  for  the  preliminaiy 
examination  in  the  elements  of  general  know- 
ledge of  persons  desirous  of  entering  into  in- 
dentures of  apprenticeship  with  any  procurator 
of  their  court  or  the  sheriff  clerk,  and  without 
such  examination,  and  the  person  undergoing 
the  same  being  reported  qualified,  such  inden- 
ture shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect  for  the  pur- 
pose of   admission  as  aforesaid;    and  such 
society  may  also,  if  it  sees  fit,  subject  in  like 
manner  to  the  approval  of  the  sheriff,  impose  a 
curriculum  of  legal  study  on  the  apprentices 
serving  their  time  to  the  members  of  such 
faculty  or  society,  and  may  institute  compul- 
sory examinations  in  law  and  in  legal  training 
and  practice  of  such  apprentices  at  the  end  of 
the  2nd,  8rd,  and  4th  years  of  their  apprentice- 
ship, under  such  regulations  as  to  extending 
the  period  of  apprenticeship,  in  case  of  fidlure 
satis&ctorily  to  undergo  such  examinations,  as 
may  be  established  by  and  under  authority  of 
the  General  Council  hereinafter  appointed ;  and 
any  society  hereafter  to  be  incorporated  may 
establish  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  indigent 
members  and  of  the  widows  and  children  of 
members,  and  provide  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  a  law  library,  to  be  managed 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  settled  by  the  bye- 
laws,  and  for  these  and  other  purposes  may 
exact  payment  of  such   entrance  fees  from 
parties  applying  to  be  admitted  as  procurators, 
and  such  annual  contribution  from  each  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  fixed  by  the  society,  and  be  approved  of  by 
the  sheriff  as  aforesaid ;  and  in  counties  where 
no  such  society  exists  it  shall  be  in  the  power 
of  the  sheriff  to  order  and  enforce  the  prelimi- 
nary and  intermediate  examinations  aforesaid.'* 

Cap.  xcii. — Ayr  Burghs  Election. — ^An  Act  to 
shorten  the  Time  for  the  election  of  Members 
to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  Ayr  District 
of  Burghs.     (5th  July,  1865.) 
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Cap.  cii.  —  Smoke  Nuisance, — An  Act  to 
amend  an  Act  of  the  20th  &  2l8t  Years  of 
her  Migesty,  for  the  Abatement  of  the  Nui- 
sance arising  from  the  Smoke  of  Furnaces 
in  Scotland,  and  an  Act  of  the  24th  Year  of 
Her  Mfljestj  to  amend  the  said  Act.  (6th 
Joly,  1865.) 

Ibelamd. 

Cap.  i. — CivU  Bill  Courts  Procedure. — ^An  Act 
to  amend  certam  clerical  Errors  in  the 
Civil  Bill  Courts  Procedure  Amendment 
Act,  Lreland,  1864.    (drd  March,  1865.) 

Cap.  ii. — Game  Licences. — ^An  Act  to  extend 
the  Powers  now  Tested  in  Justices  of  the 
Peace  to  grant  Licences  to  deal  in  Ghune  to 
the  Divisional  Magistrates  within  the  Police 
District  of  Dublin  Metropolis. 

Cap.  vi. — Dublin  Exhibitidn. — An  Act  for  the 
protection  of  Liventions  and  Designs  ex- 
hibited at  the  Dublin  Litemational  Exhibi- 
tion for  the  year  1865.  (27th  March, 
1865.) 

Cap.  xiii. — Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Land. 
—-An  Act  to  confirm  certain  provisional 
Orders  under  the  Drainage  and  Improve- 
ment of  Lands  Act,  Lreland,  1868,  and  the 
Act  amending  the  same.  (7th  August, 
1865.) 

Cap.  XVI. — Bank  of  Ireland. — An  Act  to  make 
further  Provision  for  thd  management  of  the 
unredeemed  public  Debt  in  Ireland,  and  for 
the  reduction  of  the  interest  payable  on 
certain  Sums  advanced  by  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  for  the  Public  Service.  (7th  August, 
1865.) 

From  6th  April,  1865,  certain  provisions  of 
the  Act  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  87,  repealed ;  interest 
payable  to  the  Bank  to  be  reduced  to  8Z.  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  payment  to  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  for  the  management  of  the  public 
debt  on  Ireland  to  be  450Z.  for  each  million 
80  long  as  the  debt  is  80,000,000;. ;  800^. 
per  annum  per  million  as  long  as  the  debt  is 
80,000,000Z.  and  not  exceeding  40,000,0002., 
and  150Z.  if  the  amount  should  exceed  that 
8um, 


Cap.   xxi. — Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency. — An 
Act  to  amend  the  Irish  Bankrupt  and  Insol- 
vent Act,  1857.    (9th  May,  1865.) 
No  railway  company  incorporated  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  be  liable  to  be  made  bankrupt 
under  the  Irish  Bankrupt  Act,  1857. 

Cap.  xxvi. — Superannuation.^'An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Superannuation  Allowances  to 
Officers  of  Unions  in  Ireland.  (26th  May, 
1865.) 

Cap.  xxxiii. — Tories,  Robbers,  and  Bapparees. 
—An  Act  to  repeal  the  Act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  of  the  6th  year  of  Anne, 
Chapter  Eleven,  for  explaining  and  amend- 
ing the  several  Acts  against  Tories,  Bobbers, 
and  Bapparees.    (2nd  June,  1865.) 

Cap.  xliii. — Married  Women. — ^An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Security  of  Property  of  Married 
Women  separated  from  their  Husbands  in 
Ireland.    (19th  June,  1865.) 
A  wife  deserted  by  her  husband  may  apply 
to  a  police  magistrate  or  a  justice  for  an  order 
to  protect  any  property  she  may  acquire,  and 
property  which  she  may  become  possessed  of 
after  such  desertion. against  her  husband,  or 
his  creditors.     In  any  case  of  divorce  a  mensd 
et  thoro,  the  wife  to  be  considered   as  a  feme 
sole,  for  the  purpose  of  contract  and  wrong  and 
iiguries,  suing  and  being  sued,  and  her  husband' 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  of  her  engagements 
or  contracts ;  provided  that  if  alimony  has  been 
decreed  or  ordered  to  be  paid,  and  is  not  paid, 
the  husband  to  be  liable  for  necessaries  supplied 
for  her  use. 

Cap.  1. — Dogs  Regulation. — An  Act  for  re- 
gulating the  keeping  of  Dogs,  and  for  the 
Protection  of  Sheep  and  other  Property  from 
Dogs  in  Ireland.     (19th  June,  1865.) 
The  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  to 

provide  dies  for  denoting  licence  duty.     Any 

person  having  in  his  possession  a  dog  to  require 

a] 


Cap.  lii. — Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Land. 
— An  Act  to  amend  the  Drainage  and  Im- 
provement Acts,  Ireland,  and  to  afford  further 
facilities  for  the  purpose  thereof.  (29th  June, 
1865.) 
Copies  of    the  inspectors'    repoi-ts  to  be 
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lodged  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  The  Com- 
miaBioners  of  Public  Works  may  adyanoe 
monies  necessary  &r  the  works. 

Cap.  liii. — Drainage  and  Impravmnent  of  Land. 
— An  Act  to  confirm  a  Proyisional  Order 
under  the  Drainage  and  Improvement  of 
Lands  (Ireland)  Act,  1868,  and  the  Act 
amending  the  same.    (29th  June,  1865.) 

Cap.  liy. — Pheasants, — ^An  Act  to  alter  the 
Days  between  which  Pheasants  may  not  be 
killed  in  Ireland.     (29th  June,  1865.) 
No  pheasants  to  be  killed  between  the  1st  of 

February  and  the  1st  of  October  in  any  year. 

Cap.lrm. — Kingstown  Harbour. — ^An  Act  to 
amend  the  Acts  rekting  to  the  Harbour  of 
Kingstown.    (29th  June,  1865.) 

Cap.  hx.'-^ Constabulary  Force. — An  Act  to 
alter  the  Distribution  of  the  Constabulary 
Force  in  Ireland,  and  to  make  better  Pro- 
Tision  for  the  Police  Force  in  the  Borough 
of  Belfast.    (29th  July,  1865.) 

Cap.  Ixxi. — National  GaUery,  Dublin. — ^An  Act 
to  amend  the  Acts  for  the  Establishment  of 
a  National  Gallery  in  Dublin.     (29th  June, 
1865.) 
The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  to  be 

a  corporation.    The  buildings  and  grounds  to 

be  vested  in  them. 

Cap.  Izxxii. — Small  Benefices  Act. — ^An  Act  to 
amend  the  Endowment  and  augmentation 
of  Small  Benefices  (Ireland)  Act,  1860.  (5th 
July,  1865.) 

Cap.  Izzzviii. — Titles  of  Land. — ^An  Act  for 
recording  of  Titles  of  Land  in  Ireland.  (5th 
July,  1865.) 
A  record  of  title  to  be  established  of  land 

which  has  been  the  subject  of  conveyance  or 


declaration  by  the  Landed  Estates  Comi,  and 
any  conveyance  by  that  court  of  any  land  or 
lease  maybe  entered  in  the  record.  The  eonrt 
may,  on  application,  investigate  the  title  to  any 
estate  or  interest,  and  upon  obtaining  a  decla- 
ration of  title  the  same  may  be  entered  upon 
the  record.  The  officer  may  deliver  to  every 
person  described  in  the  record  as  the  owner  a 
land  certificate  containing  a  description  of  the 
estate,  which  certificate  is  to  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  several  matters  therein  con- 
tained. Recorded  estates  and  recorded  charges 
may  be  conveyed,  charged,  settled,  and  dealt 
with,  or  affected  by  a  statutoiy  deed  or  disposi- 
tion, by  endorsement  on  the  certificate,  by 
deposit  of  the  certificate,  and  by  deed,  will, 
decree,  order,  or  other  means.  The  court  to 
have  power  to  record  estates  and  interests  after 
settlements. 

Cap.  ci. — Land  Debentures^  Ireland. — ^An  Act 
for  authorizing  Transferable  Debentures  to 
be  charged  upon  Land  in  Ireland.  (5th 
July,  1865.) 

The  Landed  Estates  Court  in  Ireland  may 
certify  land  to  be  chargeable  with  debentures. 
The  owner  of  land  may  issue  debentures  with 
sanction  of  the  court.  The  debentures  to  be 
transferable,  and  may  have  coupons  annexed  to 
them  entitling  the  bearer  to  the  interest.  In 
the  case  of  unencumbered  land  no  debenture 
to  be  charged  for  more  than  ten  times  the 
yearly  value  of  the  land. 

Cap.  cix. — Ulster  Canal  Tremsfer. — ^An  Act 
for  transferring  the  Ulster  Canal  to  the 
Conmiissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland. 
(5th  July,  1865.) 

Cap.  cxviii. — Peace  Preservation  {Irdand).— 
An  Act  to  continue  and  amend  the  Peace 
Preservation  (Ireland)  Act,  1856.  (5th 
July,  1865.) 
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Admiralty,  statute  on,  486 

Admirally  control,  statute  on,  466 

Admirall^  court,  proceedings  of,  84 

Affirmations,  statute  on,  497 

Afijca,  West  Coast,  Beport  of  Ck>mmittee  on  British 

establishments  in,  114 ;  East  Coast,  slave  trade  in, 

216;  Bi^t  of  Biafra,  trade  of,  £19}  Tisit  to  King 

of  Dahomej,  t6. 
Aericoltural  statistics,  Ireland,  tables  of,  475 
Alkali  Act,  report  of  inspector  on,  360 
Antigua,  report  on  the  state  of,  329 
Argentine  Bepublic,  declaration  of  war  against  Farar 

goay,  144 
Axmj,  medical  department,  statistical  report  for  1863, 

of,  300;  average  strength  of,  i6.;  mean  daily  sick 

in  die,  t^.;  totfld  nnmbor  of  battaUona  in  the,  1842- 

66,869 
Artificifd  flower  making,  number  employed  in,  110 
Australia,  number  of  troojps  stationed  in,  304 
Austria,  correspondence  with,  on  declaring  slaTe  trade 

piracy,  230 

Bahamas,  number  of  troops  stationed  at,  304;  report 

on  the  state  of,  325 
Bank  of  Ireland,  statute  on,  500 
Banks,  return  of  number  of,  480 
Bankruptcy  courts,  number  of  adjudications  in,  32; 

number  of  cases  in  which  a  dividend  was  made,  ib. 
Bankruptcy  law,  report  of  committee  on,  477 
Barbados,  report  on  the  state  of,  326 
Beef  and  mutton,  average  price  of,  344 
Belfast,  comnussion  on  pouce  jurisdiction  of,  205 
Belgium,  the  commerce  and  production  of,  815 
Benefices,  return  of  augmentations  of,  481 
Beneficed  clergy,  statute  on,  492 
Bermuda,  number  of  troops  stationed  at,  302;  report 

on  the  state  of,  332 
Bills  of  Exchange,  revenue  firom,  69 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  Scotland,  seventh 

detailed  report  of,  for  1861,  48 
Births,  number  of,  in  Scotland,  48;  legitimate  and 

illegitimate,  49;  males  and  females,  ib. 
Births,  deaths,  &&,  in  Ireland,  tables  of,  249 
Bobbins  and  spindles,  number  employed  in,  109 
Boot-makers,  number  of  children  employed  as,  111 
Brasil,  correspondence  on  the  slave  trade  with,  231; 

war  against  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  133 
British  Kaffraria,  statute  on,  482 
British  North  American  Provinces,  correspondence  on 

unum  of,  251 

Canada,  mmiber  of  immigrants  into,  42 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  report  on  the  state  of,  333;  re- 
port on  slave  trade  adjudication  in,  214 

Capital  punishment,  changes  in  the  law  of,  23;  num- 
ber of  persons  executed,  1822-1864,  24;  sentenced 
to,  24;  bill  to  inflict  such  within  gaoh^  466 


Carriers*  Act,  statute  on,  488 

Carpet  tkade,  number  employed  in,  107 

Ceylon,  number  of  troops  stationed  in,  805;  report  oa 
the  state  of,  343 

Charities,  correspondence  on  their  exemption  from 
income  tax,  390;  report  on  Lord  Crewe's,  392$ 
report  on  Christ's  Hospital,  394 ;  leport  on  Mag- 
dalen Hospital,  409 ;  report  on  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, 413;  report  on  London  Hospital,  413;  ^gest 
of  parochial  in  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, 481 

Child-bearing,  danger  of,  in  Scotland,  56 

Children's  employment  commission,  80 

Chimney-sweepers,  regulation  regarding  climbing- 
boys,  86 ;  violation  of  the  laws  on,  ib, ;  age  of 
climbing-boys,  89;  recommendations  on,  94 

China,  correspondence  on  the  foreign  customs  estfr- 
blishment  in,  178;  correspondence  respectinedireet 
commerce  with  the  west  of,  259;  number  of  jBritish 
troops  stationed  in,  305 

Church  attendance,  the  abolition  of  fine  on,  468 

Civil  service  commissioners,  tenth  report  ot  43; 
number  of  superior  situations  vacant  in,  44;  num- 
ber of  inferior  situations  vacant  in,  ib. 

Civil  service  of  India,  examination  for,  44;  number 
of  competitors  for,  45 

Cofiee,  quantity  imported  and  consumed  in  six  months 
ending  June,  1865,  289 

Coina^,  amount  of,  1855-1864,  481 

Colonial  governors,  statute  on,  486 

Colonial  uiws  validity,  statute  on,  483 

Colonial  mairia^  validity,  statute  on,  483  . 

Colonial  possessions,  reports  on  the  state  of,  325 

Colonial  works  loans,  statute  on,  486 

Commitments,  number  of,  in  1864,  22;  age  and  sex  of 
persons  committed  for  trial,  25  ;  place  of  birth  of 
pMBrsons  committed  for  trial,  ib.;  degree  of  instmo- 
tion  of  persons  committed  for  trial,  ib.;  occupation 
of  persons  committed  for  trial,  ib. 

Compound  spirits  warehousing,  statute  on,  486 

Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer^  statute  on,  483 

Common  law  courts,  proceedings  of,  28;  number  of 
suits  entered  for  trial,  29;  nature  of  suits  entered, 
ib.i  amount  of  suits  entered  for  trial,  30;  number 
of  executions  issned  by,  i5.;  statute  on,  491 

Conscience  money,  amount  received  for  income-tax 
as,  71 

Consolidated  fund,  statute  on,  482, 486 

Convict  females,  number  o(  79 

Convict  prisons,  number  of  convicts  in,  27;  Beport  of 
Directors  of,  76;  dietaries  in,  78 

Copper  works  in  South  Wales,  term  of  employment 
m,  106 

Conu  quantity  imported  and  consumed  in  six  montlis 
ending  June,  1865,  289 

Coroners'  inquests,  number  of,  22 

Cotton  cultivation  in  Turkey,  consular  reports  on,  189 
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Gotintj  of  Sussex,  statute  on,  491 

C01111I7  ooarts,  prooeediDgs  of,  31 ;  statute  on,  495 

County  voters  registration,  statute  on,  490 

Court  of  chanceiy,  proceedings  in,  33 ;  aocountant- 

generaPs  proceedings,  34 
Court  of  criminal  appeal,  constitution  of,  24 
Court  of  divorce,  proceedings  of,  34 
Court  of  probate,  proceedings  of,  34 
Courts  of  justice,  Bengal,  statute  on,  491 
Climes,  number  of,  committed  in  England  and  Wales, 
20 ;  number  of  persons  apprehended  for,  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  ib.;  proceeded  against  summarily 
in  England  and  Wales,  t^.;  convicted  of,  21 
Criminal  classes  at  large,  in  England  and  Wales,  19 
Criminal  lunatics,  number  of  asylumB  for,  28;  number 

detained  of,  ib. 
Criminal  offenders,  Scotland,  tables  of,  150 
Crown  suits,  statute  on,  496 
Customs  and  inland  revenue,  statute  <m,  483 


Dahomey,  king  of,  visit  to,  219 

Death,  causes  of  in  Scotland,  58;  number  affected  bj 
zymotic  disease  in  Scotland,  t^.;  by  diseases  of  un- 
certain seat,  ib, ;  by  tubercular  diseases,  61 ;  by 
brain  and  nervous  system,  68;  by  diseases  of  the 
heart,  t6.;  by  respiratory  organs,  64;  by  organs  of 
digestion,  t6.;  by  violent  deaths,  65;  influence  of 
eirtemal  agencies  on,  ib. 

Defence  Act,  statute  on,  487 

Denmark  and  Germanv,  correspondence  on  Hoktein, 
Lauenburg,  and  Schleswig,  366 

Discount,  rate  of,  1844-1864^  476 

Divine  worship  in  the  Church  of  England,  bill  on,  465 

Dockyards  and  victualling  lighters,  pay  of,  370 

Dockyards,  statute  on,  486 

Dockyard  extension,  statute  on,  491 

Dogs,  statute  on,  491 

Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Land,  statute  on,  499 

Drunkenness,  number  of  persons  committed  for,  in 
England  and  Wales,  21 

Dublin  Exhibition,  statute  on,  499 

Dublin  hospitals,  report  on,  249 


Bast  India,  Oude,  papers  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of,  435 

Bcdesiastical  courts,  proceedings  of,  85 

Ecclesiastical  leasing,  statute  on,  491 

Ecclesiastical  commission,  statute  on,  492 

Education,  report  of  committee  of  the  House  of  Comr 
mons  on,  169 

Election  petitions,  statute  on,  487 

Emigration,  number  of  persons  who  emigrated  from 
1814  to  1864,  36  ;  in  1864,  ib.;  number  gone  to  the 
United  States,  37;  Australia,  t6.;  Maurittus  and  the 
West  Indies,  38;  total  1815  to  1864,  year  by  year,  43 

Evidence,  bill  on  the  law  of,  466 

Exchequer  bonds,  statute  on,  483 

Expiring  laws,  statute  on,  486 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  in  the  six 
months  ending  June  30,  1865,  292  ;  declared  value 
of  British  and  Irish  produce  to  each  countiy,  295 


Falmouth  borough,  statute  on,  496 

Felony  and  mis&meanor,  statute  on,  488 

Finishers,  hookers,  &&,  persons  employed  in,  85 

Fire  brigade,  statute  on,  498 

Fire  insurance  duty,  revenue  from,  69 

Foreign  jurisdiction,  statute  on,  486 

Fortincations,  statute  on,  483 

Franchise,  bill  on  extension  of  borough,  466 

French  Army,  compoeition  of,  306 


Gambia,  history  of  British  settlement  in,  115;  report 
on  the  state  of,  332 

Game,  bill  to  amend  the  law  regulating,  467 

Game  Laws,  number  of  persons  committed  for  offences 
against,  21 

Game  Licences,  statute  on,  499 

Geology,  museum  of  practical,  number  of  visiton  to, 
.     272 

General  postoffice,  statute  on,  493 

Glass  Manufacture,  history  odP,  113 ;  natnte  of  em- 
ployment in,  t6. 

Gold  Coast,  history  of  British  settlement  in,  115 

Greece,  revolution,  correspondence  respecting  the,  1 ; 
proclamation  of  the  provisional  government,  ib. ; 
protocol  of  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia,  2  ;  treaty  between  Britain, 
France,  Russia,  and  Denmark  on,  5  ;  treaty  with 
respect  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  12;  report  on  the 
commerce  and  productions  of,  312 

Greenwich  hospital,  statute  on,  485 

Gun  Trade  in  lBelgium»  report  on,  320 


Hand-loom,  weaving   and   hosiery  manu&ctoie   in 

Ireland,  time  of  working,  96 
Harbours  transfer,  statute  on,  496 
Harwich  harbour,  statute  on,  496 
Hatters,  number  of,  112 
Havana,  report  of  slave  trade  in,  213 
Heald  Knitting,  time  of  working  in,  107 
Herring  Fisheries,  statute  on,  497 
Hong  Song,  report  on  the  state  of,  343 
Hosierv  Manuiactare,  94 
Houseless  poor,  statute  on,  490 
Houses  of  Dad  character,  in  England  and  Wales,  30 
House  of  Lords,  proceedings  of,  35 
Hypothec,  report  on  the  ngbt  of,  235 


Imports,  from  each  cOimtry,  295 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  six  months 
ending  June  30,  1865,  289 ;  value  of,  in  the  six 
months  ending  June  30,  1865,  290 

Incloeure,  statute  on,  490,  491 

Income  Tax,  revenue  fromj  70 

Indemnity,  statute  on,  488 

India,  statute  on  High  Court  of,  482 

India  Office,  statute  on,  490 

Indian  presidencies,  powers  of  governors  o^  482 

Industrie  exhibitions,  statute  on,  487 

Industrial  Schools,  number  certified  of,  28 

Inland  revenue,  report  of,  68 ;  amount  of,  ib.;  statote 
on,  487 

Inns  of  court,  bill  on,  467 

Ionian  Islands,  cession  of,  to  Greece,  12 

Ireland,  report  of  commissioners  for  national  educa- 
tion in  16 ;  number  of  children  in  national  schools 
in,  17;  judicial  statistics  of,  274  ;  prisons  in,  ib. ; 
poor  law  in,  276 

Iron  and  Hardware,  persons  employed  in,  103 

Iron  Shipping-yard,  time  of  employment  in,  106 

Isle  of  Man  disafforestation,  statute  on,  482 

Italy,  report  on  the  commerce  and  production  of, 
307 


Jamaica,  number  of  troops  stationed  at,  304;  report 

on  the  state  of,  325  ;  political  franchise  in,  ib.; 

report  on  tramway  in,  380 
Japan,   correspondence  respecting   affairs   in,  151 ; 

entrance  into  the  inland  waters  and  seas  of,  ib. ; 

difficulties  with  the  daimios  o^  157  ;  convention 

with,  168 
Judicial  statistics  of  England,  report  on^  19 
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Lace  nuumfiustnre,  xminbdr  of  children  employed  in, 
86 ;    finishing  and  dressing,  number  of   nersons 
employed  in,  93  ;  and  embroideiy  work  in  Ireland, 
nnmber  employed  in,  96 
liBffos,  date  of  settlement  of,  116;  papers  relatiTe  to 
uie  war  in  the  neighbonrhood  o^  145  ;  report  on 
the  state  of,  333 
*  Lancaster  Court  of  Chancery,  statute  on,  491 
Land  debentnres,  statute  on,  500 
Land  Tax,  amount  of  revenue  fh>m,  70 
Legacy  and  succession  duty,  revenue  from,  69 
Letter  foundries  in  London,  persons  employed  in,  106 
Libel,  bill  to  amend  the  law  of,  466 
Licences,  number  issued,  and  duty  from,  69 
LcMinda,  Report  on  slave'  trade,  abjudication  in,  315 
Local  government,  supplemental  statute  on,  490,  491 
Locomotives  on  road,  statute  on,  487 
London  brokers,  bill  Cor  relieving,  472 
Lucifer  Match  manufiicture,  history  of,  83  ;  nnmber 

of  children  employed  in,  84 
Lunacv,  Scotland,  report  of  commissioners  of,  346 
Lunatic  asylums,  statute  on,  493 
Lunatics,  number  of  pauper  in  Scotland,  348 


Malt,  consumption  of,  69}  revenue  ftom,  t&.;  statute 
on,  487 

Malta,  mmiber  of  troops  stationed  in,  302 

Marriages,  nnmber  registered  in  Scotland,  50;  pro- 
portion of  persons  who  signed  their  names,  52  ; 
statute  on,  493 

Married  women,  statute  on,  499 

Master  and  servant,  report  of  committee  on,  480 

Mauritius,  number  of  troops  stationed  in,  305;  report 
on  the  state  of,  331 

Merchant  shipping  disputes,  bill  on,  470 

Metal  manufacture  in  the  Sheffield  district,  classifica- 
tion of,  106 

Metal  manufacture,  persons  employed  in,  103 

Militia,  statute  on,  487 

Militia  ballots,  statute  on,  487 

Milliners  and  dressmakers,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
98;  effect  of  the  fiishionable  season  on,  99 

Mills  and  forges,  in  operation  in  Staffordshire,  103 

Mines,  net  revenue  for  royalty  on,  344 ;  report  of 
inspectors  of,  258 

Monserrat,  report  on  the  state  of^  33L 

Mortgage  debentures,  statute  on,  49i2 

Muscat,  correspondence  on  the  slave  fende  with,  233 

Mutinies,  statutes  on,  482 


Kaval  and  marine  pay,  statute  on,  485 

Naval  defence,  colonies,  statute  on,  482 

Naval  discipline,  statute  on,  486 

Navy,  report  on  the  health  of  the,  243  ;  ratio  of 

invalidmg  at  diBforent  stations,  248 
Navy  and  marines'  wills,  statute  on,  483 
Navy  and  marine,  property  of  deceased,  statute  on,  486 
New  Brunswick,  nnmber  of  troops  stationed  at,  303 
New  Sonth  Wales,  emigration  to,  40 ;  land  revenue 

of,  ib  ;  export  of  wool,  ib.;  value  of  gold  exported 

tcom,  ib.;  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  in,  ib,;  report 

on  the  state  of,  334 
New  Zealand,  exports  of  gold  fix>m,  42;  farther  papers 

relative  to  the  affairs  of,  381;  number  of  troops 

stationed  in,  305 
Nova  Scotia,  number  of  troops  stationed  at,  303 


Oats,  average  price  of,  1842-1845,  1861-64, 344 
Open  spaces,  metropolis,  report  of  committee  on,  278 
Oriental  Republic,  war  of,  with  Bnudl,  133 
Ostrich  feauier  makers,  nature  of  employment  in,  111 
Oxford  Universi^,  statute  on,  491 


Paper  Mannfactnre,  nnmber  employed  in,  112 
Paper  Stainmg  manufacture,  locality  of,  84 ;  nnm- 
ber of  pieces  produced,  ib. 
Paper    Tube   or   ** Spool"   manufacture,   time   of 

working,  97 
Paraguay,  protest  of,  against  Brazilian  occupation  of 

Uruguay,  135 
Partnership,  statute  on  the  law  of,  488 
Paupers,  in  England  and  Wales,  1849-1864,  t6. 
Pawnbrokers,  number  of  licences  to,  69 
Penalties,  statute  on,  497 
Piers  and  harbours  order  confirmation,  statutes  on, 

488,  491 
Pilotage  orders  confirmation,  491 
Police,  total  police  force  in  England  and  Wales,  19  ; 

cost  of  in  England  and  Wales,  19 
Police  superannuation,  statute  on,  490 
Poor  Law  Board,  statute  on,  496 
Poor  Law,  Lreland,  report  of  commissioners  of,  216 
Poor  Law,  report  of  the  board,  71  ;  sums  received 

and  expended  by,  ib. ;  amount  expended  in  relief 

of  the  poor,  1834—1864,  72 
Postmasters,  number  of  licences  to,  69 
Pottery  Manufactories,  history  of,  81 ;  number  of 

persons  employed  in,  ib. ;  children  employed  in,  82 
Pnnce  Edward  Island,  report  on  the  state  of,  332 
Prison  Officers,  nnmber  of,  26 
Prisons,  Lreland,  report  of  inspectors  general  of,  361 
Prisoners,  number  of,  26 
Prisons,  cost  of,  27 ;  statute  on,  496 
Private  bUls  costs,  statute  on,  482 
Prostitutes,  in  England  and  Wales,  20 
Prussia,  the  commerce  and  productions  of,  312 
Public-house  closing  Act,  statute  on,  492 
Public  offices,  statute  on,  490 

Queensland,  land  sold  in,  40  ;  number  of  cattle  and 
sheep  in,  ib. ;  revenue  and  expenditure  of,  ib. ; 
population  of,  ib. ;  report  on  the  state  of,  334 


Railways,  accidents,  traffic,  and  capital  in,  480 
Reformatory  Schools,  numbers  of  commitments  to 

the,  27;  report  of  inspectors  on,  355  ;  L!<^and, 

report  of  inspectors  on,  360 
River  Plate,  correspondence  respecting  hostilities  on 

the,  132 
Rochdale  vicarage,  statute  on,  496 
Roman  Catholic  oath,  bill  on,  469 
Russia,  the  commerce  and  productions  of,  313 
Russian  Army,  composition  of,  307 


Salmon  Fishery  Act,  statute  on,  496 
Saving'  Banks,  number  of  depositors  and  sums  de- 
posited   in,  344  ;    sums   paid  or   wiUidrawn   by 
trustees  of,  345 
Saxony,  the  commerce  and  productions  of,  313 
Science  and  Art,  report  of  department  of,  266 
Scotland,  number  of  pauper  lunatics  in,  348 
Scotland,  tables  of  criminal  offenders  in,  150 
Sewage  utilization,  statute  on,  487 
Sewage,  metropolis,  report  of  committee  on,  197 ; 

quantity  of  produced  in,  201  ;  value  of,  202 
Sewing  machines,  use  of,  100 ;  advantages  of,  ib. 
Shipping,  number  and  tonnage  of  ships  belonging  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  249  ;    tonnage  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  in  the  six  montiis  ending  30tili 
June,  1865,  293  ;  tonnage  of  vessels  from  various 
countries,  294;  tonnage  of  vessels,  coastwise,  t^. 
Shirt  Makers,  number  of  in  EngUmd  and  Wales,  98 
Snoe  Makers,  number  of  in  England  and  Wales,  98 
Sierra  Leone,  histoiy  of  Britiui  settlement  in,  115; 
report  of  slave  trade  in,  ib. ;  report  on  tiie  state 
of,  332 
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SUto  Trade,  tnatiM   for  the   abolition  of,  116; 

coxrespondeaoe  with  British  CkMnmiwrionera  on,  2  IS 
Smoke  niiisanoe,  statute  oa,  499 
Sooth  Australia,  sales  of  land  in,  41 ;  settlement  of 

extension  territoir  in,  ib. ;  report  on  the  state  o^  342 
South  Kensington  Mnsenm,  state  of  boildines  o^  269 
Spirits,  revenue  from,  68;  consumption  of,  w. 
Spirits,  causes  of  dimhrntion  of  consumption  of,  472 
Straw  Hat  and  Bonnet  Makers,  number  of  in  England 

and  Wales,  98 
Straw  Plait,  making  up,  number  of  persoDB  engaged 

in,  95 
St.  Christopher,  report  on  the  state  of,  S31 
St  Luda,  condition  of  liberated  Africans  in,  39;  re- 
port on  the  state  of,  829 
St.  Vincent,  report  on  the  state  of,  328 
Subscriptions  and  declarations,  statute  on,  489 
Sugar,  quantity  imported  and  consumed  in  the  six 

months  ending  30th  June,  1865,  289 
Sugar  duties  and  drawback,  statute  on,  485 
Sugar,  quantity  imported  and  consumed  of,  1844 — 

1864,  345  ;  changes  in  the  duties  on  from  1844 — 

1864,  ib. 

Tailors,  number  of  in  England  and  Wales,  98 

Tasmania,  report  on  the  state  of,  342 

Taxes,  estimated  amount  imposed  in  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland  respectivelj  of,  346 
Tea  Dealers,  number  of  licences  to,  69 
Tea,  quantity  imported  and  consumed  in  the  six 

months  ending  30th  June,  1865,  289 
Tests  abolition,  Oxford,  bill  on,  469 
Thieres  and  depredators,  estimated  number  of,  in 

England  and  Wales,  20 
Titles  of  Land,  statute  on,  600 
Tobacco  Dealers,  number  of  licences  to,  69 
Tobacco  Manufacture,  number  employed  in,   107  ; 

quantity  imported  and  consumed  in  the  six  months 

ending  June  30,  1865,  289 
Tobago,  report  on  the  state  of,  328 
Trade  and  Narigation,  annual  statement  of  for  1864, 

447  ;  for  six  months  ending  30th  June,  1865,  289 
Tramwajs,  statute  on,  492 


Treason  and 'felony,  bill  to  abolish  forfeitnes  £Dr,4?l 

Trespass,  Scotland,  statute  on,  487 

Triudad,  report  on  the  state  of,  326 

Turkey  and  Persia,  correspondence  on  the  demaret- 

tion  of  the  frontier  between,  376 
Turks  and  Caioos  Islands,  report  on  the  state  o^  3S6 
Turnpike  acts  continuance,  statute  on,  488 
Turnpike  trusts  arrangements,  statute  on,  495 

Umbrella  and  Parasols,  number  employed  on,  109 

Union  chargeability,  statute  on,  494 

United  States,  papers  respecting  the  terminalioD  of 
the  war  in,  184  ;  correspondence  on  the  Keanoft 
and  Alabama  with,  ib. ;  on  the  change  of  fonn 
of  consular  exequaturs,  186;  on  the  aisssBiiwrionof 
P^resident  Lincoln  with,  ib,\  further  correspondeaoe 
respecting  the  cessation  of  ciril  war  in,  187 ;  re- 
specting ttie  proclamation  issued  in,  188 ;  respecting 
oompeiuation  to  Widow  Gray,  ib, 

Uruguay,  occupation  of,  by  Brazil,  133 

Vagrancy,  number  of  persona  committed  fat  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  21 
Valuation  of  land,  Scotland,  committee  on,  370 
Vanoonver  Island,  report  on  the  state  of,  362 
Vessels  not  armour  plated,  number  of,  370 
Victoria,  sales  of  land  in,  41 ;  digging  popidstioD  in, 
ib. ;  report  on  the  state  of,  335  ;  popnlatioo,  poa- 
tion,  area,  climate,  gold  mines,  &c,  336 
Virgin  Islands,  report  on  the  state  o^  331 


Water  companies,  return  of  capital  of,  476 
Wearing   Apparel  Mannfiustnre,  numbers  of  bojs 

employed  in,  97 
Weight,  report  of  committee  on  the  pailismentarf 

standard  of,  435 
Weights  and  Measures,  letter  finom  ComptroUer  of 

Exchequer  on,  413;  history  of  the  standards  of,  414 
Western  Australia,  laud  sold  in  1864  in,  42 ;  nnmber 

of  emigrants  to,  ih. 
Wrecks  and  Casualties,  abstract  of  retnm  of,  443 
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